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PREFACE 


“ne nine chapters in this volume cover just under ten weeks of diplomatic 
\egotiations. As in the previous volume there is at least on the British side 
io halting-place or decisive date during the period. Nevertheless, the weeks 
rom June 8 to August 14, 1939, include a significant phase of the Anglo- 
‘ranco-Russian negotiations. This phase began with Mr. Strang’s arrival 
n Moscow to assist His Majesty’s Ambassador, and ended with the opening 
f military discussions with the Russians. The instructions to the British 
Military Mission are printed in an appendix to the present volume. 

An extract from a letter (printed below as No. 376) written on July 20, 
939, by Mr. Strang (in Moscow) to Sir Orme Sargent well describes the 
course of the discussions up to that date. Mr. Strang wrote: ‘On the whole 
he negotiations have been a humiliating experience. Time after time we 
iave taken up a position, and a week later we have abandoned it; and we 
save had the feeling that Molotov was convinced from the beginning that 
we should be forced to abandon it. 

‘This was, I think, inevitable. It is we, not the Russians, who took the 
initiative in starting negotiations. Our need for an agreement is more 
immediate than theirs. Unlike them, we have assumed obligations which 
we may have to fulfil any day; and some of the obligations we have under- 
taken are of benefit to the Soviet Union since they protect a good part of 
their western frontier. Having committed ourselves to these obligations, we 
have no other policy open to us than that of building up the Peace Front. 
The Russians have, in the last resort, at least two alternative policies, namely, 
the policy of isolation and the policy of accommodation with Germany. We 
are urged by our own press and our public to conclude an agreement 
quickly; and the Russians have good reason to assume that we shall not dare 
to face a final breakdown in the negotiations. This is the strength of their 
negotiating position, and this makes it certain that if we want an agreement 
with them we shall have to pay their price or something very near it.’ 

The two other main subjects of the volume are the Anglo-Turkish negotia- 
tions (following the Declaration of May 12, 1939, recorded in the previous 
volume), and the increasing German menace to Poland. The Anglo-Turkish 
negotiations were complicated and prolonged, but there was never any doubt 
on cither side of the willingness of the other party to reach agreement. 

The German menace to Poland was already a matter of the utmost 
gravity. During the period covered by the present volume the use made by 
the German Government of the Danzig question to exacerbate opinion both 
in Poland and the Reich, the increasing scope of German military prepara- 
tions, and the deliberate ‘playing up’ of the ‘encirclement’ myth seemed to 
point to further German aggression in the near future, 
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There was, and indeed could be, no change in British policy towards those 
threats. The documents bring out clearly the difference between the situation 
in 1938 and that of the summer of 1939. In 1938 His Majesty’s Government 
had to decide whether they would regard a German attack on Czecho- 
slovakia as a casus belli involving Great Britain, Before the summer of 1939 
the British decision to resist further German aggression had been taken, 
Parliament and public opinion had supported this decision, and the negotia- 
tions with the Soviet and Turkish Governments were an essential part of an 
attempt to secure a common front against aggression by the Axis Powers. 
The choice between peace and war, therefore, lay with Germany. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
the volumes in this Collection, i.e. access to all papers in the Foreign Office 
archives, and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, 
continue to be fulfilled. 

Once again I wish to thank Miss A. W. Orde, M.A., for her collaboration 
as Assistant Editor, Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., for continuing to provide full 
Chapter Summaries, and Miss M. Turner, M.A., D.Phil., for help at all 
stages in the production of the volume. As usual Mr. C. H. Fone, M.B.E., 
and his staff in the Reference Room of the Foreign Office Library, under the 
direction of the Librarian, have taken much time and trouble in finding 
material. 

E. L. WOODWARD 


December, 1952 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Further proposals to the Soviet Government and instructions to 
Sir W. Seeds: the situation in Danzig: records of M. Burckhardt’s 
conversations in Danzig, Warsaw, and Berlin. (June 8-13, 1939) 


NO, AND NAME 


1 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 55 


2 Sir E. Purers 
Paris 
Tel. No. 224 


3 Sir A. Capocan 
Foreign Office 


4 MR. KIRKPATRICK 
Foreign Office 


5 To Sir W. Seens 
Moscow 


No. 443 


DATE 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from U.S. Consul 
regarding absence from Danzig of Presi- 
dent of Senate throughout forthcoming 
Danzig Nazi Party’s activities and also of 
High Commissioner and German Consul 
during district cultural week when Dr. 
Goebbels will visit Danzig. Reports con- 
versation with Head of Foreign Depart- 
ment of Senate who stated that but for 
British interference Polish question would 
have been settled already. 


Reports conversation with M. Daladier 
who gave his reasons for feeling that 
further delay in reaching agreement with 
Soviet Government might be dangerous: 
he suggested that in view of Russian sus- 
ceptibilities some more senior person 
might accompany Mr. Strang to Moscow 
and in any case he would like a British and 
French General to go there either with or 
soon after Mr. Strang. M. Daladier and 
M. Bonnet against enumeration of States 
included in Soviet proposals of June 2. 


Records discussion with French Ambas- 
sador on certain points arising out of 
memorandum embodying H.M.G.’s latest 
proposals for agreement with Soviet 
Government: explanation given to M. 
Cambon regarding reasons why Mr. Strang 
was being sent to Moscow. 


Records observations of General von 
Reichenau, Commander of Army district 
of Leipzig, regarding Herr Hitler’s future 
intentions, and absorption of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


Records explanation given to Soviet Am- 
bassador regarding line of action H.M.G. 
were pursuing concerning negotiations 
with Soviet Government and reasons for 
sending Mr. Strang to Moscow. 
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NO, AND NAME 
6 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 133 


7 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 136 


8 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


9 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


10 Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 501 


11 Mr. Max 
Paris 
Tel. No. 225 


12 Sir R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 234 


13 Sim R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 233 


DATE 
June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 8 


June 9 


June 9 


June 9 


June 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits translation of Note sent by 
President of Senate to Polish Commis- 
sioner-General on June 3 requiring that 
number of Polish Customs Inspectors 
within Free City be reduced and scope of 
their duties restricted: reports conversation 
with Dr. Böttcher, Head of Foreign 
Section of Senate, regarding matter. 


Refers to No. 6 and reports conversation 
with Dr. Böttcher regarding anti-Polish 
incidents in Danzig, and his complaint of 
British intervention on behalf of Poland. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting con- 
versation with Prince Paul of Yugoslavia 
at reception given by Field-Marshal 
Güring at Karinhall: Prince Paul re- 
marked that Italy since occupation of 
Albania was a greater danger to Yugo- 
slavia than Germany. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting con- 
versation with Field-Marshal Göring at 
Karinhall regarding situation zad by 
present tension over Danzig and Corridor: 
in talking of Poland, Field-Marshal ob- 
served that Germany and Russia would not 
always remain on unfriendly terms. 


Reports interview with M.F.A. when 
aide-mémoire embodying H.M.G.’s reply 
to Signor Mussolini’s inquiry regarding 
usefulness of Anglo-Italian Treaty handed 
to him: remarks of Count Ciano concern- 
ing Anglo-Turkish Declaration. 


Reports information from Head of League 
of Nations section of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs that French Ambassador at Berlin 
was recently informed by one of Field- 
Marshal Göring’s principal collaborators 
that Germany was making great efforts for 
an agreement with Russia and expected 
to be successful, 


Refers to No. 13 and reports information 
from M.F.A. regarding representations 
which he had received from German and 
Italian Ministers on subject of Anglo- 
Turkish Agreement and possibility of its 
being extended to cover Balkans: accord- 
ing to German Minister, Yugoslav M.F.A. 
had authorized German Government to 
inform Roumanian Government that 
Yugoslav Government would leave Balkan 
Entente if this occurred. 


Reports that M.F.A., while fully alive to 
importance of Bulgarian problem, is averse 
to any discussion of territorial concession: 
enumerates proposals which M. Gafencu 
was examining the possibility of offering 
to Bulgarian Government. 
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DATE 
June 9 


NO. AND NAME 
Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 52 
Saving 


14 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 53 
Saving 


15 June 9 


16 Mr. STRANG 


Foreign Office 


June 9 


17 Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 


No. 528 


June 9 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 134 


18 June 10 


19 Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 120 


June 10 


20 To Mr. Mack 
Paris 


Tel. No. 217 


June 10 


21 To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 10 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 237 


22 MR. STRANG 
Foreign Office 


June 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Summarizes Warsaw radio appeal in 
Italian language to Italian people warning 
them not to burn their fingers for sake of 
Germany. Suggests that Polish influence 
in Rome and Budapest might be usefully 
enlisted in demonstrating solidarity of anti- 
aggression front. 


Suggests what might be done to counter- 
act German propaganda regarding Anglo- 
Polish relations, allegations that Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations are doomed to failure, 
and that Danzig will revert to Germany 
without bloodshed. 


Minute referring to suggestion that M. 
Beck might be approached regarding 
question of possible mediation of Scandi- 
navian Governments in Danzig problem, 
and setting forth considerations advanced 
by Sir H. Kennard for suspending action 
proposed. 


Refers to No. 10 and reports that Count 
Ciano, when expressing Signor Mussolini’s 
regret at being unable to grant interview 
asked for, added that Signor Mussolini 
was disinclined to receive Ambassadors 
owing to publicity which press was prone 
to give to such interviews: records reply 
returned to M.F.A. 


States that Mr. Strang and Mr. Roberts 
fly to Warsaw on June 12, going on by 
train from there and arriving Moscow 
morning of June 14. 


Refers to No. 11 and reports departure of 
German Ambassador for Berlin: com- 
mercial negotiations appear to be in pro- 
gress. 


States that text of draft prepared by French 
Government of possible Anglo-Franco- 
Russian treaty received from French Am- 
bassador: M. Corbin informed that certain 
features of draft were inacceptable to 
H.M.G., and asked to impress upon 
French Government necessity of not show- 
ing it to Soviet Ambassador or giving it 
any sort of publicity: instructions to speak 
to M. Bonnet in similar sense. 


Comments on M. Gafencu’s views regard- 
ing meaning of Anglo-Turkish Declaration: 
hopes that his visit to Angora will clarify 
his mind in this connexion, 


Minute recording conversation with Polish 
Ambassador who stated Polish Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding proposed Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet Agreement. 
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19 


19 


20 


21 


22 


22 


22 


23 


24 


27 


29 


31 


32 


NO. AND NAME 


MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 226 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 54 
Saving 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 284 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 194 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 56 


Sır N. CHARLES 
Rome 
Tel. No. 504 


To MR. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 4 
Saving 


DATE 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


Ir 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 20 and reports action taken. 
M. Charvériat of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs expressed view that it would be 
worth while delaying Mr. Strang’s de- 
parture for 24 hours if necessary in order 
to reach agreement on formulae under 
discussion, 


Transmits full summary of Note addressed 
on June 10 by Polish Commissioner- 
General to President of Danzig Senate in 
reply to latter’s Note of June 3 regarding 
Polish Customs Inspectors. 


Transmits texts of two revisions of Article 1 
of draft for proposed Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet Agreement. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
that personal impression that Herr Hitler 
does not regard solution of Danzig-Corri- 
dor question as matter of immediate 
urgency has been confirmed by Herr von 
Weizsäcker and Herr von Kühlmann. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent thanking him for 
permission to abstain from putting to 
M. Beck suggestion regarding possible 
mediation of Scandinavian States, and 
asking for guidance as to reply to be re- 
turned to M. Beck should he again ask 
what preparatory military measures 
H.M.G. had in mind were sudden crisis 
to arise. 


Reports conversation with Roumanian 
M.F.A. regarding Roumanian-Bulgarian 
relations and claims of Bulgaria advanced 
by Bulgarian Minister in conversation 
with M. Gafencu, 


Reports information from M. Beck’s Chef 
de Cabinet regarding arrest by Danzig 
Police of a Polish Customs Inspector on 
charge of drunkenness. 


Refers to No. 24 and reports comments of 
‘Danziger Vorposten’ on Polish reply to 
Danzig Senate regarding Polish Customs 
officials. 


Reports information regarding Italian 
mobilization given to Military Attaché 
by Director of Military Intelligence: no 
reduction in forces in Libya projected 
until some easing of tension with France. 


Instructions to inform Cardinal Secretary 
of State that H.M.G. are doing all they 
can to enjoin moderation in Warsaw and 
that as regards Franco-Italian relations, 
H.M.G. are as anxious as Vatican to see 
an improvement take place. 
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25 


25 


27 


28 


29 


29 


30 


31 


gt 


32 


33 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


41 


NO. AND NAME 
MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 29 
Saving 


Sır A. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mr. Makins 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. ORDE 
Riga 
No. 157 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
No. 450 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 285 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 286 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 287 


DATE 
June 12 


June 12 


June 12 


June 12 


June 12 


June 12 


June 13 


June 13 


June 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 29 and reports Danzig 
version of arrest of Polish Customs Officer. 


Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador who was given copy 
of memorandum for use of Sir W. Seeds 
in conversation with M. Molotov (No. 35, 
annex 1). 


Memorandum embodying instructions for 
Sir W. Sceds with three annexes: (1) 
memorandum for use of Sir W. Seeds in 
conversation with M. Molotov, (2) draft 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet Agreement dated 
June 6, and (3) notes on articles in draft 


Agreement. 


Memorandum recording conversation with 
League of Nations High Commissioner at 
Danzig regarding latter’s recent visits to 
Warsaw, Berlin and Danzig, and general 
conclusions arrived at regarding situation: 
French Government agree that M. Burck- 
hardt should return to Danzig. 


Transmits copy of Note received from 
Latvian Minister on subject of Latvian 
Government’s attitude towards Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations, 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding negotiations: M. Maisky 
emphasized that solution of problem con- 
cerning guarantee of Baltic States was 
essential for conclusion of agreement. 


Refers to No. 28 and reports second con- 
versation with Roumanian M.F.A. when 
M. Gafencu explained his point of view 
with regard to further development of 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations and expressed 
his anxiety regarding any elaboration of 
Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish Declaration, 
which he felt would have effect of driving 
Yugoslavia out of Balkan Entente into a 
Hungarian-Yugoslay-Italian combination. 


Refers to No. 28 and comments on action 
of Bulgarian Minister in setting forth 
Bulgaria's claims to M. Gafencu: M.F.A. 
considers Bulgarian Minister’s action was 
prompted by German Embassy as he was 
acting without instructions from his 
Government. 


Refers to No. 39 and reports information 
from M.F.A. regarding result of conversa- 
tions with M. Gafencu: in general M. 
Gafencu’s objections have been relegated 
to background and way is clear for de- 
velopment of Anglo-Tuskish negotiations 
uninfluenced by M. Gafencu’s views. 
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33 


33 


48 


50 


53 


53 


NO. AND NAME 
42 Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 122 


43 Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 354 
Saving 


44 Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 55 
Saving 


45 Sir N. HENDERSON 


Berlin 
No. 688 


46 Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 


47 Sir E. Pups 
Paris 


48 Sim E. Pripps 
Paris 


Russian rejection of Anglo-French 


June 


June 


June 


June 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Summarizes article in ‘Pravda’ of June 13 
on foreign pe comment on question of 
defence of three Baltic States from aggres- 
sion. 


Reports that French Government approve 
terms of instructions given to Sir W. Secds 
(No, 35, annex 1) and have so informed 
French Ambassador at Moscow. 


Discusses causes of present tension in 
German-Polish relations as seen from 
Warsaw: urges that greatest hope of an 
improvement in relations is in reduction 
of temperature. 


Reports conversation with Baron von 
Weizsäcker regarding international situa- 
tion and prospects of preserving peace. 


Letter to Prime Minister conveying per- 
sonal request from M. Daladier that should 
Mr. Chamberlain decide to hold elections 
in autumn he will not announce the fact 
until after August. 


Letter to Secretary of State transmitting 
comments of M.F.A. on wireless message 
sent by ‘Pertinax’ to several American 
newspapers discussing state of Anglo- 
Franco-Russian negotiations. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
of suggestion of M.F.A. that another 
approach should be made to M. Daladier 
on subject of Franco-Italian relations. 


CHAPTER II 
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54 


56 


56 


62 


63 


64 


roposals: further instructions 


to Sir W. Seeds: Anglo-Turkish negotiations: the situation in Danzig. 
(June 14-20, 1939) 


DATE 


NO. AND NAME 
49 Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 123 


50 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 58 


June 


June 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 43 and reports instructions 
French Ambassador has received and 
action he has decided to take: when joint 
action has been agreed upon approach 
will be made to M. Molotov in sense of 
No. 35, annex 1. 


Refers to No. 33 and reports that Polish 
Commissariat-General have protested to 
Danzig Senate at failure of latter cither to 
advise them promptly of arrest of Polish 
official or to allow Polish authorities to 
communicate with him. ‘Danziger Vor- 
posten’ has complained of similar treat- 
ment of Danzig National Socialist arrested 
in Wejherowo on June 12. 
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65 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


NO. AND NAME 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 59 


Sır R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 129 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
No. 313 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
No. 321 


To Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 124 


To Mr. O'MaLLEy 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 32 


Sır R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 243 


DATE 


June 14 


June 14 


June 14 


June 14 


June 14 


June 14 


June 15 


June 15 


June 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that Herr Forster has left sud- 
denly for Berlin and is expected to return 
on June 16. 


Refers to No. 39 and transmits views re- 
garding Yugoslav Government’s attitude 
towards Anglo-Turkish negotiations: aim 
of Yugoslav Government is to preserve 
position of independence and not commit 
themselves in advance to any Power or 
combination of Powers. 


Transmits records of two conversations 
with Roumanian M.F.A. during his recent 
visit to Angora summarized in Nos. 28 and 


39- 


Reports conversation with German Am- 
bassador on general international situation 
and Anglo-German relations: considers 
that Herr von Papen is worried about (1) 
development of internal situation in Ger- 
many and (2) negotiations between 
H.M.G. and Soviet Government: reports 
information from Turkish Minister of 
Justice regarding Herr von Papen’s 
approach to him suggesting that Turkish 
Government should work for an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Germany. 


Letter from Secretary of State acknow- 
ledging Nos. 8, 9, and 26: considers that 
Russian negotiations must have a sobering 
influence in Germany, although Herr 
Hitler may decide to take action in 
summer, 


Letter to Secretary of State referring to 
conversation with Baron von Weizsäcker 
on June 13 (No. 45): discusses German 
view that H.M.G. have made up their 
minds for a preventive war against Ger- 
many: expresses doubts of expediency of 
trying to put German people against their 
régime. 


Reports that German Military Attaché 
and Commercial Counsellor have now 
also gone to Berlin. 


Records conversation of Hungarian 
Minister with Sir A. Cadogan on June 14 
when M. de Barcza left with Sir A. Cado- 
gan written communication regarding 
position of Hungarian minority in Rou- 
mania and necessity for settlement of 
territorial problems existing between 
Hungary and Roumania. 


Refers to Nos. 39 and 41: discusses posi- 
tion of Roumania and expresses doubt as 
to value of Turkish guarantee. 
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66 


67 


71 


75 


75 


77 


77 


78 


61 


62 


67 


NO. AND NAME 
Sır W. SEEDS 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 125 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 250 
Saving 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 56 
Saving 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 58 
Saving 


To Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
No. 321 


Sır M. PALAIRET 
Athens 
Tel. No. 260 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 126 


To Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 201 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 202 


Sm W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 128 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Summarizes interview with M. Molotov at 
which French Ambassador and Mr. Strang 
were present, when latest proposals of 
H.M.G. (see No. 35, annex 1) were put 
before M. Molotov. 


Reports press attacks-on articles in ‘The 
Times’ and ‘Daily Herald’ of June 14 
containing allegations that large quantities 
of food-stuffs, &c., were being taken from 
Slovakia to Germany and that Germany 
was about to incorporate Slovakia into the 
Reich. 


Reports information from Polish General 
Staff regarding number of S.A. men in 
Danzig and details of their armaments and 
also that of Danzig police: present location 
of German garrisons in Eastern Germany 
give no indication of German intentions. 


Reports conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding situation: it was agreed 
that present period of tension could not 
continue indefinitely without serious re- 
sults: no solution appeared possible beyond 
a demonstration of good sense and good- 
will and agreement to maintain status quo 
for time being. 


Records conversation with Turkish Am- 
bassador on June 2 when explanation of 
background and significance of draft 
Interim Understanding with Turkish 
Government was given to M. Aras. 


Reports conversation with Roumanian 
M.F.A who expressed great satisfaction 
with his visit to Angora: in view of attitude 
of Bulgaria it had been decided to leave it 
to her to put forward any proposals she 
cared to make. M. Gafencu spoke as if he 
would welcome an agreement with Soviet 
Government via Turkey. 


Refers to No. 60 and transmits text of 
communiqué issued regarding interview 
with M. Molotov. 


Instructions to inform M. Beck, if suitable 
opportunity offered, that preparatory 
measures H.M.G. had in mind in case of 
German action in Danzig were progressive 
mobilization of all three Services. 


Refers to No. 67 and states present position 
regarding matter. 


Transmits reply of Soviet Government to 
latest proposals of H.M.G. 
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NO. AND NAME 
MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 10 
Saving 


Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 368 
Saving 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 1216 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 127 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 129 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 140 


To Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 141 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 243 


DATE 


June 


Tune 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


16 


37 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports revival of nervous tension due to 
visit to Danzig of 6,000 S.A. men with 
arms from East Prussia who are reputed 
to have been told that Danzig problem 
would be solved in August: rumoured that 
Freikorps of 8,000 men is to be formed in 
Danzig on Sudeten model. 


Reports information from Ministry of War 
that German exercise in occupation of 
fortifications on western front was due to 
begin on June 20: views of French General 
Staff regarding German military inten- 
tions. According to former member of 
Austrian Cabinet S.S. officials in Austria 
had received orders to make preparations 
for event of war in East. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who complained of encirclement 
of Germany and said that in his view situa- 
tion would be easier when H.M.G.’s nego- 
tiations with Russia were settled one way 
or the other. 


Refers to No. 60 and reports further inter- 
view with M. Molotov when reply of 
Soviet Government to latest proposals 
received. English translation will be sent 
in immediately following telegram (No. 69). 


Refers to No. 73 and reports suggestion of 
French Ambassador, after meeting on 
June 16, that if decision is in favour of 
Treaty providing for assistance in case of 
direct aggression against a signatory only, 
an article might be included providing for 
immediate consultation in case of indirect 
aggression. 

Refers to No. 60 and states that considera- 
tion has been given to possibility of an 
alternative text of Article 1 of draft Agree- 
ment of June 6; instructions to put text, 
which has been agreed upon with French 
Government, before M. Molotov if he 
objects to text already communicated to 
him. 


Refers to No. 75 and transmits alternative 
text of Article 1 mentioned therein, 


Refers to Nos. 39, 41, and 59 and inquires 
whether Ambassador is now satisfied that 
M. Gafencu is not going to make any 
further difficulties regarding proposal that 
Turkey should give public guarantee to 
Roumania, or that his attitude is likely in 
any other way to interfere with negotia- 
tions: trusts that M.F.A. will now be in 
position to send answer without further 
delay to H.M.G.’s proposals for interim 
agreement. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 257 
Saving 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 60 
Saving 


Sm A. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. ORDE 
Riga 
No. 167 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 295 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 130 

Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 131 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 296 


DATE 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


17 


17 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 61 and reports comments of 
‘Deutsche diplomatisch-politische Korre- 
spondenz’ of June 16 on decision of H.M.G. 
to set up Foreign Publicity Department of 
Foreign Office. 


Reports closing by Polish authorities of 
number of German institutions: further 
information will be sent when received 
from Vice-M.F.A. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who stated that his Government 
approved the redraft of the proposed 
Agreement with the Soviet Government 
though they still questioned wisdom of 
retaining Article 5. 

Records conversation on June 7 with 
Estonian Minister who called to make 
representations against what his Govern- 
ment feared was proposal being discussed 
in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations to 
guarantee Estonia against her will: trans- 
mits text of memorandum stating position 
of Estonian Government. 

Refers to No. 77 and reports that when 
Secretary-General was told of anxiety of 
H.M.G. to complete interim negotiations 
without delay, he immediately inquired 
when financial and economic points could 
be proceeded with: urges that instructions 
may be sent at earliest possible moment 
regarding latter. 

Transmits draft which might be possible 
way of giving effect to French Ambas- 
sador’s suggestion contained in No. 74. 
Refers to Nos. 75 and 76 and suggests that 
it would be wiser not to make further 
approach to M. Molotov until latest Anglo- 
French draft has been reviewed in light of 
Soviet Government's reply. 

Letter to Sir A. Cadogan confirming ap- 
proval of French Government of text of 
new draft Agreement with Soviet Govern- 
ment: states that M. Bonnet considers that 
Sir W. Seeds and French Ambassador 
should be given instructions enabling them 
to deal with any minor objections raised 
by Soviet Government at same time as new 
proposals are sent to them: transmits views 
of French Government on points raised in 
report from French Ambassador on first 
two meetings with M. Molotov. 

Refers to No. 77 and summarizes what 
appear to be M. Gafencu’s views regarding 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations and position 
of Roumania: forecasts reply which he 
expects from Turkish Government and 
asks for views on it. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 297 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 300 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 142 


Sir H. Kennard 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 61 
Saving 


To Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
No. 1492 


To Sr E. Monson 
Stockholm 
No. 167 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 140 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No, 143 


II, VI 


DATE 
June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 19 


June 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from Secretary- 
General regarding German pressure in 
Athens to induce Greek Government to 
press for modification of Clause 6 in forth- 
coming Franco-Turkish declaration: Secre- 
tary-Gencral considers that German pres- 
sure, direct or indirect, is being increased 
in Bucharest and Belgrade and even in 
Athens. 


Refers to No. 52 and points out that it is 
clear that both Yugoslav and Roumanian 
Governments are anxious as to implica- 
tions of Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish Declara- 
tion: outlines origin and purpose of Clause 
6 and suggests that if consultations produce 
a definite result if would be unnecessary 
for it to reappear in final agreement: dis- 
cusses question how far consultations likely 
to produce desired result and comments 
on points which arise. 


Comments on Nos. 69 and 73 and points 
out misapprehension of M. Molotov re- 
garding question of assistance if Russian 
security were menaced as result of aggres- 
sion against any Baltic State: suggestion in 
M. Molotov’s aide-mémoire for limited treaty 
has been considered but it would only be 
examined in last resort: details points on 
which H.M.G. ready to agree in return 
for prompt and satisfactory settlement. 


Refers to No. 79 and reports reply of Vice- 
M.F.A. to views expressed to him regard- 
ing effect in Germany and elsewhere of 
closing of five or six German institutions 
during past week. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding prospects of making 
progress with Russian negotiations: M. 
Corbin informed of latest instructions sent 
to H.M. Ambassador in Moscow. 


Records conversation of Mr. Butler with 
Swedish Minister regarding return of 
League of Nations High Commissioner to 
Danzig: later in day Swedish Minister in- 
formed Mr. Butler that Swedish Govern- 
ment agreed to M. Burckhardt’s return, 


Reports visit to Danzig of Dr. Goebbels 
who formed chief attraction at third annual 
District Cultural Week of National 
Socialist Party. 


Refers to No. 89 and sends instructions to 
inform M. Molotov that while H.M.G. 
still feel objections to his Article 5, they 
will be prepared to accept his text if this is 
only point that stands in way of complete 
agreement. 
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NO. AND NAME 
To Sir R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 274 


Sir W. Servs 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 133 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 132 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 301 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 134 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 264 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 265 
Saving 


To Sır N. CHARLES 
Rome 
No. 914 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
No. 181 


MR. Snow 
Helsingfors 
No. 135 


DATE 
June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 59 and points out importance 
of guarantee by Turkey to Roumania. 


Refers to point regarding ‘no armistice or 
peace except by agreement’ in No. 89 and 
submits amended draft by French Ambas- 
sador: doubts, however, whether this is 
an improvement from H.M.G.’s point of 
view upon Soviet draft. 


Refers to No. 89 and asks for instructions 
on number of subsidiary points. 


Refers to No. 82 and reports that Turkish 
reply regarding interim agreement is being 
held up until Turkish Government know 
H.M.G.’s proposals on financial and 
economic points: Turkish Government 
anxious that concrete progress should be 
made in regard to supply of material on 
list provided by Turkish Government. 


Refers to No. 73 and reports that M. 
Molotov was very suspicious regarding 
non-applicability of Treaty as between 
guaranteed Powers: points out that diffi- 
culties will probably arise when question 
is raised again and suggests solution which 
might be adopted. 


Reports that rumours published in certain 
sections of British and French press of 
German troop movements in Slovakia are 
again violently attacked in German press 
of June 20. 


Summarizes Dr. Goebbels’s venomous 
attack in ‘Völkischer Beobachter’ of June 
20 on Great Britain and policy of H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 17 and approves language 
held by Sir P. Loraine with Count Ciano 
on question of audiences with Signor 
Mussolini: records position in matter ac- 
cording to strict international usage. 


Refers to Nos. 60 and 73 and transmits full 
account of interviews with M. Molotov 
summarized therein, at which French 
Ambassador and Mr, Strang were present. 


Reports conversation with Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim regarding  Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations: Field-Marshal stated that 
he would regard a compulsory guarantee 
to Finland by Russia as entirely unaccept- 
able and whole country was united on this 


point. 
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112 


113 


113 


120 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
i To FRENCH AMBASSADOR June 20 
London 


5 ‘To FRENCH AMBASSADOR June 20 


London 

7 Sir N. HENDERSON June 20 
Berlin 

)8 Sir N. HENDERSON June 20 
Berlin 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent enclosing copy 
of No. 89 and asking that similar instruc- 
tions be sent to French Ambassador in 
Moscow. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent referring to 
No. 105 and transmitting copy of further 
instructions sent to H.M. Ambassador in 
Moscow (No. 94): Secretary of State asks 
that similar instructions may be sent to 
French Ambassador. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting that 
Italian Ambassador visited State Secretary 
von Weizsäcker on June 19 to inquire 
meaning of Dr. Goebbels’s political speech 
at Danzig on June 17: comments on Italy’s 
interest in German activities and suggests 
that Signor Mussolini might be asked to 
co-operate in finding a solution to Danzig 
and Corridor question, 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan commenting on 
stories of Polish unreasonableness and 
provocative acts against Germans and 
German institutions in Poland: suggests 
that question might be asked in House of 
Commons regarding incidents and reply 
made that Polish Government have been 
warned of seriousness of consequences of 
such incidents. 


CHAPTER III 
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123 


124 


Russian rejection of revised Anglo-French proposals: British memo- 
randum to the German Government on the latter’s denunciation of 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement: Anglo-Turkish negotiations: 

the situation in Danzig. (June 21-28, 1939) 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
109 Sir P. Loraine June 21 
Rome 


Tel. No. 521 


110 To Sir P. LORAINE June 21 
Rome 
Tel. No. 274 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports that gencral tone of Italian press 
suggests that from June 14 onwards deli- 
berate anti-British campaign has been 
gradually worked up: anti-French tone has 
temporarily disappeared and there are no 
offensive allusions to U.S.S.R. 


Refers to No. 10 and states that it is not 
proposed to embark on discussion with 
Italian Government as to exact nature of 
obligations which H.M.G. interpret joint 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration of May 12 to 
entail: transmits for Ambassador’s own 
information interpretation of Declaration 
in event of attack on Turkey by Bulgaria: 
British guarantee to Roumania applies to 
attack from any quarter. 
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116 


117 


118 


NO AND NAME 
Sır M. PALAIRET 
Athens 
Tel. No. 269 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 145 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel, No. 146 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 21 
Saving 


Sır M. PALAIRET 
Athens 
Tel. No. 52 
Saving 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


To Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 401 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 705 E 


DATE 
June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 87 and reports assurance 
from Roumanian Ambassador that no 
German pressure was brought to bear on 
M. Gafencu while in Athens. 


Refers to No. 97 and sends instructions on 
various points raised regarding new draft 
Preamble and introductory words to 
Article 1: agrees to replacement of Article 
2 of draft of June 6 by two articles pro- 


posed. 


Refers to No. 99 and comments on question 
raised therein regarding guarantee to 
Soviet Union against attack by Poland: 
instructions to explain H.M.G.’s point of 
view to M. Molotov, but if he remains 
obdurate authorizes acceptance of Soviet 
Government’s wishes in matter. 


Transmits translation of Tass communiqué 
denying allegation in German press that 
Soviet Government were insisting in course 
of their negotiations with Great Britain and 
France on their Far Eastern borders being 
guaranteed, and that this formed obstacle 
to conclusion of agreement. 


Reports information from Under-Secretary 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs regarding 
M. Gafencu’s suggestion that Greek 
Government should urge Turkish Govern- 
ment not to include Article 6 in Franco- 
Turkish Agreement: informs of action 
taken by Greek Government and Yugo- 
slav Government in this respect and re- 
action of Turkish Government. 


Memorandum on exchange of views with 
M. Beck concerning handling of situation 
arising in Danzig which does not involve 
direct attack on Poland by Germany, but 
which threatens Polish influence in Free 
City and which may lead to outbreak of 
war. 


Records conversation of Polish Ambas- 
sador with Sir A. Cadogan on June 10 
regarding international situation. Count 
Raczynski expressed view that Herr Hitler, 
in order to produce some success before 
Nuremberg rally in September, might 
decide to incorporate Slovakia into the 
Reich, 


Comments on memorandum drawn up by 
Commercial Counsellor in regard to 
economic conditions in Germany at 
present time and discusses alternatives 
before Herr Hitler. 
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120 
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123 


124 


125 
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127 


128 


NO. AND NAME 
Sır W. Seeps 

Moscow 

No. 182 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 145 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


MR. STRANG 
Moscow 


Sır W. SeEens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 135 


Sır W. SeeDs 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 136 


To Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 147 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 137 


To Sır W. S£Eps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 148 


DATE 
June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 22 


HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 247 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits text of observations made to 
M. Molotov as reported in paragraph 1 of 
No. 123. 


Refers to No. 93 and transmits further 
details regarding reception accorded to 
Dr. Goebbels during his visit to Danzig. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent referring to No. 36 
and Sir N. Henderson’s comments thereon 
(Appendix I, document (ii)). Agrees with 
conclusion that for present only course is 
for Germans and Poles to agree to leave 
matters alone for fixed period: discusses 
question of Slovakia and usefulness to 
Poland were she compensated with it for 
loss of Danzig. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent transmitting 
supplementary observations on course of 
negotiations. 


Reports further meeting with M. Molotoy 
when statement based on arguments con- 
tained in No. 89 and new draft of Article 1 
contained in No. 76 communicated to him. 


Refers to No, 123 and summarizes com- 
muniqué published by press on June 22 
regarding ‘new’ Anglo-French proposals 
which it is considered do not represent any 
advance on former proposals. 


Asks for confirmation of press report that 
German allegation that question of Far 
East is main obstacle to Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations has been denied in broadcast 
from Moscow: inquires whether Soviet 
Government have put out démenti in any 
other form. 


Refers to No. 123 and reports Soviet 
Government's rejection of proposals made 
to them in accordance with instructions 
contained in Nos. 75, 76 and 89: sum- 
marizes discussion with M. Molotov re- 
garding matter. 


Refers to No. 123 and transmits observa- 
tions on attitude of M. Molotov which is 
difficult to understand; reviews present 
position and asks for any comments on 
M. Molotov’s general attitude and sug- 
gestions as to best line of approach. 


Refers to No. 86 and states that it is 
difficult to formulate views until exact 
text of what Turks propose is known: 
generally speaking if Turkish text ensures 
Turkish belligerency on side of Great 
Britain in event of H.M.G. giving effect 
to their guarantees to Greece and/or 
Roumania, requirements of H.M.G. would 
be covered. 
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140 


142 


142 


143 


144 


NO. AND NAME 


129 Sir E. Pripps 


Paris 
Tel. No. 380 
Saving 


130 Sir R. Hoare 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 To Sir N. HENDERSON 


Bucharest 
Tel. No. 41 
Saving 


Mr, SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 146 


Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 138 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel, No. 310 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
No. 488 


Berlin 
No. 1246 


DATE 
June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


June 23 


June 23 


June 23 


June 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from M. Bonnet re- 
garding (1) his cross-examination by 
Foreign Affairs Committee of Chamber of 
Deputies, (2) acceptance by him of invita- 
tion to dine with Italian Ambassador and 
(3) conversation between Count Ciano and 
M. François-Poncet. Former had assured 
French Ambassador of Italy’s friendly in- 
tentions towards France and Great Britain. 


Summarizes conversation with M.F.A. 
when latter gave an account of his visit 
to Angora and of his conversations with 
Turks, Bulgarian Minister, and H.M. 
Ambassador. M. Gafencu considered that 
Bulgarian agitation and press campaign 
in Hungary were largely inspired by Italy 
in hope of furthering Hungarian-Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian bloc. Regarding his visit to 
Greece, M. Gafencu stated that he had 
found his views to be fully shared by 
General Metaxas. 


Refers to No. 6 and reviews position sum- 
marized in various telegrams regarding 
Polish Customs Inspectors: describes latest 
incident when Polish Customs Inspector 
charged with abduction: transmits account 
of series of reprisals connected with house 
property owned by Danzigers in Poland 
and by Poles in Danzig. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting in- 
formation from M. Bonnet regarding 
improvement of French relations with 
Turkey and Spain and his hopes for im- 
provement of Franco-Italian relations. 


Refers to No. 125 and draws attention to 
translation of Tass communiqué denying 
German allegation regarding Soviet 
Union’s Far Eastern borders telegraphed 
in No. 114: communiqué was no doubt 
broadcast as well. 


Transmits text of Turkish Government's 
counter-draft for Interim Understanding 
which is in nature of an advance copy for 
preliminary discussion. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding present position of Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations: in response to inquiry 
whether Soviet Government wanted a 
treaty at all, M. Maisky replied that this 
was certainly their wish. 


Transmits memorandum which contains 
reply of H.M.G. to memorandum com- 
municated by German Chargé d’Affaires 
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153 


137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


To Mr. ORDE June 23 
Riga 
No. 175 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 23 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 


Sir W. SEEDS June 24 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 139 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 24 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tet. No. 313 


MR. SHEPHERD June 24 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 64 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 24 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 248 


To Sir E. Puiprs June 24 
Paris 
Tel. No. 280 
Saving 


MAIN SUBJECT 
on April 28 intimating that German 
Government no longer intended to be 
bound by provisions of Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement: instructions to com- 
municate memorandum to German 
Government as soon as possible. 


Records observations of Latvian Minister 
in amplification of aide-mémoire left by him 
on June 12 (No. 37) regarding Latvian 
Government's attitude towards Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations. 


Letter to Mr. Ingram referring to No. 134 
and commenting on Articles 1 and 2 of 
Turkish counter-proposal for Interim 
Understanding. 


Refers to No. 127 and considers that time 
has come to decide definitely whether to 
accept principle embodied in Article 1 of 
Soviet draft of June 2 or to conclude 
simple Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
against direct aggression: recapitulates 
what seem to be M. Molotov’s reasons for 
holding that there is fundamental differ- 
ence between Soviet draft of June 2 and 
two drafts recently submitted to him. 


Reports that Turkish Prime Minister ac- 
companied reading of Franco-Turkish 
Declaration in National Assembly with 
short explanation of each article: in ex- 
plaining Article 6 he stated that it in no 
way modified rights and duties of members 
of Balkan Entente. 


Reports that Danzig is again full of 
rumours of impending coup possibly in 
part due to widespread talk of projected 
Freikorps: German colleague has been 
summoned to Berlin, and Dr. Böttcher and 
members of local S.S. have gone to 
Marienburg for visit there of Herr Himmler 
on June 24. 


Refers to No. 88 and agrees with analysis 
of origin and purpose of Clause 6 of Anglo- 
Turkish Declaration: instructions to inform 
Turkish Government accordingly and, if 
they see no objection, Governments at 
Belgrade, Athens and Bucharest will be so 
informed. 


Instructions to inform French Government 
of gist of first five paragraphs of No. 88 
which represent views of Secretary of State 
regarding Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration. 
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164 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 40 
Saving 


To Sir R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 31 
Saving 


To Sir M. PALAIRET 
Athens 
Tel. No. 41 
Saving 


Sır R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 41 
Saving 


M. CamBoN 
French Embassy 
London 


M. CAMBON 
French Embassy 
London 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 315 


To Sır R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 33 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


DATE 
June 24 


June 24 


June 24 


June 25 


June 26 


June 26 


June 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to inform Government to 
which accredited of gist of first five para- 
graphs of No. 88, which represent views 
of Secretary of State regarding Clause 6 of 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration, on receipt of 
telegram stating that Turkish Government 
concur. 


Reports information from Yugoslav official 
regarding pressure being brought to bear 
by German and Italian Governments on 
Yugoslav Government to leave League of 
Nations: Yugoslav Governmentdetermined 
not to do so. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent informing him 
of French Government’s views on negotia- 
tions with Soviet Government after receipt 
of telegraphic account from M. Naggiar 
on June 23: encloses proposed draft of an 
annex, not to be published, containing 
names of States to be guaranteed. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent referring to No. 
146 and informing him of reluctance of 
M. Bonnet to start negotiations for a 
military alliance before present negotia- 
tions have been settled, 


Transmits summary of further points of 
interest discussed between Turkish M.F.A. 
and M. Gafencu during latter’s visit to 
Angora, 


Refers to No. 88 and records observations 
of Yugoslav Chargé d'Affaires regarding 
Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish Declaration: 
latter expressed hope of his Government 
that clause would be omitted from Franco- 
Turkish Declaration. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting con- 
versation with Herr Lammers, chief of 
Reich Chancellery, at dinner given by 
Herr Funk: dangers of present situation 
discussed and suggestion made to Herr 
Lammers that Herr Hitler might say some- 
thing during his visit to Bremen which 
would give Prime Minister or Secretary of 
State chance to respond. 
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157 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 151 


To Sır R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 35 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 280 
Saving 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 64 
Saving 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 66 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 141 


Sir E. Pures 
Paris 
Tel. No. 403 
Saving 


DATE 
June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 139 and transmits new pro- 
posal which it is hoped will satisfy M. 
Molotov and convince him that H.M.G.’s 
intentions are sincere and that their aim 
is the same as that of Soviet Government: 
communication should not be made to 
M. Molotov until French Ambassador has 
received instructions to take joint action. 


Refers to No. 149 and records reply given 
to Yugoslav Chargé d'Affaires in answer 
to his representations of June 20 on sub- 
ject of Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish joint 
Declaration of May 12. 


Summarizes chief points in speeches of 
Dr. Goebbels, Dr. Ley, and Herr Hitler 
who attacked Great Britain and British 
encirclement policy. 


Reports information from Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding constitution of Freikorps at 
Danzig and general situation there. 
M. Arciszewski considered that Germany 
would not go to length of risking general 
war but would do all she could to weaken 
authority of Poland in hope that latter 
would have to accept some solution favour- 
able to Germany. 


Reports measures being taken in Danzig 
apparently in preparation for emergency: 
High Commissioner considers situation 
serious and Mr. Shepherd states that he 
does not feel justified in proceeding on 
leave at present but leaves decision to 
Secretary of State. 


Refers to No. 151 and reports that French 
Ambassador has not yet received instruc- 
tions, but matter has been discussed with 
him. Refers to that part of Soviet pro- 
posal which provides for common under- 
taking by three Powers to defend certain 
States against aggression and asks for 
instructions regarding matter: under- 
stands French Government may wish to 
include Luxemburg as well as Holland 
and Switzerland. 


Reports that he has been told by M.F.A. 
of slight alteration in instructions to 
Sir W. Seeds suggested through French 
Ambassador in London: M. Bonnet urges 
importance of agreement with Russia 
being concluded at once. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir O, SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sir E. Pures 
Paris 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


DATE 
June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador who gave his Govern- 
ment’s views on latest proposal of H.M.G. 
to be submitted to Soviet Government, 
with particular reference to formula in 
paragraph 5 of No. 151. French Govern- 
ment also anxious that Luxemburg 
should be included among States to be 
defended. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent confirming ob- 
servations made in No. 158. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent transmitting 
aide-mémoire containing observations of 
French Government on proposed instruc- 
tions to Sir W. Seeds (No. 151). 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting 
conversation with Herr von Weizsäcker re- 
garding situation: considers that Polish 
provocation constitutes a serious danger. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting that 
M. Bonnet is hopeful regarding question 
of Franco-Italian relations and said that 
Marshal Badoglio had recently suggested 
indirectly that there should be some 
‘military contacts’ between France and 
Italy: M. Bonnet will say when he feels 
M. Daladier should be approached. 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan informing him 
of apprehension of French colleague re- 
garding rumours that Great Britain and 
France would not implement their 
guarantee to Poland in event of hostilities 
breaking out in connexion with Danzig: 
reports views of Vice-M.F.A. regarding 
matter. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent informing him of 
Polish scheme for partition of Danzig 
which was being considered before March 
crisis, but which was never put forward 
officially: suggests that it is an idea which 
might be followed up in any future con- 
sideration of possible solution of Danzig 
problem. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Further Russian objections to Anglo-French proposals: M. Zhdanov’s 
article of June 29: the situation in Danzig: message from the Prime 
Minister to Signor Mussolini: Anglo-Turkish negotiations. 


(June 29-July 5, 1939) 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
165 To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 29 

HUGESSEN 

Angora 

Tel. No. 256 


166 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 68 


June 29 


167 To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- June 29 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 


Tel. No. 257 


168 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 


Tel. No. 317 


June 29 


169 To Sir H. KNaTCHBULL- June 29 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 


Tel. No. 255 


170 To Sir H. Kennard 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 205 


June 29 


171 To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 


Tel. No. 152 


June 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 134 and states that there 
would appear to be strong arguments in 
favour of making Interim Understanding 
tripartite. French Government's views 
on this point will be ascertained before 
comments on Turkish counter-draft are 
sent. 


Reports information from High Commis- 
sioner regarding warning he had received 
that conflict, which it was hoped to post- 
pone until autumn, might now break out 
immediately after Nuremberg rally or 
even sooner. High Commissioner further 
stated that Italian Consul had been re- 
commended by Danzig police not to bring 
his family back to Danzig when he re- 
turned early in July. 


Refers to No. 148 and inquires whether it 
would be possible to ask M.F.A. for copy 
of procés-verbal of his conversation with 
M. Gafencu for personal information of 
Secretary of State. 


Refers to No. 98 and reports that Staff 
conversations are being held up owing to 
delay in arrival of war material: urges that 
early arrival of consignments is essential 
from political point of view also. 


Refers to present financial and economic 
negotiations with Turkish officials and 
tabulates questions which it is presumed 
mainly interest Turkish Government: 
describes steps which H.M.G. are pre- 
pared to take to help them: cash loan to 
‘Turkey is, however, impossible. 


Transmits summary of Herr Hitler’s plans 
for annexing Danzig given by high official 
of Reich Chancery and reported by French 
Ambassador in Berlin. 


Instructions regarding modification of 
paragraph 5 in No. 151. Transmits views 
concerning point in No, 156 respecting 
understanding of three Powers to defend 
non-guaranteed States against aggression, 
and also views regarding question of 
publication of list of States, and French 
wish for inclusion of Luxemburg in list. 
Instructions to act on No. 151 and present 
telegram as soon as French colleague 
receives similar instructions, 
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174 
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178 


179 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 289 
Saving 

To Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 291 
Saving 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 288 
Saving 


FRENCH Empassy 
London 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 420 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


DATE 
June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


June 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 173 and transmits text of 
draft reply to Turkish Government, 


Refers to No. 134: instructions to inform 
French Government of reply from Turkish 
Government to proposed draft for Interim 
Understanding and to communicate text 
of No. 172 and ask French Government 
for their views thereon, adding that if it 
should be their desire that Interim Under- 
standing should be in tripartite form it 
should be easy to make necessary altera- 
tions, 


Reports intensification of anti-British 
campaign in press and in speeches by 
National Socialist leaders, particularly 
Dr. Goebbels. 


Transmits telephone message from Paris 
stating that telegram has been received 
from French Ambassador in Berlin re- 
garding German preparations for attach- 
ment of Danzig to Reich and suggesting 
that H.M.G. should seize opportunity of 
emphasizing determination of British and 
French Governments to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to Poland under all circumstances. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding negotiations for financial 
assistance to Poland: concern expressed by 
Count Raczynski at slow progress being 
made, Opportunity of Ambassador's visit 
was taken to emphasize importance of 
avoiding provocation in dealing with 
German minority in Poland. 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan enclosing memo- 
randum discussing problem of removing 
causes which might lead to war and possi- 
bility of making a constructive effort for 
peace, 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent referring to 
No. 63 and reporting conversation with 
German Ambassador regarding minority 
questions: sets forth Polish case for ad- 
ministrative action taken against German 
minority institutions and suggests that 
Secretary of State might speak to Polish 
Ambassador on subject. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent discussing (1) 
question of summoning of Polish troops by 
High Commissioner in Danzig and (2) 
possible non-notification of visit of German 
warship to Danzig. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. HOLMAN 
Berlin 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 144 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 145 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 395 


To Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 207 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 153 


Sir E. Prirrs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 232 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 204 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 203 


DATE 
June 29 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick reporting in- 
formation received respecting Herr Hitler’s 
plans for annexation of Danzig. 


Refers to No. 151 and transmits views of 
French colleague on proposals made 
therein which he is communicating to his 
Government. 


Refers to No, 181 and proposes that 
French colleague and himself should sub- 
mit to M. Molotov at earliest convenient 
moment draft of whole Treaty in form in 
which H.M.G. and French Government 
would be prepared to accept it: transmits 
text accordingly. 


Refers to No. 155 and comments thereon: 
considers that militaristic preparations in 
Danzig are at present being taken rather 
against risk of an incident of Polish making 
than with view to carly German coup. 


Refers to Nos. 155 and 170: instructions 
to inquire from M.F.A. how Polish Govern- 
ment propose to deal with situation which 
appears to be pending regarding Danzig: 
considers that time has come when con- 
sultation between Polish, British, and 
French Governments is necessary so that 
plans may be co-ordinated in time. 


Refers to No. 182 and states that draft is 
being considered: authorizes omission of 
reference to League in Article 1 if M. 
Molotov objects to it. 


Reports information from President of 
Council regarding Herr Hitler’s plans for 
incorporation of Danzig in Reich: M. 
Daladier considers that only way to prevent 
coup will be for British and French 
Governments to announce their know- 
ledge of it and inflexible determination 
to fulfil ‘all their obligations towards 
Poland. 


Refers to No. 184 and reports action taken, 


Refers to No. 170 and reports interview 
with M.F.A.’s Chef de Cabinet regarding 
question of Danzig and possibility of 
German coup: submits observations on 
situation and discusses best way of dealing 
with it. 
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196 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir E. Pripps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 233 


To Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 295 
Saving 

Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 291 
Saving 


Mr. ROBERTS 
Forcign Office 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
No. 193 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sir E, Pripps 


Paris 


Sir R. Cuive 
Brussels 


DATE 
June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


June 30 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to telephone conversation with 
Mr. Kirkpatrick regarding publicity to be 
given to rumours of impending coup at 
Danzig and states that M. Daladier sees 
no objection to course proposed and will 
probably have similarly inspired para- 
graph inserted in ‘Petit Parisien’ of July 1. 


Refers to No. 184: instructions to inform 
French Government of inquiry being 
made of Polish Government. 


Reports information from State Secretary 
that Hungarian Minister had complained 
to him that, since British guarantee to 
Roumania, ill treatment of Hungarian 
minority had become greatly aggravated, 
Suggests that visit of Bulgarian Prime 
Minister to Berlin foreshadows definite 
negotiations for enlargement of Berlin- 
Rome Axis front by means of Hungary and 
Bulgaria as retort to Anglo-Soviet Agrec- 
ment which Germans believe will ulti- 
mately be concluded on lines desired by 
U.S.S.R. 


Minute recording conversation with 
Mr. Spencer, regarding suggestion of M. 
Dahlerus, a Swedish industrialist, that he 
should arrange a meeting at Stockholm 
between Field-Marshal Göring and four 
prominent unofficial Englishmen who 
could impress upon Field-Marshal Goring 
the determination of British people to 
stand by their obligations and resist further 
aggression. 


Transmits translation of article by M. 
Zhdanov in ‘Pravda’ of June 29 regarding 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations in which 
writer questions desire of Great Britain 
and France to conclude agreement with 
Soviet Union. 

Letter from Secretary of State acknow- 
ledging Nos. 150 and 161 and expressing 
hope that his speech of June 29 will have 
had desired effect on German leaders. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent enclosing sum- 
mary of paper received from M. Bonnet 
containing record of statements by Coun- 
scllor of Italian Embassy regarding Franco- 
Italian relations and resumption of nego- 
tiations. 

Letter to Sir O. Sargent discussing attitude 
likely to be adopted by Belgian Govern- 
ment if faced with demand for free passage 
of German troops through Belgium: 
quotes passage from report of Rapporteur 
of Senate Foreign Affairs Commission re- 
garding Belgium’s position. 
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204 


NO. AND NAME 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 70 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 71 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 154 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 209 


To MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 28 


To Sir N. BLAND 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 33 


Sir E. Purers 
Paris 
Tel. No. 236 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 324 


DATE 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 170 and comments thereon: 
considers that return of Danzig to Ger- 
many would unquestionably be followed 
by that of Corridor and almost certainly 
by subsequent absorption of most, if not 
all, of remainder of Poland. 


Refers to No. 155 and reports further ab- 
normal activities in Danzig: considers that 
extensive military preparations now being 
pressed forward are part of large scale 
operations but not intended for use before 
August unless unexpected developments 
precipitate matters. 


Refers to No. 181 and transmits reasons 
of H.M.G. for desiring to extend applica- 
tion of Treaty to Holland and Switzerland, 
Refers to inclusion of Article 1 (3) in 
Agreement and states that if M. Molotov 
shows signs of wanting it and it will 
accelerate conclusion of Agreement, 
Secretary of State would be prepared to 
consider it further. 


States that an aide-mémoire is being handed 
to head of Polish Delegation on July 1 
stating that H.M.G. are prepared to 
allocate £8 million to Poland in form of 
export credit guarantees, and that further 
financial help is being discussed with 
French Government. 


Refers to No, 155 and asks Mr. Shepherd 
to postpone his leave until substitute is 
acquainted with local conditions. 


Records representations made by Nether- 
lands Minister protesting against position 
of Netherlands being discussed in Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations: Netherlands 
Minister left note regarding matter stating 
that his Government intended to publish 
it and similar one to French Government. 
Instructions to make representation to 
Netherlands Government with view to 
cancellation of decision to publish Notes. 


Refers to No. 202 and reports that M. 
Bonnet will point out to Dutch Minister 
deplorable effect publication of Notes 
would have and will send instructions to 
French Minister at The Hague to make 
urgent representations to Netherlands 
Government in same sense, 


Refers to No. 142 and transmits text of 
alternative wording, suggested by M.F.A., 
of proposed explanation regarding Article 
6 of Anglo-Turkish Declaration. 
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212 


213 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 325 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 149 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 148 


To Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 155 


MR. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 205 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 207 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 397 


Sır E, Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 411 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 295 
Saving 


DATE 
July ı 


July ı 


July ı 


July ı 


July ı 


July ı 


July 1 


July ı 


July 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 169 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. when he was informed of 
steps which H.M.G. were ready to take to 
help Turkish Government financially and 
economically. 


Refers to No. 207 and transmits text re- 
ferred to therein regarding list of States 
which might be embodied in an unpub- 
lished annex to Treaty. 


Refers to Nos. 151 and 171 and reports 
action taken: M. Molotov made difficulties 
about inclusion of Netherlands and Swit- 
zerland, raised question of indirect aggres- 
sion in connexion with Article 1, and 
doubted whether it was now necessary to 
include Article.3 in Treaty. 


Refers to No. 182 and transmits observa- 
tions thereon: states that similar instruc- 
tions are being communicated to French 
Ambassador. 


Refers to No. 184 and reports conversation 
with M. Beck who stated that he would 
prefer to think things over and give his 
views regarding matter on July 4: M.F.A. 
stated that visit of ‘Königsberg’ to Danzig 
had been notified by German Government 
and permission had been accorded, 


Refers to No. 209 and reports that M. Beck 
was extremely friendly and calm: con- 
siders that as he is going away for weekend 
Polish Government do not apprehend any 
immediate danger. 


Refers to No. 170 and comments thereon: 
anticipates no early move on part of Herr 
Hitler and suggests that German military 
preparations in Danzig have a defensive 
as well as an offensive purpose. 


Refers to No. 186 and reports information 
from M.F.A. regarding his conversation 
with German Ambassador: latter denied 
any knowledge or belief in coup at Danzig 
now or in immediate future. Transmits 
text of statement handed to Count 
Welczeck stating that should Germany 
decide to modify status quo of Danzig which 
would involve armed resistance of Poland, 
France would go to assistance of latter. 


Reports that during course of conversation 
with Polish Ambassador résumé of recent 
conversations with Field-Marshal Goring, 
Herren Funk, Lutze, von Weizsäcker, 
General von Reichenau and others was 
given to him: suggestion made to Ambas- 
sador that if his Government desired any 
sort of rapprochement with Germany which 
might ease situation it would be well to 
get in touch with Herr Hitler himself. 
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220 
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222 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. NORTON 

Warsaw 

Tel. No. 209 


FRENCH Empassy 
London 


To Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 284 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 328 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 330 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 69 
Saving 


Sır R. CAMPBELL 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 45 
Saving 


Sir O. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


No. 434 


HIVI 


DATE 
July 2 


July 2 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 210 and reports confirmation 
from M.F.A.’s Chef de Cabinet that all 
was quiet: latter stated that 15 Hitler 
Jugend who had been arrested after cross- 
ing Polish frontier in Pomorze had been 
released on receipt of telephone message 
from German Ambassador. 


Aide-mémoire regarding representations 
made by Netherlands Minister in Paris 
protesting against mention of Netherlands 
in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations. 


Inquires views as to desirability of making 
an approach to Count Ciano regarding 
virulent attacks in Italian press on Great 
Britain. 


Reports that local press agency states that 
German Ambassador is leaving on special 
mission to Moscow: M.F.A. knows nothing 
of matter, | 


Reports inquiry from President of Re- 
public as to how long it would be before 
final Agreement was concluded: asks for 
estimate of procedure to be followed after 
conclusion of Interim Understanding and 
of time necessary for conclusion of definitive 
Agreement. 


Reports that it would appear that gradual 
remilitarization of Danzig has not yet 
attained sufficient proportions seriously to 
alarm Polish Government: summarizes 
their attitude regarding possible coup by 
Herr Hitler. 


Reports that Italian Government have 
been suggesting to Yugoslav Government 
that time has come for them to leave 
Balkan Entente: according to official of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Yugoslav 
Government refuse to do so. 


Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador who called to give 
French Government’s impressions of dis- 
cussions with M. Molotov, as reported in 
No. 207, and to make suggestion for over- 
coming difficulty caused by refusal of 
Soviet Government to include Nether- 
lands and Switzerland in list of States 
whose independence was to be defended. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding Poland’s request for 
economic assistance, attitude of Beaver- 
brook press to Poland, and coal question. 
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232 


233 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 152 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 150 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 151 


Sır P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 222 
Saving 

Sır N. BLAND 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 50 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 210 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 153 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 159 


DATE 
July 3 


July 3 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Sir A. Cadogan in which he 
compares watchful calm which pervades 
Poland with evident anxiety in London 
and Paris: discusses what he considers to 
be working of M. Beck’s mind and suggests 
that stop should be put to scare stories in 
cheaper British and French press. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent refuting sugges- 
tion that Polish Government are liable to 
be more extreme owing to guarantee of 
H.M.G. and commenting on personality 
of M. Beck. 


Refers to No. 226 and reports conversa- 
tion with M, Molotov in which he stated 
Soviet Government’s attitude regarding 
Netherlands and Switzerland: M. Molotov 
suggested that if Poland and Turkey made 
agreements with Soviet Union those two 
countries could be dropped out of number 
of third party States and their names re- 
placed in list by those of Netherlands and 
Switzerland, 


Refers to No. 207 and reports reply of 
Soviet Government to latest proposals of 
H.M.G. 


Refers to No, 226 and transmits text pro- 
posed by Soviet Government for Article 1 
of unpublished protocol and for Article 3. 


Reports interview with Count Ciano when 
representations made to him about anti- 
British tone of Italian press: general state 
of Anglo-Italian relations discussed. 


Transmits translation of official announce- 
ment published on July 3 regarding posi- 
tion of Netherlands vis-a-vis Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet negotiations. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting 
information from Italian Ambassador re- 
garding negotiations which are to begin 
on July 5 between Italy and Germany for 
settlement of problem of South Tyrol. 


Transmits text of statement which H.M.G. 
propose to make in Parliament on Danzig 
question: instructions to inform Polish 
Government and inquire whether facts 
support passage quoted in paragraph 2. 


Reports conversation with Lithuanian 
Minister regarding position of Lithuania 
in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations, and 
Lithuanian-Polish relations. 


Instructions to telegraph text of Article 1 
as M. Molotov is prepared to accept it. 
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238 


239 


240 


241 


242 


243 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
‘Tel. No, 289 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 211 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 212 


To Sir E. Priprs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 307 
Saving 


To Sir E. Priprs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 308 
Saving 


Sir E. Puipps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 424 
Saving 


Sir G. OGiLviE-FORBEs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 302 
Saving 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 70 
Saving 


To Sir R. Hoare 
Bucharest 
No. 338 


To Mr. Snow 
Helsingfors 
No. 140 


DATE 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits text of personal message for 
Signor Mussolini from Prime Minister 
regarding present dangerous tension in 
European situation with special reference 
to position of Danzig. 


Refers to No. 231 and reports M. Beck’s 
personal views on statement: matter to be 
put before Cabinet meeting to be held on 
evening of July 5 on Danzig. 


Refers to No. 235 and discusses M. Beck’s 
attitude towards wording of proposed 
declaration, 


Instructions to inform French Government 
of gist of No. 204 regarding Article 6 of 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration and of reply 
thereto which it is proposed to send subject 
to concurrence of French Government 
(No. 238). 


Refers to No. 237 and transmits text of 
proposed communication to Angora re- 
ferred to therein. 


Refers to No. 173 and reports that reply 
likely to be received from French Govern- 
ment on July 6: in meantime Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs say that they have strongly 
recommended to M.F.A. that Interim 
Understanding should take tripartite form. 


Reports statement in official ‘Deutsche 
Dienst’ replying to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statements in House on July 3 regarding 
situation in Danzig. 


Reports points of interest which emerged 
from long exchange of views and informa- 
tion with French Ambassador regarding 
situation: latter does not foresee any 
immediate challenge by Reich to Poland. 


Records conversation with Roumanian 
Minister who, in referring to general situa- 
tion, propounded view that there were 
indications which led his Government to 
think that intention of Axis Powers was 
aggression in Balkans and that real inten- 
tion behind screen of Danzig was to launch 
an attack on Roumania cither directly or 
indirectly. 


Records conversation with Finnish 
Minister who called to inquire how posi- 
tion of Finland was likely to be affected 
as result of Anglo-Franco-Sovict negotia- 
tions, 
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NO. AND NAME 


244 Frencu EMBASSY 


245 


London 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 


DATE 
July 5 


July 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


PAGE 


Memorandum containing observations of 266 


French Government on M. Molotov’s 
reply of July 3 (No. 226) to proposals made 
to him on July 1 (No. 207). 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent commenting on 
conditions attached by H.M.G. to any 
financial and economic assistance to 
Poland. 


CHAPTER V 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet Government: 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations: the Danzig question and German- 
Polish relations. (July 6-12, 1939) 
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252 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 331 


Sir W. Szeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 154 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 547 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 213 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 213 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 161 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 162 


DATE 
July 6 


July 6 


July 6 


July 6 


July 6 


July 6 


July 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that M.F.A. has to answer question 
from Leader of Opposition regarding 
foreign policy on July 7 and has referred 
the wording of his reply concerning Turco- 
British understanding to Embassy: reports 
composition of reply with suggested 
amendment. 


Refers to No. 233 and transmits transla- 
tion of Russian text of Article 1 as com- 
municated by M. Molotov on July 3. 


Refers to No. 228 and explains reasons 
why he feels that Count Ciano’s suggestion 
for patience and waiting might be given 
a trial. 


Refers to No. 236 regarding proposed 
declaration to be made in Parliament and 
transmits two minor corrections to state- 
ments of fact suggested by M.F.A. 


States that it has been decided to send 
General Sir W. E. Ironside to Warsaw to 
discuss present military situation with 
Polish General Staff: instructions to in- 
form Polish Government of proposal and 
transmit their views. 


Refers to Nos. 227 and 253 and transmits 
observations on minor alterations proposed 
by Soviet Government regarding Articles 
1 and 3. 


Refers to Nos. 251 and 253 and sum- 
marizes limit of concessions which H.M.G. 
are prepared to make to Soviet Govern- 
ment; instructions regarding action to be 
taken should it appear impossible to reach 
agreement within limits set forth: H.M.G. 
cannot agree to make entry into force of 
agreement dependent on conclusion of 
military conversations. 
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259 


261 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
To Sir W. SEEDS July 6 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 160 


To Sir H. Knatcusutt- July 6 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 263 


To Sir W. SEEDS July 6 
Moscow 


No. 537 


To Mr. ORDE July 6 
Riga 
No. 189 


To Mr. Norton July 6 
Warsaw 


Sim P. Loraine July 6 
Rome 


Mr. HOLMAN July 6 
Berlin 


Sır P. LORAINE July 7 
Rome 
Tel. No. 550 


Sm P. Loraine July 7 
Rome 
Tel. No. 552 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to Nos. 225, 226 and 227, and 
transmits observations and instructions 
regarding action to be taken: in event of 
negotiations on general agreement break- 
ing down inquires opinion as to prospect 
of securing simple tripartite agreement. 


Refers to No. 246 and transmits views 
regarding question of reply of M.F.A. to 
Leader of Opposition: hopes that Turkish 
Government will see their way to omitting 
specific mention of ‘military’ questions. 


Records conversation with Soviet Ambas- 
sador regarding recent developments in 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations: M. Maisky, 
in reply to question regarding Baltic 
States, said that from what he had heard, 
they would not object to guarantee if one 
were arranged, 


Records conversation with Estonian 
Minister regarding Estonian Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact with Germany, Estonia's position 
in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations and 
implication of visit of Chief of German 
Intelligence Staff to Tallinn and Helsing- 
fors. 


Letter from Sir A. Cadogan acknowledging 
No. 223 and referring to point regarding 
suppression of scare stories in British and 
French press: explains reasons why certain 
rumours had been given publicity and asks 
for opinion on future course of action. 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan reporting infor- 
mation from Soviet Chargé d'Affaires re- 
garding his conversation with Count 
Ciano on general international situation: 
reports also information from M. Helfand 
regarding Vatican proposals respecting 
Danzig and his views concerning Ger- 
many’s intentions towards Yugoslavia, 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent reporting his 
conversation with Dr. Kordt, Herr Rib- 
bentrop’s private secretary, regarding 
Danzig question; comments on conversa- 
tion, 


Refers to No. 234 and asks for instructions 
as to attitude he should adopt vis-à-vis 
colleagues, &c. should fact of interview 
with Signor Mussolini leak out. 


Refers to No. 234 and reports interview with 
Signor Mussolini when aide-mémoire con- 
taining Prime Minister’s message handed 
to him: Signor Mussolini considered that 
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287 


288 


262 


263 


265 


267 


268 


269 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr, Osporne 
‘The Vatican 
Tel. No. 24 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
rel. No. 214 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 215 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 553 


Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 259 


To Sır P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 292 


To Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 313 
Saving 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
MARSHALL-CORNWALL 
War Office 


DATE 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 

only basis on which peaceful settlement 
could be secured was for Poland to acquiesce 
in incorporation of Danzig in Reich: he 
agreed that if Great Britain fought on 
Polish side over Danzig, Italy would fight 
on that of Germany. 


Transmits views of H.M.G. regarding 
Danzig question for information of Pope. 


Refers to No. 241 and transmits informa- 
tion from French Ambassador regarding 
his interview with M.F.A. when M. 
Beck restated Polish Government's policy 
generally as given in No. 219. 


Refers to No. 263 and reports further in- 
formation from French Ambassador re- 
garding his discussion with M. Beck on 
likelihood of counter-measures by Polish 
Government. 


Refers to Nos. 261 and 258 and compares 
Signor Mussolini’s postulation for settle- 
ment of Danzig question with remarks of 
Sovict Chargé d’Affaires regarding pro- 
posal of Vatican that Poland should agree 
that Danzig should revert to Reich: cir- 
cumstances have been brought to know- 
ledge of H.M. Minister to Holy See who 
will try to ascertain facts of case. 


Reports information from M.F.A. that 
Roumanian Government felt that time 
had come when some publicity must be 
given to encouragement which Hungarian 
and Bulgarian irredentism was now re- 
ceiving from Axis Powers and that, simul- 
taneously with this publicity, Government 
were making certain military dispositions 
of purely preliminary and precautionary 
nature. 


Refers to No. 260: instructions to say 
nothing unless coerced and transmits reply 
that should be madc in these circumstances. 


Refers to Nos. 246 and 254 regarding reply 
to be made by Turkish M.F.A. to Leader 
of Opposition concerning Anglo-Turkish 
understanding: instructions to communi- 
cate substance to French Government and 
express hope that they will agree with 
views expressed, 


Memorandum reporting conversation with 
Lt.-Col. Count von Schwerin of German 
General Staff regarding present interna- 
tional situation: Count von Schwerin of 
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273 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E, Pripps 
Paris 
No. 875 


MR. ORDE 
Riga 
No. 247 


To Sir E. Pures 
Paris 


Sır E. Pripps 
Paris 


DATE 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


July 7 


274 To Sir H. Knatcuputr- July 8 


275 


276 


HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 266 


Mr. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 42 


Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 
Tel. No. 427 
Saving 


July 8 


July 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
opinion that war must result unless 
H.M.G. managed to convince Herr Hitler 
that they were in earnest and advocated, 
among other things, that Mr. Churchill 
should be taken into Cabinet. 


Refers to Nos. 172 and 173 and transmits 
aide-mémoire containing French Govern- 
ment’s reply to request for their views on 
preliminary draft reply to Turkish Govern- 
ment’s counter-draft for Interim Under- 
standing (No. 134). 


Reports observations made by M.F.A. to 
H.M. Consul-General, Moscow, regarding 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations and his 
conviction that there was no chance of 
Soviet-German agreement. Reports com- 
ments of M.F.A. regarding rumour that 
German Government were sounding Lat- 
vian Government as to acceptability of 
Russo-German guarantee. 


Letter from Secretary of State inquiring 
views regarding approach to be made to 
M. Daladier on subject of Italy and sug- 
gesting that it might be better to make 
approach now before result of negotiations 
with U.S.S.R. are known. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
that M. Bonnet considers that next weck 
would be good time to approach M. Dala- 
dier regarding Franco-ltalian conversa- 
tions, and requests approval to speak to 
M. Daladier accordingly: asks for autho- 
rization to inform President of Council 
that H.M.G. will get an assurance from 
Italian Government that they will confine 
their demands to those which they had put 
forward unofficially. 


Refers to Nos. 165 and 218 and states that 
as French Government are likely to agree 
shortly to suggestion that Interim Under- 
standing should be made tripartite, dis- 
cussion is being held with them regarding 
possibility of telescoping Interim Under- 
standing and final Treaty into one. 


Refers to No. 265 and reports that Car- 
dinal Secretary of State explicitly denies 
report that Pope has evolved or proposed 
a solution of Danzig question based on 
transfer of Free City to Germany. 


Refers to No. 237 and transmits full sum- 
mary of French Government’s reply re- 
garding Article 6 of Anglo-Turkish De- 
claration. 
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282 


NO, AND NAME 


Mr. Jess 
Forcign Office 


To Mr. Snow 
Helsingfors 
No. 142 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 155 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 164 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 156 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 157 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 334 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 158 


Sır W. Seens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 159 


DATE 


July 8 


July 8 


July 9 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Minute recording conversation with Count 
von Schwerin regarding international 
situation: Count von Schwerin considered 
that Herr Hitler was determined to get 
Danzig before September and that only 
plainest speaking accompanied by ‘deeds’ 
would deter him. (See also No. 269.) 


Records conversation on June 27 with 
Finnish Minister who made unofficial pro- 
test regarding what appeared to be deci- 
sion of H.M.G. to agree to guarantee of 
Finland by Soviet Government: Finnish 
Government were irrevocably opposed to 
this. 


Reports that action has been taken on 
Nos. 251, 252 and 253 and that M. Molo- 
tov was handed drafts of all remaining 
articles of Treaty: enlarges on three main 
points outstanding and states that French 
Ambassador agrees that it is unlikely that 
Soviet Government would be prepared to 
negotiate limited tripartite treaty in event 
of failure to conclude the wider agreement. 


Refers to No. 279 and transmits observa- 
tions and instructions regarding three 
main points outstanding. 


Refers to No. 279 and reports further ‘dis- 
cussion with M. Molotov covering Article 
1, new draft Protocol put forward by 
M. Molotov which he now calls ‘supple- 
mentary letter’, and Article 6 (relation 
between military covenant and political 
agreement); expresses view, with which 
French Ambassador agrees, that there 
would be no advantage in proposing con- 
clusion of limited tripartite agreement. 


Refers to No. 281 and transmits draft of 
supplementary letter referred to therein. 


Refers to No. 274 and asks whether Turk- 
ish Government may be informed of sub- 
stance, 


Refers to Nos. 208 and 281 and reports 
position regarding preamble and Articles 
2, 3; 4, 5, and 7. 


Refers to No. 280 and comments on M. 
Molotov's formula of July 8: inquires 
whether paragraph 3 of new draft Protocol 
of July 9 (No. 282) would be acceptable 
if a specified alteration made: suggests 
addition to paragraph 2 of draft in 
question. 
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313 


314 


314 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir E. Preps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 320 

Saving 


DATE 
July 10 


Mr. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
No. 124 


July 10 


288 To Sir E. Pures 


Paris 


July 10 


289 Mr. NORTON 


Warsaw 


July 10 


290 To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 165 


July 11 


291 To Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 282 


July 11 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 173 and 218 and sets forth 
views of H.M.G. regarding possibility of 
telescoping Interim Understanding with 
Turkey into definitive Agreement: con- 
siders, subject to agreement of French 
Government, that Agreement should be 
operative for five years. 


Refers to No. 262 and reports interview 
with Cardinal Secretary of State when 
aide-mémoire containing H.M.G.’s views 
regarding Danzig situation given to him: 
Cardinal stated that warning that Great 
Britain and France would support Poland 
in event of hostilities arising over Danzig 
had been passed on to Italian Ambassador 
to Holy Sce. 


Letter from Secretary of State referring to 
Nos. 272 and 273 and stating that Prime 
Minister has no objection to suggestion 
being made to M. Daladier as outlined 
regarding assurance to be obtained from 
Italian Government. 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan discussing tactics 
of Polish Government regarding Danzig 
and difficulties of M. Beck’s position: 
stresses necessity of showing confidence in 
Polish Government and mentions indica- 
tions received that doubts still exist in 
some quarters as to whether H.M.G. are 
determined to back up Poland if she 
resists unilateral overthrow of her position 
at Danzig. 


Refers to Nos. 279, 281, 282, 284 and 285 
regarding which instructions will be sent 
after consultation with French Govern- 
ment: sets forth suggestion being made to 
French Government that in return for 
Soviet acceptance of H.M.G.’s formula for 
indirect aggression, H.M.G. and French 
Governments should agree to Russian 
demand for simultaneous signature of 
political and military agreements: in- 
quires views as to whether Soviet Govern- 
ment, if faced with breakdown of negotia- 
tions, might agree to accept H.M.G.'s 
formula for Article 1, or, alternatively, to 
fall back on simple agreement applying 
only to three contracting parties. 


Refers to No. 266 regarding Roumanian 
Government’s intention to publicize en- 
couragement which Hungarian and Bul- 
garian irredentism is receiving from Axis 
Powers and expresses apprehensions re- 
garding such a course: instructions to 
inform M.F.A. accordingly. 
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292 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 


293 


294 


295 


296 


297 


298 


NO. AND NAME 


HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 21 
Saving 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
No. 454 


Mr. GALLIENNE 
Tallinn 
No, 82 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 160 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 167 


DATE 
July 11 


July 11 


July 11 


July 11 


July 11 


July 12 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from M.F.A. that 
German Ambassador, in conversation with 
Secretary-General, pressed very strongly 
that after signature of final Anglo-Turkish 
Agreement, M.F.A. should include in any 
speech he might make on subject some 
friendly reference to Germany. M.F.A. 
promised to do so. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador who gave an account of his discus- 
sion in Warsaw with M. Beck regarding 
Danzig: Count Raczynski commented on 
progress of Anglo-Polish financial negotia- 
tions and stated that General Ironside’s 
visit to Warsaw would be very welcome: 
questions of Italo-German arrangement 
regarding Tyrol and apprehensions of 
Roumanian Government about German 
encouragement to Hungary and Bulgaria 
discussed: Count Raczynski given present 
position of state of Anglo-Soviet negotia- 
tions. 


Transmits copy of despatch addressed to 
H.M. Minister, Riga, respecting conversa- 
tion with Estonian M.F.A. regarding 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations: latter said it 
was impossible for Estonia to agree, even 
in theory, that a Soviet guarantee could 
be accepted. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent stating that 
French Government were prepared to 
agree to British formula regarding in- 
direct aggression, but that they could not 
accept Soviet proposal that political and 
military agreements should be signed 
simultaneously, 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
of observations made to M. Bonnet, on 
passing through Paris, regarding (1) Herr 
Hitler’s aims and intentions, (2) desir- 
ability of reopening Franco-Italian con- 
versations, (3) state of Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet negotiations and (4) possibility of 
reopening of direct negotiations between 
Poland and Germany. 


Refers to No. 290 and transmits views 
asked for: suggests that another attempt 
be made to discuss question of indirect 
aggression: advances grounds for retention 
of words ‘direct or indirect aggression’ in 
text of Article 1, 


Refers to Nos. 281 and 282 and sets forth 
reasons why H.M.G. cannot accept M. 
Molotov’s formala: M. Molotov's insist- 
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303 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- July 12 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 2 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 168 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 169 


To Sir E. Priprs 
Paris 
Tel. No. 329 
Saving 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 74 
Saving 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 75 
Saving 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 


No. 559 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


ence that political agreement must wait 
upon military agreement also cannot be 
agreed to: enumerates concessions already 
made to Soviet Government and suggests 
that hint might be conveyed to M. Molotov 
that patience of H.M.G. is well-nigh ex- 
hausted. 


Refers to No. 283: instructions to inform 
Turkish Government that H.M.G. are 
disposed to think that there are advantages 
in proceeding on a tripartite basis and that 
it is believed that such procedure would 
be agreeable to French Government. 


Refers to Nos. 281 and 282 and criticizes 
method of dealing with Holland and 
Switzerland now proposed by M. Molo- 
tov: suggests alternative procedure. 


Refers to Nos. 290 and 298 and states that 
in view of French objections bargain sug- 
gested in No. 290 regarding simultancous 
signature of military and political agree- 
ments will not now be offered to M. 
Molotov: French Government also against 
idea of simple agreement limited to 
guarantees ggainst aggression. 


Refers to No. 212: instructions to inform 
M. Bonnet that statement on Danzig made 
by Prime Minister in Parliament on 
July 10 constitutes sufficient warning to 
Herr Hitler for the moment and that it is 
not proposed in addition to speak to Ger- 
man Ambassador in sense suggested. 


Reports information from U.S, Ambas- 
sador regarding his conversations in Danzig 
with Dr. Burckhardt, Dr. Böttcher and 
M. Chodacki on present situation. 


Reports information from Polish official 
that Polish Government’s calm was largely 
due to fact that they saw no concrete 
evidence of any German intention to 
threaten Poland in general military sense: 
they would not wish to make protest to 
Danzig Senate until they were sure that 
grounds on which it was based were serious 
and well established. 


Records observations made to Soviet 
Ambassador regarding views of H.M.G. 
on (1) refusal of Soviet Government to 
include Netherlands and Switzerland 
among countries whose independence 
should be defended; (2) definition of in- 
direct aggression and (3) Soviet demand 
that political agreement should be signed 
simultaneously with military agreement. 
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308 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Norton 

Warsaw 

No. 451 


FRENCH Empassy 
London 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
No. 385 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 


DATE 
July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


States that Polish Chargé d’Affaires was 
informed at Foreign Office on July 6 of 
state of Anglo-Soviet negotiations and 
attitude of Soviet Government should it 
be necessary for U.S.S.R. to come to 
assistance of H.M.G. in event of latter 
having to implement their guarantee to 
Poland. 


Memorandum containing views of French 
Government regarding Articles 1 and 6 of 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet draft agreement. 


Refers to No. 274 and transmits copy of 
Note from French Embassy in Angora to 
M.F.A. signifying desire of French Govern- 
ment to begin tripartite conversations 
with view to concluding political agree- 
ments envisaged, and connected technical 
agreements, 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan acknowledging 
No. 257 and explaining reasons why he 
suggested that publicity should not be 
given in French and British press to various 
rumours: views regarding future course of 
action, 
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Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet Government: 
Mr. Strang’s summary of the position on July 20: General Sir E. 
Ironside’s visit to Poland: Anglo-Polish financial negotiations: the 
situation in Danzig. (July 13-20, 1939) 
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311 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. RENDEL 

Sofia 

Tel. No. 104 


Mr. RENDEL 
Sofia 
Tel. No. 105 


DATE 


July 13 


July 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from President of 
Council regarding his visit to Berlin: he 
stated that Germans had made no de- 
mands of any kind and he was now more 
confident that Bulgaria would be able to 
remain neutral if war came: Yugoslav 
Government who were also anxious to 
remain neutral would co-operate with him 
to that end. 


Refers to No. 310 and reports further in- 
formation from President of Council 
regarding his conversations with Herr 
Hitler, Herr von Ribbentrop and Field- 
Marshal Gôring: President of Council 
optimistic about general situation and 
still thought that Germans would be pre- 
pared to negotiate over Danzig on equal 
terms, but danger that incident might 
occur which could lead to war. 
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319 


320 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Sir W. SEEDS July 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 162 


Sır P. LORAINE July 
Rome 
Tel. No. 563 


Sir P. Loraine July 
Rome 
Tel. No. 237 
Saving 


Sir N. HENDERSON July 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 320 
Saving 


FRENCH Empassy July 
London 


To M. DALADIER July 
Paris 


To FRENCH AMBASSADOR July 
London 


To Sir N. HENDERSON July 
Berlin 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL+ July 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 12 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to Nos. 298, 300 and 301 and 
reports divergencies in instructions received 
by himself and French Ambassador: asks 
for views on points mentioned. 


Transmits translation of Note, published 
in press on July 13, sent by Italian Govern- 
ment to French Government on July 10 
regarding agreement concluded on June 23 
by French and Turkish Governments 
relative to cession of Sandjak of Alexan- 
dretta to Turkey. 


Refers to No, 313 and reports Dr. Gayda’s 
comments on Italian Note to French 
Government which he described as a pro- 
test and ‘a clear denunciation of the new 
violations of the international pledges com- 
mitted by France’. 


Refers to No. 296 and reports views of 
French, Belgian and Italian Ambassadors 
regarding situation: all agreed as to un- 
desirability of any further public warnings 
respecting Danzig. 


Memorandum containing instructions sent 
to French Ambassador in Moscow on 
July 11 regarding Article 1, Protocol and 
Article 6 of projected agreement: states 
that French Government are prepared to 
send forthwith to Moscow high military 
officer to begin military conversations at 
once. 


Letter from Mr. Chamberlain suggesting 
that in view of general situation M. Dala- 
dicr might reconsider question of Franco- 
Italian conversations. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent referring to 
No. 316 and commenting on proposed 
text of Article 1: refers to offer to send high 
military officer to open conversations with 
Soviet General Staff and suggests that as 
H.M.G. have not considered matter it 
might be better if offer was not made to 
M. Molotov until point further examined. 


Letter from Secretary of State acknow- 
ledging No. 296: approves conversation 
with M. Bonnet and states that General 
Sir E. Ironside leaves shortly for Warsaw. 
Prime Minister to make an announce- 
ment about extended fleet exercises on 
July 14. 


Refers to No. 205 and transmits summary 
of Turkish Government’s reply to H.M.G.’s 
offer regarding financial and economic 
help. 
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353 


321 


322 


323 


324 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir W. SEEDS 

Moscow 

Tel. No. 171 


DATE 
July 14 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 405 


July 14 


To Sir H. KNATGHBULL- July 14 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 6 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 172 


July 14 


Mr. TROUTBECK 


July 14 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Pripps 
Paris 


July 14 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 220 


July 15 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 406 


July 15 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 173 


July 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 

States that Soviet Ambassador has sug- 
gested as personal idea of his own that 
difficulty over Article 6 might be over- 
come by stipulating that military conver- 
sations must be concluded within a fixed 
time limit. 


Reports that State Secretary has no know- 
ledge regarding rumour of intention of 
Herr Hitler to visit Danzig about July 20. 


Refers to No. 274 and states that French 
Government have now formally agreed 
that not only Interim Understanding but 
also definitive agreement should be tri- 
partite: instructions regarding reply to 
Turkish Government’s counter-draft for 
Interim Understanding will be sent when 
French observations concerning matter 
have been considered. 


Refers to No. 312 and states that efforts 
are being made to eliminate points of 
divergence but it may not be possible to 
do so in time for meeting on July 15. 


Minute recording conversation with H.M. 
Consul-General at Danzig regarding situa- 
tion there: Mr. Shepherd considers that 
when all preparations have been made, 
financial collapse is likely to be given as 
pretext for coup which he expects to take 
place in summer: German aims now often 
proclaimed as Corridor and Danzig. 


Letter to Prime Minister informing him 
of reactions of M. Daladier to letter 
addressed to him on July 13 (No. 317): 
expresses view that although he believes 
M. Daladier will do his best to meet wishes 
of Prime Minister he is not hopeful of 
tenor of reply. 


Reports reasons for decision of Polish 
Government not to sign financial agree- 
ment: refers to No. 245 and carnestly 
hopes that difficulties will be overcome 
without publicity. 


Reports conversation with State Secretary 
who gave an account of what he con- 
sidered to be Herr Hitler’s present views 
on situation regarding Danzig: Herr von 
Weizsacker stated that only danger to 
world peace at moment, in opinion of 
Herr Hitler and German Government, 
was lack of control of individual Poles. 


Refers to No. 312: states that points of 
divergence have been discussed with 
French Government and records decisions 
agreed to regarding Article 1, Protocol and 
Article 6. 
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330 


331 


332 


333 


334 


335 


336 


337 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 16 


Sır H, KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 15 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 815 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel, No. 80 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
No. 476 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 820 


MR. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
No. 126 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


DATE 
July 15 


July 15 


July 15 


July 17 


July 17 


July 17 


July 17 


July 17 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 299 and reports action 
taken: Secretary-General expressed some 
disappointment as he anticipated result of 
tripartite proceedings would be to cause 
inevitable delay: draws attention to risk 
of creation of bad feeling if H.M.G. and 
French Government decide on tripartite 
procedure and then inform Turkish 
Government of their decision. 


Refers to No. 320 regarding financial and 
economic help for Turkey and comments 
on certain points raised by Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


Reports representations made to State 
Secretary regarding remark made by 
Dr. Keppler, Under-Secretary at Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, that Herr Hitler was 
convinced that Great Britain would never 
fight over Danzig. 


Reports information from High Commis- 
sioner regarding suggestion of Gauleiter 
for meeting of himself, High Commis- 
sioner and Polish Commissioner-General 
and enumerates points which Gauleiter 
was to bring up for discussion: meeting did 
not, however, take place: High Commis- 
sioner has now arranged meeting between 
President of Senate and Polish Commis- 
sioner-General at which Editor of ‘Gazeta 
Polska’ would also be present. 


Records representations made by Polish 
Ambassador regarding Anglo-Polish finan- 
cial negotiations and transmits commu- 
nication left by him regarding matter: 
Count Raczynski was urged to endeavour 
to obtain authority of Polish Government 
to sign agreement and to send over delega- 
tion as quickly as possible to discuss out- 
standing matters. 


Discusses German military preparations 
and possibilities of war over Danzig. 


Refers to No, 287 regarding Danzig situa- 
tion and transmits reply of Cardinal 
Secretary of State thereto: comments on. 


Letter to Secretary of State: discusses 
future of Danzig and expresses view that 
Polish Government should make best bar- 
gain they can with Herr Hitler now other- 
wise in the end they may lose Corridor 
itself: refers to No. 328 and suggests that if 
position is as stated regarding Herr Hitler’s 
views, it should serve as basis for serious 
consideration by H.M.G. in forming their 
immediate policy: suggests what might be 
done with view to minimizing risk of war 
in autumn. 
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338 


339 


341 


342 


343 


NO. AND NAME 
Sır W. Seeps 

Moscow 

Tel. No. 165 


Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 166 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 228 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 221 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 167 


To Mr. NoRTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 229 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 327 
Saving 


DATE 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 329 and reports result of 
discussion with M. Molotov regarding 
(1) H.M.G.’s formula for direct and in- 
direct aggression, (2) Protocol omitting 
Netherlands and Switzerland from list of 
States but with addition of general formula 
providing for consultation and (3) Article 
6. M. Molotov asked for definite answer 
whether H.M.G. and French Government 
were prepared to agree that political and 
military agreements should form one 
organic whole, 


Refers to No. 338 and reports that during 
discussion on Article 6 M. Molotov 
complained that British and French press 
were grossly misrepresenting Soviet atti- 
tude and were alleging that Soviet Govern- 
ment were demanding conclusion of 
preliminary military agreement in ad- 
vance of conclusion of political agreement. 


Refers to No. 327 and summarizes verbal 
communication left by Polish Ambassador 
on July 17 (see No. 334) to general effect 
that while Polish Government wished to 
complete negotiations for commercial 
credits, they were unable to accept condi- 
tions attached to grant of financial credits. 


Transmits message from General Sir E. 
Ironside urging that, in view of serious 
situation, H.M.G.’s conditions for financial 
help to Poland be modified or left for sub- 
sequent discussion: loan definitely for 
military purposes and would be so em- 
ployed. 


Refers to No. 338 and explains reason 
why matters dealt with in point 1 of 
No. 329 not raised with M. Molotov: 
transmits text of material part of Article 1 
submitted to him. 


Amplifies No. 340 and states that position 
has been discussed with Chancellor of 
Exchequer and with Polish Ambassador 
and M. Koc: instructions on points to be 
put to Polish Government: suggests that 
General Ironside approach Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz and urge him to give in- 
structions in sense proposed. 


Reports interview with State Secretary 
when substance of German reply to recent 
declaration made by M. Bonnet to Ger- 
man Ambassador on subject of Danzig 
(see No. 212) was read by Baron von 
Weizsäcker. 
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381 


345 


346 


347 


348 


349 


350 


351 


352 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. ORDE 
Riga 
No. 203 


FRENCH EMBASSY 
London 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 81 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 174 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 222 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 224 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 24 


II-VI 


DATE 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits copy of memorandum left by 
Estonian Minister at Foreign Office on 
July 10 recording views of Estonian 
Government regarding discussions taking 
place in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations 
on question of automatic assistance to be 
rendered to Estonia in certain circum- 
stances, 


Note regarding conversation between 
M. Molotov and French and British Am- 
bassadors on July 17 regarding Articles 1 
and 6 of draft Agreement: M. Bonnet 
considers that Russian version of Article 
6 should be accepted and suggests cer- 
tain alterations in Article 1 which M. 
Molotov might accept: suggests that Am- 
bassadors be given freedom of action to 
conclude agreement on best possible terms. 


Letter to Secretary of State commenting 
on report in German papers that there 
was some question of sending a British 
squadron of bombers to Poland: stresses 
dangers of such a course should rumour 
be correct. 


Refers to No. 333 and reports that meeting 
between President of Senate and Polish 
Commissioner-General led to nothing 
more than prospective settlement of some 
outstanding matters of local detail. 


Refers to No. 339 and states that it is 
difficult to trace leakages but many of 
them emanate from Tass representative 
in London, 


Refers to Nos, 340 and 343 and reports that 
after taking matter up with Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz and M. Beck, General Ironside and 
himself see no prospect of Polish Govern- 
ment accepting condition about transfer. 


Reports that M. Beck contemplates send- 
ing short note to Danzig Senate in near 
future warning them that recent events 
(i.e. militarization) had not passed un- 
noticed: H.M.G. and French Government 
would be consulted beforehand and he 
hoped that their representatives at Danzig 
would support representations of Polish 
Commissioner-General. 


Reports that M.F.A. would be glad to 
learn position in regard to negotiations 
with Soviet Government and asks for state- 
ment which could be passed on to him: 
hesitates to suggest that M.F.A. might be 
of assistance but mentions that he is in 
close relations with Soviet Government. 
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383 
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386 


386 


387 


387 


353 


354 


355 


357 


358 


359 


NO. AND NAME 
MR. SHEPHERD 

Danzig 

Tel. No. 83 


Sir H. Witson 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 175 
Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No, 176 


FRENCH Empassy 
London 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 


DATE 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits translation of notes of conver- 
sation of High Commissioner with Gau- 
leiter Forster who informed M. Burck- 
hardt of result of his interview with Herr 
Hitler regarding Danzig: enumerates 
points decided upon among which was 
that Senate would ask High Commis- 
sioner to intervene in difficult questions 
and Herr Forster asked him to do so at 
once in matter of military trains; article to 
be published by Herr Forster which if not 
ill received should end press polemics: if 
there was a détente in situation, all mili- 
tary measures now taken in Danzig would 
be dropped. 
Record of conversation with Herr Wohltat 
regarding deterioration in Anglo-German 
relations: Herr Wohltat stated finally that 
Herr Hitler did not wish to become in- 
volved in war and would try to avoid it. 
Reports on military activities in Danzig 
and discusses situation. 


Reports that there has been lull in political 
activities in Danzig during past ten days: 
comments on personalities concerned in 
contest going on between extreme Nazi 
elements and more moderate members of 
Senate: public opinion convinced that 
Danzig will eventually become part of 
Reich and that neither France nor 
Britain will go to war over Free City. 
Memorandum from French Government 
emphasizing importance of coming to 
agreement immediately with Soviet Union 
if war is to be averted: they consider 
acceptance of Russian definition of in- 
directaggression preferable to consequences 
which might follow breakdown of con- 
versations and request that instructions on 
lines of Memorandum be sent to two 
Ambassadors in Moscow at once. 


Letter to Secretary of State: transmits 
personal message from M. Bonnet stressing 
importance of concluding agreement with 
U.S.S.R. 


Letter to Secretary of State reporting con- 
versation with M. Bonnet who referred to 
communication he had made to Count 
Welczeck on July ı regarding French 
readiness to come to Poland’s assistance. 
Herr von Ribbentrop had written letter to 
M. Bonnet on subject which had been read 
to Sir N. Henderson in Berlin (see No. 344). 
When M. Bonnet had drafted reply to 
Herr von Ribbentrop he would com- 
municate it and Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
letter. 
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394 


396 


397 


398 


361 


362 


363 


364 


365 


366 


367 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Mr. Norton July 20 
Warsaw 


Tel. No. 226 


Mr. NORTON July 20 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 227 


To Mr. NORTON July 20 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 230 


Mr. SHEPHERD July 20 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 84 


Mr. Norton July 20 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 228 


To Sir H. Knatcusutt- July 20 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 13 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- July 20 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 14 


To Mr. NORTON July 20 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 231 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits message from Military Attaché 
for War Office reporting strength of garri- 
son in Danzig and of German garrisons on 
Poland’s western frontier. 


Refers to No. 341 and reports good effect 
which General Ironside’s visit is having in 
Warsaw. 


Refers to Nos. 341 and 350 regarding 
financial negotiations and explains latest 
developments: M. Koc being asked 
whether Polish Government will now sign 
Agreement: unless Agreement signed 
within few days offer of cash credits will 
have to be dropped for present Parlia- 
mentary Session. 


Refers to No. 353 and reports summary of 
Gauleiter Forster’s article to be published 
in ‘Danziger Vorposten’; it reiterates deter- 
mination of Danzig to form part of Reich 
and repeats Chancellor’s proposal of April 
28: considers important that atmosphere 
should not be prejudiced by violent press 
comment and submits that hint in this 
sense be given to British press. 


Reports incident on Polish-Danzig fron- 
tier in which Polish guard shot dead by 
S.A. man: Polish Government hopeful of 
being able to settle matter without grave 
consequences: two other protests recently 
made to Senate against (a) unjustified dis- 
missal of Polish workmen and (b) infringe- 
ment of rights of Polish Inspectors. 


Refers to No. 330 regarding negotiations 
with Turkey: instructions to explain to 
M.F.A. that French Government have 
stated that they consider it would be ad- 
vantageous to make next stages tripartite 
and that H.M.G. are in favour of this and 
hope that M.F.A, will agree. 


Refers to No. 352 regarding Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet negotiations and states that state- 
mentasked for is being prepared: authorizes 
personal approach to M.F.A. regarding 
any help he might be able to give in con- 
vincing Soviet Government of sincerity of 
H.M.G. concerning negotiations. 


Refers to No. 362 and states that accept- 
ance of M. Koc’s formula, less certain 
condition, gives Polish Government sub- 
stance of what they ask and as H.M.G. 
have gone very far to meet Polish wishes 
they cannot make further concessions: 
instructions to impress these points on 
M. Beck and express hope that Polish 
Government will now agrce to sign. 
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402 


403 


403 


404 


368 


369 


370 Mr. R. S. Hupson 


371 


372 


373 


374 


375 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 77 
Saving 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 78 
Saving 


Department of 
Overseas Trade 


Sir O. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. Roperts 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. Snow 
Helsingfors 
No. 154 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
No. 204 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 


DATE 
July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


July 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits summary, according to official 
communiqué of July 20, of interview with 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz published in foreign 
press, in which Marshal sets forth attitude 
of Polish Government regarding question 
of Danzig. 


Refers to No. 350 and reports result of 
further representations made to Polish 
Government in endeavour to persuade 
them to sign Agreement: Economic Ad- 
viser strongly urged that someone might 
be sent to London to continue negotia- 
tions: unlikely that M. Koc will return. 


Record of conversation with Herr Wohltat 
regarding prospect of economic prosperity 
if present political difficulties were re- 
moved: Herr Wohltat inquired whether, if 
Great Britain, U.S.A., and Germany 
could agree on plan for industrial develop- 
ment, U.S. and Great Britain would help 
on the capital side: personal suggestion 
advanced by Mr. Hudson regarding plan 
for administration of African Colonies. 


Minute recording discussion with Polish 
Ambassador regarding deadlock which has 
arisen over financial agreement with 
Poland and possibilities of overcoming it: 
Count Raczynski stated that French 
Minister of Finance in discussing matter 
with Polish Ambassador in Paris had been 
quite agreeable to making a French loan 
without any of conditions demanded by 
H.M.G. 


Memorandum summarizing indications 
which show that Herr Hitler may have 
been influenced by recent signs of British 
determination, 


Records representations made by Finnish 
Minister on July 14 regarding position of 
Finland in Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotia- 
tions and transmits copy of aide-mémoire 
setting forth views of Finnish Government 
concerning matter, 


Summarizes conversations between General 
Sir E. Ironside and Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
at which M. Beck and himself were present: 
questions discussed covered political, 
financial and military questions. 


Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick referring to 
No. 353 and enclosing copy of notes in 
French received from M. Burckhardt re- 
garding his interview with Gauleiter 
Forster: comments on possibilities in 
present situation. 
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405 


407 


410 


413 


415 


419 


NO. AND NAME 


376 Mr. STRANG 
Moscow 


DATE 
July 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent commenting on 
progress of Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotia- 
tions and attitude of Soviet Government 
towards agreement: transmits compromise 
draft for definition of indirect aggression: 
suggests that if it is decided to start mili- 
tary conversations in Moscow an officer of 
high rank should be sent. 


CHAPTER VII 
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Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet Government: 
Danzig and the German-Polish situation: Anglo-Polish financial 
negotiations: Anglo-Turkish negotiations. (July 21-27, 1939) 


NO. AND NAME 
377 Mr. Norton 

Warsaw 

Tel. No. 229 


378 To Sir W. Szeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 175 


379 To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 177 


DATE 
July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


380 To Sir H. Knarcusutt- July 21 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 18 


381 To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No, 176 


July 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 362 and 367 and reports 
that strongest appeal was made to 
Economic Adviser on July 21 to get his 
Government to sign Financial Agreement: 
Economic Adviser immediately saw M. 
Beck who will meet Minister of Finance 
later in the day. 


Refers to No. 338 and states that H.M.G. 
must insist on their formula regarding 
indirect aggression (Art. 1) but are pre- 
pared to agree to simultaneous entry into 
force of political and military agreements 
(Art. 6): if danger of breakdown of nego- 
tiations seems imminent M. Molotov may 
be informed that H.M.G. agree to imme- 
diate military conversations at whatever 
place may be mutually agreed. 


Refers to No. 378 and states that French 
Government concur but are instructing 
their Ambassador to do his best to devise 
a formula for Article 1 which will meet 
H.M.G.’s point of view and prove accept- 
able to M. Molotov. 


Refers to No. 353 and sets forth present 
position of Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotia- 
tions. 


Inquires views, in event of its proving im- 
possible to reach agreement on lines of 
No. 378, on reactions of M. Molotov if 
faced by alternative of limited treaty or 
complete breakdown of negotiations: also 
inquires opinion whether, in event of 
negotiations reaching deadlock, it might 
not be advisable to recall Mr. Strang for 
consultation. 
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382 


383 


384 


385 


386 


388 


389 


NO. AND NAME 
To MR. SHEPHERD 


Danzig 
Tel. No. 35 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 232 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 86 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 409 


To Mr. Norron 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 233 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel, No. 408 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 29 


To MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 36 


DATE 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to communicate substance of 
No. 386 to High Commissioner and convey 
personal message to him from Secretary of 
State suggesting that he might arrange 
early and private meeting with M. Beck 
with view to promoting good atmosphere 
for negotiations on concrete questions 
between Senate and Polish Government. 


Refers to No. 367 and states that if Polish 
loan is to get through during present Parlia- 
mentary Session, Bill must be presented on 
July 24 and therefore Agreement must be 
signed on morning of that day. 


Refers to frontier incident when Polish 
guard shot: according to Polish Commis- 
sioner’s Office man was on Polish territory 
but Danzig press denies this and states that 
Danzig official fired in self-defence. 


Refers to No. 363 and strongly recom- 
mends adoption of suggestion regarding 
press. 


Refers to Nos. 353 and 363 regarding 
possible détente in Danzig situation and 
sets forth lines on which M. Beck should 
be approached concerning matter. 


Refers to telegram from Budapest report- 
ing information from Roumanian Chargé 
d’Affaires there regarding alarming re- 
ports received by his Government of fever- 
ish military activity in Germany, and 
reports present position regarding German 
military preparations. 


Refers to No. 365 and reports that he is 
asking for early interview with M.F.A.: 
transmits information from French Am- 
bassador regarding interview with Presi- 
dent of Republic and Secretary-General 
when former complained of non-arrival of 
war material: French Ambassador greatly 
impressed with need for speeding up 
matters both as regards financial pro- 
posals and as regards political side of pro- 
gramme: comments on point in French 
aide-mémoire of July 7 (No. 270) regarding 
possibility of German attack through 
Bulgaria. 


Refers to Nos. 353 and 363 and states that 
every precaution is being taken to keep 
development secret: asks report any indi- 
cations of leakage. 
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434 


390 


391 


392 


393 


394 


395 To Sir N. HENDERSON 


396 


397 


NO. AND NAME 
MR. NORTON 

Warsaw 

Tel. No. 231 


Mr. NORTON 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 230 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK 
Foreign Office 


‘To Mr. SHONE 
Belgrade 
No. 252 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
No. 205 


Berlin 


Sir P, LORAINE 
Rome 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


DATE 
July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 364 regarding shooting of 
Polish Customs guard and reports infor- 
mation from M. Beck regarding matter 
and action to be taken by Polish Govern- 
ment: latter regard murder as a local 
incident or even accident. 


Refers to No. 377 regarding financial 
negotiations and reports observation of 
M. Beck that he could not see how Polish 
Government could accept condition about 
not converting credits into gold: matter, 
however, was being reconsidered on July 22. 


Minute recording telephone message from 
French Embassy stating that French 
Government concur in draft reply to 
Moscow (see No. 378): they are sending 
similar instructions to French Ambassador 
in Moscow, but are asking him to do his 
best to find formula for indirect aggression 
which will meet point of view of H.M.G, 
and which M. Molotov can accept. 


Records conversation with Prince Regent 
at Buckingham Palace: questions regard- 
ing Payments Agreement with Yugoslavia, 
Hungarian-Yugoslav relations, Bulgaria, 
prospects of war in Mediterranean and 
German intentions discussed. 


Refers to possibility that negotiations in 
Moscow may lead to simple tripartite 
agreement and reports result of inquiries 
as to how far Polish Government have 
themselves made arrangements with Soviet 
Government to cover contingency of war: 
Polish Government doing all they can to 
improve relations with U.S.S.R. and are 
certain that when time comes they will get 
all assistance they need in munitions and 
raw materials, 


Letter from Secretary of State acknow- 
ledging No. 337 and commenting on possi- 
bility of détente regarding Danzig: regrets 
that it is not possible to restrict press 
polemics and expresses view that it would 
be undesirable to interfere with King-Hall 
letters. 


Letter to Secretary of State: discusses 
Anglo-Italian relations and considers that 
H.M.G.’s attitude of patience, watchful- 
ness and good personal relations in spite 
of provocation is the right one at present. 


Letter to Sir L. Oliphant commenting on 
success of General Ironside’s visit and on 
personalities of Marshal Smigly-Rydz and 
M. Beck. 
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398 


399 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. SHEPHERD 

Danzig 

Tel. No. 38 


Sir W. Sens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 168 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 232 


To Sir W. Sens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 178 


To Sir W. Sens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 179 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 33 


Sır P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 572 


Sır W. Seens 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 169 


DATE 
July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 382: instructions to give 
message to High Commissioner orally and 
general drift only of paragraphs 2 and 3 
of No. 386. 


Transmits text of official statement pub- 
lished in press of July 22 regarding re- 
newal of negotiations concerning trade 
and credit between Germany and U.S.S.R. 


Refers to No. 386 and reports action 
taken: in conversation with M. Beck’s 
Chef de Cabinet latter stated that M. Beck 
agreed with general thesis of which he had 
already heard from M. Burckhardt: 
expects to see M. Beck after weekend when 
matter will be further developed. 


Requests appreciation of present position 
and prospects regarding negotiations, 
with description of background against 
which discussions have to be held: also 
fuller account than hitherto of arguments 
used in advancing H.M.G.’s case and re- 
futing M. Molotoy’s arguments should be 
sent. 


Refers to press reports in Paris and London 
that French Government are prepared to 
meet M. Molotov at all points and have 
been urging H.M.G. in vain to fall into 
line: if subject raised French colleague 
may be informed that leakage is believed 
to be from French sources. 


Refers to No. 380 and states that contents 
communicated to M.F.A.: reports infor- 
mation from M.F.A. regarding his con- 
versation with Soviet Ambassador on 
July 21 and his deduction from nature of 
questions put to him that Soviet Govern- 
ment were nervous as to possible failure 
of Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations: he 
stated that Soviet Ambassador had defin- 
itely denied reports that his Government 
were conducting negotiations with Berlin. 


Reports that nothing has yet been decided 
regarding Signor Grandi’s successor as 
Italian Ambassador in London. 


Refers to Nos. 378, 379 and 381 and re- 
ports that personal view of French Ambas- 
sador and of French Government is that 
M. Molotov’s definition of ‘indirect aggres- 
sion’ (No. 282) could be accepted. French 
Ambassador, however, thinks that M. 
Molotov might agree to some modification 
in his draft and submits alternative formula 
for urgent consideration. 
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407 


408 


410 


411 


412 


413 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Norron 

Warsaw 

Tel. No. 237 


Mr, SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 89 


To Mr. GASCOIGNE 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 19 
Saving 


Sır P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 257 
Saving 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 178 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 179 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


To Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 180 


DATE 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 22 


July 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 391 and states that M. Koc 
has not yet received definite instructions 
regarding signature of Loan Agreement 
and has sent special emissary to Warsaw 
to endeavour to get Polish Government to 
sign: Agreement must be signed on July 24 
if bill is to pass during present Parlia- 
mentary Session. 


Refers to Nos. 382 and 386 and reports 
conversation with High Commissioner 
who stated that he would think about sug- 
gestion that he should see M. Beck: High 
Commissioner perturbed and depressed 
at effect of recent incidents and feels that 
open activity of S.A, men presents a danger 
and that passage of troop trains offers 
possibility of serious incidents. 


Transmits text of paper left at Foreign 
Office on July 19 by Hungarian Minister 
defining Hungary’s position in event of 
war: Hungary in no way bound by any 
political commitments. 


Reports conversation with Count Ciano 
on his return from Spain regarding Anglo- 
Italian relations. 


Refers to No. 355 and reports increase in 
display of military activities in Danzig: 
open manner in which they are now 
carried on may be described as provo- 
cative. 


Refers to No. 407 and reports disappoint- 
ment of High Commissioner at develop- 
ment of events in Danzig: considers that 
two important contributions to better 
atmosphere could be made by cessation 
of ostentatious militaristic activity on part 
of Danzigers and suspension of passage of 
troop trains on part of Poles. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
that Italian Ambassador agrees that it 
would be as well not to say any more of 
what H.M.G. would do in event of trouble 
in Danzig: position now clear to everyone. 


Refers to No. 405: instructions to agree to 
French Ambassador putting forward as 
from himself proposed formula: if M. 
Molotov seems prepared to accept H.M.G. 
will then consider matter. 
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421 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel, No. 170 


DATE 
July 24 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 171 


July 24 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 172 


July 24 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 90 


July 24 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 47 to Warsaw 
Tel. No. 93 to F.O. 


July 24 


To Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 39 

To Mr. Norton 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 238 


July 24 


July 24 


To Sir H. Knarcuputt- July 24 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 405 and reports full account 
of conversation with M. Molotov in which 
latter was informed that H.M.G. agreed 
to simultaneous entry into force of political 
and military agreements: question of 
whether military conversations should 
begin before settlement of outstanding 
points in political negotiations discussed 
and M. Molotoy informed that matter 
would have to be referred to H.M.G. and 
French Government: question of issue of 
communiqué also discussed. 


Refers to No. 414 and explains reasons 
why he informed M. Molotov that matter 
regarding immediate initiation of military 
conversations must be referred to Foreign 
Office. 


Refers to No. 414 and comments on M. 
Molotov’s attitude towards question of 
definition of indirect aggression: considers 
that arrival of British military mission in 
Moscow is only proof of sincerity of H.M.G. 
which Soviet Government are likely to 
accept as such and that initiation of mili- 
tary conversations may enable Soviet 
Government to be accommodating over 
Article 1. 


Refers to No. 384 and summarizes protest 
made by Polish Representative regarding 
frontier incident and Senate’s reply: ac- 
cording to Dr. Böttcher, Senate were most 
anxious that frontier incidents should be 
avoided. 


Refers to No. 400 and informs Mr. Norton, 
Warsaw, that he has been unable to dis- 
cover what exactly M. Burckhardt had told 
the Poles, but that he was given to under- 
stand that they had not been told of 
Senate’s intentions. 


Refers to No. 400 and asks whether it 
could be ascertained from M. Burckhardt 
exactly what he said to the Poles. 


Refers to Nos. 391 and 406 and states that 
H.M.G. are in favour of expansion of credit 
by Bank of Poland and explains how this 
could be done: Polish Ambassador in- 
formed on July 24 that no further conces- 
sions would be made: may still be possible 
to introduce bill if favourable reply re- 
ceived by July 25. 

Refers to No. 204: instructions to thank 
M.F.A. for his helpful suggestions for pro- 
posed further explanations regarding 
Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish Declaration: 
explains reasons why it has been decided 
to avoid saying anything more unless 
pressed. 
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422 


423 


424 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


NO. AND NAME 
To MR. CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 363 

Saving 


MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 459 
Saving 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 334 
Saving 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 259 
Saving 


Sır O. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
No. 412 


M. DALADIER 
Paris 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 173 


DATE 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 276 regarding Clause 6 of 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration: instructions 
to explain to French Government why it 
has been decided to avoid further explana- 
tions regarding matter unless pressed. 


States that reports of conversations be- 
tween Mr. R. S. Hudson and Herr 
Wohltat have caused pained surprise in 
Paris, but final judgement is suspended 
pending Prime Minister’s statement in 
Parliament on July 24. 


Reports press comment regarding so- 
called ‘peace plan’ providing for dis- 
armament of Germany under inter- 
national control and provision of financial 
assistance: also refers to scheme for placing 
colonial possessions in Africa under inter- 
national control. 


Reports press comments on offer of loan 
to Germany alleged to have been made to 
Herr Wohltat by Mr. Hudson. 


Minute recording telephone message from 
German Ambassador correcting some of 
statements appearing in press regarding 
proposals made by Mr. Hudson to Herr 
Wohltat. 


Reports conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding general European 
situation: Herr von Papen expressed 
anxiety over Anglo-Franco-Soviet nego- 
tiations and position of Baltic States: 
question of Danzig, British memorandum 
in reply to Herr Hitler’s denunciation of 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty and Anglo- 
German relations discussed. 


Letter to Mr. Chamberlain acknowledging 
No, 317 and enumerating efforts made by 
French Government during past months 
to improve their relations with Italy and 
giving reasons for opinion that present 
moment was inopportune for a further 
French initiative. 


Refers to No. 378, paragraph 5, and trans- 
mits draft of sentence to give effect to 
suggestion that there should be consulta- 
tion between the three Governments in 
cases not covered by definition of indirect 
aggression: French Ambassador concurs: 
asks for views before discussions on Article 
1 are resumed. 
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NO. AND NAME 


430 Mr. Norton 


431 


432 


435 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 233 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 234 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 182 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 97 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 98 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 183 


DATE 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to Nos. 386 and 400 and reports 
observations of M. Beck in reply to repre- 
sentations made to him regarding ten- 
dency on part of German Government 
to ease situation: in view of everything 
M. Beck did not at present see any facts 
on which to base forecast of German 
change of policy: he also said he had not 
given up idea that démarche in form of 
warning to Danzig Senate, supported by 
British and French representations, might 
be advisable. 


Refers to No. 430 and considers that M. 
Beck might have been less pessimistic 
about Germany’s intentions if he had not 
been labouring under disappointment 
regarding financial negotiations. 


Refers to No. 113 and inquires how matter 
stands regarding contingency of Polish 
aggression: asks for views as to whether it 
would be better to tell M. Molotov that 
H.M.G. propose that matter should be 
excluded from scope of Staff conversations, 
or, when time comes, for military repre- 
sentatives to say that they are not in- 
structed to discuss this contingency: men- 
tions case of Roumania also. 


Refers to No. 382 and reports that High 
Commissioner agrees that an interview 
with M. Beck would be useful but that he 
would prefer to wait for week or two: he 
is now more hopeful of practical success 
of new procedure. 


Reports that High Commissioner was 
informed by Herr Forster on July 24 that 
Danzig question could if necessary wait 
a year or more and that military precau- 
tions now being taken would be liquidated 
in middle of September. Meanwhile 
there is increasing amount of horse and 
motor transport, reports of men being 
called up and arrival of men and material 
from East Prussia: learns that certain 
General Eberhardt is now in command in 
Danzig. 


Refers to No. 415: instructions to inform 
M. Molotov that H.M.G. ready to agree 
to immediate initiation of military con- 
versations at Moscow without waiting for 
final agreement on Article 1 and Protocol: 
hopes will be possible in few days to send 
names of members of mission and probable 
date of arrival: instructions regarding 
formula in No. 405 will be sent as soon 
as possible and meanwhile M. Molotov 
should be informed of capital importance 
attached by H.M.G. to satisfactory settle- 
ment of Article 1. 
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441 


442 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


To Mr. Norton July 25 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 239 

Mr. SHEPHERD July 25 
Danzig 


Tel. No. 49 to Warsaw 
Tel, No. 95 to F.O. 


Mr. SHEPHERD July 25 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 96 


Mr. CAMPBELL July 25 
Paris 
Tel. No. 466 
Saving 


Sır N. HENDERSON July 25 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 337 
Saving 


Mr. Norton July 25 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 82 
Saving 


Mr. Norton July 25 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 83 
Saving 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits text of reply of Polish Govern- 
ment covering their refusal to sign Loan 
Agreement and statement regarding matter 
made by Chancellor of Exchequer: in- 
structions to point out to M. Beck that 
Polish reply disregards fact that proposal 
of H.M.G. would have enabled Polish 
Government to proceed to immediate ex- 
pansion of their armaments by using credits 
to place orders in foreign countries, and to 
inform him of Secretary of State’s great 
regret at failure of negotiations. 


Refers to Nos. 418 and 419 and reports 
that in reply to further inquiry High 
Commissioner said that he had told Poles 
everything embodied in No. 353 except 
suggestion that he should resume functions 
that High Commissioner had formerly 
exercised under League of Nations, 


Reports that Herr Forster’s article in 
‘Danziger Vorposten’ of July 25 has been 
considerably modified in comparison with 
draft submitted to German Chancellor, in 
which question of road across Corridor was 
raised. 


Refers to No. 423 and reports that French 
press expresses sincere relief at Prime 
Minister’s statement that Mr. Hudson’s 
conversation with Herr Wohltat had 
neither approval nor knowledge of any 
other member of Government: they in- 
cline to regard incident as German 
manœuvre which has fortunately been 
shown up. 


Refers to No. 424 and reports further press 
comments on Mr. Hudson’s ‘peace plans’ 
which in opinion of press are fantastic and 
can only be rejected out of hand by Ger- 
man Government. 


Refers to No. 430 and transmits substance 
of oral remarks made to M. Beck regarding 
certain signs which gave ground for hope 
that German Government might be pre- 
pared to adopt a more reasonable attitude 
over Danzig. 


Reports that Polish press give great pro- 
minence to sequels of alleged conversation 
between Mr. Hudson and Herr Wohltat 
and almost unanimous comment is that it 
is typical German manceuvre aimed at 
breaking down anti-aggression front, a 
bluff intended to divide allies and an 
attempt to create confusion and doubt in 
Europe. 
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443 


447 


448 


449 


450 


NO, AND NAME 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
Foreign Office 


To Sır W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
No. 597 


MR. NORTON 
Warsaw 
No. 209 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 181 


To Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 


To Mr. HOLMAN 
Berlin 


Mr, CAMPBELL 
Paris 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 


DATE 
July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Minute recording conversation with Mr. 
Dahlerus, a Swedish industrialist, who 
stated that he had arranged meeting 
between Ficld-Marshal Goring and certain 
British business men who would give 
Field-Marshal Göring general British 
point of view regarding any further at- 
tempts at aggression by Germany. 


Records conversation with Soviet Am- 
bassador regarding progress of Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations and plan for 
immediate opening of military conversa- 
tions in Moscow. 


Comments on benefit to Anglo-Polish rela- 
tions of visit of General Sir E. Ironside to 
Warsaw: visit treated as major political 
and military event by press: summarizes 
briefly principal comments on visit. 


Reports that in course of conversation 
with Dr. Böttcher about recent frontier 
incidents, latter emphasized desire of 
Senate for a calmer atmosphere: it was 
pointed out to Dr. Bôttcher that osten- 
tatious military activity of last few days 
was having contrary effect and did not 
conduce to a détente. 


Letter from Secretary of State inquiring 
views as to whether it would be possible 
to draw Signor Mussolini out of Axis and 
quotes letter received from Colonel Long 
suggesting how, in his opinion, this could 
be donc. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent acknowledging 
No. 259 recording conversation with Herr 
Kordt about Anglo-German relations in 
gencral and Danzig question in particular: 
comments on Herr Kordt’s views. 


Letter to Secretary of State transmitting 
personal message from M. Bonnet asking 
on behalf of M. Daladier whether it would 
be possible for Mr. Chamberlain to make 
no announcement of date of British 
General Election before end of August. M. 
Bonnet mentioned report in ‘Excelsior’ of 


July 25 stating that H.M.G. had fixed date 


for October 25 and he advanced reasons 
why he would be most grateful if no date 
was announced before end of August. 


Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick reporting in- 
formation from High Commissioner re- 
garding his lunch with President of Senate 
at which were present the Gaulciter, 
German Ambassador at Buenos Aires, 
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452 


453 


454 


455 


456 


457 


NO, AND NAME 


Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 175 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 229 


To Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 185 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 184 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 186 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel: No. 174 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 240 


DATE 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Dr. Böttcher and German Consul-General: 
all were in favour, with one exception, of 
something in nature of resumption by 
High Commissioner of his original position 
under League of Nations with League of 
Nations left out: reports excitement caused 
by rumour that Poles were going to occupy 
railway line in Danzig territory on night of 
July 23/24. 


Refers to No. 435 and reports that French 
Ambassador has received similar instruc- 
tions but in addition he has been told to 
press for issue of joint communiqué, draft 
of which has been submitted to H.M.G. by 
French Government: asks for instructions 
regarding communiqué. 


Refers to No. 449 and states that Prime 
Minister readily gives assurance for which 
M. Daladier asks, i.e. that no announce- 
ment fixing date for elections should be 
made before end of August. 


Refers to No. 454 and transmits text of 
proposed statement. 


Refers to No. 451 and states that imme- 
diately following telegram contains text 
of statement which H.M.G. and French 
Government propose to issue as soon as 
possible: instructions to inform M. Molotov 
and suggest that the three Governments 
should issue statement simultancously. 


Refers to No. 453 and states that French 
Government are anxious to make state- 
ment as soon as reply of Soviet Government 
received, namely July 29 or 30, which 
would mean giving it to press before it is 
given to Parliament: H.M.G. have not yet 
been able to consider this point, 


Refers to No. 432 and reports that position 
as regards Poland is still as described in 
Nos. 73 and 99: states that M. Molotov 
has not reverted to matter and advances 
reasons why it should not be raised with 
him again. 


Refers to Nos. 400 and 407 and points out 
dangerous position which is likely to arise 
if no settlement is reached regarding for- 
malities concerning Polish troop trains: 
suggests that if deadlock still persists repre- 
sentations should be made to M, Beck 
regarding matter. 
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458 


459 


460 


461 


462 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 467 

Saving 


To Mr, RENDEL 
Sofia 
No. 223 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 847 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
No. 215 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 182 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 246 


DATE 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 439 and reports that un- 
easiness caused in France by conversation 
with Herr Wohltat has by no means died 
down: reports further press criticism re- 
garding matter. 


Records information from Bulgarian 
Minister regarding Bulgarian Prime 
Minister’s recent visit to Berlin where he 
had conversations with Herr Hitler, Herr 
von Ribbentrop and Field- Marshal Goring: 
Bulgarian Prime Minister had inferred 
from Herr Hitler’s remarks that Bulgarian 
neutrality in event of war would be per- 
fectly understood by Germany. 


Reviews events in Germany from middle 
of February and discusses question as to 
whether any understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany is possible with a 
Nazi Government as present constituted: 
suggests possibility that in view of firmness 
of H.M.G. Herr Hitler may decide to give 
up idea of force and asks what reply of 
H.M.G. would be were Herr Hitler to ask 
what, in fact, were H.M.G.’s plans for 
constructive work of building peace. 


Transmits summary of memorandum 
communicated by M. Gauquié of French 
Embassy on Danzig situation. Discusses 
possibility of direct Polish-German con- 
versations, if there were indeed to be lull 
in Danzig question, and expresses view 
that nothing short of a miracle could pre- 
vent them from ending in disaster: con- 
siders that nothing should be allowed to 
shake firmness of Anglo-Polish alliance. 


Reports information from High Com- 
missioner regarding conversation with 
Gaulciter Forster at his country house: 
latter repeated that there was to be no 
surprise about Danzig and that question 
could wait for two years if necessary, but 
in reply to question admitted that there 
might be a surprise in some other part of 
Europe. 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent referring to 
No. 436 regarding failure of Polish loan 
negotiations and asking for any informa- 
tion available as to why Polish Govern- 
ment refused loan, which Polish delegation 
seemed to be in favour of accepting. 


Reports that M.F.A. strongly urges that 
military officers should depart for Moscow 
in next three or four days: M. Bonnet 
stated that he had information from 
General Laurent that there was serious 
risk of crisis between August 20 and begin- 
ning of Nuremberg Congress. 
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NO. AND NAME 


465 Sir W. SEEDS 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 177 


466 Sir W. SEEDS 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 178 


467 Sır O. SARGENT 


468 MR. KIRKPATRICK 


469 To Mr, CAMPBELL 


Foreign Office 


Foreign Office 


Paris 
No. 1855 


470 Mr. SHEPHERD 


Danzig 
No, 183 


471 M. Bonner 


472 Sir N. HENDERSON 


MILVI 


Paris 


Berlin 


DATE 
July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 435 and 453-5 and reports 
Soviet Governments attitude towards 
proposed statement with which they de- 
cline to associate themselves at present 
stage of negotiations: matter discussed 
with French colleague and it is suggested 
that in order to reduce risk of disagreeable 
reaction on part of Soviet Government, 
statement might be amended as shown in 
immediately following telegram (No. 466). 


Refers to No, 465 and transmits text of 
statement referred to therein. 


Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador who was informed of 
contents of No. 474 instructing Sir W. 
Seeds to insist on H.M.G.’s formula for 
Article 1 of Anglo-Franco-Soviet Agree- 
ment: M. Corbin stressed importance 
which French Government attached to 
early arrival of two military missions in 
Moscow and hoped that arrangements 
could be speeded up. 


Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador regarding issue of 
statement on Russian negotiations: French 
Government anxious that it should be 
issued as soon as possible. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who stressed importance of get- 
ting British and French Military Missions 
off to Moscow as soon as possible: M. 
Corbin stated that according to French 
information, German preparations regard- 
ing military mobilization and readiness 
of fleet were to be more or less complete 
by middle of August. 


Refers to No. 417 and supplements infor- 
mation already communicated regarding 
frontier incident which took place on 
July 20 and in which Polish guard was 
shot. 


Letter to Lord Halifax enclosing copy of 
correspondence between Herr von Ribben- 
trop and himself regarding statement he 
had made to Count Welczeck on July 1 
respecting Danzig and French Govern- 
ment’s position in respect of their obliga- 
tions to Poland. 


Letter to Mr. Harvey referring to No. 344 
and commenting on Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s reply to M. Bonnet’s verbal state- 
ment to Count Welczeck in respect of 
Danzig and French Government’s obliga- 
tions towards Poland. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet Government: 
Anglo-French military missions to Moscow: Danzig and the 
German-Polish situation: Anglo-Turkish negotiations. 


(July 28-August 4, 1939) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PACE 
473 Sir W. Sreps July 28  Refers to No, 465 and reports discussion 521 

Moscow with M. Molotov regarding definition of 

Tel. No. 179 indirect aggression and question of public 


announcement concerning despatch of 
Military Missions to Moscow. 


474 To Sir W. SEEDS July 28 Refers to No. 405: explains why it is 525 
Moscow considered that no further modifications 
Tel. No. 187 of H.M.G.’s formula for indirect aggres- 


sion can be considered and M. Molotov 
should be so informed: immediately follow- 
ing telegram (No. 476) contains instructions 
regarding formula concerning consulta- 
tion between three Governments in event 
of case arising which might not be covered 
by definition of indirect aggression. 


475 Mr. NORTON July 28 Refers to No. 436 and conveys thanks of 526 
Warsaw M. Beck for message of Secretary of State 
Tel. No. 235 regretting failure of financial negotiations: 


Polish Government, however, look forward 
to closest collaboration with Great Britain 
in all spheres independently of problem of 


loan. 
476 To Sır W. Seens July 28 Refers to Nos. 429 and 474 and transmits 526 
Moscow instructions regarding formula concerning 
Tel. No. 188 consultation proposed in No. 429. 
477 Mr. Norton July 28 Considers that M. Beck feels that situation 527 
Warsaw in Danzig shows no sign of improvement 
Tel. No. 236 but rather the reverse: officials in Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs anticipate that Nazis 
will endeavour to make more difficultics 
for Poland towards middle of August: no 
reference so far in Polish press to Herr 
Forster’s article in ‘Danziger Vorposten’, 
but reports comments on similar article in 
‘Völkischer Beobachter’, 


478 To MR. CAMPBELL July 28 Refers to No. 464 and transmits proposals 527 
Paris for Staff conversations with Soviet Govern- 
Tel. No. 230 ment: Head of British Delegation to be 


Admiral Sir R. A. R. Plunkett-Ernle-Erle- 
Drax: instructions to inform French 
Government accordingly and submit their 
preliminary reactions. 


479 Mr. CAMPBELL July 28 Reports that M.F.A. is not very happy 528 
Paris about terms of communiqué which H.M.G. 
Tel. No. 248 propose to make regarding Russian nego- 


tiations and that French Government for 
their part will probably not make any: 
French Chargé d’Affaires has been in- 
structed to communicate views of French 
Government. 
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482 


483 


484 


485 


486 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel, No. 267 
Saving 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


Sir W. SEEDs 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 180 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 99 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 101 


To Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 213 


487 To Sir W. Seeps 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 189 


DATE 
July 28 


July 28 


July 28 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports comments of press on subject of 
Anglo-Polish financial discussions: special 
emphasis laid on failure of Poland to 
obtain loan, 


Letter from Secretary of State giving his 
views regarding further warnings to Ger- 
many: suggests that perhaps Sir N. Hen- 
derson misjudges what Foreign Office 
believe to be Polish attitude in present 
circumstances: states that Poles are acting 
with prudence and restraint and hopes that 
care will be taken not to give impression 
that Foreign Office hold any other view. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent reporting infor- 
mation from one of M. Beck’s confidants 
regarding Herr von Ribbentrop’s pro- 
posals to M. Beck regarding Danzig and 
German-Polish relations on occasion of 
his visit to Warsaw in January 1930. 


Refers to No. 473 regarding M. Molotov’s 
point about Danzig raised when discussing 
definition of indirect aggression and asks 
for guidance as to reply to be made to him 
if he raises point again: suggests addition 
to formula for indirect aggression. 


Refers to No. 457 regarding military trains 
and reports information from High Com- 
missioner concerning matter: High Com- 
missioner considers it would be prudent 
on part of Poland to send their trains by 
line which does not pass through Danzig 
territory. 


Refers to No. 434 and reports information 
from High Commissioner that General 
Eberhardt is expected in Danzig at end of 
next week; in view of preparations being 
made for him, M. Burckhardt wonders 
whether it would not be advisable for 
Poles to make official representations: 
High Commissioner considers situation 
should be carefully watched during 
August. 


Reports that French Government propose 
that military missions for Staff conversa- 
tions at Moscow should travel by train 
which will entail going through Germany: 
asks whether there is any objection to this. 


States that invitation to Sovict Government 
to start trade negotiations is ready and it 
is proposed that it should be sent now for 
a date in September: inquires views re- 
garding matter. 
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532 


490 


491 


492 


493 


494 


495 


496 


NO, AND NAME 
To Mr, CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 235 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 474 
Saving 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 478 
Saving 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 85 
Saving 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


MR. STRANG 
Moscow 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 190 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 414 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 181 


DATE 
July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 30 


July 31 


July 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits message for General Ismay 
informing him that British Mission will 
not arrive in Paris until morning of 
August 3. 


Reports that position and composition of 
British Mission has been explained by 
General Ismay to General Doumenc and 
General Jamet: transmits details regarding 
discussion on various points connected 
with journey to Moscow. 


Refers to No. 489 and reports that General 
Gamelin agrees to Missions travelling by 
cruiser or by air. Political Director of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs explained 
French hesitation with regard to cruiser 
and suggested alternative journey by sea 
and rail. 


Reports press comments on failure of 
recent negotiations for cash loan: no direct 
criticism of H.M.G, or Polish Government 
but difficulties are generally and objec- 
tively deplored. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent acknowledging 
No. 463 and expressing his disappoint- 
ment at failure of financial negotiations: 
discusses reason for refusal of Poles to 
accept H.M.G.’s terms for cash loan and 
criticizes attitude of Treasury. 


Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick enclosing copies 
of English and French texts of political 
articles of draft Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
Agreement as they stood on July 23: com- 
ments on points regarding Articles 1 and 3. 


Refers to No. 466 and records statement 
which Prime Minister will make in 
answer to Parliamentary Question on 
July 31 regarding decision to send British 
and French Military Missions to Moscow: 
French Government making no statement 
but are giving instructions to the press. 


Expresses view that passage of French 
Military Mission across Germany by train 
appears to be unnecessarily provocative 
and suggests that if.they cannot avoid 
Germany altogether, they should travel by 
air. 

Refers to No. 487 and agrees with pro- 
cedure suggested regarding trade negotia- 
tions. 
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498 


499 


500 


501 


502 


503 


504 


505 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 191 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 240 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 87 
Saving 


To MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 236 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 241 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 102 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 103 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 195 


Sır P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 586 


DATE 


July 31 


July 31 


July 31 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 483 and transmits views re- 
garding case of Danzig which does not 
come under the so-called definition of 
indirect aggression. 


Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing proposal alleged to have been made 
to M. Domaniewski in London that if 
Polish Government would give an under- 
taking not to reopen negotiations for cash 
loan, Poland’s export credits might be 
further increased. 


Reports information from M.F.A. denying 
rumour that Vice-M.F.A. was to visit 
Moscow in near future: relations between 
two countries were satisfactory and it was 
proposed to send mission to Russia to 
attend agricultural exhibition to which 
they had been invited. M. Beck men- 
tioned Anglo-Sovict negotiations and drew 
attention to unfortunate effect which 
would be created by any commitments 
involving Poland or Baltic countries. 


Refers to No. 490 and 495 and concurs in 
view that it would be undesirable for two 
Military Missions to cross Germany by 
train: passenger ship has therefore been 
chartered and will sail from London on 
August 5: hopes French Government will 
concur. 


Refers to No. 457 regarding military trains 
and reports reply of M. Beck to inquiry 
regarding matter: he denied that question 
had any importance. 


Refers to No. 434 and reports confirmation 
from High Commissioner, regarding 
General Eberhardt’s proposed residence 
in Danzig. Rumoured that Volkstag is to 
be convened for August 15. 


Refers to Nos. 6 and 131 and reports de- 
velopments which have occurred as result 
of further instructions regarding number 
and functions of Polish Customs Inspectors: 
suggests possibility that some form of 
Customs Union with Germany may be in 
contemplation. 


Refers to No. 456 regarding position of 
Poland and agrees that it would be wise 
not to revert to question. 


Reports that Italian Military Attaché in 
London, at present in Rome, was sum- 
moned to report on military situation in 
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NO, AND NAME 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 86 
Saving 


To Mr. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
No. 44 


Sir H, KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 229 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


MR. HOLMAN 
Berlin 


Sır W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 183 


DATE 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 1 


Aug. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
United Kingdom: Italian Military Attaché 
apparently impressed with military effort 
in United Kingdom and apprehensive of 
what might happen if Herr Hitler, as he 
expected, lost patience. 


Refers to No. 477 and reports M. Beck’s 
observations regarding effect of suggested 
détente at Danzig: M.F.A, expressed 
anxiety regarding German military and 
propaganda activities and considered it 
might be advisable that Polish Govern- 
ment should exchange information with 
British and French Governments with 
view to comparing notes and deciding 
what common action might be necessary. 


Instructions to convey thanks of Secretary 
of State to Cardinal Secretary of State for 
information contained in No. 336. 


Analyses Polish public opinion as it has 
manifested itself in recent weeks and in 
particular Polish attitude towards German 
minority. 


Letter to Secretary of State referring to 
No. 447 and commenting on Colonel 
Long’s plan for drawing Signor Mussolini 
out of Axis: conclusign is that for time 
being present attitude towards Italy 
should be maintained: transmits note by 
Commercial Counsellor giving reasons why 
Italian Government would not welcome 
offer of loan, 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent commenting on 
No. 498 regarding export credit facilities. 
States that M. Beck is apprehensive re- 
garding situation and feels that something 
will happen before end of August: he feels 
that Herr Forster’s suggestion for détente 
is merely a manœuvre. 


Letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick forwarding 
comments of Ambassador on No. 461 re- 
garding Danzig: he agrees that time for 
negotiated solution of question is still 
long way off and suggests that best chance 
of maintaining peace is to remain for next 
few months calm and firm without any 
sign of compromise or inclination to nego- 
tiate about Danzig. 


Transmits translation of Tass communiqué 
from ‘Izvestya’ of August 2 regarding 
speech made by Mr. Butler on July 31 
concerning progress of Anglo-Soviet nego- 
tiations and alleging that Mr. Butler mis- 
represented attitude of Soviet Government 
regarding independence of Baltic States. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 
Sır N. HENDERSON Aug. 2 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 416 


514 To Sır H. KNATGHBULL- Aug. 2 


515 


516 


517 


518 


519 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 38 


MR. SHEPHERD Aug. 


Danzig 
Tel. No. 104 


MR. SHEPHERD Aug. 


Danzig 
Tel. No. 105 


Mr. CAMPBELL Aug. 


Paris 
Tel, No. 485 
Saving 


MR. CAMPBELL Aug. 


Paris 
Tel. No. 487 
Saving 


Sır H. KENNARD Aug. 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 91 
Saving 


D 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 503 and expresses apprehen- 
sion lest Polish economic measures de- 
scribed therein may entail counter- 
measures by Danzig Senate resulting in 
a form of Customs Union with Germany: 
suggests action which High Commissioner 
might take: reports that there are indica- 
tions of recrudescence of military activity 
in Germany. 


Refers to No. 388 and states that entirely 
new draft for definitive treaty has been 
approved and is being sent to French 
Government for concurrence: copy will 
be sent on August 3 for information. 


Reports information from High Com- 
missioner that he has learnt from excellent 
source that Herr Hitler has recently begun 
to admit danger of general conflagration 
and that he is making his next steps de- 
pendent on outcome of Moscow discus- 
sions: same source places beginning of 
mobilization in August: manifestation in 
favour of peace will take place at Parteitag 
followed by claims and, if necessary, 
action, throwing responsibility onto others. 


Reports that Assistant to Polish Com- 
missioner-General stated on August 1 that 
notice of military trains was being given 
and that he thought Senate were unduly 
nervous in matter, Considers that question 
is being allowed to drop for present but as 
long as tension continues passage of mili- 
tary trains is potential source of trouble. 


Reports French Government’s agreement 
to arrangements proposed for Military 
Missions’ journey to Moscow: composition 
of French Mission, route, and time of 
arrival in London will be notified separ- 
ately. 


Refers to No. 517 and reports reasons why 
French Government preferred overland 
route to sea journey, although they have 
now agreed to latter. 


Reports information from Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding controversy respecting reduction 
of Polish Customs personnel in Free State: 
M. Arciszewski did not think that threat 
of Customs Union with Germany should 
be taken too seriously: he admitted that 
general situation might become critical 
towards end of month but he did not 
regard it so gloomily as his chief. 
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525 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ROBERTS 
Foreign Office 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 528 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- Aug. 2 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 


No. 444 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 193 


To Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 185 


526 Sm H. KNATCHBULL- 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 59 


DATE 
Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Minute recording telephone conversation 
with Mr. Campbell, Paris, regarding 
route by which Military Missions should 
travel to Moscow. 


Records conversation with Polish Am- 
bassador regarding (1) objections recently 
raised by Danzig Senate in connexion 
with Polish Customs Inspectors, (2) Anglo- 
Polish Agreement, (3) question of Polish 
position in Anglo-Soviet negotiations, and 
(4) position in Danzig. 


Records conversation with Turkish Am- 
bassador regarding treaty negotiations 
between United Kingdom and Turkey: 
Dr. Aras spoke of urgent necessity for 
Turkey to reconcile her forcign policy of 
co-operation with Great Britain and 
France with her internal policy: he also 
urged necessity for arrival of armaments 
in Turkey. 


Reports that difficulties encountered by 
Polish Customs Inspectors in carrying out 
their duties have now been brought to a 
head by measures recently taken by both 
Poles and Danzigers: comments on dis- 
pute which is further complicated by 
position regarding herring industry: action 
of Senate suggests that they may try to 
solve Danzig question partially by some- 
thing in nature of Customs Union with 
Germany. 


Letter from Mr. Kirkpatrick referring to 
No. 463 and explaining position regarding 
exportcredit guarantees; Treasury gathered 
that Poles’ real reason for refusing terms 
for cash credit was because they thought 
it would spoil their chances of obtaining 
an unqualified cash loan from French, of 
which they seemed to entertain hopes. 


Reports interview with M. Molotov when 
latter was informed of composition of 
Military Mission. M. Molotov expressed 
indignation of Soviet Government at what 
he termed misrepresentation by Mr. Butler 
of Soviet attitude towards Baltic States: 
question of indirect aggression discussed 
and text of H.M.G.’s original formula 
together with additional sentence about 
consultation submitted: considers that 
negotiations have received severe set-back. 


Refers to No. 514 and explains reasons 
for his anxiety regarding slow progress 
being made with Definitive Agreement 
and financial and economic points. 
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532 


533 
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535 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir W. Seeps 

Moscow 

Tel. No. 188 


Sir W. SEEps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 189 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 106 


To Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 197 


Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 587 


Sır P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 588 


Sır H. WizsoN 


To Mr. Le ROUGETEL 


Bucharest 
No. 399 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No. 195 


DATE 
Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 525 and considers that unless 
fresh approach is made to M. Molotov 
there will be pause in political conver- 
sations: suggests pause would do no harm 
and would give time for Military Missions 
to arrive and start their work: in circum- 
stances Mr. Strang might return and re- 
port and return again to Moscow: advances 
lines on which fresh approach might be 
made to M. Molotov when time comes. 


Considers, and French Ambassador agrees, 
that Service Attachés should take part in 
all conversations and suggests that they 
be officially appointed members of Mis- 
sion. 


Refers to No. 503 regarding dispute in 
connexion with Polish Customs Inspectors 
and reports that High Commissioner is 
doing his utmost to secure an agreement 
and is hopeful of reaching some basis for 
this by August 8. 


Refers to No. 525 and records references 
to question of indirect aggression made 
by Prime Minister in reply to Sir A. Sin- 
clair and Mr. Dalton in debate on July 31: 
also records Mr. Butler’s remarks regard- 
ing matter in winding up debate. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing European situation: Count Ciano 
optimistic about there not being a war 
and his general attitude very friendly. 


Reports inquiry of M.F.A. regarding 
number of Indian troops being sent to 
Egypt: Count Ciano said that Italian 
Government must consider themselves 
free to send reinforcements to Libya if they 
considered new situation demanded it. 


Record of conversation with German 
Ambassador regarding Herr Wohltat’s 
conversations in London and steps which 
it would be necessary to take to relax inter- 
national tension. 


Records conversation with Roumanian 
Minister on international situation: visit 
of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia to United 
Kingdom, Hungarian-Roumanian rela- 
tions, question of Dobrudja, Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations, Danzig, situa- 
tion in Hungary, Herr Hitler’s state of 
mind and question of further assistance 
for Roumania discussed. 


Reports further military measures being 
taken in Danzig. 
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540 


541 


542 


NO. AND NAME 


To M. DALADIER 
Paris 


To Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 


Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 199 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 201 


Sir H. Kennard 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 244 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 109 


Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 110 


DATE 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Prime Minister thanking 
M. Daladier for his letter of July 13 
(No. 428) regarding Italo-French relations 
and agreeing that for the present the time 
for resuming initiative was no longer oppor- 
tune. 


Letter from Secretary of State transmitting 
notes of two conversations with High 
Commissioners of Australia and South 
Africa about Danzig: inquires views as to 
advisability of approaching Count Ciano 
on lines suggested by High Commissioners. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent informing him of 
letter sent to M. Bonnet by Herr von 
Ribbentrop stating that while German 
Government raised no objection to French 
Agreement with United Kingdom, she 
could not recognize France’s obligations 
to Poland and demanded that France 
should disinterest herself in Eastern 
Europe: general opinion in Warsaw is that 
Germans will try to bring matters to a 
head in last fortnight of August. 


Refers to No. 530 and transmits text of 
reference in speech in House of Lords on 
August 3 to question of indirect aggression. 


Instructions to ask Mr. Strang to return 
to United Kingdom for consultation. 


Refers to No. 503 and reports that Polish 
Government have informed Danzig Senate 
that they are willing to discuss question 
of Polish Customs Inspectors: states that a 
number of organs of Polish press draw 
attention to increasingly provocative atti- 
tude of Danzig authorities. 


Refers to No. 529 and summarizes two 
notes addressed by Senate to Polish Repre- 
sentative on July 29 regarding (1) Polish 
Customs Inspectors, and (2) threat of 
economic reprisals if certificates of Danzig 
Customs Inspectors not recognized: Dr. 
Böttcher hoped matters could be arranged 
without recourse to economic retaliation. 


Refers to No. 542 and reports that Polish 
Representative saw High Commissioner 
on August 4 and read to him Note to be 
handed to Danzig Senate. Referring to 
threat to open East Prussian frontier, 
M. Chodacki requested High Commis- 
sioner to give President of Senate personal 
message that such a move would be for 
Poland a casus belli, President of Senate 
complained to High Commissioner that 
he did not know of Herr Hitler’s desire 
to terminate war of notes, and that if he 
had he would not have sent those of July 29. 
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NO. AND NAME 
To Sir W. SEEDS 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 202 


To MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 44 


To Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 203 


DATE 
Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- Aug. 4 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 42 


Sir P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 590 


To Mr, Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No, 250 


Mr. Norton 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 245 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 525 and records explanation 
given to Soviet Ambassador by Mr. Butler 
regarding his speech on July 31 dealing 
with Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations: 
Soviet Ambassador admitted that Tass 
version was not correct and he undertook 
to inform his Government how misunder- 
standing might have arisen. 

Refers to Nos. 503, 513 and 529: instruc- 
tions to make personal and confidential in- 
quiry of High Commissioner as to whether, 
in his opinion, there is any step that Secre- 
tary of State can usefully take to assist him 
in his efforts to settle points now in dispute. 
Refers to No. 528 regarding appointment 
of Service Attachés as members of Mission 
and expresses approval of suggestion pro- 
vided (1) that French Government are pre- 
pared to take similar action, and (2) that 
this will not unduly prejudice atmosphere 
for military conversations: requests urgent 
observations on (2). 


Refers to No, 526 and states that con- 
siderations advanced are fully appre- 
ciated: suggests explanation to be given 
to Turkish M.F.A. regarding inevitable 
delay that has occurred in preparing new 
draft agreement: presumes that oppor- 
tunity will be taken to inquire of M.F.A. 
whether he is yet in position to furnish 
views on question of making next stage 
tripartite. 


Reports information from Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires that he had definite impression, 
which he hoped to confirm later, that 
Signor Mussolini had reached agreement 
with Herr Hitler in sense that neither 
Germany nor Italy would take any action 
likely to lead to war without prior consul- 
tation and agreement between the two 
Governments. 


Refers to Nos. 503, 513 and 529 regarding 
Polish Customs Inspectors and inquires 
views as to whether any intervention on 
part of H.M.G. would contribute to settle- 
ment of points now in dispute: suggests 
that M. Beck might be approached regard- 
ing matter. 


Refers to No, 541 and reports information 
from M.F.A. that at four Customs posts 
on Danzig-East Prussian frontier Polish 
Customs Inspectors had been informed 
that by decision of Danzig Senate they 
would henceforward not be allowed to 
carry out their duties: Polish Government 
take serious view of step and Note of pro- 
test is to be delivered at once and reply 
requested by August 5. 
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NO. AND NAME 
551 To Mr. CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 376 

Saving 


552 To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 377 
Saving 


553 To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 378 
Saving 


554 To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 380 
Saving 


555. To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 383 
Saving 


556 To Mr, CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 384 
Saving 


557 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
No. 882 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 270 regarding negotiations 
with Turkey and states that new draft has 
been prepared on assumption that Turkish 
Government will agree to Interim Under- 
standing being telescoped into Definitive 
Agreement: instructions to communicate 
draft which is transmitted in immediately 
following telegram to French Government 
and express hope that they will be able to 
agree with proposals now put forward: 
comments on draft, 


Refers to No. 551 and transmits text of 
draft agreement referred to therein. 


Instructions to inform French Govern- 
ment that, according to reports from 
Angora, it is suggested that General Hunt- 
ziger has committed H.M.G. to certain 
extent to idea of tripartite military con- 
vention; explains H.M.G.'s attitude to- 
wards military convention and hopes 
French Government may be able to state 
that there is no justification for any appre- 
hensions. 


Refers to No. 551: instructions to inform 
French Government of gist of No. 526 and 
No. 547 when communicating text of new 
draft agreement. 


Transmits views of H.M.G. regarding 
Turkish Government’s proposals for 
financial assistance to Turkey for com- 
munication to French Government. 


Refers to No. 528 regarding view of H.M. 
Ambassador at Moscow that Service 
Attachés should take part in all Staff con- 
versations and should be appointed 
members of Mission: instructions to in- 
form French Government that H.M.G. 
concur in this view provided that French 
Government agree and that Sir W. Sceds 
is satisfied that such action will not pre- 
judice atmosphere of military conversa- 
tions. 


Reports conversation with Italian Ambas- 
sador who commented unfavourably on 
attitude adopted in Great Britain regard- 
ing Hudson-Wohltat conversation: he 
agreed that Herr Hitler should be first to 
make a gesture, but notin respect of Poland, 
and advanced his views regarding Poland’s 
attitude towards Germany. 
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CHAPTER IX 


German-Polish relations and the situation in Danzig: the Anglo- 
French Military Missions in Moscow: Herr Hitler’s statements to 
M. Burckhardt. (August 5-14, 1939) 


NO, AND NAME 


558 Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 246 


559 Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 419 


560 MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 111 


561 Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 112 


562 MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 252 


563 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 420 


DATE 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 549 and 550 and reports 
that he is secing M.F.A. on August 5 and 
will then report further: so far as is known 
German Government have not inter- 
vened directly and dispute seems to be 
question between Danzig and Poland. 


Reports conversation with State Secretary 
regarding dangers of present situation: of 
four contingencies advanced from which 
war might result, State Secretary con- 
sidered that possibility of incident which 
Herr Hitler could not overlook presented 
greatest danger: according to Dr. Kirscher 
of ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’, fifth danger ex- 
isted in Herr Hitler’s belief that he had 
not long to live and therefore might be 
impatient to complete his work of Ger- 
man unity before it was too late, 


Refers to No. 550 and reports that Presi- 
dent of Senate informed High Commis- 
sioner that orders about Polish Customs 
Inspectors were given by a subordinate 
without his knowledge. Polish Repre- 
sentative, though expressing belief that 
matter would be settled by evening of 
August 5, has sent his family away and 
will advise High Commissioner to do like- 
wise. 


Refers to No. 560 and reports information 
from High Commissioner that President 
of Senate had telephoned to him that 
matter would be arranged: will send 
confirmation as soon as possible. 


Refers to No. 556 and reports that French 
Government see no objection to proposals 
regarding Service Attachés and French 
Ambassador would act with his British 
colleague in matter. 


Refers to No. 529 and reports representa- 
tions made to State Secretary regarding 
attitude of Danzig Senate in regard to 
Polish Customs officials: derived impres- 
sion from State Secretary’s remarks that 
form of Customs Union with Germany 
was being seriously contemplated. 
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570 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Sir W. SEEDS Aug. 5 

Moscow 

Tel. No. 191 


Sir H. Kennarp Aug. 5 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 247 


Mr. SHEPHERD Aug. 5 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 113 


MR. SHEPHERD Aug. 5 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 114 


Mr. SHEPHERD Aug. 5 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 115 


Sir W. Seeps Aug. 5 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 192 


Sir N. HENDERSON Aug. 5 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 349 
Saving 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 546, point (2), and reports 
that views will be transmitted after meet- 
ing with M. Potemkin to discuss questions 
connected with Mission. 


Refers to No. 558 and reports information 
from M.F.A. that President of Senate had 
informed Polish Representative that there 
had been no intention of using force 
against Polish Customs Inspectors and 
that they could carry out their functions 
as usual without any interference: trans- 
mits details of incident and démarche 
made by Polish Government. 


Refers to No. 545 and reports that High 
Commissioner is grateful for Secretary of 
State’s interest in efforts he is making, but 
he has no suggestion to make at the 
moment, 


Refers to No. 543 and comments on lack 
of co-ordination between President of 
Senate and Herr Forster: considers that 
High Commissioner has now reached con- 
clusion that some definite arrangement 
must be made in order to prevent incidents 
which can be ascribed to divided authority. 


Refers to No. 560 and reports information 
from Polish Representative that he had 
been notified by President of Senate that 
it was not intended at present to put into 
effect regulations concerning Polish Cus- 
toms Inspectors mentioned in last Danzig 
note. 


Refers to No. 564 and reports that M. 
Potemkin raised no difficulty about 
Service Attachés but said that he would 
have to consult Marshal Voroshilov as to 
whether they should be included officially 
in Mission or should be recognized as 
being at disposal of chief Delegates when 
required by latter. 


Reports that general feeling in Berlin is 
that next two months will constitute 
critical period and that war must now 
definitely be contemplated as distinct 
possibility: discusses tactics of Herr Hitler 
regarding question of Danzig and con- 
siders that, whatever Herr Hitler may 
think, he will not be in a position to an- 
nounce at Peace Party Rally at beginning 
of September that he has attained his 
objective by peaceful measures. 
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573 


574 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 


575 


576 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir H. KENNARD 

Warsaw 

Tel, No. 93 

Saving 


MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 493 
Saving 


MR. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 494 
Saving 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
No. 432 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 117 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 94 
Saving 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from Polish General 
Staff regarding probable reinforcements 
for existing German formations in Danzig: 
Polish General Staff consider that recent 
reports indicate considerable increase of 
German military activity. 


Refers to Nos. 551 and 555 and reports 
interview with Secretary-General of Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs when notes on 
political, and economic and financial dis- 
cussions with Turkish Government were 
left with him: M. Léger stressed French 
Government’s view that rapidity in deal- 
ing with Turkish discussions was essential 
and pointed out importance of Turkey in 
respect of role she could play regarding 
Bulgaria. 


Refers to No. 553 regarding idea of tri- 
partite military convention with Turkey 
and reports M. Léger’s remarks regarding 
matter; he stated that General Huntziger 
was in agreement with Turkish Govern- 
ment regarding necessity for such a con- 
vention, but had not committed H.M.G. 
in any way. 


Reports information from a colleague re- 
garding his conversation with Herr von 
Papen, who expressed conviction that 
agreement between Germany and H.M.G. 
was possible: Herr von Papen further 
stated that idea of Germany provoking 
war was nonsense and that Danzig 
question should be capable of settlement: 
he expressed fear, however, lest Great 
Britain should take initiative by attacking 
Germany: transmits colleague’s view of 
Herr von Papen’s standing with his own 
Government. 


Reports information from High Com- 
missioner regarding his interview with 
Herr Forster, as result of which he was 
shown draft of note to be presented by 
Danzig Senate to Polish Representative on 
August 7 in reply to Polish note of August 4 
(see No. 550). All questions regarding 
Customs and economic sanctions to be 
discussed orally on August g between 
President of Senate and Polish Represen- 
tative. 


Refers to No. 565 and summarizes official 
communiqué published in press of August 
6 regarding recent tension concerning 
Polish Customs Inspectors and Polish 
representations to Danzig Senate. 
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NO, AND NAME 
577 Mr. SHEPHERD 


Danzig 
Tel. No. 118 


578 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 


Angora 
Tel. No. 339 


579 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 340 


580 Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 119 


581 Mr. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 49 
Saving 


582 Mr. MAKINS 
Foreign Office 


583 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Angora 
Tel. No. 344 


DATE 
Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 575 and reports that Note 
from Danzig Senate as delivered on 
August 7 had been sharpened in tone ap- 
parently on instructions from Berlin and 
omitted all reference to proposed discus- 
sions: it is considered unsatisfactory by 
Poles who have decided to reply strongly: 
High Commissioner endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to restrain Poles from sending 
reply. 
Refers to No. 547 regarding delay in pre- 
paring new draft agreement and reports 
that situation was explained to M.F.A. 
on August 7 as instructed: he agreed that 
tripartite procedure seemed necessary 
and that there was no other method 
possible. 
Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing negotiations to be entered into between 
Turkey and Soviet Union for private and 
secret agreement: in speaking of Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations, M.F.A. ex- 
pressed view that although reluctant to 
say so openly, Soviet Government were 
anxious for his presence in Moscow in 
hope that he might prove helpful as an 
intermediary between H.M.G. and Soviet 
Government. 


Refers to No. 577 and reports that Assis- 
tant Polish Commissioner appeared to 
attach importance to verbal communica- 
tion made to Senate by High Commis- 
sioner that Poles were dissatisfied with 
Danzig Note and intended to send reply. 
High Commissioner wonders whether it 
would not be helpful if H.M. Ambassador 
at Warsaw could say a word to Polish 
Government in sense that their Note should 
not be too sharp in tone in order not to 
prejudice commencement of conversations 
on August 9. 

Refers to No. 563 and explains that M. 
Chodacki’s expression ‘that means war’ 
was distinct from outburst reported in 
No. 411. 


Minute on Customs relations between 
Poland and Danzig provided for by Treaty 
of Versailles, Treaty of Paris, and Treaty 
of Warsaw. 


Reports anxiety of Turkish M.F.A. that 
war material should besupplied to Turkey 
as soon as possible and should not be held 
up until conclusion of Definitive Agree- 
ment: urges that main object of agree- 
ment with Turkey runs risk of being stulti- 
fied if supplies held up until final Agree- 
ment concluded, 
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625 


NO. AND NAME 
584 Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 

Angora 
Tel. No. 345 


585 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 421 


586 To Sir H. Kennarp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 252 


587 Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 248 


588 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 422 


589 To Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 314 


590 To Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 298 


DVI 


DATE 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from M.F.A. that, 
in addition to cutting off delivery of big 
guns, Germans have now held up despatch 
of acroplanes in spite of verbal promise 
of German Ambassador that deliveries 
would continue. M.F.A. will remind Herr 
von Papen of his promise and warn him 
of possible retaliatory measures. 


Reports that whole German press has 
strongly attacked statement in Polish 
newspaper ‘Czas’ that if Danzig autho- 
rities attempted to carry out coup Poland 
would bombard Danzig: points out that 
critical period for peace is between now 
and Nuremberg rally and submits that 
everything should be done to avoid driving 
Herr Hitler into position where his pride 
would force him to extreme measures. 


Refers to Nos. 577 and 580 and suggests 
that Polish Government might be ap- 
proached as indicated in No. 580 if this 
could be done without giving impression 
that H.M.G. were seeking to intervene 
prematurely in a Danzig-Polish dispute or 
urging Polish Government to give way on 
essential points. 


Refers to Nos. 577 and 580 and reports 
suggestion made to Vice-M.F.A. that it 
was impolitic further to envenom situation 
by continuance of war of notes which 
might prejudice conversations due to 
begin on August 9. Vice-M.F.A. stated 
action which Polish Government had de- 
cided to take and said that they were fully 
alive to necessity of not rendering situa- 
tion more tense by unduly energetic lan- 


guage. 


Refers to No. 577 and 580 and fears it is 
highly probable that opportunity which 
seemed so favourable on August 5 for im- 
mediate settlement of dispute has been 
seriously compromised by press comments 
in Warsaw and London on Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz’s speech on August 6. 


Refers to No. 532 and states that Count 
Ciano may be informed that total number 
of reinforcements being sent from India 
to Egypt is 5,290. 


States that immediately following telegram 
contains text of reply which is to be handed 
to Hungarian Minister in near future in 
reply to his communication regarding 
position of Hungarian minority in Rou- 
mania, and necessity for settlement of 
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629 


591 To Mr. Le RoUGETEL 


592 


593 


594 


595 


596 


NO. AND NAME 


Bucharest 
Tel. No. 299 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 352 
Saving 


Sir P, LORAINE 
Rome 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 66 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 121 


DATE 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


territorial problems existing between 
Hungary and Roumania (see No. 58): sets 
forth views of H.M.G. generally on subject 
of Hungarian-Roumanian relations which 
should be conveyed to Roumanian M.F.A. 
with copy of Hungarian memorandum. 


Refers to No. 590 and transmits text rc- 
ferred to therein. 


Refers to No. 570 and transmits informa- 
tion connected with Germany’s possible 
future military intentions: all information 
scems to point to main military activities 
being principally concentrated on eastern 
frontier: forecasts critical period for action 
from military point of view. 


Letter to Secretary of State acknowledging 
No. 537 and transmitting views on sug- 
gestions put forward by High Commis- 
sioners for Australia and South Africa for 
an approach to Signor Mussolini: con- 
siders that when Moscow negotiations 
have ended would be time for considering 
political action to reduce tension: as an 
alternative suggests that Pope might take 
initiative. 


Letter to Sir A. Cadogan commenting on 
Polish Minister’s instructions to avoid all 
Germans and stating his intention of 
having a talk with Polish Counsellor, in 
the absence in Warsaw of Polish Ambas- 
sador, on lines of No. 585. 


Letter to Sir O. Sargent discussing situa- 
tion following latest Polish Customs In- 
spectors dispute: feeling prevalent that 
serious crisis is inevitable before end of 
month: suggests that someone from 
Treasury might come to, Warsaw to see 
whether cash loan question could be taken 
up again. 


Presumes that draft treaty to be presented 
to Turkish Government will be in French 
and asks for assurance that this text will 
have previously been accepted by Secre- 
tary of State as only authentic version. 


Refers to No. 580 and reports that Polish 
Note has not yet been delivered: conver- 
sations between Senate and Poles expected 
to begin on August 10 or 11, but good 
deal depends on what instructions Gau- 
leiter brings with him from Germany. 
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599 


601 


602 


603 


NO. AND NAME 
Sır N. HENDERSON 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 356 

Saving 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 96 
Saving 


To M. BURCKHARDT 
Danzig 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 122 


Sır W. SEEDs 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 193 


MR. Le ROUGETEL 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 288 


To MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 48 


DATE 
Aug. 9 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 10 


Aug. 10 


Aug. 10 


Aug. 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports observations made to Counsellor 
of Polish Embassy regarding impression 
he had received from Herr von Weizsäcker 
that latter was surprised and disappointed 
that Polish Ambassador held himself so 
aloof in Berlin: reasons given to M. Lubo- 
mirski why it seemed a pity to avoid per- 
sonal contacts. 


Refers to Nos, 585 and 588 and transmits 
appreciation of Polish attitude towards 
dispute over recent Danzig attempt to 
eliminate Polish Customs inspection: com- 
ments on article in ‘Czas’ on Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz’s speech and on Polish Tele- 
graph Agency's reaction to German de- 
nunciation of ‘Czas’ articles. 


Letter from Mr. Makins discussing how 
Danzig question should be handled at next 
Council meeting at Geneva: suggests that 
M. Burckhardt should stay in Danzig and 
send report to Committee covering mili- 
tary preparations in Free City and nego- 
tiations between Senate and Poland. 


Reports that Herr Hitler has invited 
M. Burckhardt to visit him at Berchtes- 
gaden on August 12: High Commissioner 
would like instructions as to whether he 
should tell Poles about proposed visit: he 
would also be glad to know whether there 
are any questions that Secretary of State 
would like him to put to Herr Hitler about 
Danzig or any other matter. 


Reports that French Ambassador and 
himself have failed to obtain anything 
definite from M. Potemkin regarding 
status of Service Attachés and reports 
action they propose to take regarding 
matter. 


Refers to No. 590 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. when Hungarian memo- 
randum and aide-mémoire embodying views 
of H.M.G. were handed to him: M. 
Gafencu stated that considered reply 
would be sent later but outlined his views 
regarding Hungary’s territorial claims 
and question of minorities. 


Refers to No. 601 and considers that M. 
Beck should be informed of M. Burck- 
hardt’s proposed visit to Herr Hitler: out- 
lines general attitude of H.M.G. for infor- 
mation of High Commissioner should he 
care, when expressing his personal opinion, 
to make use of this material. 
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605 


606 


607 


610 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Str P, Loraine Aug. 10 
Rome 


Tel. No. 596 


Str H. KENNARD Aug. 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 252 


Sir H. KENNARD Aug. 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 253 


MR. CAMPBELL Aug. 
Paris 
Tel. No. 506 
Saving 


To Sir N. HENDERSON Aug. 
Berlin 
No. 1580 


To Sır H. KENNARD Aug. 
Warsaw 
No. 545 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information from M.F.A. that he 
was leaving Rome on August 10 to meet 
Herr von Ribbentrop in Salzburg: Count 
Ciano stated that he had no particular 
agenda but that he hoped meeting would 
be useful: he mentioned Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz’s speech and article in ‘Czas’ which, 
he said, had not made good impression in 
Germany. 


Reports that M.F.A. communicated to 
him on August 10 text of communication 
made to Polish Chargé d'Affaires in Berlin 
by State Secretary regarding question of 
Polish Customs Inspectors, and of reply of 
Polish Government: M. Beck drew atten- 
tion to serious nature of German démarche 
and inquired whether H.M.G. could act 
in Berlin to reinforce Polish attitude. 
M.F.A. also communicated summary of 
High Commissioner’s conversation with 
Herr Forster and stated that he felt that 
serious political crisis would develop 
during last fortnight of August which 
would require careful handling. 


Refers to No. 606 and transmits transla- 
tion of German Note Verbale to Polish 
Government regarding Polish Note ad- 
dressed to Danzig Senate on question of 
Polish Customs Inspectors, and translation 
of Polish Government’s reply. 


Refers to No. 551 and transmits comments 
of official of Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
communicating reply of French Govern- 
ment to points raised: French Government 
agree to proposed draft tripartite agree- 
ment subject to amendment suggested in 
their Note and telescoping of Interim 
Understanding into final Treaty. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador, before latter’s departure on 
leave, regarding international situation 
as result of tension between Danzig and 
Poland. 


Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador on latter’s return from Warsaw 
where he had been in consultation with 
M. Beck. Count Raczynski referred to 
latest dispute regarding Polish Customs 
Inspectors and M. Beck’s anxiety regard- 
ing future. Ambassador stated that M. 
Beck was anxious to complete negotiations 
for Anglo-Polish Agreement as soon as 
possible: information regarding Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations and Secretary of State’s 
conversation with German Ambassador 
given to Count Raczynski. 
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613 
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615 


616 


617 


618 


NO. AND NAME 


Sır H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
No. 236 


Mr, SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
No, 202 


POLISH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Str N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 254 


Sir P, Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 599 


Sir P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 600 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 123 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


10 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 606 and 607 and transmits 
French texts as communicated by M. Beck, 
of German Note Verbale of August 9 and 
of Polish reply of August 10: Notes strictly 
confidential and not being published. 


Reports information from High Commis- 
sioner regarding Herr Forster’s complaints 
about behaviour of Poles since he had ex- 
pressed desire for détente: in light of this 
and of M. Beck’s recently expressed doubts 
as to whether Germany and Senate really 
desired détente examines events of last 
three weeks: considers that any further 
action in direction of utilizing M. Burck- 
hardt’s services would have to be better 
defined and accepted by both parties. 


Letter to Secretary of State enclosing 
Polish draft of Anglo-Polish ‘Treaty and 
expressing hope that it will be possible to 
sign it in near future, 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
that German military preparations are 
being intensified and that while he hopes 
for the best expects the worst: deplores 
defiant articles in Polish press which can 
only have bad effect on Herr Hitler. 


Refers to No. 607 and reports that French 
Ambassador has heard from French Consul 
at Danzig that High Commissioner has 
accepted invitation to go to Berchtesgaden 
with Herr Forster on August 12 to discuss 
whole Danzig question with Herr Hitler: 
French Ambassador wonders how this 
affects question of supporting Polish 
Government by representations in Berlin. 


Refers to No. 605 and reports that accord- 
ing to reliable information Count Ciano’s 
purpose in going to meet Herr von Ribben- 
trop at Salzburg was to dissuade Germans 
from violent action regarding Danzig: 
transmits Count Ciano’s views for peaceful 
settlement of question. Count Ciano still 
thinks, however, that Axis Powers might 
prevail in war. 


Refers to No. 616 and reports information 
from reliable source concerning conversa- 
tion held with Count Ciano regarding 
United Kingdom’s readiness to fight over 
question of Danzig. 


Refers to No. 601 and reports that inter- 
view between Herr Hitler and High Com- 
missioner is now to take place on afternoon 
of August 11 and Polish and French Con- 
suls have been informed: M. Burckhardt 
would like someone from Foreign Office 
and M. Arnal to meet him in Bale on 
August 13. 
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620 


621 


622 


623 


624 


625 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 292 


Sir H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 70 


MR, SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 124 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 125 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 126 


Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berli 
Tel. No. 427 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 255 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


11 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 603 and transmits views of 
M.F.A. and Roumanian Prime Minister 
on aide-mémoire regarding Hungarian- 
Roumanian relations: written reply will be 
sent on return of King Carol to whom it is 
desired to explain new situation. 


Refers to No. 579 and reports that M.F.A. 
has now informed Soviet Ambassador 
officially that Turkish Government are 
willing to study preliminary draft of 
bilateral agreement between the two 
countries: understands that Turkish 
Government expect draft to be furnished 
by Soviet Government. 


Reports information from High Commis- 
sioner regarding remark made by Herr 
Forster that Herr Hitler had expressed 
wish to talk to someone from England who 
could speak German: M. Burckhardt will 
endeavour to find out whether Herr Hitler 
really had such a suggestion in mind and 
if so what steps could be taken to give 
effect to it. 


Reports disappointment of High Commis- 
sioner that efforts towards détente which 
he had hoped were bearing fruit should 
have been shattered by Polish ultimatum 
of August 4: fears that M. Burckhardt 
when he sees Herr Hitler may throw 
blame for tension at Danzig almost en- 
tirely on Poles. 


Refers to No. 621 and states that High 
Commissioner made it clear that any 
feelers he might find an opportunity of 
putting out regarding Herr Forster’s re- 
mark would naturally be discreet and 
completely non-committal. 


Refers to Nos. 606, 607 and 615 and com- 
ments on exchange of Notes between 
German and Polish Governments: con- 
siders that only course now is to await 
upshot of High Commissioner’s interview 
with Herr Hitler. 


Refers to No. 606 regarding M. Beck's in- 
quiry whether H.M.G, would act in Berlin 
to reinforce Polish attitude: instructions 
to inform M. Beck that French Govern- 
ment are now being consulted in matter, 
but that preliminary view is that result 
of High Commissioner’s interview with 
Herr Hitler and course of conversations 
opening at Danzig on Aug. 16 should be 
awaited before coming to a decision. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sır P. Loraine 
Rome 
Tel. No. 602 


To Mr, CAMPBELL 
Paris 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


Sır P. LORAINE 
Rome 
Tel. No. 604 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 127 


Sır N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 428 
Mr. 
Paris 
Tel. No. 255 


MPBELI 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 255 


DATE 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports communiqué published in press 
regarding call up and release of certain 
classes: evening papers contain text of 
report of Marshal de Bono on an inspec- 
tion of Italy’s western frontier in which 
conclusion is reached that preparations 
are such that no enemy will be able to set 
foot on Italian soil. 

Refers to Nos. 606 and 607: instructions 
to inform M. Bonnet, with reference to 
suggestion of Polish Government that 
British and French Governments should 
make a démarche in Berlin, that while possi- 
bility of taking some action is not excluded, 
Secretary of State feels that result of High 
Commissioner’s interview with Herr Hitler 
and course of conversations between 
Poland and Danzig should be awaited 
before coming to decision: asks for urgent 
expression of M. Bonnet’s views. 

Letter to Sir O. Sargent referring to 
No, 616 and commenting on plan which 
Count Ciano is alleged to favour for settle- 
ment of Danzig problem. 


Reports conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador regarding report that German 
attack would be made against Roumania 
and possibly against Poland about middle 
of August: transmits views of Polish Am- 
bassador regarding German intentions 
and remarks made by him to Count Ciano 
concerning possibility of agreed settlement 
with Germany. 

Refers to No. 604 and reports that con- 
tents communicated to High Commis- 
sioner before he left for Berchtesgaden: 
M. Burckhardt said he would speak to 
Herr Hitler in sense of remarks contained 
therein, but that he was less convinced 
than Secretary of State regarding attitude 
of Polish Government. 

Reports information from one of most 
reliable colleagues regarding Herr Hitler’s 
immediate intentions. z 


Refers to No. 627 and reports that M. 
Bonnet entirely concurs with views ex- 
pressed therein and is so informing French 
Ambassador in Warsaw. 


Refers to No. 625 and reports that M. 
Beck agrees that result of High Commis- 
sioner’s visit to Herr Hitler should be 
awaited: reports M. Beck’s remark re- 
garding conversations for which he said 
no date had been fixed: M.F.A. expressed 
anxiety regarding marked increase in 
German military activity, but stated that 
Polish Government were not taking any 
further military measures for moment, 
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NO. AND NAME 
To Sir E. Monson 

Stockholm 

Tel. No. 39 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 259 


To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- Aug. 


HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 52 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 74 


Sir W. Seeps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 1 M.M. 


MR. OSBORNE 
The Vatican 
Tel. No. 47 


To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 257 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


DATE 
Aug. 


12 


12 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to inform Swedish Govern- 
ment of Herr Hitler’s invitation to High 
Commissioner for Danzig to see him in 
Berchtesgaden on August 11: conversa- 
tions between Polish Government and 
Danzig Senate are expected to open on 
August 16. 


Records certain observations regarding 
need for consultation with H.M.G. con- 
veyed to Polish Ambassador, as result of 
conversation with him on August 10: 
instructions to take opportunity of using 
similar language to M. Beck. 


Instructions to communicate new draft 
for definitive Agreement to ‘Turkish 
Government, subject to amendment in 
Article 4, as soon as French Ambassador 
has received instructions: transmits com- 
ments with regard to draft which may be 
of use in conversations with Turkish 
Government. 


Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing his conversation with King of Rou- 
mania who expressed his determination 
to resist if attackéd by Germany: M.F.A. 
urged closer contact between Roumania 
and Turkey and suggested that some 
combination between Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, and Poland might be devised. 


‘Transmits message for Lord Chatfield 
from Admiral Drax asking for written 
credentials similar to those given to French 
General. 


Refers to No. 616 and reports conversation 
with Cardinal Secretary of State who 
stated that both Count Ciano and Signor 
Mussolini were anxious to prevent war 
and insisted that if Count Ciano suc- 
ceeded in persuading Herr Hitler to accept 
some plan of discussion of Danzig problem 
he should be encouraged and supported. 


Refers to No. 604: instructions to inform 
Polish Government that Danzig-Polish 
conversations having been postponed 
until August 16, High Commissioner has 
asked to see members of Foreign Office 
and Quai d’Orsay on August 13 in Switzer- 
land to cammunicate to them results of 
interview with Herr Hitler: arrangements 
are being made accordingly. 
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641 To MR. CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 400 

Saving 


642 Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel, No. 512 
Saving 


643 Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 99 
Saving 


644 Mr. TROUTBECK 
Foreign Office 


645 To Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 


No. 547 


646 To Mr. Dew 
Moscow 


647 Sir W. SEEDS 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 196 


DATE 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 608 regarding negotiations 
with Turkey: instructions to thank French 
Government for early reply and to inform 
them that their suggestion regarding 
Article 4 has been accepted: H.M. Am- 
bassador at Angora is being instructed to 
communicate new draft treaty to Turkish 
Government as soon as he hears that 
French colleague has received his instruc- 
tions: comments on certain points made 
by French Government, 


Refers to Nos. 627 and 632 and reports 
conversation with M. Bonnet who ex- 
pressed hope that Danzig issue could be 
settled by some friendly arrangement 
between parties directly concerned: he 
mentioncd that possible compromise had 
been discussed at last meeting between 
French and British statesmen, though he 
did not know whether anything on lines 
then suggested would be possible, 


Reports suggestion of M.F.A. that it 
would be well that H.M.G., French 
Government and Polish Government 
should adopt an identic attitude regarding 
their representation at Nuremberg rally: 
he had no decided views on what should 
be done but thought it advisable that three 
Governments should reach similar de- 
cision. 


Minute recording message from Coun- 
sellor of U.S. Embassy giving President 
Roosevelt’s views on learning of recent 
exchange of Notes about Danzig between 
German Government and Polish Embassy 
in Berlin. 


Records conversation of Polish Ambas- 
sador with Sir A. Cadogan on August 11 
when former read two telegrams he had 
received from Warsaw (1) regarding 
German protest to Polish Government 
relating to Customs question and reply, 
and (2) suggestion for a démarche regard- 
ing matter by British and French Govern- 
ments. Question of consultation with 
H.M.G. before Polish Government took 
initiative as result of pressure discussed. 


Letter from Mr. Roberts referring to No. 
493 and transmitting certain corrections 
to be made in text of draft Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet Agreement. 


Refers to Admiral Drax’s written instruc- 
tions and inquiries whether H.M.G. wish 
progress of military talks, beyond vague 
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NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No, 257 


Sir W. SErps 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 2 M.M. 


Sir H, KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 258 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 259 


Sir H. KENNARD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 261 


MR. SHEPHERD 
Danzig 
Tel. No. 128 


Sır H. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 
Tel. No. 76 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


13 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


generalities, to be made dependent on 
previous solution of indirect aggression 
problem: urges necessity for progress with 
military discussions and points out that 
French General has instructions to do his 
utmost to conclude military agreement at 
earliest possible date. 


Refers to No. 640 and reports that in 
absence of M.F.A. Chef de Cabinet was 
informed of High Commissioner’s invita- 
tion to British and French officials to see 
him in Switzerland. Chef de Cabinet 
hinted that M. Beck was rather concerned 
at extent to which M. Burckhardt was 
accepting Herr Forster’s statements at 
their face value and passing them on with- 
out fully checking them. 


Message from Admiral Drax for Lord 
Chatfield pointing out that in drafting 
credentials use of term ‘full powers’ is 
specially desirable and explains what is 
meant by term. 


Refers to No. 635 and reports conversa- 
tion with M.F.A. regarding matter: 
M. Beck stated he was fully alive to neces- 
sity of consulting H.M.G. in advance be- 
fore taking any major step but mentioned 
recent case of Polish Customs Inspectors 
when it was necessary to take immediate 
action 


Reports information from M.F.A. that 
as there had been marked increase in 
German military activity, Polish Govern- 
ment had decided to reinforce their troops 
on frontier. 


Refers to No. 651 and transmits details of 
Polish reinforcements mentioned therein. 


Refers to No. 633 and reports that Polish 
Commissioner-General is away but so far 
as Senate is aware he is to meet President 
at High Commissioner’s house on August 
16: transmits information from Dr. 
Bottcher regarding topics to be discussed 
at meeting: considers that military pre- 
cautions in Danzig are substantially com- 
plete. 


Reports information from M.F.A. giving 
reasons why Turkish Government had 
decided that Turkish foreign trade with 
United Kingdom, France, and United 
States should be conducted on compensa- 
tion basis as from August 20: in view of 
agreement of countries concerned he 
anticipated no difficulties as result of time 
limit. 
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655 Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 256 


DATE 
Aug. 14 


656 ‘To Mr. Le ROUGETEL. 
Bucharest 


Tel. No. 309 


Aug. 14 


657 To Sir H. KNATCHBULL- Aug. 14 
HUGESSEN 
Istanbul 


Tel. No. 54 


658 To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 406 
Saving 

659 MR. Makins 
Foreign Office 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


660 Sir N. HENDERSON Aug. 14 
Berlin 
No. 913 

661 To POLISH AMBASSADOR Aug. 14 
London 


662 Sir N. HENDERSON 
Berlin 


Aug. 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to Nos. 636 and 641 regarding draft 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Agreement and 
reports that French Government agrec 
and are telegraphing to French Ambas- 
sador at Angora to concert with H.M. 
Ambassador at once. 

Refers to Nos, 603 and 619: instructions 
to inform Roumanian M.F.A. thatH.M.G. 
have decided, in view of his and Rou- 
manian Prime Minister’s views, to modify 
reply to Hungarian Government: trans- 


mits text of proposed new paragraph 5: if 


Roumanian Government take exception to 
present wording H.M.G. are prepared to 
omit paragraph altogether, but matter 
should be referred first for instructions, 
Refers to No. 596 and explains position 
regarding translation of new draft agree- 
ment: expresses hope that Turkish Govern- 
ment will agree to French text for final 
Agreement: if they insist on Turkish text 
it will be necessary to have an English one 
also. 

Refers to No. 657: instructions to inform 
French Government of view expressed 
therein regarding language for final Agree- 
ment. 


Record of conversation with M. Burck- 
hardt and M. Arnal at Bale on Aug. 13 
covering (1) summary of developments 


in Danzig in June, July, and early part of 


August: (2) (a) record of interview between 
M. Burckhardt and Herr Hitler on 
August 11, and (6) annex regarding Herr 
Hitler’s wish to see Englishman who spoke 
German; (3) summary of comments on 
whole situation and general conclusions, 
Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attaché of August 14 concerning calling 
up of additional reservists in Germany. 


Letter from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 613 and suggesting that conversa- 
tions regarding Anglo-Polish Agreement 
should begin on August 16: points out that 
Polish draft differs from British draft and 
mentions in particular that list of States 
in secret protocol does not include Rou- 
mania but does include Baltic States. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing 
him of conversation with Italian Ambas- 
sador on latter’s return from Ciano- 
von Ribbentrop meeting: Signor Attolico 
very depressed owing to latest German- 
Polish exchange of Notes and said that 
unless something was done before Herr 
Hitler made his next public speech either at 
Tannenberg on August 27 or at Nurem- 
berg rally, drift into war was inevitable. 
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CHAPTER I 


Further proposals to the Soviet Government and 

instructions to Sir W. Seeds: the situation in Danzig: 

records of M. Burckhardt’s conversations in Danzig, 
Warsaw, and Berlin. (June 8-13, 1939) 


No. 1 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 8, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [C 8171/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 8, 1939, 10.45 a.m. 

My despatch No. 128.1 

1. My German colleague today? informed my United States colleague 
that throughout forthcoming party activities here, Herr Greiser} will be 
absent at his request for a month’s training with German Naval Reserve and 
that during district cultural week when Dr. Goebbels will visit Danzig the 
High Commissioner and my German colleague will also absent themselves. 
My German colleague added that whereas he had hitherto been as com- 
municative as he possibly could with my United States colleague, with whom 
his relations are extremely cordial, in future he would not be able to tell him 
so much, 

2. Dr. Béttcher+ invited me to visit him on June 5 and, after criticising 
recent Polish activities with characteristic German frankness, declared that 
but for British interference, the Polish question would have been settled 
already. He added that Danzig is indisputably German and that it is un- 
thinkable that German East Prussia should remain separated so that, if the 
problem could not be solved peaceably, it would have to be solved otherwise 
but how arid when would of course depend on Herr Hitler.’ 

3. Roman Catholic priest at Danzig seaside suburb Heubude reports that 
on June 5 fourteen German N.C.O.s arrived at the house next door for a 
visit of two weeks and although obviously not wealthy did not bargain over 
the price in spite of existing currency restrictions. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 Not printed, This despatch of June 3 described forthcoming activities of the National 
Socialist Party in Danzig. 

2 This telegram was drafted on June 7. 

3 President of the Danzig Senate. 

4 Head of the Foreign Department of the Danzig Senate. 

s For a fuller account of this conversation, see below, No. 7. 


VIT I B 


No. 2 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 224 Telegraphic [C 8212/3356/18] 


PARIS, June 8, 1939, 10.3 p.m. 
I saw M. Daladier this afternoon at five o'clock before leaving for London.! 


2. M. Daladier feels strongly that time presses and that further delay ma 
‘jb dangerous and encourage Her Mert ire Danzig blr we 


3. It seems that the French Ambassador in Berlin reported recently that 
Herr Hitler has put the two following questions to the Generals Keitel and 
Brauchitsch. 

(1) If I attack Poland and the latter is helped by Great Britain and France 
what will result? Both Generals replied that Germany could finish with 
Poland within a month. General Keitel said that Germany would certainly 
beat Great Britain and France. General Brauchitsch said she would perhaps 
beat them. 


2 


4. M. Daladier therefore feels that we must rope in Russia as soon as 
possible. He says he has reason to suppose that the Soviet Government are 
rather offended, because some more senior person than Mr. Strang is not 
going to Moscow and that he wonders whether some such person could not 
accompany Mr. Strang from London.? In any case to show our good faith 
to the Russians, M. Daladier would like a British and French General to go 
to Moscow either with Mr. Strang or very soon after. They would then 
begin military talks at once. 

5. M. Daladier and M. Bonnet are against the enumeration of the States 
as given in the Russian proposals.3 They feel that no names need be men- 
tioned; but that it could be laid down that if a Power sends troops across the 
frontier of one of the smaller States concerned, even with that State’s consent, 
this should be considered aggression. A mere threat against a smaller State 
would, on the other hand, merely entail consultation. 

Repeated to Moscow and Berlin. 


1 Sir E, Phipps had been instructed on June 6 to visit London in order to take part in 
the drafting of fresh instructions for Sir W. Seeds. See Volume V of this Series, No. 721. 

2 For the decision to send Mr. Strang to Moscow, see Volume V of this Series, No. 733. 

3 i.e. the Soviet proposals of June 2. See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 


No. 3 
Minute by Sir A. Cadogan 


[C 8405/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1939 

The French Ambassador called this afternoon to discuss certain points 
arising out of the memorandum,! copy of which had been given to him 
yesterday by the Secretary of State, embodying our latest proposals for 
agreement with the Soviet Government. 

His Excellency said that he had telephoned the gist of this document to 
his Government, who had not yet however received the text. (I suggested 
to His Excellency that he should send the text to Paris as soon as possible in 
order to facilitate discussion between our two Governments.) 

M. Corbin said that he had received one or two preliminary observations 
from his Government on these proposals. They felt that although it was 
true that we were now prepared to go very far to meet the Russian point of 
view, the difficulty was that we were dealing with the psychological peculiari- 
ties of the Russians. He read to me a telegram from the French Ambassador 
in Moscow giving an appreciation of the situation by his Polish colleague. 
The latter, though he felt that the Russians on the whole were anxious to 
secure agreement, emphasised their extremely suspicious frame of mind. 

The French Government felt that the proposal for consultation referred 
to in paragraph 1(3) and paragraph 3 would arouse the suspicions of the 
Soviet Government. They thought that paragraph 5 would be open to still 
graver misconstruction. 

I discussed our draft at some length with M. Corbin, explaining the 
difficulties that had to be met. The case of direct aggression on any one of 
the three parties was clear enough and easy enough to deal with, and we had, 
I thought, dealt with it to the satisfaction of the Soviet Government. But there 
remained the question of indirect aggression or threat, and this at once 
raised difficulties: part of the difficulty had been met by the provision re- 
garding assistance on behalf of guaranteed States, but there remained the 
case of aggression against or through States which had not received any 
guarantees, some of whom had declared that they would refuse to receive 
such guarantees. I emphasised the difficulty in connection with Holland or 
Switzerland, in regard to which we had not taken the Soviet Government 
fully into our confidence. If, on the one hand, we wished to ensure that we 
should receive Soviet assistance in the event of our becoming involved in war 
owing to aggression against Holland or Switzerland, we should expect that 
the Russians would in exchange require our assistance in a parallel case of 
the Baltic countries. If we hesitated to allow Russia to be the sole judge of 
what was a casus belli in the Eastern Baltic, we must recognise that she would 
not allow us to stand in the same position in Western Europe, We had 


1 The reference appears to be to the draft of June 6: see below, No. 35, annex 2. 
2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 743. 
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thought, therefore, that these cases might best be provided for by consultation 
whenever a threat developed with a view to agreement by the three parties 
on the action to be taken. It was true that this involved the risk that when 
the occasion arose we should be unable to secure Soviet co-operation in case 
of aggression against Holland or Switzerland, but it would seem that this 
risk would have to be taken unless we were prepared to come into war at 
the bidding of the Soviet on account of any action taken by Germany in any 
one of the Baltic States. 

M. Corbin said that he fully appreciated all the difficulties, but (? and) he 
realised the necessity of formulating the obligations in as formal and legalistic 
a manner as possible. But the fact remained that if the Russians were 
confronted with a document such as we had prepared they would be filled 
with the darkest suspicion. 

He wondered whether the best course would not be to take the Russians 
fully into our confidence and give them a memorandum setting out our 
intentions and explaining frankly the difficulties. We should emphasise that 
we had met them on the point of direct aggression and that we were searching 
for the best means of assuring resistance to indirect aggression. This latter 
object was met in part by the provision relating to guaranteed countries, 
and there remained the difficulty of providing against aggression in other 
quarters where guarantees were not desired. We might then explain our 
alternative proposals and ask them whether they had any better method to 
suggest. 

After such a full and frank explanation we might then let them see the 
draft in which we had tried to embody our proposals. He felt that the 
submission of this draft should be preceded by a very full and frank exchange 
of views which might help to establish relations of confidence. 

Finally, M. Corbin seemed to hanker after the idea of sending some 
distinguished personage to Moscow to carry on the negotiation, and he 
seemed to hint that the announcement of the arrangements which we had 
now decided on was rather unfortunate. I agreed that in certain organs of the 
press the matter had not been very wisely handled. It was unfortunate that 
they insisted on referring to Mr. Strang as the Envoy who was going out to 
conduct the negotiation: that, of course, as he knew, was not the intention: 
our Ambassador had been and would continue to be in charge of the 
negotiation and we had wished to assist him by bringing him back to London 
and furnishing him with all explanations and arguments on the very complex 
points arising. If that had been possible he would on his return doubtless 
have wished to take an expert with him: as it was now impossible for him to 
come to London we were sending the expert out to assist him. M. Corbin 
fully accepted this, as I think he did also the arguments which I told him 
had weighed against the despatch of some eminent personage to Moscow. 

A. C. 


No. 4 
Minute by Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 8334/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1939 

I met General von Reichenau at luncheon today. He is the Commander 
of the Army district at Leipzig; has always been the most Nazi of the German 
Generals; and is considered to be a likely Commander-in-Chief in the future. 
I have known him for a long time, and he usually speaks with almost brutal 
frankness. I have never known him be wilfully misleading. 

He is at present visiting England as a member of the International Olympic 
Committee now sitting in London. 

He told me that before leaving for England he had had a conversation 
with Herr Hitler. He assured me earnestly that there was not the slightest 
chance that Herr Hitler would plunge into a reckless attempt to solve the 
Polish problem. His motto was that of Moltke: ‘Erst wiegen dann wagen’— 
‘First weigh up and then dare’. Herr Hitler was a man possessing physical 
and moral courage, and he was prepared to take great risks; but he would 
not take them until he had examined the problem cold-bloodedly and had 
reached the conclusion that he had good prospects of success. ‘He is not 
allowing himself to be provoked by the Poles’ was General Reichenau’s 
concluding remark. 

In regard to the absorption of Bohemia and Moravia, General von 
Reichenau said that Herr Hitler had a highly developed military instinct, 
and from the military point of view Germany could not tolerate on her 
Eastern border the independent existence of a potential enemy with an army 
of 400,000 men, armed with the most modern equipment. I retorted that if 
that was the case, Herr Hitler had behaved most dishonestly in September 
when he assured us that he was prepared to guarantee the independent 
existence of Czecho-Slovakia and that he would be fully satisfied with the 
‘Anschluss’ of the Sudeten Germans. ‘That was merely politics’ said General 
von Reichenau. 

I. KIRKPATRICK 


No. 5 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds ( Moscow) 


No. 443 [C 8214/335618] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1939 
Sir, 
I asked the Soviet Ambassador to call on me this morning in order that 
I might explain to him the line of action which we were pursuing concerning 
the negotiations with his Government. 
2. I expressed the hope to M. Maisky that he would have thought the 
statement made by the Prime Minister yesterday! helpful. In that statement 
1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 735. 
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we had made it plain how very far we were prepared to go to meet the wishes 
of the Soviet Government by making it plain that the guarantee we would 
be willing to extend to them on a reciprocal basis was not confined only to a 
direct attack upon Soviet territory. I accordingly relied on what he had 
said to me at Geneva? to the effect that, if we could meet his Government 
on this main point, we should not find them unduly difficult on others. 
M. Maisky recognised the importance of what had been said in the House 
of Commons yesterday and seemed on the whole fairly satisfied with it, 
adding, however, that he had never said anything at Geneva which precluded 
his Government from pressing their claim on other points to which they 
attached importance. 

3. I told His Excellency that the principal matters in the draft submitted 
by M. Molotov: that ‘caused us difficulty were, firstly, the recapitulation of 
States by name, irrespective of their own wishes in the matter. Incidentally, 
the list that the Soviet Government had submitted showed how far we had 
moved from the original conception of reciprocity. By this list we were to be 
bound to join Russia in the event of attack upon any of her neighbours that 
might be held to threaten her security, whereas the same obligation was not 
to be undertaken by Russia in the case of Great Britain thinking her security 
to be threatened by a German attack on other States not mentioned in the 
catalogue. M. Maisky admitted this, but said that we were, of course, fully 
entitled to raise such a point as this with his Government, and gave me the 
impression that they would not be unwilling to consider it. Secondly, we 
felt great difficulty about the article in M. Molotov’s draft that made the 
conclusion of any agreement dependent upon the conclusion of military 
conversations. This, we thought, tended to make dangerous delay. Lastly, 
I myself felt considerable difficulty about the proposal of including at this 
stage an agreement, as suggested, in no case to make a separate armistice or 
peace. I well understood the desirability of such a provision, if and when 
we were launched into war and were all agreed as to the aims we sought to 
achieve. It seemed to me that the appropriate moment at which to give such 
a common undertaking would be when a decision as to the purpose of the 
war was reached. 

4. I told M. Maisky that it had been our original intention to ask Your 
Excellency to come from Moscow so that we might explain our point of view 
on all points fully to you, in order that, on return, you could have asked 
M. Molotov to give you the opportunity of going through the draft point by 
point so as to save delay by further exchange of Notes. You had, unfortu- 
nately, succumbed to influenza, and we had, therefore, been obliged to adopt 
the alternative of sending a representative of the Foreign Office to Moscow. 
I had at one time thought of suggesting to the Prime Minister that I should 
go myself, but it was really impossible to get away, and, moreover, I felt 
that this kind of business was better handled by Ambassadors. M. Maisky 
seemed to think this a very reasonable proposal and spoke in terms of warm 
appreciation of Mr. Strang’s ability, if he was the representative of the 

2 See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 581-2. 3 Ibid. No. 697. 
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Foreign Office to be selected. He told me that Mr. Strang had been re- 
sponsible with himself for drafting at the time of Mr. Eden’s visit to Moscow, # 
and said that he had considerable respect for his powers in this direction. 

5. M. Maisky asked me whether I would give him the English translation 
of M. Molotov’s proposals, and this I promised to do. He also asked me 
whether, when we had decided on our reply to M. Molotov, which we 
should send to Your Excellency, I would give him a copy of it. This also I 
undertook to do. 

6. His general attitude was friendly and not at all unhelpful, and I 
exhorted him to assure his Government of our desire to reach an early 
settlement, which he said they shared, and to do anything in his power to 
assist the successful conclusion of our negotiations. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
+ Mr. Eden visited Moscow in 1935. 


No. 6 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 13) 


No. 133 [C 8377/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 8, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward herewith translation of a Note, addressed 
on the 3rd instant by the President of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig 
to the Polish Commissioner-General, requiring that the number of the 
Polish Customs Inspectors within the Free City should be reduced and the 
scope of their duties restricted. 

2. The Note further announced that the competent department had been 
instructed to administer the oath in accordance with Senate Decree No. 74 
of the 2nd November 1938 (Danzig despatch No. 185 of November 18 1938!) 
to the Danzig Customs officials, provided that the department deemed such 
action desirable. The practical effect of this step is that the Danzig Customs 
officials are liable to have to take an oath of allegiance to the National 
Socialist leaders and not to the Constitution of the Free City. 

3. On June 5 I visited Dr. Bôttcher, the head of the Foreign Department 
of the Danzig Senate, to whom I am indebted for a copy in German of the 
enclosed Note, and who explained that the appointment of Polish Customs 
Inspectors is made under the Warsaw Agreement of 1921? and a supple- 
mentary agreement of August 1934.3 He added that these Agreements did 
not specify the number of such inspectors, but that originally there were six 
and that gradually their number had been increased until now there were 
rather more than one hundred, probably about one hundred and ten. 

1 Not printed. 

2 This Agreement is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 131, p. 779. 

3 The Polish-Danzig Agreements of August 6, 1934, are summarized in League of 
Nations ‘Official Journal’, July-December 1934, p. 1423. 
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4. Dr. Böttcher professed not to know the number of customs posts in the 
Free City but I am aware that it is considerable and I estimate probably 
about forty or fifty, so that the present total of about one hundred Inspectors 
does not seem to be excessive, if they are to be effective, especially in view 
of the increasing tendency of the Danzig Customs officials to be non-co- 
operative and to connive in evasions of the customs regulations. 

5. Since the deterioration of Danzig-Polish relations I am aware from 
personal observation that the Danzig officials studiously ignore their Polish 
colleagues, whose demeanour is generally pathetic and who may frequently 
be seen in pairs patrolling the street outside the customs posts, so that their 
practical value is doubtful. Those whom I observed at Kalthof wore either 
civilian clothes or civilian overcoats over their uniforms. The fact that— 
presumably from motives of self-protection—the Polish Inspectors now 
patrol in pairs may account for the recent increase in their numbers. 

6. Copies of this despatch and its enclosure are being forwarded to His 


Majesty’s Ambassadors in Berlin and Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 
G. SHEPHERD 


ENcLosurE IN No. 6 


Translation of a Note addressed on the 3rd June 1939 by the President of the Danzig 
Senate to the Polish Commissioner-General in Danzig 


To His Excellency, 
the Diplomatic Representative of the Republic of Poland, 
Mr. M. Chodacki, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Poland. 


Mr. Minister, 

Several months ago I had the honour to draw your attention to the fact 
that the ever increasing number of Polish Customs Inspectors was not 
compatible with the execution of their prescribed duties. Since the latest 
additions, there are now well over 100 Polish Customs Inspectors in Danzig 
territory. Their behaviour both in their official and their private life has 
given rise to increasing complaint. The Danzig population like the German 
population in their local frontier intercourse feel themselves constantly 
offended by the way in which the Polish Customs officials perform their 
duty and by their behaviour in private life. 

I have no fear that incidents on the part of the population might arise on 
that account. Still less is the safety of the Polish officials in any way endan- 
gered. I have therefore take [sic ? taken] steps to ensure that they may, as 
hitherto, perform their duties absolutely safely and without hindrance. I 
believe, however, that ways and means must be found to eliminate the con- 
stant friction and tension. 

For all these reasons I consider it necessary forthwith to restrict the 
activity of the Polish Customs Inspectors to a general supervision in con- 
formity with the Agreement. In particular I must urge that their official 
activities be confined to the offices, and not performed outside of them, I 
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can also no longer permit the Danzig Customs officials to take instructions, 
even in the form of suggestions, from the Polish Customs officials. I will 
however see that questions asked officially will be answered officially. 

I have directed the President of the Customs Administration of the Free 
City to instruct his officials accordingly. I have the honour, Mr. Minister, to 
request you to inform your Government accordingly and to exert your 
influence towards meeting the wishes of the Danzig Government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to revert to our conversation of the 
8th February last. At that time I explained to you, Mr. Minister, that I 
would give instructions to abstain for the present from swearing in the 
Customs officials and that, should the occasion arise, I would communicate 
with you before administering the oath. 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to the contents of my 
letter of 3rd January last! (pages 2 and 3), that I have now left it to the 
discretion of the Finance Department of the Senate to administer the oath 
to the Customs officials if they regard it as desirable. 

I have the honour, &c., 
GREISER 
1 No copy of this letter was enclosed. 


No. 7 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 13) 


No. 136 [C 8378/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 8, 1939 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 195! of the 24th November last, I have 
the honour to inform Your Lordship that at the suggestion of Dr. Béttcher, 
the head of the Foreign Section of the Danzig Senate, I visited him on June 5 
to receive a copy of a Note? which had been addressed on June 3 by the 
President of the Senate to the Polish Commissioner-General regarding the 
Polish Customs Inspectors within the Free City. 

2. After Dr. Béttcher had handed me the copy of the above-mentioned 
Note, he proceeded to explain that the recent anti-Polish incidents within 
the Free City were the natural result of the ruthless anti-German campaign 
in the Polish Corridor. I reminded Dr. Böttcher that last summer when the 
Polish political opposition and press were waging a similar campaign about 
the alleged ‘terror’ in Danzig I had agreed with him that it was based upon 
a series of essentially trivial incidents which had been grossly exaggerated 
and I suggested that the present anti-Polish campaign in the Danzig and 
German press was probably based upon equally insignificant occurrences. 
I then enquired as to the accuracy of a report which was given great promi- 
nence in the ‘Danziger Vorposten’ of May 31 and attracted wide attention 


1 Not printed. This despatch recorded a previous conversation with Dr. Böttcher. 
2 Enclosure in No. 6. 
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under the caption ‘More than 5000 Germans have fled from Poland to 
Danzig’. 

3. Dr. Böttcher admitted the justice of my argument and explained that 
the report in question, which has not been publicly corrected, was a mistake 
as only about 100, or so, refugees from the Corridor had actually entered 
the Free City, but he insisted, with characteristic German frankness, that 
the Poles are an inferior race, without culture or economic ability, and that 
it is absurd that their mixed population of 35 millions should occupy such a 
large territory when the Germans with all their qualities were hemmed in as 
they are and that it is unjust to deny the latter the right to expand. He added, 
‘You should only hear what the High Commissioner? thinks of the Poles’, 
and continued ‘Since England has her Empire why does she thwart Ger- 
many’s efforts to find elbow room on the continent? Let us speak quite 
frankly; why is England now interfering in an area which she has hitherto 
declared was of no vital interest to her? But for her intervention the Polish 
question would already have been settled. It is indisputable that Danzig is 
German and unthinkable that Germany should remain for ever separated 
from East Prussia. If the problem cannot be solved peaceably, it will have 
to be solved in some other way, but how and when of course depends upon 
the Fuhrer.’ 

4. I refrained from any comment on Dr. Bôttcher’s allusion to the High 
Commissioner but, with regard to his complaint of British intervention on 
behalf of Poland, I reminded him that, as one of the Powers responsible for 
the restoration of the Polish autonomy, Great Britain had a definite interest 
in the maintenance of that autonomy and, whilst I recognised the robust 
efficiency and expansiveness of the German nation and its right to look after 
its legitimate interests, I felt that he would admit the similar right of Poland 
and Great Britain to protect their interests. Since German expansiveness 
had begun to encroach upon non-Germanic populations, were Germany to 
be permitted to develop unhindered, as he suggested, upon the continent of 
Europe, the outlook for Great Britain was not encouraging, if Germany 
ultimately succeeded in dominating the whole of that continent. 

5. Dr. Böttcher shrugged his shoulders and said ‘Well, we have different 
points of view on the subject’ and the conversation passed to other and more 
personal topics. 

6. On June 8 my French colleague visited me to offer his felicitations on 
the occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday and informed me in strictest confi- 
dence that Dr. Büttcher had informed the High Commissioner that I had 
expressed the opinion that war was inevitable and had then exclaimed 
‘Now the mask has fallen off!’ (‘Jetzt ist die Maske gefallen!’). 

7. Whatever modifications Dr. Béttcher’s original remarks may have 
undergone in the course of successive repetitions between his making them 
and my hearing them, I trust that it is unnecessary for me to assure Your 
Lordship that at no time and in no conversation either with Dr. Böttcher or 
any other foreign official here have I expressed the opinion attributed to me. 

3 M. Burckhardt. 
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Dr. Böttcher initiated the discussion in question and I merely commented 
personally on his remarks. 
I have, &c., 
G. SHEPHERD 


No. 8 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 8, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

Goring asked me to spend the afiernoon yesterday at Karinhall during the 
visit there of the Prince Regent and Princess Olga." There were a number of 
her relations present (the Hesses, Badens, Toerrings etc.) so that I did not 
get much opportunity of serious talk with Prince Paul. He will however, 
I gather, in due course give Campbell, or to you direct an account of his visit. 

Both he and Princess Olga were very greatly impressed by Hitler himself; 
formed an exceedingly poor opinion of Ribbentrop and found Göring very 
good natured and the luxury at Karinhall fantastic. Princess Olga told me 
that Hitler described Ribbentrop to her as the greatest German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs since Bismarck! Prince Paul told me, on the other hand, 
that he did not believe that Géring was so out of favour as some people 
imagined, In this connexion the Italian Ambassador told me very confiden- 
tially the other day that Ribbentrop had himself told him that his relations 
with Güring had now been amicably settled, on the understanding that the 
latter did not interfere in foreign affairs. Géring himself referred yesterday 
to the stories current that he had lost his influence with the Führer. ‘People’, 
he said to me ‘could say what they like, but in fact nobody’s influence carried 
weight with Hitler any more than the piece of gravel we were standing upon.’ 
I told him that while I realised that Hitler was sole arbiter, I could not help 
feeling that, however big a man one was, one could not help being to some 
extent influenced by people with whom one was in close and almost daily 
contact. Nor did Géring deny this. He may have made peace with Ribben- 


i but he SP does not like him een better. 


The Germans were out to court the Yugoslavs and not to menace, at any 
rate yet awhile. Also Hitler was obviously under the charm of Princess Olga. 
I watched them at the Opera and it was remarkable how Hitler, in spite of 
looking awful in a tail coat, did the honours with great dignity and simplicity. 
Whatever his origins and past, he is in fact streets above his followers in that 
sort of way. Her Royal Highness represented something higher than the 
sordid milieu in which he lives and there was no doubt that he appreciated 
it. In this connexion I was told by a Prince Reuss, whom I knew before the 
war as a German diplomat, that Hitler still thinks of the Hohenzollerns and 
would think more if the Crown Prince had not behaved so stupidly. According 


1 The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia and Princess Olga visited Germany, May 31-June 8. 
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to Reuss, who appears to be in with the Nazis and to some extent Ribben- 
trop, the one of the family on whom Hitler still has his eye, is the youngest 
son who is now in London.? But, he added, if anything were to happen to 
Hitler, Géring would undoubtedly be his successor to begin with. My 
impression is that Géring keeps in with the military on that account, as a 
set off against the S.S. who, with Himmler, are Ribbentrop’s friends. 

I also asked the Prince Regent if the Germans had asked him to make any 
agreements with them. He shook his head but added that he did not wish 
to say too much. He gave his reasons and said you knew personally all about 
them but that nevertheless he found means of corresponding direct with you 
and thereby avoiding the risk of leakages.? 

He had clearly been impressed by the military force of Germany and it was 
obvious that the Germans had been propagandising hard, belittling our 
strength and stressing France’s weakness. I did my best to disabuse him and 
he seemed a little comforted when I assured him that, though it might not 
be easy to get at the German army, Italy was far from being as invulnerable. 

The Prince Regent thereupon said that we did not in England seem to 
understand that for Yugoslavia, Italy, since the occupation of Albania, was 
by far the greater danger: that it was quite useless to talk of trying to split 
the Axis etc. I gathered from this that far from reinsuring with Italy against 
Germany, the better policy, in his mind, was to reinsure with Germany against 
Italy and that in this sense the Axis constituted a safeguard for Yugoslavia 
rather than a disadvantage. 

Poor Prince Paul, his lot is not an easy one and he spoke to me also about 
his own internal difficulties of which Campbell is fully aware. He was 
clearly uneasy and pessimistic, and our conversation was scrappy, as if he 
did not wish to be seen conversing too seriously with me in the presence of a 
lot of Germans. Part of his pessimism seemed to be on our account but there 
at least I tried to reassure him. 

But I did not get much out of him and I expect he will speak more freely 
when he gets back to Belgrade and away from the German atmosphere. I 
was glad of the chance to see them both and it was civil of Géring to arrange 
it. I was, of course, the only foreigner there. 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 
2 Prince Friedrich of Prussia. 
? This correspondence was carried on through Sir R. Campbell at Belgrade. 


No. 9 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 8, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, | 


I had a talk with Göring yesterday at Karinhall after the Prince Regent 
and his family had gone off to dress for dinner. I forget exactly how it 
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started but it began just as I was getting into my car to leave. I think I said 
to him that I wished I could see how to put a stop to the present tension 
which was becoming very dangerous. Anyway we then talked for at least 
20 minutes. 

I said, Let us put our cards on the table. We do not want war: you may 
think that we do but we do not. At the same time, we shall certainly go to 
war if you attack the Poles or compel them to take up arms in self-defence. 
We, for our part, believe that you mean to force an issue at a fairly early 
date. Perhaps you do not, but that is what we believe. 

Göring at once replied that so far as Germany was concerned, he was 
prepared to give me assurance that if the Poles made no move there would 
be no war; but if they tried to seize Danzig, Germany would go for them 
baldheaded. 

I then said that if Germany had no aggressive intentions why on earth 
could Herr Hitler not say so. He had made not unfriendly references to the 
British Empire in his speech on April 28,! but he must realise that coming so 
soon after the coup of March 15 that sort of thing carried no weight. ‘The 
situation was now somewhat different and I believed that, if Hitler would 
be ready to give us an indication that he was prepared to abandon the policy 
of coups and aggression and adopt that of peaceful negotiations, Mr. Chamber- 
lain might be ready to give a not unfriendly reply. (I made it quite clear 
that I was speaking quite personally.) After all Danzig and the Corridor 
was not an urgent matter like the Sudeten question last year. Danzig was 
run by Germans as a German city and there was no question of oppression 
of Germans. I wanted to add that the only people who were ill-treated in 
Danzig were Poles and Jews, but the Field-Marshal interrupted by saying 
that he admitted all that, that Danzig was, in fact, not a matter of urgency, 
that there was no question of a move this year, unless the Poles created an 
incident, and that in time they would become more reasonable. 

What had irritated Hitler, he said, was the ingratitude of the Poles. Last 
September when the Poles occupied Teschen after Munich, Hitler had agreed 
to their taking Oderburg [sic ? Oderberg] though, even under Czech rule, 
its population was nine-tenths Germans. Some of them had reproached Hit- 
ler for this but the latter had refused to listen on the ground that it was the 
price which had to be paid for a reasonable solution of the Danzig and 
Corridor problems. Güring hinted also that very good offers of another 
kind had been made to Colonel Beck at Berchtesgaden, He also remarked 
regretfully that if our guarantee had only been given 10 days later the Poles 
would have given way about Danzig! 

This led up to the March 15 coup which Géring refused to admit was 
unjustifiable, his chief argument being that once Slovakia broke away from 
the Czechs no other solution was possible. I suspect that in the Czech 
matter Göring largely represents the military point of view, which has always 
regarded the Czech spearhead in the heart of Germany as an intolerable 
menace to Germany’s security. 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 314. 
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Realising as I do that the Czech question is from the British public point of 
view the principal obstacle to any sort of relief of tension with Germany and 
that the Germans, from their point of view, will never, except as the result 
of war, relinquish their present hold on the Czechs, though they might, if 
the anti-German opposition ceased to be a trouble, modify their methods 
there and revert to a more genuine autonomy, I did not pursue this matter. 

Göring then said that Germany, as a matter of fact, would now see no 
objection to putting her cards on the table: they amounted to Danzig and 
the Corridor, the colonies and economic matters. But what on earth, he 
said, was the use of a gesture on Hitler’s part, so long as there was a clique 
in London and particularly at the Foreign Office which wanted war at any 
price, which insisted that it was inevitable and which was stronger than the 
Cabinet itself. I told him that he was making a grievous error, that you and 
the Prime Minister were the arbiters of British foreign policy and that any 
false conceptions in Germany on this score could only lead to disastrous 
mistakes. As he, however, mentioned Vansittart by name I retorted that, so 
far as that went, people in England, with probably far greater justification, 
regarded Ribbentrop as enemy No. 1 of the British Empire. To this Göring 
replied, without denying or confirming Ribbentrop’s enmity, that the differ- 
ence was that Hitler was supreme master in Germany, in a manner which 
Mr. Chamberlain could never be in England, and that neither Ribbentrop, 
nor himself for that matter, had any more power to influence Hitler than the 
pebbles we were standing on. He then referred to his own position, as I have 
written in another letter.2 

As I was leaving he said that he would think over what I had said to him 
and he added: ‘Do you think that I want war or that I am building this 
house preparatory to war? As you know I was against war last September 
and would be again.” 

I have marked this letter personal for obvious reasons. At the same time 
I feel bound to tell you what he said. The theory that the Foreign Office 
carries on the Crowe tradition of the inevitability of war is very widely held 
in Germany and there was recently a detailed article in the leading Berlin 
monthly on the subject. 

I forgot to mention that in talking about what he described as Poland’s 
blindness to realities, Göring somewhat ominously observed that Germany 
and Russia would not always remain on unfriendly terms. I made some 
comment about Japan, but Göring did not seem very interested in Japan, 
which is one of Ribbentrop’s pet questions. When I argue about Polish 
‘Lebensraum’ the only answer I get is that it is recognised by Hitler’s offer 
of every economic facility. I also threw a tentative fly about a Free City 
meaning, as I supposed, a demilitarised area, but Géring neither admitted 
not denied. 

In discussing the Polish question Goring also told me that Prince Paul had 
asked him why, after the March coup at Prague, Germany had at once made 
a set at Memel and Danzig, thereby aggravating the situation. He said that 

2 See No. 8. 
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he had told Prince Paul that those were the last of Germany’s European 
desiderata and Hitler had wished to finish them all off at once so as not to 
keep Europe in a perpetual state of unrest. 

Generally speaking, the Field-Marshal, like Weizsäcker, seemed genuinely 
apprehensive lest the Poles might put the match to the magazine. It is 
certainly a danger but the Nazi extremists, as in the cases of the Sudeten and 
Slovakia, are even more so. To appreciate, however, what the Germans feel, 
one must read what the Poles claimed at the Versailles Conference. Behind 
all his bumptiousness there is always present a nervous uncertainty in the 
mind of the German. 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


Since I wrote the above I heard of your speech yesterday.3 From what I 
heard it seemed to fit in with what I said to Géring and in writing a line to 
him today on a private matter I have asked him to read it with care. 

N. H. 


3 The reference is to Lord Halifax’s speech in the House of Lords on June 8. See Parl. 
Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 113, cols. 350-64. 


No. 10 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 501 Telegraphic [R 4746/1/22] 
ROME, June 9, 1939, 1.15 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 259.1 

I at once asked for an interview with Signor Mussolini. Yesterday evening 
I was asked to see Count Ciano early this morning. On this matter I am 
sending details by bag.2 ` 

2. Count Ciano expressed Signor Mussolini’s regret at being unable to 
receive me and said he had been requested to receive my communication. 

3. I thereupon handed him an aide-mémoire in the sense of your instructions 
requesting him to regard it as an oral communication. 

4. After reading the aide-mémoire carefully Count Ciano said that the 
meaning of the last paragraph (paragraph 5 of your telegram) was not quite 
clear to him. Did it portend any fresh proposals or initiative on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government? 

5. I replied that in my own view it did not carry that construction but if 
he wished I was willing to ask you. He said this was unnecessary; but the 
phrase seemed to him rather vague. I said that if I understood it aright it 
was necessarily vague. I took it in the sense that the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement? had in the first place healed a breach, in the second place 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 708. 

2 See No. 17. 


3 The Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938 is printed in Cmd. 5726, Treaty Series No. 31, 
of 1938. 
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had laid a foundation for Anglo-Italian relations within the scope of the 
matters of which the Agreement treated, and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their part hoped that on this foundation might be built a yet more 
solid and lasting understanding between our two countries. 

6. Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs appeared to be satisfied with this 
explanation and went on to remark that he would take an early opportunity 
of submitting the aide-mémoire to Signor Mussolini. He must of course reserve 
the view Signor Mussolini might take of it but he felt that it hardly covered 
the question that Signor Mussolini had put to me. 

7. I asked in what respect it failed to do so. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs said that as regards the Anglo-Turkish Declaration* being directed 
against Italy. 

8. I pointed out that Signor Mussolini when speaking with me had indeed 
suggested that the Anglo-Turkish Declaration was directed against Italy and 
that I had rebutted his suggestion. The actual question which he had re- 
quested me to submit to His Majesty’s Government was about the further 
value of the Anglo-Italian Agreement and this question had been fully 
dealt with in the communication I had just made to him. 

g. Count Ciano nevertheless hinted again that Signor Mussolini might 
not regard my communication as satisfactory. I replied bluntly, as’ in this 
case I gave Italian Government an authoritative statement not only of the 
purposes of but also of intentions of the policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
and if Signor Mussolini preferred nevertheless to entertain other views on 
those very subjects, I feared things were going to become rather difficult. 

10. Minister for Foreign Affairs appeared to appreciate this point: so I 
went on to stress the fact that the Anglo-Turkish Declaration was purely 
defensive and contingent. He interjected that all alliances were defensive. 
I then said that surely no one could suppose either the United Kingdom or 
Turkey or both even dreamed of attacking Italy. 

11. He said that he certainly hoped that such was the case. But was 
Anglo-Turkish alliance to operate in the Balkans? 

12. I reminded him that pact foreshadowed in Anglo-Turkish Declaration 
had not yet been signed and I could not therefore give an accurate reply to 
enquiry. Similarly I was not sure exactly what his question meant. 

13. It turned out that he wished to know whether the pact to be signed 
between the United Kingdom and ‘Turkey would be operative in the Balkans 
in the event of an inter-Balkanic conflict, for instance, theoretically between 
Bulgaria and Turkey. 

14. I requested him not to regard hesitation on my part in replying to this 
question as indicative of anything but a reluctance to make a definite state- 
ment about circumstances which might be purely hypothetical or still under 
discussion. I rather believed myself that the answer to his question was in 
the negative but I must refer to you for guidance. 

15. I then reminded the Minister for Foreign Affairs that I had drawn 


4 For the text of the Anglo Turkish Declaration of May 12, see Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. 
of C., vol. 347, col. 953. 5 This word was subsequently corrected to read ‘that’. 
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both his and Signor Mussolini’s attention to the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the House of Commons on May 19° but nevertheless wished to revert to 
that subject for I wished to be sure that they had both appreciated the value 
of the Prime Minister’s statement of the willingness of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to examine in a broadminded spirit the needs and claims as well as 
the rights of other nations as well as our own; and I begged him once more 
to read the relevant passages of which I offered him a copy (viz. paragraphs 
4 to 8 inclusive of “The Times’ report of the speech). I suggested that this 
paper had a close connexion with the aide-mémoire I had left with him and 
that the two should be read in conjunction. 

16. Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs read the extract from the Prime 
Minister’s speech and undertook to submit it together with the aide-mémoire 
to Signor Mussolini. 

17. His Excellency then asked me to thank you for your communication 
and promised to acquaint me as soon as conveniently possible with Signor 
Mussolini’s reactions. 


© See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H, of C., vol. 347, cols. 1828-40. 


No. 11 
Mr. Mack! (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 9, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 225 Telegraphic [C 8237/3356]18] 
PARIS, June 9, 1939, 1.0 p.m. 

Sir E. Phipps’ telegram No. 224.2 

Head of League of Nations section at Ministry of Foreign Affairs states 
that French Ambassador at Berlin was recently informed by one of Field- 
Marshal Géring’s principal collaborators that Germany was making great 
efforts for an agreement with Russia and expected to be successful.3 Ministry 
attaches some importance to this, as source has proved reliable in the past. 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow. 

1 Mr. Mack was First Secretary in H.M. Embassy, Paris. 2 No. 2. 


3 See also the French Yellow Book, ‘Documents Diplomatiques 1938-1939’, No. 123, and 
Volume V of this series, No. 413. 


No. 12 
Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 234 Telegraphic [R 4764/661/67] 


BUCHAREST, June 9, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me he had just received similar but not 
identic representations from German and Italian Ministers on the subject 
of the Anglo-Turkish Agreement and the possibility of its being extended to 
cover Balkans. Representations amounted to a warning that if Roumania 


1 No. 13. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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agreed to such a development she would be regarded as having joined 
combination hostile to the Axis. Italian Minister had been particularly 
insistent, urging that Minister for Foreign Affairs should express at Angora 
his dissatisfaction. 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs had replied that main purpose of Balkan 
Entente was to achieve stability in South-Eastern Europe and he saw nothing 
in Anglo-Turkish agreement which was in opposition to this purpose. As 
Roumania was friends [sic] with Great Britain and France and allied with 
Turkey he could not possibly express dissatisfaction at a purely defensive 
arrangement which contributed to Turkey’s security as a Mediterranean 
Power. He told me his reply appeared more or less to satisfy German 
Minister. 

3. Minister for Foreign Affairs then said he had no news from Belgrade 
regarding Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs’ visit to Berlin but added 
that according to German Minister he had authorised German Government 
to inform Roumanian Government that Yugoslav Government would leave 
Balkan Entente if Anglo-Turkish Agreement were extended to cover the 
Balkans. Minister for Foreign Affairs observed to me that if Yugoslav 
Government wished to make such a communication it was curious they 
should make it through the intermediary of the Germans. 

4. He then added that he was sure Italians were engaged in active pro- 
paganda in Bulgaria which made him the more unwilling to contemplate 
any territorial concession. 

Repeated to Angora, Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. 


No. 13 
Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 9, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 233 Telegraphic [R 4763/790/7] 


BUCHAREST, June 9, 1939, 9.8 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 262.1 
I have delivered your message to the Minister for Foreign Affairs who 
leaves this evening. He asked me to thank you for it and to assure you that 
he is fully alive to the importance of Bulgarian problem which he would 
discuss with the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs but he remains con- 
vinced that under present circumstances any discussion of a territorial 
concession would be the greatest mistake. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of June 8, Sir R. Hoare was instructed to call on M. 
Gafencu before the latter left for Angora and to tell him that, although it was no part of His 
Majesty’s Government’s purpose to press the Roumanian Government to make concessions 
to Bulgaria against their better judgement, they were nevertheless becoming increasingly 
convinced of the importance of committing Bulgaria at least to neutrality in the event of 
a European war. Lord Halifax hoped that M. Gafencu would be prepared to examine with 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and later perhaps with other members of the 
Balkan Entente, all possible means of ensuring Bulgaria’s co-operation in as positive a form 
as circumstances might permit. 
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2. He was, however, examining the possibility of offering to the Bulgarian 
Government: (1) an exchange of population which might ease the situation, 
(2) special facilities for export to Bulgaria of Southern Dobrudja products 
in view of the fact that Bulgaria always spoke of the Dobrudja as the granary 
of Bulgaria and (3) the introduction of modifications in minority statute to 
render it more applicable to the special situation in the Dobrudja. 

Repeated to Angora, Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. 


No. 14 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12) 
No. 52 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8329/15/18] 
WARSAW, June 9, 1939 


On June 8 Warsaw Radio broadcast in Italian language a strong appeal 
and warning to Italian people not to burn their fingers for the sake of 
Germany. 

Statement included a clear and loyal explanation of Poland’s relations 
with Great Britain and France and her attitude to British conversations with 
Moscow. It referred in warm terms to Duce and Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and emphasized that while prolific and virile nations like Poland and 
Italy needed more ‘Lebensraum’ the same could not be said of Germany, 
which had to import thousands of Polish, Czech and Italian workmen. It 
pointed out Italian interest in keeping the Rome-Budapest-Warsaw line of 
communication open. 

The above is repeated from memory of broadcast, of which I shall en- 
deavour to secure a copy, and which may be due to presence here of Polish 
Ambassador in Rome. It may also be connected with recent return of 
M. Kobylanski, Head of Eastern Section of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
from visit to Budapest and Slovakia. 

Polish officials have expressed great satisfaction at co-operation of His 
Majesty’s Representatives in Rome and Budapest with their Polish colleagues: 
and I would venture to suggest that Polish influence in these two capitals 
may be most usefully enlisted in demonstrating solidarity of anti-aggression 
front.! 

1 On June 23 letters were sent from the Foreign Office to H.M. Embassy in Rome and 
H.M. Legation at Budapest suggesting that it might be useful to ‘cultivate as much as 
possible’ the Polish representatives there. 


No. 15 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12) 
No. 53 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8332/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 9, 1939 


I have been much impressed lately by repeated evidence of indefatigable 
German propaganda to the effect that Great Britain and Poland have 
really no common interests, that our conversations with Moscow are doomed 
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to failure, that Poland will soon crack under the financial strain and that 
then Danzig will revert to Germany without bloodshed. 

2. Representatives of minor European Powers seem to be selected in turn 
as objectives of full-dress lecture by my German colleague, and no doubt 
same tactics are employed elsewhere. Demonstration of mutual confidence 
between Polish representatives and those of Western Powers in various 
capitals, and support of Polish case by latter, would do much to nullify these 
attempts to create defeatist mentality among the weaker brethren.! 


1 See also No. 224, note 3. 


No. 16 
Minute by Mr. Strang 


[C 8261/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1939 

Sir H. Kennard will, unless otherwise instructed, carry out the instructions 
contained in Foreign Office telegram No. 191.! But he has asked me to put 
the following considerations to you.? 

2. The suggestion that the possibility of action by the Scandinavian 
Governments should be explored is not in itself a very useful one. There is 
every reason to believe that those Governments, in their present mood, 
would decline to be in any way involved in a question so ticklish as the 
Danzig question. Nor would the proposal be likely to commend itself to 
Colonel Beck, who has a concrete and practical mind. 

3. There is also a point of more general scope. The Polish Government, 
while fully appreciating our motives, are becoming a little restive under our 
repeated questions to them about their attitude towards various hypothetical 
developments in Danzig. If we are not careful, they may come to think that 
we have cold feet and that we are trying to wriggle out of our obligation to 
them, or at any rate to attenuate it. This is exactly the impression which the 
German Ambassador in Warsaw is trying to create in the minds of the 
representatives of the smaller Powers in Warsaw and, indeed, in the mind of 
the Polish Government itself. He is expressing his conviction that the so- 
called peace front will disintegrate and that, whatever the position may be 
today, Germany will in a few months be able to get what she wants in Danzig 
without danger of war. 

4. Count Lubienski put the point to me quite frankly and with complete 
friendliness during my stay in Warsaw. The Polish Government, he said, 
were becoming a little uneasy at our repeated approaches to them about the 
Danzig question which tended to create an element of doubt as to the fixity 
of our purpose. The Polish Government could not forget (1) that the policy 
of H.M.G. in the past had not usually been very favourable to Poland, and 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 732. 

2 This minute was addressed in the first instance to Sir O. Sargent. Mr. Strang returned 


from Warsaw on June 9. See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 721 and 733. 
3 M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet. 
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this tradition might still have its effects even in these better days; (2) that 
opinion in England was changeable and liable in the future to be affected 
by a very skilful German propaganda; (3) that the Munich Agreement was 
not a good precedent. I have reported elsewheret the rest of this conversa- 
tion, but repeat this part of it here because it seems to be apposite. 

5. Sir H. Kennard appreciates the full importance of as complete an 
understanding as possible with the Polish Government as to the action of 
the two Governments in the event of a crisis; but he is rather apprehensive 
of the effect of putting this rather impracticable suggestion to Colonel Beck. 
He would be grateful if he could be authorised to suspend action on these 
instructions.$ 

W. STRANG 

4 It has not been possible to trace this report in the Foreign Office Archives. 


5 Sir H. Kennard was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 195 of June g that he 
might for the moment suspend action on telegram No. 191. 


No. 17 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12) 
No. 528 [R 4800/1/22) 
ROME, June 9, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour, with reference to my telegram No. 501! of yesterday’s 
date, to inform Your Lordship that Count Ciano, when expressing Signor 
Mussolini’s regret at being unable to see me, owing to his numerous other 
occupations, added that Signor Mussolini was disinclined to receive Ambas- 
sadors owing to the publicity which the press was prone to give to such 
interviews. 

2. At the close of my interview with Count Ciano I felt it necessary to 
revert to this subject. I told His Excellency that although I had been in- 
structed specifically to make the communication to Signor Mussolini, I had 
nevertheless acquiesced, out of respect for Signor Mussolini’s personal con- 
venience. 

3. Count Ciano said that Signor Mussolini preferred that contacts with 
the foreign diplomatic representatives should be through the channel of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and he thought that this principle had been 
sufficiently established while my predecessor was still in Rome. 

4. I reiterated that I had acquiesced on the present occasion, but that 
I did not wish my acquiescence on the score of Signor Mussolini’s own 
convenience to be interpreted as an abandonment of my right, should occa- 
sion require, of being received by the Head of the Government, aright which, 
in my capacity as my Sovereign’s personal representative, I was bound to 
maintain intact. 

I have, &c., 


Percy Loraine 
1 No. 10. 
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No. 18 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 134 Telegraphic [C 7970/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1939, 5.45 p.m. 


Mr. Strang and Mr. Roberts fly to Warsaw on June 12 going on by train 
from there next morning and arriving Moscow morning of June 14. 
Repeated to Warsaw and Berlin. 


No. 19 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 11, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 120 Telegraphic [C 8265/3356/18] 


Moscow, June 10, 1939, 6.30 p.m. 
Paris telegram No. 225.1 
German Embassy here have, I understand, been very active recently and 
the German Ambassador leaves tonight for Berlin. It would seem that 
commercial negotiations are in progress as the Commercial Counsellor at 
German Embassy was to have accompanied the Ambassador but now states 
that he is not required as there is an official in Berlin competent to deal with 
the matter. 
1 No. 11. 


No. 20 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mack (Paris) 


No. 217 Telegraphic [C 8620/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1939, 6.40 p.m. 


French Ambassador gave Sir A. Cadogan today the draft prepared by the 
French Government of a possible Anglo-French-Russian Treaty :! M. Corbin 
was told that this draft contained certain features which we could not accept. 
He was therefore asked to impress upon the French Government the impor- 
tance of not showing it to the Soviet Government either direct or through the 
Soviet Ambassador in Paris, and of not giving it any sort of publicity. 

You should speak to M. Bonnet in the same sense. 


1 The text of this draft was as follows: 
PREAMBULE 


Les Gouvernements du Royaume-Uni, de la France et de'l’U.R.S.S., désireux de rendre 
plus efficace le principe d’assistance mutuelle contre l'agression adopté par la Société des 
Nations, sont parvenus à l'accord suivant: 


ARTICLE 1 
Le Royaume-Uni, la France et l'U.R.S.S. s'engagent à se prêter mutuellement et im- 
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médiatement tout l'appui et l'assistance en leur pouvoir au cas où l’un de ces États serait 
engagé dans des hostilités avec une Puissance européenne, 

19, soit à Ja suite d’une agression dirigée par cette Puissance contre l’un quelconque de 
ces trois États; 

2°, soit à la suite de l'assistance portée par l’un de ces États à un autre pays européen, 
objet lui-même d’une agression. 


ARTICLE 2 
Les trois États se concerteront immédiatement sur les méthodes, les formes et l'étendue de 
l'assistance qu’ils auront à prêter, conformément à l’article 1, de manière à rendre une telle 
assistance aussi efficace que possible en cas de besoin. 


ARTICLE 3 
Au cas où des circonstances viendraient à se présenter qui menaceraient de rendre néces- 
saire l'application des engagements d'assistance mutuelle inclus dans l’article 1, les trois 
États entreront immédiatement en consultation pour examiner la situation et, en cas de 
nécessité, pour déterminer en commun le moment et les modalités de la mise en application 
du mécanisme d’assistance mutuelle, 


ARTICLE 4 

Les trois Gouvernements se communiqueront réciproquement les termes de tout engage- 
ment d'assistance qu’ils auraient pris à l'égard d’Etats tiers. Si un des trois Gouvernements 
envisageait dans l’avenir de prendre de nouvelles obligations d’un même caractère, il con- 
sulterait préalablement sur cette question les deux autres États et leur communiquerait les 
termes de l'engagement ainsi assumé. 

Les trois Gouvernements se communiqueront dans les mêmes conditions les noms des 
États tiers qu’ils entendent, en absence de tout engagement, assister éventuellement contre 
une agression. 


ARTICLE 5 


Les trois États s'engagent, en cas d'ouverture, en vertu de l’article 1, d’une action com- 
mune contre le ou les agresseurs éventuels, à ne conclure d’armistice ou de paix que d’un 
commun accord. 


ARTICLE 6 


Le présent accord restera en vigueur pour une période de 5 ans à partir de ce jour. Dans 
un délai qui ne pourrait être inférieur à 6 mois avant l'expiration de cette période, les trois 
Gouvernements se consulteront sur le point de savoir s’il est désirable de le renouveler avec 
ou sans modifications. 


No. 21 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [R 4567/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 273.1 
1. I fear that this exchange of views indicates that there has been a good 
deal of muddled thinking. M. Gafencu for instance refers to an allusion to 
Balkan ‘solidarity’ in the Declaration of May 122 This is quite different 
1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 704. 
2 Clause 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration read: ‘The two Governments recognise that 


it is also necessary to ensure the establishment of security in the Balkans and they are con- 
sulting together with the object of achieving this purpose as soon as possible.’ 
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from the actual wording of clause 6. Further, he is mistaken in apparently 
assuming that if, for instance, Turkey, as a result of the provisions of the 
Balkan Pact,3 had to come to the assistance of Yugoslavia, Great Britain 
would be drawn in. We have not given Turkey any undertaking to assist 
her if she goes to war with Bulgaria. 

2. From our point of view we cannot agree with M. Gafencu that existing 
obligations constitute an adequate security system. They do not as yet 
provide for the possibility of a war in which Germany is the aggressor but in 
which Italy remains neutral. Such an eventuality cannot be ruled out and 
it would involve an attack on Roumania without any question of war in the 
Mediterranean area. Thus a sufficient security system cannot be said to have 
been attained until Turkey has undertaken the obligations towards Roumania 
which we are now asking her to assume. 

3. I hope that the visit of M. Gafencu to Angora will result in clearing 
up in his mind the exact meaning of the joint Declaration. We for our part 
propose to state the position as we see it clearly and fully in the event of 
representations being made to us here, as appeared to be M. Gafencu’s 
intention from paragraph 4 of your telegram. No such representations have, 
however, as yet been made. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Bucharest and Athens. 


3 The Balkan Pact is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 137, p. 496. 


No. 22 
Minute by Mr. Strang 


[C 8387/3356]18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1939 

The Polish Ambassador called this afternoon to say that the Polish Govern- 
ment had heard from Paris of the purport of the draft communicated by 
M. Molotov to the British and French Ambassadors on June 2.1 He was 
instructed to say that the attitude of the Polish Government remained the 
same as before. 

Their attitude was 

(a) that the Polish Government could not agree that the name of Poland 
should be mentioned in any arrangement between the Western Powers and 
the Soviet Union; 

(b) that the idea that assistance should be rendered by the Soviet Union 
to an attacked country without the latter’s consent was not acceptable in 
regard to Poland. So far as other countries are concerned, the Polish Govern- 
ment regards it as a dangerous interference with security in Eastern Europe. 

In addition to the above, it is the opinion of the Polish Government that 
the definition of Soviet assistance would only be possible through direct 
negotiations between the attacked country and the Soviet Union. Count 
Raczynski seemed to think that if Great Britain and France reached an 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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agreement with the Soviet Union, Poland might think it necessary to make 
some arrangement of her own with the Soviet Union. 

He added, as a commentary, that the Polish Government thought that 
the Soviet Union were determined not to commit themselves definitely at 
the present stage, and for that reason too much publicity in regard to the 
negotiations would place the other party in a difficult position. 

I told the Ambassador that I did not think that there was anything in our 
latest proposals which would run counter to the views of the Polish Govern- 
ment. I told him, in general terms, what our present ideas were. In par- 
ticular, we still maintained our view that there should be no mention of 
other countries in the proposed three-Power treaty, and that no arrangement 
should be made between the three Powers which would have the effect of 
forcing other countries to receive assistance without their consent.? 

W. STRANG 

2 Mr. Strang took copies of this minute to Warsaw for Sir H. Kennard and to Moscow 

for Sir W. Seeds. 


No. 23 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 11, 9.10 p.m.) 
No. 226 Telegraphic [C 8293/3356/18] 


PARIS, June II, 1939, 7.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 217.1 

As M. Bonnet is away from Paris and will not return until midday Monday 
I thought it well, in order to lose no time, to speak to Political Director on 
lines indicated. (M. Léger is also away today.) 

2. M. Charvériat said that Ministry regarded the draft treaty as being 
in study stage between French and ourselves alone and he assured me that 
there would not be the slightest indiscretion. M. Corbin had laid great stress 
on this aspect in his report of his conversation with Sir A. Cadogan and 
M. Charvériat promised to inform M. Bonnet of Your Lordship’s instruc- 
tions to me immediately on his return. 

3. M. Charvériat expressed view that it would be worth while to delay 
Mr. Strang’s departure for 24 hours if necessary in order to reach agreement 


on formulae under discussion. 
1 No. 20, 


No. 24 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12) 
No. 54 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8330/54/18] 
WARSAW, June II, 1939 


Danzig despatch No. 153,' and my telegram No. 188.2 
1. Following is full summary of Note, as published here, addressed on 


! The reference should be to Danzig despatch No. 133, printed above as No. 6. 
2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 712. 
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June 10 by Polish Commissioner-General to President of Danzig Senate in 
reply to latter’s Note of June 3. Begins: 

2. President of Senate’s complaint of behaviour of Polish Customs Inspec- 
tors on and off duty is not supported by any proofs and must be regarded as 
unfounded. On the other hand, behaviour of certain Danzig elements, includ- 
ing Customs officials, has been highly provocative, as Commissioner-General 
has frequently pointed out orally and in writing. Polish Inspectors have 
reacted with dignity and moderation and refused to be provoked. The 
Polish Government still expect Senate to take measures to secure personal 
safety of Polish Customs Inspectors and allow free execution of their duty, 
with reference to Point 3 of Polish-Danzig Agreement of 1922,3 which lays 
down that Polish officials in Danzig should receive the same treatment as 
corresponding Danzig officials. 

3. As regards alleged excessive number of Polish Customs officials, Polish 
Government on the contrary consider it at present rather insufficient. This 
can be shown by present state of affairs as regards handling of goods in 
Danzig harbour and passenger traffic between Danzig and Poland, and is 
partly due to obstruction encountered by officials in execution of their duty. 

4. Polish Government, moreover, cannot agree to any restriction of 
activity of Polish Inspectors as forecast in Note of Danzig Senate. Present 
treaty arrangements would not permit of Inspectors merely exercising general 
supervision within Customs offices, a restriction which would be contrary to 
Sections 1 and 4 of Article 204 of the Warsaw Treaty of the 24th October, 
1921. In this connexion Polish Note also quotes Article 10 of Polish-Danzig 
Customs Agreement of the 6th August 1934, which lays down that Danzig 
officials shall conform to instructions of Polish Customs Inspectors in con- 
nexion with manifest cases of smuggling. 

5. Polish Government must regard Senate as fully responsible for any 
disputes which may arise in this last connexion, and must regard as illegal 
and contrary to treaty obligations any attempts by Danzig Customs authori- 
ties arbitrarily to restrict Polish rights of control. Instructions given to 
Danzig Customs officials as described in Senate’s Note must be regarded as 
a violation of the principle of collaboration between Danzig Customs 
administration and Polish Inspectors. Latter have been instructed to con- 
tinue exercising their functioning [sic ? functions] within the same limits— 
which are in conformity with treaty situation—as in the past twenty years, 
and hope is expressed that they will not meet with obstruction from Danzig 
authorities. 

6. As regards question of swearing-in Customs officials, Polish Note refers 
to written communications of Senate on this subject and to Commissioner- 
General’s interviews with President. Should Senate not take account of 
fully justified demands of Polish Government, and should they proceed to 
swearing-in of officials in spite of assurance by President of Senate that this 
would not take place except after consultation with Commissioner-General, 


3 The reference is to a protocol of March 17, 1922, amplifying the Warsaw Agreement of 
1921. See No. 6, note 2. 
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Polish Government will have to consider question of strengthening Customs 
control, since Danzig Customs officials will in future be giving a less binding 
guarantee of their respect for, and proper execution of, Polish Customs 
regulations. 

7. Essence of whole question is that territory of Free City is part of Polish 
Customs territory, both legally and in virtue of treaty obligations. Authori- 
ties must therefore be assured of thorough-going execution of the Polish 
Customs policy and regulations on external frontier of their Customs territory. 
Hence any measures by Danzig authorities which threaten to obstruct, if 
only in part, the functioning of the Polish Customs system can only provoke 
reaction by Polish Government in the form of measures designed fully to 
protect Poland’s rightful interest. 

8. Polish Government desire, as before, to regulate all vital questions 
concerning Free City of Danzig in agreement with Danzig Senate. In the 
situation recently created, however, they consider it their duty to warn the 
Senate that any shortcomings or obstructions in functioning of Polish Customs 
system and administration must react unfavourably on the economic interests 
of Danzig and its population, a consequence which Polish Government 
desire to avoid. Ends. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 25 
Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir A. Cadogan 
(Received June 11) 


[C 8620/3356/18] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, IJ juin, 1939 
Cher Sir Alexander, 

Je vous envoie ci-incius le texte de deux variantes pour le cas où l’article 1 
du projet que je vous ai communiqué! vous paraitrait soulever des objec- 
tions. Ces variantes sont plus simples, nous semble-t-il, que l’article 1 du 
projet britannique et ne peuvent créer de susceptibilités nulle part. 

Croyez, Cher Sir Alexander, à mes meilleurs sentiments. 

Cu. CORBIN 
1 See No. 20, note 1, 


ENCGLOSURE 1N No, 25 
Article r — Variante A 


La France, le Royaume-Uni et l’U.R.S.S. s'engagent à se prêter mutuelle- 
ment et immédiatement tout l’appui et l'assistance en leur pouvoir au cas 
où l’un de ces États serait engagé dans des hostilités avec une Puissance 
européenne: 

1) soit à la suite d’une agression directe ou indirecte dirigée par cette Puissance 
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contre l’un de ces trois États, l'agression indirecte emportant violation de la frontière 
d’un pays limitrophe; 

2) soit à la suite d’une agression dirigée par cette Puissance contre un 
autre Etat européen qu’ils auraient, conformément au désir exprimé par cet 
État, pris l'engagement d’assister contre une telle agression; 

3) soit à la suite de l'assistance prêtée par un de ces trois États à un autre 
État européen qui aurait réclamé cette assistance en vue de résister à une 
violation de sa neutralité. 


Article 1 — Variante B 


La France, le Royaume-Uni et l’U.R.S.S. s'engagent à se prêter mutuelle- 
ment et immédiatement tout l’appui et l’assistance en leur pouvoir au cas 
où l’un de ces États serait engagé dans des hostilités avec une Puissance 
européenne; 

1) soit à la suite d’une agression, dirigée par cette Puissance contre un de 
ces trois États, ou qui, dirigée contre un pays limitrophe, constituerait une 
menace pour la sécurité de ces trois États; 

2) comme la Variante A; 

3) comme la Variante A; 

La Variante B s'inspire des considérations que le Gouvernement britan- 
nique a fait valoir au Gouvernement turc pour le déterminer à accorder 
éventuellement son assistance à la Roumanie, en soulignant que toute 
agression dirigée contre la Roumanie constituerait une menace contre la 
sécurité de la Turquie. 


No. 26 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June I1, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I told State Secretary, who dined here last night, that my personal 
impression of situation was that German Government did not regard solution 
of Danzig-Corridor question as matter of immediate urgency and would be 
prepared to wait not only till September as some thought, but for rest of 
this year if necessary. 

Baron Weizsicker replied that so far as he was acquainted with the 
Chancellor’s views this was in fact a true appreciation, though he could not 
guarantee it. Hitler might be driven into a position in which he would be 
forced to take action: He felt, he said, obliged to hedge to that extent being 
mindful of last March and, as he implied, of having misled me on that 
occasion. The State Secretary’s general attitude was however confirmatory 
of that of Field-Marshal Göring as reported by private letter of June 8.1 

Subsequently I had a conversation with Herr von Kiihlmann,? who had 
recently been in Danzig. He also said that German Government were in no 


1 See No. 9. 2 German Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1917-18. 
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hurry, adding that they did not even wish to settle Danzig separately from 
the other outstanding questions with Poland. 

If it were not for extreme Party elements who resent Hitler’s slowness of 
decision (once he has made up his mind he acts quickly enough) and 
consequently seek to create situations which force a decision, I would be 
inclined to place some reliance on these statements. 

Yours, 
NEviLE HENDERSON 


No. 27 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 8362/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June IT, 1939 


I was grateful for your telegram No. 195! telling me that I might abstain 
from putting to Beck the suggestion about the Scandinavian States holding 
themselves in readiness to intervene in the event of a crisis over Danzig. 

Besides the reasons, which I mentioned to Strang, for thinking that such 
a suggestion would seem to Beck impracticable and even irritating, I feel 
sure that in any further conversation I have with him as to ways and means 
of dealing with a sudden crisis he will again put the question ‘What pre- 
paratory military measures have His Majesty’s Government in mind?’ After 
all, he has answered our questions carefully and as directly as I think his 
position will allow, whereas we have not answered his counter question. It 
would be very useful if you could give me, not for use at once but only if he 
returns to it, some idea of what to say. Our feeling of a certain lack of 
frankness on the Polish side must now have been largely dissipated by the 
Staff talks* and the Poles have indicated that the boot is on the other leg. 
Mutual confidence is all-important and I would therefore be grateful for 
your guidance. 

H. W. Kennarp 

1 Not printed. See No. 16, note 5. 

2 A British mission visited Poland for Staff talks from May 22 to June 5. A Polish mission 
arrived in London on June 12. 


No. 28 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 12, 4.25 p.m.) 


No. 284 Telegraphic [R 4802/790/7] 


ANGORA, June 12, 1939, 1.12 p.m. 
My telegram No. 282.! 
I had some conversation with Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
1 Not printed. In this telegram of June 11 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen reported that the 
Turkish and Roumanian Foreign Ministers were to discuss the question of Bulgaria on the 
following day. 
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reception last night, basing myself on your telegram No. 2362 and your tele- 
gram No. 262 to Sir R. Hoare.3 My impressions as regards Bulgarian 
question were not hopeful. His Excellency expressed great distrust of 
Bulgaria and said that even if he were able to come to some arrangement 
with the Bulgarian Government he would still keep troops on Bulgarian 
frontier in the event of war. He spoke only of the possibility of economic 
arrangements and exchange of populations. He informed me that Bulgarian 
Minister with whom he had had long talk immediately before our conversa- 
tion, had stated that Bulgarian claims included Thrace, Tsaribrod and 
Aegean outlet as well as Dobrudja. 

2. I passed my impressions on to Minister for Foreign Affairs who is to 
discuss matters with M. Gafencu today. 

3. I gather that Bulgarian Minister complained to my United States 
colleague during the evening that he had been left by his Government with 
neither information nor instructions as regards M. Gafencu’s visit. It seems 
probable therefore that he was speaking on his own responsibility. 

Repeated to Bucharest, Belgrade, Athens and Sofia. 

2 Not printed, This telegram of June 10 informed Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen of the 
instructions sent to Sir R. Hoare in telegram No. 262 to Bucharest (see No, 13, note 1), and 


instructed him to speak to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs in the same sense. 
3 Not printed. See No. 13, note 1. 


No. 29 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12, 7.55 p.m.) 
No. 194 Telegraphic [C 8331/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 12, 1939, 2.30 p.m. 


M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet told Counsellor this morning that the Polish 
Government were not yet in possession of all the facts about the arrest on 
Saturday by Danzig police of a Polish Customs Inspector. Charge was one 
of drunkenness but probably police hoped to find some incriminating docu- 
ments on the Inspector or to obtain from him damaging admissions regarding 
alleged espionage by Polish officials. The man’s duties included watching 
for smuggling of ‘Devisen’. Incident was, said M. Lubienski, unpleasant but 
as at present advised Polish Government did not regard it as serious and 
would deal with it in a prudent manner. 

Danzig police have the power to arrest junior Polish officials when not on 
duty. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 
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No. 30 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [C 8355/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 12, 1939, 8.30 p.m. 

Warsaw telegram No. 54 Saving." 

The ‘Danziger Vorposten’ under the heading ‘Polish Threats addressed 
to Danzig make no impression on us—Insolent content of a Polish reply 
noted’, declares that the Polish Note means no more to the Danzigers than a 
piece of paper. ‘We attach no further importance to an exchange of notes of 
this kind’ and adds ‘Poland’s decision aims at provoking an atmosphere of 
uncertainty in Danzig’. ‘Blame for possible incidents arising out of the 
maintenance of Polish Customs Inspectors will therefore rest solely on 
Poland!’ 

2. Although newspaper complains that the contents of the Note was [sic 
? were] communicated to the Press by the Polish Government on Saturday 
before the Senate was aware of it, Dr. Böttcher informed me on Saturday 
afternoon that the Note had been received from the Poles and that it was 
about their Custom Inspectors but he had not waited for it to be translated. 


1 No. 24. 


No. 31 
Sir N. Charles (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 504 Telegraphic [R 4823/399/22] 


ROME, June 12, 1939, 10.45 p.m. 

Italian mobilisation. 

Italian Director of Military Intelligence informed the Military Attaché on 
June 8 that in present state of Franco-Italian relations Italy could not 
demobilise to the extent she would wish. But no new men had been called 
up in the last two months and many had been sent on indefinite leave—in 
fact anyone wishing to return home for valid reasons could do so. No new 
classes would be called up except possibly some men for training on manœu- 
vres. Director of Military Intelligence added in reply to enquiry that no 
reduction in forces in Libya was projected until some easing of tension with 
France. 

Please send to Paris. 


' A copy of this telegram was sent to Paris by bag on June 13. 
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No. 32 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) 
No. 4 Saving: Telegraphic [R 4409/6/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 

Your telegram No. 32.! 

You should take a suitable opportunity to assure the Cardinal Secretary 
of State that His Majesty’s Government are doing and will continue to do 
all that they can to enjoin moderation in Warsaw, and will not neglect any 
occasion for assisting a reasonable settlement. 

2. As regards Franco-Italian relations, you should assure the Cardinal 
Secretary of State that both in our own interests and in the wider interest 
of world peace we are as anxious as are the Vatican to see an improvement 
in relations between France and Italy. The Cardinal Secretary of State will, 
however, appreciate that there are many difficulties, and not all of them of 
French making. 

Repeated to Rome. 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 661. 


No. 33 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


No. 29! Saving: Telegraphic [C 8359/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 12, 1939 

Warsaw telegram No. 194.? 

Accounts of incident, which were first published here this afternoon in 
two Danzig newspapers, differed considerably in essential details and are 
irreconcilable with tentative version of Polish Commissariat. 

2. According to Danzig version Inspector pretended to be a German 
officer in mufti who after treating several S.A. men to lavish hospitality 
suggested a bathing excursion at Bohnsack followed by a visit to Gdynia. 
At Bohnsack Inspector is alleged to have made disparaging remarks about 
Herrn Hitler and Goebbels whereupon the S.A. men assaulted him and 
discovered from documents in his pockets that he was a Polish Customs 
Inspector. After his arrest . . .3 is stated to have confessed that he was a Polish 
Customs Inspector in Polish secret service and that his duty was to bring the 
two S.A. men to Gdynia as soon as possible. He is being charged with 
kidnapping and disturbance of the peace. 

3. Dauzig Senate is stated to have protested . . .3 Polish Commissariat 


1 This telegram was addressed to Berlin as No. 29 Saving, and repeated as No. 57 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on June 13 at 9.30 a.m. 

2 No. 29. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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which says so far as can be judged from the accounts of witnesses inspector 
was induced to go to Bohnsack by S.A. men who then assaulted him. 

4. In view of S.A. rally in Danzig during the week-end Polish version 
sounds more convincing. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Foreign Office. 


No. 34 
Minute by Sir A. Cadogan 


[C 8619/3356/18) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 
The French Ambassador called this morning and I gave him a corrected 
copy of the memorandum for the use of Sir W. Seeds in conversation with 
M. Molotov." I told M. Corbin that Sir Eric Phipps was taking a copy of 
this back to Paris with him and would communicate it to the French Govern- 
ment, but I suggested that M. Corbin might be able to submit it to his 
Government earlier. I hoped that they would be able to approve it and it 
would then only be necessary for them so to inform their Ambassador in 

Moscow to whom Sir W. Seeds was authorised to communicate a copy. 


1 See No. 35, annex 1. 


No. 35 
Foreign Office Memorandum 


[C 8440/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 
Instructions for Sir W. Seeds 

1. The instructions for Sir W. Seeds will consist of:— 

(1) the present note; 

(2) the accompanying memorandum laying down the lines of his 
first approach to M. Molotov; 

(3) a draft Treaty, modifying the text submitted by M. Molotov! to 
the British and French Ambassadors to bring it into harmony 
with the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

(4) Some notes on the separate articles of the draft for Sir W. Seeds’ 
information and guidance. 

2. The memorandum starts from the basis of M. Molotov’s draft; shows 
the points on which agreement has been reached; draws attention to the 
points in M. Molotov’s draft which cause difficulty to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; suggests, for M. Molotov’s consideration, how these difficulties might 
be met; and invites his observations. 

3. It is not intended that Sir W. Seeds should communicate the draft 
Treaty to M. Molotov as it stands. The memorandum has been drawn up 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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so as to lead up to the proposals made in the draft Treaty, and it is suggested 
that the various articles of the draft should be produced for M. Molotov’s 
consideration one by one at the appropriate moment in the discussions. 

4. Sir W. Seeds would have authority to give M. Molotov a copy of the 
memorandum or extracts from it, if he and his French colleague think this 
desirable. Sir W. Seeds has discretion to modify its expression, though he 
would leave its substance unchanged. 

5. Sir W. Seeds should refer to the Secretary of State for consideration 
any draft articles that M. Molotov may propose (though he will naturally, 
before doing so, try to have them brought so far as possible into harmony 
with the views of His Majesty’s Government), as well as any draft articles 
that may be elaborated by the two delegations in consultation. 

6. The draft Treaty should be as short and simple in its terms as possible. 
It is better that agreement should be quickly reached than that time should 
be spent in trying to cover every contingency. It is realised that this may 
leave loopholes in the text and possibly lead to differences of opinion as to 
the interpretation of the Treaty at a later date; but those disadvantages are 
preferable to a long delay in the conclusion of the Treaty, and less serious 
than the elaboration of detailed provisions, which, if the Treaty ever came to 
be executed, might be found, in practice, to bind His Majesty’s Government 
more effectively than the Soviet Government. 


Annex 1 TO No. 35 
Memorandum for use by Sir W. Seeds in conversation with M. Molotov 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 


1. His Majesty’s Government have examined the draft agreement com- 
municated to the British and French Ambassadors on June 2.1 

2. His Majesty’s Government are glad to note that a substantial measure 
of agreement has now been reached as to the general lines of the proposed 
agreement. 

3. It is agreed :-— 


(1) that a Treaty should be concluded between the three Powers on 
an equal footing, in which each of the three would undertake 
similar obligations towards the other two: 
(2) hat the three Powers would render each other immediate assistance 
(a) in the event of one of them being the object of a direct attack 
by a European Power; 

(6) in the event of one of the three Powers going to the assistance 
of certain States? which it had undertaken to assist against 
aggression. 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 

2 In the text given to M. Molotov on June 15 (see below, No. 103) these words read 
‘certain European States’, The omission of the word ‘European’ from the file copy printed 
here seems to be due to a typing error. 
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(3) that the Treaty should be in harmony with the principle of mutual 
assistance against aggression adopted by the League of Nations, but 
that assistance should be given under the Treaty without it being 
necessary to await action by the League: 

(4) that there should be immediate consultation between the three 
States with a view to settling the methods, forms and extent of the 
assistance to be rendered under the Treaty; 

(5) that in the event of a threat of aggression by a European Power, 
there should be a consultation between the three Powers and, 
should the necessity arise, a decision by them as to the moment and 
manner of application of the mechanism of mutual assistance; 

(6) that the three States should communicate to each other the terms 
of the undertakings given by them to other States, and consult each 
other before assuming further obligations. 

4. His Majesty’s Government hope, therefore, that it will be possible at 
an early date to settle the terms of a Treaty based on these principles. The 
Treaty should, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, be as short and 
simple in its terms as possible. 

5. There are, however, a number of points in the Soviet draft which cause 
His Majesty’s Government some difficulty. 

6. The chief of these relates to the States in whose case the guarantees 
referred to in paragraph 3 (2) (b) above are to apply. By sub-paragraph 2 
of Article 1 of the Soviet draft, it is provided that the three countries would 
undertake to render assistance to each other should one of them become 
involved in hostilities with a European Power as the result of aggression by 
that Power against certain countries enumerated in the Soviet draft whom 
the three countries would agree to defend against aggression. The countries 
mentioned in the Soviet draft are the five European countries to whom His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government have given undertakings, 
namely Belgium, Greece, Turkey, Roumania and Poland, together with the 
three States on the north-west frontier of Soviet Russia, namely Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland, who have not received undertakings of assistance from 
Great Britain and France, nor, so far as His Majesty’s Government are aware, 
from the Soviet Union. 

7. His Majesty’s Government think it undesirable that there should be 
any specific enumeration in the text of the Treaty of the countries in whose 
defence the three Powers would collaborate. The three Baltic States, for 
example, are strongly opposed to being the object of a guarantee, or indeed 
to being mentioned in the agreement at all. The Estonian Foreign Minister, 
in a recent public statement, has said that if ‘a Great Power desired to 
assume the role of our defender, either as representing the collective system 
or to defend its own vital interests in the Baltic, such a system would be 
considered as aggression against which the Baltic States are prepared to 
fight with all their forces’. The Latvian and Finnish Governments take a 
similar view, and the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs has specifically 
stated that such a guarantee could not be accepted. Then again, although 
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Poland has entered into reciprocal arrangements of mutual assistance with 
Great Britain and France, and although Belgium and Roumania, for example, 
have received undertakings of assistance from Great Britain and France, it 
is clear that, for reasons which His Majesty’s Government feel bound to 
respect, these States would prefer not to be made the subject of a Treaty 
concluded by the three Great Powers. Indeed, the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister has expressly requested that the name of his country should not be 
mentioned in any agreement which may be concluded by Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union. 

8. Apart from this point, the list as it stands does not offer full reciprocity 
to Great Britain and France. While all the countries on Russia’s western 
frontier would receive a guarantee from Great Britain and France, Russia 
would not for her part be giving a guarantee to certain countries in Western 
Europe, e.g. Switzerland and the Netherlands, whose independence is vital 
to the security of France and Great Britain. His Majesty’s Government do 
not suggest that Switzerland and the Netherlands should be included in 
the list, since they would prefer to avoid any enumeration altogether. But 
they would observe that the Netherlands and Switzerland are just as re- 
luctant as the Baltic States to be made the subject of arrangements by other 
Powers, and that Great Britain and France have therefore refrained from 
offering to enter into any arrangement with them by which they would be 
guaranteed against aggression. 

9. But while His Majesty’s Government are unable to accept this proposal 
in the Soviet draft, since they cannot agree to impose a guarantee on Powers 
which are unwilling to receive it, they fully sympathise with the desire of the 
Soviet Government that the military support which the three Powers would 
agree to extend to one another should not be confined to a case of actual 
aggression upon their own territory. They have already met the desire of the 
Soviet Government for a direct guarantee to cover the case of direct aggres- 
sion, and they have given much thought to the question how best to devise 
means of dealing with a threat to the security of the contracting Powers 

sued by action other than direct aggression. 

10. Part of this difficulty would be met if the Treaty were to include a clause 
to the effect that the three Powers would undertake to assist each other in 
the event of one of them becoming involved in hostilities with a European 
Power as the result of aggression by that Power against another European 
State which had, with its own consent, received an undertaking of assis- 
tance from the contracting country. It would be unnecessary to mention 
these States by name in the Treaty, and by another article in the Treaty it 
would be agreed, as indicated in paragraph 3 (5) above, that the three 
Governments would communicate to each other the terms of any under- 
takings of this kind which they had given to other States. 

11. There would still remain, however, the case of aggression against or 
through States which have not received any such guarantee, some of whom 
have declared that they would refuse to receive a guarantee. His Majesty’s 
Government fully appreciate, for example, that the military occupation of 
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one of the Soviet Union’s North-West neighbours, whose resistance might 
be quickly over-borne or who might even acquiesce in the occupation, might be 
regarded by the Soviet Union as a menace to the security of the Soviet Union. 
A similar situation in Holland or Switzerland would be a menace to the 
security of Great Britain and France. His Majesty’s Government have been 
giving much thought to the question how best to mect such a situation 
through common action by the three Powers, while at the same time not 
forcing a direct guarantee on the States concerned, or provoking undesirable 
reactions on the part of their Governments. 

12. His Majesty’s Government would be glad if the Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs would examine this question with His Majesty’s Ambassador. 
His Majesty’s Government are inclined to think that the best solution would 
be found by applying to this case the procedure which they understand to be 
contemplated in Article 3 of M. Molotov’s draft. They suggest accordingly 
that it should be agreed that the three Powers should consult together if one 
of them considered that its security was menaced by a threat to the indepen- 
dence or neutrality of any other European Power. If the other two Powers 
agreed that such a menace existed, and if the contracting Power in question 
was involved in hostilities in consequence, the other two Powers would go 
to its assistance. 

13. The foregoing suggestions seem to His Majesty’s Government to cover 
the case of what might be called indirect aggression against the three con- 
tracting Powers through (a) other Powers who have already received a 
guarantee from the contracting Powers} (i.e. Belgium, Greece, Turkey, 
Roumania and Poland); (b) other Powers who have not received such a 
guarantee or do not wish to receive it (Latvia, Estonia, Finland, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland are the most obvious examples). The proposed 
provisions would thus take the place of sub-paragraphs 2 and 3 in Article 1 
of M. Molotov’s draft. 

14. There are three further points arising out of M. Molotov’s draft to 
which His Majesty’s Government wish to refer: 

15. Point (1). In Article 2 of M. Molotov’s draft it is provided that the 
three States will come to an agreement as soon as possible as to the methods, 
forms and extent of the assistance to be rendered by them. In Article 6 of 
that draft it is further provided that the proposed ‘Treaty is not to come into 
force until the conclusion of this proposed military agreement. 

16. His Majesty’s Government entirely agree that there should be 
immediate consultation between the three Governments as to the methods, 
forms and extent of the assistance provided for in the Treaty, since this 
furnishes the best means of making sure that such assistance shall be as 
effective as possible. ‘They will accordingly be prepared that these conversa- 
tions should be inaugurated at the earliest possible date and that they should 
be both frank and exhaustive. They doubt however whether it would be 
possible within any reasonably brief period to reach a concrete military 


3 In the text as given to M. Molotov on June 15 this passage read ‘received a guarantee 
from one or other of the contracting Powers’. 
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agreement to cover every possible contingency. They are anxious to con- 
clude an agreement with the Soviet Government without any further delay, 
and they view with dismay the effect on the European situation which 
would be produced by the postponement of the entry into force of any such 
agreement until the conclusion of a military agreement. They think that the 
only practical course would be to make it clear in the Treaty itself that 
the three States would concert together, immediately after the conclusion of the 
Treaty, with a view to settling the methods, forms and extent of the assis- 
tance to be rendered, and it might indeed be understood between the three 
parties that the Staff contacts would be inaugurated within a given number 
of days* from the conclusion of the Treaty. 

17. Point (2). Article 5 of M. Molotov’s draft provides that the three 
States will undertake only to conclude an armistice or peace by joint agree- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government see serious objection to such a provision. 
His Majesty’s Government would of course loyally carry out the obligations 
of any treaty into which they entered, and they would count on the other 
two parties to do the same. But they doubt whether on practical grounds 
this kind of provision would in fact achieve its object. An essential condition 
of an undertaking not to conclude peace except on terms which had been 
jointly agreed is that agreement should have been reached as to the objects 
which the peace is to achieve, and no such agreement is possible before the 
circumstances which produced the war are known. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to consider some provision in this direction if 
agreement were reached on other points still outstanding. 

18. Point (3). There is one further point which His Majesty’s Government 
desire to consider in consultation with the Soviet Government; it is one 
rather of form than of substance. It will be noted that the drafts which His 
Majesty’s Government and the Soviet Government have been considering 
in the past have provided for a case in which the three contracting States 
become involved in hostilities with a ‘European Power’. Though they have 
of course had Germany in mind, no particular Power has been specified, nor 
indeed is it desirable to do so. The texts which have hitherto been under 
consideration, however, raise one difficulty which is that His Majesty’s 
Government and France will in effect be guaranteeing the Soviet Union 
against for example Poland. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
guarantee Poland against the Soviet Union, a course to which the Soviet 
Government have stated that they object, and His Majesty’s Government 
think it highly undesirable that the proposed Treaty should be capable of 
being interpreted as involving a guarantee of the Soviet Union against 
Poland. Moreover, inasmuch as both France and the United Kingdom will 
have arrangements for mutual support with Poland, it would clearly be 
undesirable that the Soviet Union should appear to be guaranteeing them 
against that country. His Majesty’s Government wish to draw the attention 
of the Soviet Government to this point and would be glad to consider with 
the Soviet Government the best method of excluding such a guarantee from 

+ In the text given to M. Molotov on June 15 these words read ‘within a specified time’. 
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the scope of the proposed Treaty, it being understood of course that His 
Majesty’s Government’s guarantee would apply in the purely hypothetical 
case of Poland combining with Germany to attack the Soviet Union. 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 35 


Draft Anglo-Franco-Russian Agreement 
June 6 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R., 
with the object of making more effective the principle of mutual assistance 
against aggression adopted by the League of Nations, have reached the 
following agreement :— 

1. The United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. undertake to give to 
each other immediately all the support and assistance in their power should 
one of these countries become involved in hostilities with a European Power 
as a result either of — 

(1) aggression by that Power against any one of these three countries, 


(2) aggression by that Power that Power 
against another European State 
which had requested and received 
the assistance of the contracting coun- 
try concerned, either in pursuance of 
an undertaking previously given to it, 


(2) aggression by 
against another European State 
which the contracting country con- 
cerned had, in conformity with the 
wishes of that State, undertaken to 
assist against such aggression, 


in conformity with its wishes, by that 
contracting country, or indepen- 
dently of any such undertaking, 

(3) action by that Power which the three contracting Governments, as a 
result of the consultation between them provided for in paragraph 3, con- 
sidered to threaten the independence or neutrality of another European 
State in such a way as to constitute a menace to the security of the contract- 
ing country concerned. 

Such support and assistance will be given in conformity with the principles 
of Article 16, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but without its being necessary to await action by the League. 

2. The three States will immediately concert together as to the methods, 
forms and extent of the assistance to be rendered by them in conformity 
with paragraph 1, with the object of making such assistance as effective as 
possible in case of need. 

3. Without prejudice to the immediate rendering of assistance on the out- 
break of hostilities in accordance with paragraph 1, in the event of circum- 
stances arising which threaten to call into operation the undertakings of 
mutual assistance contained in paragraph 1, the three contracting Govern- 
ments will, on the request of any one of them, immediately consult together 
to examine the situation. Should the necessity arise, they will decide by 
common agreement the moment at which the mechanism of mutual assis- 
tance shall be put into operation and the manner of its application. 
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4. The three Governments will communicate to each other the terms of 
any undertakings referred to in 1 (2) above which they have already given. 
Any of them which may in future be considering the giving of such an 
undertaking will consult the other two Governments before doing so, and will 
communicate to them the terms of any undertaking so given. 

5. It is understood that the rendering of support and assistance in the 
above cases is without prejudice to the rights and position of other Powers. 

6. This agreement will continue for a period of (5) years from today’s 
date. Not less than (6 months) before the expiry of the said period, the three 
Governments will consult together as to the desirability of renewing it, with 
or without modifications. 


ANNEX 3 TO No. 35 
Notes on articles in draft of Anglo-Franco-Russian Agreement of June 6 


PREAMBLE 
This is M. Molotov’s own text. 


ARTICLE 1: 

We have, in accordance with M. Molotov’s draft, run the two articles in 
our own draft into one. 

Sub-para. 1: There is no trouble about this. 

Sub-para. 2: The left-hand version can be ignored for the present. 

The question has arisen whether the words ‘in conformity with the wishes 
of that State’ represent the attitude of, for example, Greece and Roumania 
towards the guarantee which we have given them; and whether if there is 
any doubt about this, the Soviet Government could not use this as a pretext 
for declining to play. 

Three possible alternative drafts have been suggested in order to meet 
this point, together with a revised draft of the first sentence of Article 4. 

None of the three alternative drafts for Article 1 (2) is satisfactory, and 
no decision has yet been reached by H.M.G. 

Sub-para. 3: We think this is the best way of dealing with the case of 
countries which have not received a guarantee. It applies, in the case of 
these countries, the idea of consultation, contained in Article 3 of M. Molo- 
tov’s draft which is reproduced, with slight amendments, in Article 3 of our 
own draft. Our object is, of course, to prevent our being dragged into war 
by Russia over a Baltic State without our having any voice in the matter. It 
is realised that this involves that in the case of Holland or Switzerland we 
could only obtain Russian assistance if she agreed that this paragraph had 
become applicable. 

Final sub-paragraph: The last paragraph is inserted to meet the point, as to 
which there is no difference of opinion, that the reference to the Covenant 
does not mean that action is not to be taken unless and until the League has 
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decided. M. Molotov’s draft had some words with this object in Article 3, 
but it is much more appropriately dealt with here. 

Para. 3. The object of the first phrase ‘without prejudice’, etc. which has 
been added, is to make it plain that in a case where hostilities have actually 
broken out and the undertakings of mutual assistance have become applic- 
able, the immediate rendering of such assistance is not to be delayed by 
consultation. The first sentence was in the Anglo-French draft of May 25.! 
Its object is to ensure that in the event of a crisis, there shall be consultation 
with the object of seeing whether it is possible to avert the outbreak of war. 
The second sentence was added in M. Molotov’s draft, and its object is 
presumably to ensure that if hostilities broke out after the consultations had 
started, the latter should be used for the purpose of accelerating action by 
way of mutual support. 

Para. 4. As shown by the note in [sic ? on] para. 1 (2), this article may 
have to be revised. 

Para. 5. We are prepared to drop this article if necessary, provided we 
can obtain satisfaction on the Russian proposal prohibiting a separate peace, 
but if it is dropped the fact can be used as an argument for obtaining a 
satisfactory wording as regards the question of guarantees to third States. 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 624. 


No. 36 
Memorandum by Mr. Makins 


[C 8459/54/18] 
Record of Conversation with M. Burckhardt, the League of Nations High Commissioner 
in Danzig 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 


I saw M. Burckhardt, the League of Nations High Commissioner at 
Danzig, at his house at Bale on June 11, and had two long conversations 
with him before and after dinner. M. Burckhardt spoke with great freedom, 
especially about his conversations,’ and I record his observations with the 
request that they may be kept strictly confidential. 


Report on visits 
Poland. 

2. M. Burckhardt gave me a detailed account of his conversations in 
Warsaw, Berlin and Danzig. He asked M. Beck what line he should take in 
talking to the Germans. M. Beck had asked him to say that Poland was 
anxious to bring about a détente and was ready for discussions about Danzig, 
regarded as part of a larger problem. The occupation of Memel obliged the 
Polish Government to take up a stiffer attitude over Danzig, and opinion in 


1 These conversations took place between May 26 and June 8. For fuller notes on them 
see Appendix II. 
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Poland was very much roused, a fact of which the Polish Government had 
to take account. M. Beck emphasised that the Polish decision to stand firm 
was taken before the British guarantee and his visit to London. He com- 
plained that the Germans had misrepresented the proposals which he had 
put forward about Danzig. He urged M. Burckhardt to see Herr Hitler if 
he could. 

3. M. Burckhardt had found the Polish officials with whom he had spoken 
very much excited about the Kalthof incident.* AU were insistent that the 
High Commissioner should return to Danzig as svon as possible. Apart 
from local Danzig questions, their principal interest had been in the negotia- 
tions with Russia and in the question whether England would really stand 
by them if it came to the point. M. Burckhardt detected certain symptoms 
of Polish imperialism, and formed the impression that ultimate Polish aims 
were of wide scope. He thought that there had been some serious incidents 
with the German minority but that the Poles were taking action to prevent 
trouble in future. 


Danzig: First visit. 

4. In Danzig, M. Burckhardt had seen Herr Greiser and the Gauleiter, 
Herr Forster. Herr Greiser had welcomed him back; urged him to remain; 
and offered to write to the Secretary of State to ask that he should stay. Herr 
Forster, who is still weak from an attack of pleurisy, greeted M. Burckhardt 
almost with affection. He greatly reproached the High Commissioner for 
failing to understand National-Socialism, and said that he ought to meet 
Herr Goebbels, with whom, as a fellow intellectual, he would certainly have 
much in common. Herr Forster had just returned from a visit to Herr Hitler 
at Obersalzberg. The Führer had said that he did not desire to deal with 
Danzig by itself, but as part of a wider problem. The Gauleiter had been 
told to go slow and to avoid incidents. M. Burckhardt said that he must 
yave some definite indications as to the course of events in order that he 

ight make his own arrangements. Herr Forster replied that he did not 
anticipate any serious developments before the ‘Parteitag’ in September. He 
could not say what would happen then; the course of events would depend 
on the general situation at that time. There might for example be a renewed 
press campaign. M. Burckhardt enquired whether it was not possible to 
contemplate a final settlement of Polish-German differences. Herr Forster 
doubted whether finality would ever be reached. Herr Forster said that he 
was in the hands of Herr Hitler and would do his bidding absolutely. In 
the past he had taken initiatives on his own account, in the future he would 
not do so. Finally, he offered to arrange an interview with Herr Hitler for 
M. Burckhardt. 

5. M. Burckhardt said that his return to Danzig had done something to 
calm the atmosphere, and he had many indications from Danzigers that his 
return was welcome. I asked M. Burckhardt whether he thought that the 
bulk of the Danzig population wanted to go back to German rule; he said 


2 See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 575, 577 and 579. 
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that until recently they had certainly done so, but there were some doubts. 
A labourer, with whom he had talked, had said that he preferred Danzig 
butter to German rule. 


Berlin. 

6. In Berlin, M. Burckhardt had had asomewhat unprofitable conversation 
with Herr von Ribbentrop. M. Burckhardt had given M. Beck’s message, 
which Herr von Ribbentrop said was not precise. He himself was not however 
more explicit. He said that he desired a détente over Danzig, and was ready 
to discuss it in its relation to wider problems. He wanted a rapprochement 
with the Poles, but they were mad. No other statesman in Herr Hitler’s 
position would have made such a generous offer to Poland; it was an absolute 
minimum. He complained about the treatment of the German minority in 
Poland. In a war, Poland would be defeated in three days. Moreover a 
Polish war would be popular with the majority of Germans. The Führer 
had a good understanding of military problems; he would have won the last 
campaign in 1918 if he had been in control. Nobody had worked harder 
for a rapprochement with England than Herr von Ribbentrop. He had been 
repulsed. He had even offered to defend the British Empire. Asked ‘against 
whom’, he had made an impatient gesture. M. Burckhardt had said that 
there was at the moment a kind of moral crisis, similar to that which had 
followed the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’. In the circumstances German propa- 
ganda was very weak. Herr von Ribbentrop (whose animus against the 
Propaganda Ministry is well known) admitted that it might make his task 
more difficult. But after all Danzig was a German town. Germany wanted 
security and ‘Lebensraum’. The present situation was in essence a struggle for 
power, this would be unnecessary if only Germany were given a free hand 
in the East. Germany was prepared to give England a free hand in her own 
sphere. If there was a war, France would be reduced to the status of a third- 
class power and the British Empire would be destroyed. He spoke confidently 
of Japan. In spite of all, Herr Hitler was ready to talk with Great Britain, 
but he was also ready to fight ‘to the last woman and the last child’. Asked 
what the result of this would be, Herr von Ribbentrop had replied (in M. 
Burckhardt’s words): ‘Il n’y aura plus rien’. 

7. Herr von Weizsäcker had been preoccupied. He has always been in 
favour of finding a new solution for Danzig and the Corridor. He was in 
favour of the High Commissioner’s return to Danzig, and thought that 
nothing much would occur before the ‘Parteitag’. He considered that the 
best chance for peace was that England should maintain a solid front, ‘un 
silence menagant’. Otherwise Herr von Ribbentrop would again succeed 
with his thesis that the British would not march. He thought that the door 
to negotiation should be kept ajar, but only just. M. Burckhardt asked why 
the Germans did not define their desiderata. Herr von Weizsäcker thought 
it might now be too late for this. At the moment the Führer was in good 
spirits; there were signs that Géring, who had been ill and in the cold, was 


3 Note in original: See para. 10 for a contrary view. 
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creeping back into favour. But Herr von Ribbentrop was now at the summit 
of his influence. 

8. The Polish Ambassador in Berlin, M. Lipski, said that now almost his 
only contact with the Germans was through the Italians. As regards Italy, 
she was lost whatever happened if war came. Peace was essential for her. 
The Russian alliance was a nightmare. The Germans, he said, drew a 
distinction between Russia and Turkey. Russia had fought for the Western 
Powers and lost, Turkey had fought for the Central Powers and lost. Neither 
would be caught again. The Germans were therefore working hard for an 
agreement with Russia. They had hopes of at least keeping her neutral. In 
the next war, they argued, Russia if allied with the Western Powers must 
fight on two fronts. Herr von Ribbentrop was at the height of his power, 
he had lost face over the Anglo-Turkish Agreement but had now persuaded 
the Fuhrer that the agreement with the Baltic States was a compensating 
diplomatic triumph. Ribbentrop and Goebbels were getting closer, but 
Himmler was now supporting Göring. 

9. The Italian Ambassador had asked M. Burckhardt to call on him. 
Contacts with the Italians were rather outside the High Commissioner’s 
province, but after consulting M. Lipski, he had gone. M. Attolico had 
spoken as a former High Commissioner in Danzig.* The Danzig question 
was capable of being settled and should be settled. There should be a strong 
diplomatic intervention at Warsaw, and the Poles should be persuaded to 
give way on minor questions. Turning to general matters, M. Attolico said 
that Mussolini wanted disarmament. The differences with France could be 
settled in one day; the only important questions were Djibouti and Suez. 
The danger was that Germany would fight a preventive war from distress. 
In Poland it was important that Colonel Beck’s position should not be 
weakened, and the Polish General Staff should be kept in check. 


prar Second visit. 

10. On his return to Danzig M. Burckhardt had paid a visit to East Prussia 
where he had met a German general. The general had said that after the 
Prague coup there had been strong feeling in the army against the régime, 
but that this was being dissipated by the efforts to come to an agreement 
with the Russians. He took the view that a war with Poland would be a 
serious affair even with the present strength of the Polish army; if the latter 
were perfectly equipped it would be a long and difficult undertaking. Ger- 
many must have more agricultural land under her control, he mentioned 
Posnania, Galicia and Podolia. He understood that the Ukraine project had 
been for the moment abandoned. 

11. In Danzig M. Burckhardt had received communications both from 
the Polish Commissioner-General and the German Consul-General. Both 
had indicated rather more definitely than before the desire of their respective 
chiefs for conversations with a view to a general settlement. M. Chodacki 
had even expressed the opinion that the Danzig question was now mainly 


4 Signor Attolico was High Commissioner in Danzig, 1920-1. 
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a prestige question for Poland, and that from the strategic point of view it 
could hardly be defended. M. Burckhardt had deliberately not pursued 
these overtures for the moment. He did not consider that there was any 
hurry or that the time had come at which conversations could be undertaken 
with success. Moreover, both sides wanted discussions for different reasons. 
The Germans wanted to detach the Poles from the Western Powers. The 
Poles wanted to extricate themselves from an exposed position, and they 
had been alarmed by the success of M. Munters’ visit to Berlin.’ M. Burck- 
hardt considered it better to wait and not give one side the impression that 
the other was running after it. 


(a) Dante: Conclusions 


12. M. Burckhardt thought that he should return to Danzig as soon as 
possible, and wishes to leave at the beginning of next weck. He considers 
that his presence there certainly contributes to the easing of tension, and all 
parties desire his return. I suggested that he should report accordingly to 
the Secretary-General, and undertook to recommend that the members of 
the Committee of Three should be asked to agree to his return, Barring a 
serious incident, he foresaw a clear run to September. I suggested that 
reasons might be found for him to remain in Danzig during the Assembly 
meeting.© M. Burckhardt said he had had the same idea. This visit to 
Geneva always created nervousness and suspicion, On the other hand, if 
the situation took a turn for the worse the Geneva meeting was a convenient 
excuse for him to come away. 

13. I asked the High Commissioner what prospect he saw of getting 
Polish-German conversations going. He repeated that he did not think the 
moment had arrived. It was dangerous to operate on an inflamed appendix. 
The best thing would be for the real initiative to come from the German side. 
He saw no immediate solution for the Danzig question, it was essential to 
gain time. That would be his object on returning. He would endeavour to 
prevent incidents, to smooth them over if they occurred, and to use his 
influence for an improvement of the atmosphere. He would then endeavour 
to promote negotiation. He did not think that the Germans would put him 
in an impossible position. He would also take up Herr Forster’s offer to 
arrange an interview for him with Herr Hitler. Did I see any objection? I 
said no. He admitted there were not many signs of a Polish-German détente 
at present. It was essential to avoid incidents especially now that so many 
Danzigers carried firearms. I alluded to the likelihood of the Senate de- 
claring for union with Germany. He did not think they would do so until 
the Germans gave the word and were ready to move. 

13. [sic] We then had a detailed discussion of the Kalthof incident, which 
is being separately recorded.7 

5 M. Munters visited Berlin for the signature of the Latvian-German non-aggression pact 
on June 7. 

6 The League of Nations Assembly was due to meet in September 1939. 

7 Not printed. 
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14. I asked M. Burckhardt whether he saw any basis of a solution for the 
Danzig question. He repeated that he saw no solution which was immediately 
realisable. He did not think a condominium would work. The best solution 
might be the creation of a neutralised State. He drew a comparison with 
Liechtenstein, a German territory, independent and neutralised, but within 
the Swiss Customs and Postal area. The Polish control over the Danzig 
Customs and Post might however have to be abandoned. I said that this 
was less than the minimum German offer. M. Burckhardt replied that he 
was convinced that the Germans had not wished the Poles to accept this offer, 
and that it had been a tactical manceuvre. I asked what Herr Hitler had 
meant when talking of a Free City within the Reich? M. Burckhardt said 
he did not think that any definite plan was intended. The Führer had 
perhaps been thinking vaguely of the semi-independent status which Ham- 
burg once had. The difficulty was to find compensation for Poland. Possibly 
it might be found in Slovakia, by a substitution of Polish for German in- 
fluence in this State. I expressed my doubts of the practicability of this 
suggestion. I mentioned the Corridor, and M. Burckhardt said he did not 
see how Poland could abandon her sovereign rights there. 

15. I then enquired M. Burckhardt’s views as to the possibility of media- 
tion. He said that he did not see who could mediate. The Germans were 
opposed to mediation in principle, regarding the Danzig problem as a purely 
German one. Possible mediators were the Pope, the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian States, the Baltic States, the United States and Italy. Papal 
mediation would be very difficult for the Germans to accept; any proposal 
coming from England or France would be rejected out of hand, neither the 
Scandinavian nor Baltic States are likely to have the courage, United States 
intervention would probably be clumsy and ineffective. There remained 
I@ly. We agreed that Italian mediation would be a very difficult matter 
and that in any case Italian influence was already being exercised behind 
the scenes in favour of a settlement. 

16. I then asked how, in default either of an explosion or of a Polish- 
German agreement, the present anomalous position in regard to Danzig 
could be resolved. M. Burckhardt said that we were up against the familiar 
difficulty that any action by the League Council was not only dangerous in 
itself, but would meet with the objection from Poland that the Council were 
seeking to alter unilaterally the Treaty position. He did not think his 
resignation was a good solution, and he suggested therefore that he should, 
if circumstances permitted, remain until his appointment expired (February 
1940) and that the Council should then fail to find a successor. This would 
in practice automatically resolve the difficulty. He repeated the argument 
that Poland and Germany would continue to require some neutral ‘instance’ 
in Danzig, unless some radical solution of the Danzig and Corridor problems 
was found. 


(b) General Situation. 
17. M. Burckhardt thought in effect that we had a green light until the 
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‘Parteitag’ and that after that the light was yellow. He saw no solution of 
the German-Polish problem and it was necessary to play for time. He did 
not think that either side wanted to start a war over Danzig, although it was 
a good spring-board for the Germans. It was quite essential that the Western 
Powers should give no sign of weakening, and that the Germans should be 
absolutely convinced that we meant business. If it were even supposed that 
a repetition of the events of last September were possible, the result would 
be unfortunate. He thought it was too soon to sound the note of détente. I 
replied that it was also essential to counteract the effect of the encirclement 
propaganda, which was consolidating all sections of opinion in Germany. 
M. Burckhardt agreed with this, but said it must be balanced against the 
danger of showing signs of weakness. It was all a question of timing. The 
Germans would move if they felt themselves strong enough or thought they 
could move with impunity. When he was in Berlin they did not feel strong 
enough. They were nervous. Possibly the atmosphere had again changed 
in the interval; the situation was unstable. The passage from fear to aggres- 
siveness and from fear to willingness to negotiate was a narrow one: and it 
was difficult to gauge the right moment at which to take an initiative. 

18. M. Burckhardt thought that the principal influence holding Hitler 
back at the moment was Mussolini. He suspected a secret understanding 
that Italy would not march for a war over Danzig, and wondered if it were 
possible to confirm this supposition. 

1g. As regards a Russian alliance M. Burckhardt said that he regarded 
the idea with distaste but he thought it was necessary and a factor for peace. 
The Germans had, he believed, already discounted it, but they were working 
very hard to get a Russian agreement themselves, and the fact was common 
gossip in Germany. It was said that the bait included the partition of Poland 
and India. 

20. M. Burckhardt said that Herr Hitler had taken a great fancy to 
M. Munters when the latter visited Berlin recently. This had worried the 
Poles. 

21. In general the course of events in the autumn depended, in M. 
Burckhardt’s opinion, on Hitler’s state of mind. He might under Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s influence work himself into the same kind of exaltation as in 
last September. On the other hand, some Germans (he mentioned Herr 
Darré, the Minister of Agriculture) were suggesting to Herr Hitler that he 
had performed an amazing task and that the time had now come to con- 
solidate the gains. M. Burckhardt had reflected as to [the] best issue from 
the present impasse, but saw none save in a psychological change in the 
German leaders and perhaps a change of personnel. He spoke of the sense 
of inferiority from which the German leaders suffered, of their distrust of 
British aims and of the exaggerated effect upon them of certain manifestations 
of democratic procedure, which they were unable to understand and there- 
fore suspected. Possibly the Germans could be brought to ask for a Confer- 
ence via Rome. Meanwhile it might steadily be emphasized that if Germany 
changed her methods, a settlement would be possible. 
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22. I make no comment on M. Burckhardt’s views on the Danzig and 
general questions which were discussed, except that as far as I can tell he has 
no particular axe to grind. Some of his views may err on the side of optimism. 
He is certainly anxious to continue to play a part in Danzig, and his influence, 
which should not be exaggerated, will probably be usefully directed. 


Views of French Government 

23. I returned via Paris and saw M. Arnal of the Quai d’Orsay. As he 
also intended to see M. Burckhardt personally, I confined the conversation 
to the question of M. Burckhardt’s return to Danzig. He at once agreed 
that M. Burckhardt should go back as soon as possible, and that an approach 
should be made to the Swedish Government for the purpose of obtaining 
the assent of M. Sandler. I said the Swedish Consul in Danzig had told the 
High Commissioner that M. Sandler would have no objection. It was 
suggested that the High Commissioner should go back without limit of time, 
but should remain ‘at the disposal of the Committee of Three’. 

RoGER MAKINS 


8 Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs. Sweden was a member, with the United Kingdom 
and France, of the League of Nations Committee of Three on Danzig. 


No. 37 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Orde (Riga) 


No. 157 [C 8379/3356118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 
Sir, 

The Latvian Minister called on me on the 12th June. He left with me a 
Note, of which a copy is enclosed, on the subject of his Government’s attitude 
towards the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. After M. Zarine had explained his 
Government’s objections to M. Molotov’s proposals, I said that His Majesty’s 
Government were fully conscious of Latvia’s desire to maintain her neutrality 
and, throughout the present negotiations, had never attempted to give assur- 
ances to countries which did not want them. On the other hand, I pointed 
out, it must be recognised that, for reasons of security, the Soviet Government 
could not disinterest themselves in the independence of their neighbours. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 37 
Note communicated by Latvian Minister on June 12 
The Latvian Government gather from the speech made by M. Molotov 
on the 31st May! before the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. that the Soviet 
Union, among other objections raised against the British proposals, refuses 
to undertake obligations in respect of five countries (to which Anglo-French 
1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 689. 
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guarantees have already been given) without ‘having received guarantees 
in respect of three countries situated at its north-west frontier’. 

As the British Government were good enough to inform the Latvian 
Government? of the proposals which they have made to the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. on the subject of a pact of mutual support and assistance 
between the United Kingdom and France on the one hand and the U.S.S.R. 
on the other hand, and presuming Latvia to be one of the three countries 
which M. Molotov has in mind, the following observations might perhaps be 
offered by the Latvian Government :— 

The meaning of the sentence quoted is not quite clear, since, on the one 
hand, M. Molotov in another part of his speech seems to recognise by implica- 
tion the indisputable right of the countries on the north-west frontier of the 
U.S.S.R. to maintain and to defend their neutrality, whereas, on the other, 
he speaks about guarantees to be received by Soviet Russia in respect of the 
said countries. 

It is difficult to understand why the formula used in the British proposals 
in respect of neutral countries is found unsatisfactory by M. Molotov, 
inasmuch as it is hardly conceivable that a neutral country would be prepared 
to suffer violation of its neutrality without addressing itself to countries 
which have made known their disposition to respond to such an appeal, even 
from countries which have not done so in advance. 

The Government of the United Kingdom are aware of the decision of the 
Latvian Government to maintain and to defend the neutrality of Latvia and 
have themselves adapted their proposals to the Soviet Government, so far 
as they concern the Baltic States, to this attitude, a circumstance which is 
greatly appreciated by the Latvian Government. The policy of neutrality 
renders it undesirable for Latvia to accept any guarantees of the character 
given to certain other European countries, and the Latvian Government 
would, for the same reasons, deprecate to commit themselves in advance to 
requesting the assistance of any countries in resisting the violation of the 
neutrality of Latvia. Consequently, it would not be practicable to meet the 
points raised in the passage of M. Molotov’s speech quoted above either by 
offering guarantees to Latvia or by Latvia binding herself in advance to 
request the assistance of a specific country in resisting a violation of her 
neutrality and thus, although providing the basis for a definite promise of 
assistance by that country, at the same time compromising her neutral 
attitude. 

The Latvian Government are unaware of the further developments in the 
Anglo-Soviet negotiations, but they trust that no disposition will be framed 
which could be interpreted as prejudicing without knowledge their liberty of 
action, to which allusion was made in the communication of the British 
Minister of the goth May,’ to uphold the sovereign rights, the political 
independence and the security of Latvia. 


2 Ibid. No. 635. 3 Ibid. No. 674. 
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No. 38 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 450 [C 8357/3356118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1939 
Sir, 

The Soviet Ambassador called today on instructions and said that the 
Soviet Government noted the departure of Mr. Strang for Moscow. 

2. M. Maisky then said that in order to avoid misunderstanding he wished 
to emphasise that the problem of the three Baltic States, namely, Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland, was the fundamental problem without which negotia- 
tions could not be brought to a successful conclusion. It was an indispensable 
condition for any agreement that steps should be taken to meet the indirect 
menace to Soviet security. The crux of the matter lay not in the skilful 
drafting of ingenious formula, but in securing agreement on the substance 
of the problem raised by direct or indirect aggression against the Baltic 
States. If agreement could be reached on this, it would not be very difficult, 
in the Ambassador’s opinion, to reach an agreed formula. 

3. I assured His Excellency that His Majesty’s Government were well 
aware of the importance of this problem and fully appreciated the necessity 
for the Soviet Government to safeguard its security in this respect. On the 
other hand, as the Ambassador knew, it was not our wont to impose assur- 
ances on States which did not want them. To show, however, how much we 
realised that the difficulty was not one which could be simply met by a 
skilful formula, I could tell him that Mr. Strang had not taken with him any 
formula and therefore I had not any text to give him as I had told him 
previously I might have; it had been left to Mr. Strang, who was fully 
acquainted with the way in which our minds were working, to place Your 
Excellency in a position to discuss all the aspects of the question in the 
frankest manner with the Soviet authorities with a view to reaching an 
agreement which would take account of the difficulties of both parties. 

4. M. Maisky then referred to point 6 of M. Molotov’s draft' providing 
that the agreement should enter into force simultaneously with the conclusion 
of the military arrangements, and observed that this matter could be dis- 
cussed in the negotiations. I said that I hoped this meant that it would not 
be allowed to delay their conclusion. 

5. His Excellency and I then had some general talk in the course of which 
the Ambassador asked my opinion as to what was likely to happen during 
the summer. I said that it seemed to me that Herr Hitler would find it 
difficult to face the Nuremberg Conference [sic] without first having made 
an attempt to solve the Danzig problem, and that, if this were so, we must 
expect that July and August would be disturbed months. I thought, however, 
that much would depend on whether or not Herr Hitler had decided in his 
own mind on war. If he had not so decided, then I could not think he would 
put himself in an impossible position from which he could not withdraw. 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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6. M. Maisky then mentioned my recent speech in the House of Lords? 
and expressed some regret that it should have been necessary to make it 
before the Anglo-Russian Agreement had been reached. I replied that the 
dates for debates in Parliament were not, as he knew, decided by the Govern- 
ment, and that in the circumstances I did not see that the Soviet Government 
need have cause for objection to anything which I had said. They would no 
doubt agree with His Majesty’s Government in feeling that if we could, by 
speech or otherwise, get the German people to appreciate that nobody 
wished to oppress or restrict them so long as their Government did not resort 
to aggressive action, it would be all to the good. To this M. Maisky assented, 
but said that he would still have preferred that we should have got our 
agreement with the Soviet Government first. 

7. In conclusion M. Maisky remarked that it would be a good thing if, 
when things were quieter, I were to go to Moscow myself, to which I replied 
that, whilst nothing, of course, would give me greater pleasure, I did not feel 
that it was possible for me at present to absent myself from London. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


2 The reference appears to be to Lord Halifax’s speech on June 8. See No. 9, note 3. 


No. 39 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 285 Telegraphic [R 4870/661/67] 


ANGORA, June 13, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 284.! 

I had a second conversation with M. Gafencu on June 12 when he ex- 
plained his point of view with regard to the further development of the 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations. 

2. He repeated that he was 100 per cent. in support of all that had so far 
been done. Beyond this he expressed views already familiar to you from my 
earlier telegrams reporting communications between Turkish and Roumanian 
Governments. These views may be summarised as follows: 

3. (a) Any elaboration of Clause 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration? 
would have the effect of driving Yugoslavia out of the Balkan Entente into 
a Hungarian-Yugoslav-Italian combination. Hungary was already exercis- 
ing pressure on Yugoslavia with this object. This would be very serious for 
Roumania. He begged us therefore to avoid any closer connexion or any 
open declaration arising out of Clause 6. 

4. I pointed out that in my opinion and in that of Sir R. Campbell, and 
I thought also in your own, these fears were completely unjustified. As we 


1 Mo. 28. 2 See No. 21, note 2. 
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understood him, Yugoslavia desired to maintain her neutrality but if forced 
to make a decision she would be inclined towards the peace Powers. M. 
Gafencu maintained the opposite view. I said I could only inform you of 
his fears and of his desire to avoid any closer definition on the basis of Clause 6. 

5. I learn that M. Gafencu has also urged that in the forthcoming Franco- 
Turkish Declaration, Clause 6 should be watered down. I understand from 
my French colleague that suggestion has met with no success. 

6. He expressed himself as strongly in favour of a visit to London by 
Prince Paul. He was continually urging this in Belgrade and thought it 
likely that Prince Paul was in favour of it. 

7. (b) As regards the Turkish guarantee to Roumania he expressed a 
wish that such guarantee if given should not be in any declared form (in the 
course of our first conversation he had suggested that this guarantee should 
be secret). He appeared anxious to have all of the advantages of the guarantee 
but stated that if it were declared in so many words it would involve him in 
difficulties with Russia and probably also create political difficulties with 
regard to Yugoslavia as are described above. 

8. I pointed out the necessity for securing Turkish support if the British 
guarantee to Roumania were to be operated. He replied that Turkey had 
already undertaken to observe friendly neutrality in the event of Roumania 
being involved in a war and that this would render possible the passage of 
troops and munitions of war through the Straits as Turkey would shut her 
eyes to such proceedings. In the event of German penetration to the Black 
Sea, Turkey in her own interests would be only too anxious to encourage the 
passage of British warships etc., into the Black Sea. 

g. I noticed that he appeared to hold a distinction between (1) general 
measures for Balkan security which might develop from Clause 6 of the 
Declaration and (2) the Turkish guarantee to Roumania. I remarked it 
appeared to me that he was less anxious about the second of these two points 
than about the first. He agreed, but urged even in the case of a Turkish 
guarantee to Roumania, this should be arranged by some general and non- 
committal wording somewhat on the lines followed in the case of the negotia- 
tions with Russia. For instance, Turkey might undertake to give every 
support to Great Britain in order to enable her to carry out the British 
guarantee to Roumania. 

10. I have so far only had the opportunity of a few words with the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who expressed disagreement with M. Gafencu’s 
views as regards Yugoslavia. I hope, however, to see him before he leaves 
for Yalova with M. Gafencu this evening. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Athens, Sofia and Bucharest. 
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No. 40 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 286 Telegraphic [R 4848/790/7] 
ANGORA, June 13, 1939, 7-13 p.m. 

My telegram No. 284.1 

I am afraid that the action of the Bulgarian Minister reported in my tele- 
gram has terminated all chance of progress on lines advocated in your 
telegram No. 236? and your telegram No. 262 to Bucharest.3 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that Bulgarian Minister has 
continuously expressed himself in the same sense with increasing heat and 
that finally there was something of a discussion between him and the Secre- 
tary General. 

3. Minister for Foreign Affairs agrees that Bulgarian Minister was acting 
without instructions from his Government. Furthermore Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has strong suspicion, that I am inclined to share, that 
Bulgarian Minister’s action was prompted by German Embassy here with 
definite object of quecring the pitch. During M. Gafencu’s visit German 
Embassy have been in close contact with Bulgarian Minister who of course 
has previously spent a long time in Berlin as Minister and is very German in 
outlook. 

4. Another event which Minister for Foreign Affairs attributes to German 
influence is that Hungarian Minister called on His Excellency and asked 
him to warn M. Gafencu that Hungary had certain ‘territorial’ claims on 
Roumania. In reply to Minister for Foreign Affairs’ suggestion that such 
representations should be made cither direct to M. Gafencu by the Hungarian 
Minister here or by the Hungarian Legation at Bucharest, Hungarian 
Minister said it was impossible for him to speak to M. Gafencu as he had no 
instructions from his Government. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Bucharest, Athens and Sofia. 


1 No. 28. 2 Not printed, See No. 28, note 2. 
3 Not printed. See No. 13, note 1. 


No. 41 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 287 Telegraphic [R 4849/661/67] 


ANGORA, June 13, 1939, 7-48 p.m. 
My telegram No. 285.1 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has now given me his account of the result of 
the conversations with M. Gafencu. 
1 No. 39. 
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2. Rather to my surprise this is to the effect in general that M. Gafencu’s 
objections have been relegated to the background and that the way is clear 
for development of Anglo-Turkish negotiations uninfluenced by M. Gafencu’s 
views. 

3. As regards Clause 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs states that M. Gafencu realises the advantages to be 
gained from proceeding with the establishment of Balkan security in the 
manner suggested, though M. Gafencu clearly deprecates anything which 
might suggest that Turkey and His Majesty’s Government had taken it on 
themselves to speak for the Balkan Entente. His Excellency said that this 
was really a drafting point. Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked in passing 
that the wording of Clause 6 was a little vague. 

4. As regards proposed Turkish guarantee of Roumania Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said that M. Gafencu similarly realised the advantage to be 
gained. Minister for Foreign Affairs had mentioned to M. Gafencu that 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations the Turkish Govern- 
ment contemplated negotiating some corresponding agreement with Soviet 
Government. M. Gafencu had not only not objected but had hinted that 
in the long run Roumanian Government might contemplate adherence to 
such an agreement. 

5. In any case Minister for Foreign Affairs does not appear to intend tu 
be influenced by M. Gafencu’s arguments and we can now await his reply 
to proposals covered by your telegrams Nos. 215? and 216.3 

Repeated to Belgrade, Bucharest, Athens and Sofia. 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. 3 Ibid. No. 684. 


No. 42 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 122 Telegraphic [C 8436/3778/18] 


MOSCOW, June 13, 1939, 8.20 p.m. 
Today’s ‘Pravda’ contains a long front-page article on foreign press 
comment on question of defence of the three Baltic States from aggression. 
2. The article begins by stating that at first certain foreign journalists did 
not look upon the question of Estonia, Latvia and Finland as a vital one 
while others admitted Soviet interest in the question but said that it was of 
no concern to France or England. It was now recognised that the mainten- 
ance of the neutrality of the three Baltic countries was of vital interest to the 
security of the Soviet Union and was of no less moment to France and 
England. Such a view had been expressed by Mr. Churchill.! But while 
acknowledging the justice of M. Molotov’s argument as to help for the Baltic 


1 ie. in his speech in the debate in the House of Commons on May 19. See Parl. Deb., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 347, cols. 1840-9. 
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countries a considerable number of foreign journalists did not draw a 
suitable practical conclusion as to a triple guarantee of the neutrality of 
those countries. Some journalists argued that it would not be in the interests 
of the three Baltic countries and that they would in case of necessity be able 
to defend their own independence. This was utterly wrong since, if a State 
like Czecho-Slovakia which had a population and army twice as large as 
the three Baltic countries taken together, was unable to defend itself against 
aggression, what ground was there for assuming that the three Baltic 
countries would be able to do so and that they would need no assistance on 
the part of other States? It was also nonsense to argue that the acceptance 
of help from the Great Powers by the three Baltic countries would mean a 
loss of their soverd&enty and independence since all peaceful States are 
seeking mutual help against aggression. England, for example, has been 
guaranteed assistance on the part of France, Poland and Turkey who have 
all been guaranteed assistance by England and they have not lost their 
sovereignty and forfeited their independence any more than Belgium whose 
neutrality had been guaranteed by England and France, or Roumania and 
Greece whose independence had been guaranteed by England. 

3. As regards the argument that official representatives of the three Baltic 
countries refused to accept help on the part of peaceful Powers and that it 
would be wrong to force this help upon them, it would appear, the article 
states, that there is either a misunderstanding or a badly concealed desire 
of certain statesmen to wreck the formation of a defensive front of peaceful 
Powers against aggression. As people of Estonia, Latvia and Finland arevitally 
interested in securing the assistance of peaceful States in case of direct or 
indirect attack by aggressors, the refusal of Messrs. Selter and Erkko to accept 
assistance of those Powers can only be explained by their under-estimation 
of the threat of aggression or by the fact that definite foreign influences are 
at work, or that their utterances are directly inspired by those who wish to 
hinder the creation of a defensive front against aggression. As regards the 
first of these possible explanations, the article states that there was a similar 
under-estimation of the threat of aggression not long ago in the case of 
Roumania and Poland who objected to a guarantee by the Soviet Union as 
well as to the conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance between England, 
France, and U.S.S.R. Circumstances have however led to these objections 
being removed and this may in the near future be the case with the Baltic 
countries as well. As regards the latter explanation the article states that it 
is as yet difficult to say whether inspiration comes from aggressor States 
interested in breaking down non-aggression front or from certain reactionary 
circles in the democratic States who seek to restrict aggression in certain 
areas while not impeding its progress in other areas. The article then quotes 
long extract from an article in ‘Epoque’ by M. Henri de Kérillis arguing that 
opposition of Baltic States to assistance means that they have entered into 
German orbit and that France as well as U.S.S.R. should resist this. 

4. Article concludes by stating that it is clear from the foregoing that 
attitude of U.S.S.R. in the question of defence of the three Baltic countries 
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against aggression is the only correct one and one which fully corresponds 
to the interests of all peaceful countries including the interests of Estonia, 
Latvia and Finland. 

Repeated to Helsingfors and Riga. 


No. 43 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 14) 
No. 354 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8385/3356/18] 


PARIS, June 13, 1939 

I impressed upon Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon vital impor- 
tance of keeping secret text of memorandum with instructions to Sir William 
Seeds, of which His Excellency had received a copy from M. Corbin. 

2. M. Bonnet promised secrecy should be preserved here. He read over 
text rapidly to French Ministerial Council this morning, laying stress on 
confidential nature of document. 

3. French Government approve terms of memorandum, and have so 
informed French Ambassador at Moscow by telegraph. 

Repeated to Moscow. 


No. 44 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 13) 
No. 55 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8484/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 13, 1939 

Berlin Saving telegram No. 232.1 

I am profoundly conscious of dangers inherent in present state of Polish- 
German relations and if I feel impelled to present a different picture, as 
seen from Warsaw, it is in no spirit of controversy but from a conviction 
that frankness is necessary if the present mutual confidence between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Polish Government is to be maintained. 

2. The present tension in the view of the Polish Government is due not 
to any sins of omission or commission on their part but to the fact that Herr 
Hitler has elected publicly to state his demands upon a neighbouring and 
hitherto friendly country. These demands Poland answered by counter- 
proposals, by partial mobilisation, and by acceptance of the guarantee of 
His Majesty’s Government to whom they afterwards gave a reciprocal 
assurance. 

3. The guarantees given by His Majesty’s Government to certain Euro- 
pean States were intended to exorcise from the minds of those countries the 
nightmare that unless Hitler received immediate satisfaction they would be 
left to fight Germany alone. Poland has thereby become the ally of Great 
Britain in resistance to threats of German aggression and it is this fact rather 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 713. 
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than the question of Danzig that has concentrated upon her the wrath of the 
Nazis. 

4. The fact that Poland, contrary to what seemed possible only three 
months ago, has in defence of her independence accepted the role of a 
bulwark against further German aggression in Eastern Europe, as an ally of 
France and Great Britain (and even in conjunction with the U.S.S.R.) 
renders it in my view essential that nothing be done to weaken Poland 
materially or morally, or to undermine her confidence in the guarantees of 
His Majesty’s Government and France. For Poland’s strength is our strength 
and her necessities are our necessities. 

5. Such a statement does not mean that Poland should refuse to consider 
a ‘reasonable solution’ of the Danzig problem. But what is a reasonable 
solution? In the extreme Polish view the Versailles settlement of Danzig 
was unfair to Poland and has brought about the present uncertainties. The 
moderate Polish view is, I think, that the Versailles solution is broadly speak- 
ing the only reasonable one. 

6. The question arises as to whether any modifications would be reasonable 
in 1939. Drastic modifications such as the return of Danzig to the Reich 
(i.e. its remilitarisation and the control by Germany of the Polish railways 
to Gdynia) with an extra-territorial corridor across the Corridor would give 
Germany a stranglehold over Poland and are ex hypothesi ruled out. They 
would destroy Poland’s independence, which His Majesty’s Government are 
committed to defend at all costs. If the present tension could be relaxed, 
minor modifications, as has been stated by M. Beck, are possible, given 
goodwill on both sides and some guarantee that each successive concession 
to Germany will not be used as a lever and as an excuse to extract more. 

7. But the suggestion that even such minor modifications should now be 
offered by Poland or by someone on her behalf or that Poland should be 
urged by her friends to make such an offer—from the fear that otherwise 
Herr Hitler will attack her ‘before or possibly immediately after the Septem- 
ber rally’—would surely be regarded by the Polish Government as inconsistent 
both with her own attitude of no concessions under menaces, adopted before 
the guarantee of His Majesty’s Government was given, and even as inconsis- 
tent with the present policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

8. Nor is it thinkable that minor modifications—which would not weaken 
Poland’s real independence—would satisfy even for the time being the Nazi 
leaders. It is in my view self-delusion to think that there is some perfect 
plan regarding the Corridor and Danzig which, if we could only find it, 
would satisfy Herr Hitler and still leave unimpaired Poland’s ability to 
conduct an independent foreign policy. I feel that the Polish Government 
would consider that in the present state of tension the public discussion of 
any modifications would be useless and dangerous. With the lesson of 
Czecho-Slovakia not three months old this is hardly surprising. 

g. The uttermost concessions wrung from Czecho-Slovakia did not delay 
for more than six months her dismemberment, degradation and ultimate 
slavery. I feel bound to emphasize that there is no possibility of persuading 
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Poland to forget that lesson, or to believe that honourable and lasting peace 
may be purchased from Germany at the cost of a few minor modifications 
in Danzig and the Corridor. The real objectives of German military leaders 
as stated in paragraph 8 of Berlin telegram under reference are too well- 
known in Poland. 

10. The Polish Government would, I feel, agree with almost the whole 
of the Foreign Office memorandum on the Danzig question of May 5° and 
particularly with the statement in paragraph 17 that ‘this can no longer be 
considered as a purely local question . . . the stakes may not be lower than 
the German attempt at domination of Eastern Europe’. For on the merits 
of the case Germany has no grievance in Danzig that could justify aggression. 
The Danzigers are not Sudeten-Deutsch suffering under foreign rule. If 
they are oppressed it is by their Nazi taskmasters and agents-provocateurs. 

11. The Polish Government are well aware of the danger of falling into a 
German trap designed to put them in the position of technical aggressors. 
But there is another German trap which might prove even more dangerous 
both for Poland and for the Western Powers. This is the insidious suggestion 
(1) to Poland, that if only she will be reasonable and cease to rely upon 
Great Britain and France she can secure very fair terms from Herr Hitler. 
And that in the last event Great Britain and France are not to be relied upon; 
(2) to the Western Powers, that Poland is unreasonable and that a few 
modifications in the Corridor and the Free City are not worth the lives of 
British and French soldiers. 

12. The suggestion of mediation or a conference would clearly open the 
door to these tactics and for this reason alone I would with all respect urge 
that the suggested remedy might well prove more dangerous than the 
disease. ; 

13. I fully realise that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is twofold, 
namely, resistance to aggression and the removal of legitimate grievances 
by peaceful negotiation. For peaceful negotiation, mutual confidence and 
mutual goodwill are necessary: the grievances must be legitimate and the 
object of the negotiation clearly defined. In the present state of tension it 
can hardly be said that these conditions are present. 

14. I would therefore urge that for the time being the greatest hope of an 
improvement in relations between Germany and Poland lies not so much in 
attempts at surgical operations even of a minor character but in a reduction 
of the temperature. I believe that the Polish Government will whole- 
heartedly co-operate in every effort to that end. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


2 Sce Volume V of this Series, Appendix II. 
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No. 45 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 15) 


No. 688 [C 8474/15/18] 
BERLIN, June 13, 1939 
My Lord, 

I called on Baron Weizsäcker this morning for the first time for over a 
month. 

2. The State Secretary began by asking me what had been at the back of 
Your Lordship’s mind in making your recent speech in the House of Lords. 
I told him that I did not think that it had been made with any special 
intention, though, so far as Germany was concerned, it seemed to me an 
obvious and opportune attempt to put the present dangerous situation in its 
true light. Among other things there were people in England who were 
inclined to regard war with Germany as inevitable and unavoidable, and 
there were people in Germany who believed that England was preparing to 
make war on Germany in any case. As I understood Your Lordship’s speech, 
you had sought to make it clear both in Germany and in England that such 
was not the policy of His Majesty’s Government. It was true that we were 
rearming, but that was because we believed that the German Government 
themselves contemplated some fresh aggression on the lines of March last. 
Nevertheless, though, on the one hand, we would certainly oppose force by 
force, if Germany, by unilateral action, compelled Poland to resort to arms 
in defence of her independence, on the other, a preventive war was no policy 
which either His Majesty’s Government or the British public would ever 
tolerate or regard as a practical solution. 

3. Baron Weizsäcker replied that, while he himself was at heart inclined 
to believe that the above corresponded with the facts of the case, he could 
not conceal from me that there were many people in Germany who were 
convinced that a preventive war was indeed contemplated by His Majesty’s 
Government. He would believe it himself if he did not realise that British 
policy was not always inspired by logic. All available indications were of a 
nature to confirm the theory of a preventive war; the persistence of our 
attempt to encircle Germany with enemies and to conclude a treaty at 
almost any price with the U.S.S.R.; the tone of our newspapers; the re- 
creation of the war-time Propaganda Ministry? and in fact all our actions 
generally could logically only so be interpreted. It was, therefore, not strange 
that they were so interpreted by a growing section of opinion in Germany, 
though he added that it had not yet become the general view. I replied 
that, if looked at from the wrong angle, our present efforts might be given 
such a construction. The right angle, however, was that, while we were in 
truth rearming for war because we feared that the war might be forced upon 

1 See No. 9, note 3. 

? The Prime Minister announced on June 15 the intention of the Government to set up 


a Ministry of Information in case of war, and the immediate creation of a Foreign Publicity 
Department of the Foreign Office. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 348, cols. 1500-3. 
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us, we would never make it ourselves unless it was Germany who compelled 
us to do so by some fresh act of aggression. 

4. Baron Weizsäcker thereupon said that so far as he was aware—and he 
was convinced that it was so—Herr Hitler had no war-like intentions what- 
soever. What was important at the moment was to allow the next few months 
to pass quietly, and the present excitement to simmer down. I told him that 
I agreed that this was the wisest course if one could be sure that Hitler was 
really prepared to be patient or to negotiate and if one could guarantee that 
no incident would arise in the interval which would exacerbate rather than 
tranquillise the overheated feelings of the moment. I had, I added, no wish 
to live through another Nuremberg party week like last year. 

5. Baron Weizsicker’s immediate retort to this was that it had already 
been decided that the motto for this year’s party rally was to be ‘peace’, and 
to ask of what kind of incident I was apprehensive. I told him that it might 
be,provoked either by irresponsible Poles or by Nazi extremists. I was not, 
I added, very happy in my mind as to what might happen in the next week 
at Danzig during Dr. Goebbels’s visit and the big gathering there of the 
Nazi party. 

6. Baron Weizsäcker at once said very categorically that I could erase the 
latter out of my calculations altogether. (He spoke so definitely that he 
gave me the impression that Hitler must have given precise orders on the 
subject.) The first kind of incident was, he said, the only one to be feared. 
Admittedly such an incident would not be the work of the Polish Govern- 
ment themselves, but it might be of a nature which could not be overlooked. 
He quoted, as an example, a bomb thrown into a German girls’ school at 
Kattowitz or such like. Otherwise, in his opinion, though Hitler might some 
time later decide that some concrete step forward must be taken with a view 
to settling the Polish ‘sore spot’, he (von Weizsäcker) saw no reason for 
anticipating any trouble or any objection to allowing a pause of some months 
to intervene. 

7. In view of certain rumours which have been current in Berlin that the 
Polish Government had sounded the German Government on the subject of 
renewing negotiations, I asked Baron Weizsacker whether any move had 
been made on either side since Colonel Beck’s speech on the 5th May. The 
Secretary replied that there had been none and he did not see how there 
could be any. In that speech Colonel Beck had enunciated certain principles 
and had said that Poland would only be prepared to renew discussions if 
Germany accepted them. Germany could and would never accept them, 
and in fact Hitler’s original offer no longer held good and would not be 
repeated. While implying, as I gather, though I thought it wiser not to enter 
into any discussion on the point, that Germany’s next offer would be a stiffer 
one, Baron Weizsäcker made it clear that, while Germany was with time 
prepared to wait in the hope that the Poles would become more reasonable, 
it was not only useless to talk of negotiations until they did so, but also that 
she would never agree to those negotiations being anything but bilateral. 

3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 386. 
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8. I then asked Baron Weizsacker whether, speaking personally, he had 
any ideas as to how we could get out of the present vicious circle in which 
we were going round and round. Could not Hitler himself break it by some 
real offer? We were not impressed by threats, but we would always listen 
to reason and would reply to any genuine pacific gesture. Why could not 
Hitler say that, having now got practically all he wanted, he was prepared 
to abandon force as the sole means of achieving his aims and was consequently 
ready to settle everything in future by negotiation. The creation of a better 
and more trustful atmosphere in Europe might, in my personal opinion, 
begin with some agreement about the limitation of armaments. It was even 
more in Germany’s interests than our own to divert some of her huge 
expenditure to more useful ends than innumerable tanks and big guns, &c. 
I asked the State Secretary in this connexion if Herr von Dirksen had sent 
him an account of a conversation which he had with Your Lordship on the 
18th May (as recorded in your despatch No. 10004) on this subject. Baron 
Weizsäcker replied that he had seen no written report, but had had a full 
verbal account of it. He appeared, however, to consider the point and, after 
observing that it was we who had taught Germany the lesson that nothing 
could be achieved except by force, said that Hitler had in fact made a 
gesture in his speech of the 28th April. I agreed that on that occasion he had 
made some conciliatory reference to the British Empire, but observed that 
he had taken the opportunity at the same time to tear up the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty. Moreover, I had noticed that Hitler’s friendly references to 
England only occurred immediately after perpetrating a particular bad coup. 

9. Baron Weizsäcker, who clearly appreciated the justice of the above, 
then asked me why I suggested, as I had done earlier, that the best moment 
to renew contact between Britain and Germany might be after the con- 
clusion of our negotiations with Russia. How, he asked, would our Treaty 
with the U.S.S.R. facilitate matters? I told him that it was because I would 
then regard the position as stabilised. Baron Weizsäcker replied that, while 
Germany did not believe that the aid which Russia might agree by treaty 
to give would be very substantial or even, when the time came, afforded, 
the existence of such a treaty would definitely make an understanding with 
England still more difficult. Germany’s own experiences with Russia, which 
he anticipated that we would share, were such as to make her believe that 
the U.S.S.R. were very troublesome friends. They had all to gain by keeping 
out of a conflict themselves and by watching Europe destroy herself. The 
closer we were tied up to them and to the Poles, the more difficult would it 
be for our two countries to understand each other. He did not for a minute 
doubt that in the end we would reach agreement with Russia and sign some 
sort of a treaty with her. But it would certainly not help matters so far as 
Anglo-German relations were concerned. Nor would it necessarily mean 
stability. Might not Germany then tighten her connexion with Japan? 

10. I replied that I imagined that she had already sought to do this and 
might indeed make a fresh effort to do so. In that case we might approach 

4 Ibid. No. 559. 
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the United States of America and thus the vicious circle continued. That was 
the whole point of my visit to him. He was German and I was British, but 
we had one common interest and that was peace. With that objective could 
he not suggest, not officially but personally, a way out? He had told me 
earlier in our conversation that what Germany wanted was deeds and not 
words, What, for instance, did he mean by deeds? 

11. After mature reflection the State Secretary said that he could suggest 
nothing, except a period of pause. If time was allowed to pass, things might 
become easier. He admitted, however, that he did not see how they would. 
We had embarked on an entirely new policy for Great Britain, namely, 
interference in Eastern Europe, where we had no real or vital interests. We 
had now made Poland a British interest, and so long as we regarded Poland 
as such, there was no exit which he could see to the present impasse except 
the passage of time. 

12. It is not easy to reproduce a conversation in German, which lasted for 
an hour. It was in the nature of a personal exchange of views, and without 
reporting more than was necessary of my own remarks in order to explain 
the context, I have endeavoured to record as fully as possible those of Baron 
Weizsäcker, who represents in this country the more moderate elements of 
his countrymen. 

13. I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 46 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to the Prime Minister 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 13, 1939 
My dear Prime Minister, 

Bonnet begged me this afternoon to pass on to you the following personal 
request from Daladier. 

Daladier contemplates proroguing Parliament here for a couple of years, 
that is to say, the elections, which should normally take place next May, 
would be put off till May 1942. Both he and Bonnet feel that if the inter- 
national situation continues as ticklish as it now is it would be lamentable 
to have an electoral campaign beginning, as it would begin, in July or at 
latest in August of this year. 

Daladier fears, however, that if we announce in Great Britain that we 
mean to have elections this autumn we shall supply ammunition to his 
opponents here, who wish to have the elections ‘coûte que coûte’ next Spring. 
He therefore begs earnestly that you will not announce until after August 
your intention to have elections in the autumn (if indeed you decide to have 
them then). 

Even after he has prorogued Parliament, and if he finds the international 
situation more favourable than he thought, Daladier may decide to hasten 
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the elections, and to have them this autumn and not even wait till the 
normal time in the Spring. 
If you grant this request it will be another reason for making your appeal 
over Italo-French relations. 
I have sent a copy of this letter to Lord Halifax. 
Eric Priprs 


1 The Prime Minister replied to this letter on June 14 as follows: ‘I can quite understand 
in the circumstances he [M. Daladier] might be embarrassed by any announcement here 
before August that we intended to hold an election in the autumn and I will gladly accede 
to his request that no such announcement shall be made. For your own information, I may 
say that the date of our elections, which are not required to be held by statute until the 
autumn of next year, is still quite undetermined and in view of the international situation it 
would probably be impossible to come to any decision before September.’ 


No. 47 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 13, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I enclose, herein, copy! of a very mischievous wireless message sent by 
‘Pertinax’ to several American newspapers, including the ‘New York Times’ 
and the ‘Baltimore Sun’. This, of course, was sent en clair, and it was inter- 
cepted by the French Government and given me confidentially by Bonnet 
this afternoon. 

Bonnet expressed himself to me most strongly regarding the unscrupulous 
people on both sides of the Channel who continue trying to make bad blood 
between Great Britain and France and also to render war inevitable. 

Bonnet declared emphatically that Mr. Chamberlain had literally saved 
both our countries from supreme catastrophe last August and September. 
If we had gone to war then France would have had only two aeroplanes cap- 
able of flying 450 kilometres per hour. 

It seems that General Georges, who would command the French land 
forces in case of war, declared recently to Bressy (Bonnet’s Chef de Cabinet) 
and to Chastenet, of the ‘Temps’, that if France had gone to war on that 
occasion the French Army would have been beaten. And yet, said Bonnet, 
certain unscrupulous people on the Left in France and Great Britain con- 
tinued to talk about ‘les Munichois’ as though that were a term of contempt! 

I have sent a similar letter to the Prime Minister. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Eric Pripps 


1 Not printed. The message discussed the state of the Anglo-Franco-Russian nego- 
tiations. 


No. 48 
from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 13, 1939 
My dear cats of State, 

I saw Bonnet this afternoon on my return from London and after the 
French Ministerial Council of this morning. 

I threw a fly over him regarding Franco-Italian relations, which he 
admitted had reached a kind of impasse. 

Bonnet then, quite spontaneously, suggested that another approach should 
be made to Daladier on this subject, preferably by means of a message from 
the Prime Minister to the President of the Council, delivered by myself. 
Also, and without any kind of prompting from me, Bonnet said that the 
favourable moment to do this would be once the Russian agreement had 
been concluded. 

Bonnet told me, very confidentially, that this was the one point on which 
he was in the slightest degree at variance with Daladier. He also feared that 
if I said anything to Daladier on the subject the latter might think that I 
had been put up to do this by himself (Bonnet): he therefore thought that 
when the time came for my démarche I should make it clear that it had been 
taken by the direct instructions of the Prime Minister. 

I have sent a similar letter to the Prime Minister. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Eric PHIPPS 
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CHAPTER II 


Russian rejection of Anglo-French proposals: further 
instructions to Sir W. Seeds: Anglo-Turkish negotia- 
tions: the situation in Danzig. (June 14-20, 1939) 


No. 49 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [C 8461/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 14, 1939, 4:14 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 354 Saving.! 

The French Ambassador’s instructions merely say that he is to concert 
with me and to support my action with the Soviet Government. They do 
not in terms instruct him to act jointly and simultaneously with me. He has 
however decided on his own responsibility to act jointly and simultaneously 
and will accompany me when I see M. Molotov. 

2. He has informed the French Government accordingly. He is also 
impressing upon them the necessity for keeping the terms of our instructions 
secret and emphasising that, in order to avoid misunderstanding and con- 
fusion, it is essential while negotiations are proceeding in Moscow that no 
texts should be communicated to the Soviet Ambassadors in Paris and 
London and that no new or revised suggestions should be made to them. I 
told him that I would telegraph in the same sense. 

3. I read over with him this afternoon memorandum of instructions? with 
which Your Lordship has supplied me. We are to meet again tomorrow 
morning in order to decide how best to present the material contained in it 
and what parts to communicate to M. Molotov. We shall apply to see M. 
Molotov as early as possible after that. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 43. 2 See No. 35, annex 1. 


No. 50 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 14, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 58 Telegraphic [C 8483/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 14, 1939, 7.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 57,' paragraph 3. 

Polish Commissariat-General today informed me it had replied with a 
Note to Danzig Senate protesting at failure of Senate either to advise it 
promptly of arrest of a Polish official or to allow the Polish authorities to 

t No. 33. 
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communicate with him or visit him and requesting the desired information 
and facilities. It added that it had since been informed verbally by a 
Counsellor in Foreign Department of the Senate that no Polish representative 
would be able to visit the detained man for a week and assumed that delay 
was on account of his physical condition. 

2. ‘Danziger Vorposten’ today complained in a prominent and offensive 
article against alleged failure of Polish police to furnish any information of a 
Danzig National Socialist, Stapelmann, who was arrested in Wejherow[o] 
on June 12. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 51 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [C 8464/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 14, 1939, 7.55 p.m. 
I learn from a reliable source that Herr Forster, who was to have been 


present at a press function here this afternoon, left suddenly about noon for 
Berlin whence he is expected to return on June 16. 
Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 52 
Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [R 4882/661/67] 
BELGRADE, June 14, 1939, 9.45 p.m. 

Angora telegram No, 285! paragraphs 3 and 4. 

1. Owing to corruption in transmission passage in which I am quoted is 
not clear. So far as I can judge it does not seem quite correctly to represent 
my views which may be summarised as follows :— 

2. Risk of Yugoslavia joining combination with Italy and Hungary has 
I think been further diminished by (a) increased suspicion of Italy, (b) 
increased determination not to abandon Roumania, and perhaps (c) Ger- 
man recognition (however grudging it may be) of Yugoslavia’s position as a 
member of Balkan Entente. 

3. Although I have suspicion that Roumania is to some extent using 
Yugoslavia as a stalking-horse in the matter of Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration there is no doubt that Yugoslav Government were at first very 
nervous that it would increase difficulties of their position vis-à-vis Berlin and 
Rome. In the last few days however Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs 
expressed himself to my Turkish colleague as well satisfied with Turkish 
written reply to Roumanian observations of which copy was communicated 
to Belgrade. This is due to fact that Prince Regent’s visits to Rome and 
Berlin have passed off without unpleasantness and that Yugoslav Govern- 


1 No. 39. 
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ment will now be emboldened in a general way to take a rather more active 
part in the promotion of solidarity of Balkan Entente. 

4. This improvement has not however gone so far as to permit them to 
view with equanimity repetition in definitive Anglo-Turkish Agreement of 
reference to Balkan security contained in Clause 6 of Declaration. Indeed 
they would I am sure vastly prefer no further mention of it. 

5. The aim of Yugoslav Government is to preserve position of independence 
(neutrality is perhaps an ambiguous word in this connexion). In other 
words they do not want to commit themselves in advance to any Power or 
combination of Powers. If war comes they will still I think remain neutral 
as long as circumstances permit (i.e. until Yugoslav interests are threatened 
or until pressure of public opinion forces them in). If they are forced in— 
which they now realise may occur sooner rather than later—it will be on 
the right side. But until that occurs they will in no circumstances publicly 
declare themselves. 

6. If it be thought essential to include reference to Balkan security in 
definitive Anglo-Turkish Agreement I would much prefer it were done as 
before without consultation with or knowledge of Yugoslav Government. 
Even so it would make my position here difficult. I cannot even guarantee 
that it would not entail Yugoslavia’s nominal secession from Balkan Entente 
although as stated in paragraph 12 above I do not think this would necessarily 
be followed by her joining combination with Italy and Hungary. She would 
perhaps be more likely to throw herself upon the mercy of Germany. 

Repeated to Angora, Athens, Bucharest and Sofia. 


? This reference should be to paragraph 2. 


No. 53 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 26) 


No. 313 [R 5161/66r/67] 
ANGORA, June 14, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith records of the 
two conversations which I had with the Roumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs during his recent visit to Angora. These minutes were summarised 
respectively in my telegrams Nos. 284! of the 12th June and 285? of the 13th 

une. 
i 2. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ministers at 
Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia. 
I have, &c., 
H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


1 No. 28. 2 No. 39. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 53 


Conversation between Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Roumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Angora on June 11 


I had some conversation with the Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at the Ankara Palace on the 11th June. 

2. As regards Bulgaria, I started by saying that he had no doubt heard 
from Sir R. Hoare before leaving Bucharest what our views were as to the 
importance of bringing Bulgaria into the Balkan Entente and securing at 
least her neutrality in the event of war. M. Gafencu said he had seen Sir R. 
Hoare. I told him that I had talked similarly to M. Saracoglu. M. Gafencu 
at once expressed disagreement with our point of view, and told me that the 
Bulgarian Minister, with whom he had had about half an hour’s conversa- 
tion just before I came up, had just told him that the Bulgarian claims 
included the Dobruja, Thrace, Tsaribrod and the Ægean outlet. I continued 
to press him as to the importance of some approach to a solution with 
Bulgaria, but he said that even if he made an agreement he would still not 
reduce Roumanian troops on the Bulgarian frontier in the event of a war. 

3. I continued to urge on him the importance in case of war of having 
Bulgaria neutral or friendly. He answered that if war broke out matters 
would be different and something could be done. (I took this to mean, at 
first, that he would then, perhaps, propose some arrangement by which 
Bulgaria could be conciliated, but, judging from his subsequent conversation, 
I fear that this impression was false.) I pointed out how dangerous it would 
be to leave matters until so late. M. Gafencu spoke of Bulgarian intrigues 
with Italy, &c., and stated that he completely distrusted Bulgaria. It was 
no use doing anything with them. In the event of war, matters would be 
quite simple and in a few months they would be brought to heel. I pointed 
out that there was reason to think that Bulgarian public opinion was very 
far from wishing to throw Bulgaria into the arms of Germany, and was 
really only anxious for something which would justify her entering the Balkan 
Entente and leaning towards the side of the peace Powers. I pointed out 
that it did not seem to me to be in the least a question of making an immediate 
concession, but of showing readiness to examine the whole problem impar- 
tially. M. Gafencu did not budge from his original standpoint and spoke 
only of the possibility of exchanges of population and economic arrangements. 
It seemed to me that he was inspired by a complete distrust of Bulgaria and 
saw no advantage in contemplating any concessions. Among other argu- 
ments he stated that any concession to Bulgaria would mean a demand for 
concessions by Hungary. 

4. At the end of the conversation the Roumanian Ambassador came up 
and encouraged M. Gafencu in his intransigent attitude. 

5. M. Gafencu then turned to the question of the Anglo-Turkish Declara- 
tion. He stated that he was 100 per cent. with us as far as we had gone up 
to the present, but that, if the understanding were spread further so as to 
involve further guarantees in the Balkans, he was afraid the effect on Yugo- 
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slavia would be unfortunate. Yugoslavia would be driven into the opposite 
camp if any too definite declaration were made regarding Balkan security 
under Clause 6. I expressed complete disagreement with this point of view, 
and told him that Sir R. Campbell was of opinion, and the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment themselves had said, that they wished to preserve their neutrality, but 
that in the long run if forced to a decision they would lean towards the peace 
Powers. I added that it seemed impossible that any Serb army would ever 
fight on the German side. M. Gafencu spoke of the great importance of 
arranging a visit by Prince Paul to London, where the whole matter could 
be talked over. I urged on him our reasons for desiring to harmonise British 
and Turkish guarantees to Roumania. This would be to the advantage of 
Roumania, as without such harmony it would be impossible for us in war 
time to use the Straits. In reply he asked whether such guarantees, if given, 
could not be kept secret. I said that I thought the announcement of such a 
guarantee would have an excellent effect, it would fortify the Balkan Entente 
and would, therefore, encourage Yugoslavia in our direction, The greater 
strength we show, the greater our powers of magnetic attraction. 
H. K.-H. 


ENCLOSURE 2 1N No. 53 


Conversation between Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Roumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Angora on June 12 


I had a second conversation with M. Gafencu at the Ankara Palace on 
the 12th June and we discussed the views of the Roumanian Government 
with regard to further developments of the Anglo-Turkish negotiations. 

2. As on the 11th June, M. Gafencu again reiterated his fears that any 
extension of Clause 6 of the Declaration by which Balkan security was more 
closely defined and provided for would have the effect of driving Yugoslavia 
away from the Balkan Entente and of promoting an alliance or understand- 
ing of some kind between Yugoslavia, Hungary and Italy, which would be 
very serious for Roumania. I contested this point, and repeated what I had 
said on the 11th June. M. Gafencu expressed disagreement with these views. 
He assured me that M. Tsinkar Markovitch was entirely pro-German and 
entirely of the opinion that Germany was the stronger party and held the 
strongest cards. Prince Paul, although his sympathies and inclinations were 
on the side of Great Britain, was not strong enough to prevent the move 
towards Germany which would result if any step were taken, for instance, 
by Great Britain and Turkey which laid Yugoslavia more open to German 
pressure. I said that it appeared to me that this was entirely a matter for 
speculation; he might be right or we might be right, but I still believed that 
my Government thought that our interpretation of the situation was more 
likely to prove correct and therefore his fears were not really justified. I 
continued that, on the other hand, anything which we could do to strengthen 
and support the Balkan Entente and to confirm the joint Anglo-Turkish 
policy would increase confidence in Yugoslavia and encourage them yet 
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more to lean towards the side of the peace Powers. (M. Saracoglu, whom I 
saw later in the evening, expressed himself as entirely in agreement with 
our interpretation of the Yugoslav standpoint.) M. Gafencu and I were 
unable to reconcile our two opposing points of view, and he continued to 
press that we should avoid any further development or precision of Clause 6 
of the Declaration or do anything in the way of closer definition of that clause, 
as a result of the consultations which the clause foreshadowed. I said that 
all I could do was to report our conversation to the Foreign Office and to 
explain his views. 

3. Incidentally, I remarked that, although I understood that he was 
speaking for Yugoslavia in his capacity of President of the Balkan Entente, 
it seemed strange to me that the Yugoslavs had said nothing, or, at all events, 
very little, to the Turks or ourselves. M. Gafencu then read to me a telegram 
he received yesterday from Belgrade, according to which M. Markovitch 
had reiterated to the Roumanian Ambassador his desire that nothing more 
definite should be done on the lines of Clause 6 of the Declaration which 
would be likely to compromise the position in the Balkans. 

4. In the course of the conversation M. Gafencu remarked, as he did last 
night, on the desirability, in his opinion, of a visit by Prince Paul to London. 
Lord Halifax had agreed with his suggestion that this visit should be en- 
couraged! and he was continually pressing it in Belgrade. He thought that 
Prince Paul intended to go to London after the visit to Berlin. It was not 
clear to me whether he recommended that His Royal Highness should be 
invited or whether he would be going of his own accord. 

5. We then discussed the question of the attitude of Turkey with regard 
to the British guarantee of Roumania. Here again it was clear that M. 
Gafencu did not want the Turkish guarantee too closely defined. I avoided 
asking him definitely whether he was opposed to a Turkish guarantee of 
Roumania on parallel lines with the British guarantee, but it was clear that 
much as he would like some arrangement which would cover the needs of 
the situation, and whereby Turkey would, in effect, be able to support 
His Majesty’s Government in the event of an attack on Roumania in which 
the British guarantee had to be put into force, he felt that to make a declara- 
tion to the effect that Turkey guaranteed Roumania would make difficulties 
between Roumania and Russia and difficulties, in general, for Roumania. 
He suggested that some formula might be devised whereby the substance of 
the necessary Turkish support were secured without the shadow (or rather 
without the bright light) and without any specific declaration as to the 
Turkish attitude. He suggested, for instance, that Turkey might undertake 
to render all possible assistance to Great Britain in the carrying out of her 
guarantee of Roumania. He said that, in practice, an attack on Roumania 
would amount to a threat to Turkish security, and the more so if they were 
in danger of German penetration to the Black Sea. The moment there was 
a German threat to the Black Sea, Turkey would beg His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send troops through the Dardanelles, and any difficulty about the 

1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 285. 
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Straits Convention? or about the Turkish attitude would immediately 
disappear. I pointed out that, in our view, this would not really be enough 
as it was necessary, partly from the point of view of the Straits Convention, 
to secure a Turkish guarantee of Roumania on the same lines as the British 
guarantee, otherwise difficulties would arise. It might be possible, with a 
neutral Turkey, for merchant ships to pass through the Straits, but there 
would be difficulty for munitions and troops, &c. M. Gafencu replied that 
Turkey was already bound to friendly neutrality in the case of an attack on 
Roumania, and that it would be natural for her to close her eyes to the 
passage of war material. The vessels would not call at a Turkish port and 
the difficulties would be easily overcome. 

6. I noticed from M. Gafencu’s conversation that there appeared to exist 
a distinction in his views and wishes between a closer elaboration of Clause 6 
of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration which would necessarily cover the Balkans 
as a whole and a definite Turkish guarantee of Roumania only. I put this 
point to him and he agreed that what he most feared was a closer definition 
of the Turco-British undertakings in regard to the Balkans as a whole. He 
did not, for the reasons stated above, relish the idea of a Turkish guarantee 
of Roumania on paper, though he appeared to want the substance of it and 
the machinery which it would provide in an emergency, but he would prefer 
some formula which did not specifically mention a Turkish guarantee of 
Roumania. 

7. I told him I would pass on all his views to London. 

8. Incidentally, in the discussion regarding the Anglo-Turkish negotia- 
tions he told me that he understood that the Turkish Government would not 
be ready to accept our suggestion that they should give a guarantee to 
Roumania. They would continue to maintain that they could not go 
further than a promise of action in case of a war in the Balkans which con- 
stituted a menace to Turkey’s security. 

H. K.-H. 

* The Montreux Convention of 1936 is printed in Cmd. 5551, Treaty Series No. 30, of 

1937: 


No. 54 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 22) 
No. 321 [C 8810/16/18] 
ANGORA, June 14, 1939 
My Lord, 
The German Ambassador expressed a wish to call on me before leaving 
for Therapia on the 14th June. 
2. Herr von Papen plunged immediately into the general European 
situation. He had read Your Lordship’s speech in the House of Lords on 
the 8th June! with great interest. Nevertheless, it was the attitude of His 


1 See No. 9, note 3. 
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Majesty’s Government which impeded a settlement. They placed obstacles 
in the way of German economic expansion in all directions. Herr von Papen 
recited a list of our iniquities. We had prolonged the war in Spain by helping 
the Spanish Government; we had objected to and tried to prevent the 
German-Roumanian Commercial Agreement, and now we were negotiating 
a pact with Russia. It was impossible for Germany to take seriously our 
suggestions for an impartial examination of outstanding difficulties while we 
at the same time continued our policy of encirclement. Germany had been 
bound down by the Versailles Treaty, and had been grossly and unjustly 
treated for many years afterwards, until the arrival of Herr Hitler. All that 
Herr Hitler had done was necessary for the recovery by Germany of her 
independence and her international position. Herr von Papen implied that 
Great Britain had continuously resisted German recovery, and that the 
British nation as a whole warmly approved the Treaty of Versailles. 

3. I said that His Excellency had given me his account of how British policy 
was regarded in Germany. I could not agree with it, but it was not to be 
denied that a certain degree of distrust of His Majesty’s Government existed 
on the German side. I would endeavour to give him a picture of the British 
point of view in relation to the points upon which he had touched. As regards 
the Versailles Treaty, I said that, in my opinion, it was entirely wrong to 
state that this instrument was warmly approved today by Great Britain. It 
was very commonly considered as too severe and as a mistake. I myself had 
always taken this view. Nevertheless, Herr von Papen should look at the 
Versailles Treaty in its historical perspective as the lineal descendant of the 
Treaty of Paris after the Franco-Prussian war. That had been an extremely 
harsh treaty, and it was not unnatural that some of the feeling engendered 
at that time should be reflected in the terms of the Versailles settlement. 
Germany, moreover, at Brest-Litovsk and at Bucharest, had imposed upon 
Russia and Roumania treaties which were far harsher. Herr von Papen 
interrupted to say that, of course, it had always been intended that those 
two treaties should be revised, as they were in no sense permanent. I pointed 
out that that was no doubt the case, but that, if Germany had been victorious 
in the Great War, the general treaty imposed upon the Allies, in which the 
settlement with Russia and Roumania would no doubt have been embodied, 
would have been infinitely harsher than anything that had been imposed 
upon Germany by the Allies. 

4. I went on to point out that the events of the last four years, the re- 
introduction of conscription in Germany, the reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
the ‘Anschluss’, Sudetenland, followed by Czecho-Slovakia, and capped by 
the Italian action in Albania, when regarded in the light of Herr Hitler’s 
successive and systematically falsified assurances, had inevitably shaken 
British confidence to its foundations. We simply did not know now where 
we stood with reyard to future German policy. It was inevitable that we 
should prepare for surprises, and our present policy was merely one of 
insurance against such surprises and against a possible attack upon ourselves 
or other independent countries by Germany. I could not believe that when 
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His Excellency used the word ‘encirclement’ he really meant what he was 
saying. It must be perfectly clear to him that such a description of our 
policy was entirely beside the point. We were merely doing what a prudent 
householder would do when he supplied his house with fire extinguishers 
and fire escapes. 

5. Herr von Papen admitted a good deal of my argument, especially with 
regard to the effect of recent events upon British confidence in Herr Hitler’s 
utterances. Nevertheless, the facts remained that we had in the past systemati- 
cally held Germany down, and that now we systematically obstructed her 
legitimate progress.’ Why, for instance, could we not leave Germany free to 
expand in Central Europe? She had no intention whatever of threatening 
the British Empire or the French Empire; Central Europe was of no interest 
to us, and why did we not stand aside? When Germany made pacts with 
Denmark and the Baltic States we looked askance. When German and 
Italian troops were withdrawn from Spain the British press passed it over in 
almost complete silence. 

6. On the point of Central Europe, I remarked that the action of Germany 
in Czecho-Slovakia, which was now subjected against its will to an exceed- 
ingly harsh régime, was one that must inevitably arouse the disapprobation 
of world public opinion. If these methods were carried on, and if by German 
expansion were meant a continuation of this policy, a situation might rise 
in which Germany had swallowed up many independent countries and had 
acquired such a position that it would be impossible for Great Britain to rest 
assured that she herself would not ultimately be attacked. 

7. As regards the pacts with Denmark and other States I reminded him 
that these had coincided with the unilateral cancellation of the German- 
Polish Pact and of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. As to his depreca- 
tion of any German designs on the British Empire I suggested that perhaps 
the trouble should be traced to the building of the German Grand Fleet at 
the beginning of this century. 

8. In reply to his argument about the treatment of Germany since the 
Versailles settlement I referred him to Your Lordship’s speech, which con- 
tained a clear enough admission that mistakes had been made and that there 
was a genuine desire to rectify these mistakes. Your speech appeared to me 
to represent a carefully-thought-out and a very important approach to the 
German Government. Herr von Papen agreed that as far as it went it was 
all to the good. He complained, however, that it did not go far enough and 
asked why His Majesty’s Government did not put forward some more 
specific suggestions. I replied that in the present complete lack of mutual 
confidence the situation was much too delicate for rapid treatment. It was 
necessary to feel one’s way with the greatest caution. Your Lordship’s speech 
appeared to me to go as far as it was possible as a first beginning. It seemed 
to me essential, if Herr von Papen’s hopes were to be realised, that there 
should now be some sign from the German side. Herr von Papen endeavoured 
to avoid a direct answer to this observation. He repeated that it was impos- 
sible to believe in British good intentions so long as we continued to negotiate 
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with Russia. If we seriously wanted to make progress towards a settlement 
with Germany we should drop the Russian negotiations. I replied that he 
must look at our policy in its full compass; it was a policy of seeking for a 
settlement, coupled with a policy of insurance against failure. The two must 
run concurrently. I took it upon myself to urge on him the importance of 
some sign on the part of the German Government in reply to your speech. I 
said that one of our difficulties was that such approaches had hitherto only 
been met by criticism. If the present approach received no encouragement 
from the German side public opinion in England could not avoid the deduc- 
tion that Germany in fact did not want to come to a settlement. 

g. I had the distinct impression that Herr von Papen was worried about 
two things: first the development of the internal situation in Germany, and, 
secondly, the negotiations between His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet 
Government. With regard to the first, he remarked early in the conversation 
that the first task of a Government was to ensure the welfare of the masses. 
A Government might carry on for a certain period without achieving this 
object, but a moment must come when the population would turn against 
the Government. Later on he remarked that a nation would sooner go to 
war than die of hunger. From this standpoint he urged the importance of 
an early settlement, though he seemed to have no constructive proposal to 
offer. As regards the Russian negotiations he evinced considerable anxiety 
and even went so far at one moment as to suggest that the mere fact of our 
continuing these negotiations might have a serious effect on our relations 
with Germany. 

10. In the final paragraph of my telegram No. 280,2 I mentioned that 
M. Saracoglu had derived a vague impression from his conversation with 
the German Ambassador that Herr von Papen was hoping that His Excellency 
would pass on to me certain pacific assurances and intimations which Herr 
von Papen had made to him. M. Saracoglu explained that this impression 
was little more than a suggestion in his mind. Nevertheless, he thought that 
in later conversation with Herr von Papen the Ambassador would follow up 
this line. It may therefore be of interest that a few days ago the German 
Ambassador sought out M. Fethi Okyar? and discussed the general situation. 
He took the line that the Turkish Government, who were now friends both 
with Germany and Great Britain, should work for an agreement between 
the two. M. Fethi Okyar gave the obvious retort that in view of the desire 
publicly expressed on many recent occasions by British statesmen for agree- 
ment with Germany, the matter could best be dealt with by a direct exchange 
of views. Germany had an Ambassador in London, why should he not 
approach Your Lordship direct? Herr von Papen apparently replied that 
it might be true that Great Britain desired to discuss an agreement with 
Germany, but she did not really wish to do so for two or three years, by 
which time she would be fully armed. Germany, on the other hand, could 
not wait so long, first, because of the strain on her internal conditions, and, 
secondly, because Great Britain was daily getting stronger and would be less 

2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 738. 3 Turkish Minister of Justice. 
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easy to deal with as time went on. His Excellency had also remarked that 
Great Britain and Turkey appeared anxious to make on war Germany. M. 
Fethi Okyar answered that Herr von Papen was mistaken, as the Anglo- 
Turkish understanding was defensive and not offensive in character. Finally, 
Herr von Papen had enquired whether Turkey would help Great Britain if 
the latter were engaged in war with Germany over Danzig. M. Fethi Okyar 
replied that Turkey would help the English. 
I have, &c., 
H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


P.S.—I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. H. K.-H. 


No. 55 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 14, 1939 
My dear Henderson, 

Many thanks for your last three letters of June 5th' and 11th. 

I was much interested in the account of your long conversation with 
Goring and also in what you had to say about Prince Paul’s visit. I feel that 
our Russian negotiations are now the most important factor in the situation 
and that the world is waiting to see if they are concluded, as I hope they 
will be, without too great delay. I am well aware of the use to which Hitler 
is putting the encirclement argument and as far as possible we are meeting 
it by insisting in our speeches to [sic ? on] the non-aggressive and hypothetical 
character of the obligations which we are assuming. But in taking that line we 
have to be doubly careful that whilst, on the one hand, we may be reassuring 
to the German people of our peaceful intentions, we do not, on the other, 
convince Ribbentrop and through him Hitler, that we are weakening and 
would in fact never fight at all. On the whole, I think the Russian negotia- 
tions must have a sobering influence, although Hitler may well have some 
surprises for us during the summer. 

Before closing I must also tell you how very interesting I found the covering 
despatch of your Annual Economic and Financial Report.? 

Yours ever, 
HALIFAX 


1 This date should read ‘June 8’. For the three letters, see Nos. 8, 9, and 26. 
2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 616. 


No. 56 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 14, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 
In a conversation which I had yesterday with Weizsäcker and which I am 
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reporting by despatch,! he seemed not far off believing himself that we had 
made up our minds for a preventive war against Germany. Of course it 
looks like it to a German who pretends that he has no aggressive designs and 
who regards his own dubious activities as the innocent development of his 
sphere of influence in Eastern Europe, where he sees no direct British interests. 

That is the German point of view which we have got to face up to. Even 
Weizsäcker, who is a reasonable German, referred bitterly to Poland as a 
British interest, though he understands better than most Germans the reason 
which induced us to give her a guarantee. 

When enumerating the grounds which, as he said, if logically considered 
could only be interpreted as preparation for a preventive war, Weizsäcker 
referred to the anti-German attitude of the man in the street. Dirksen has 
probably written to him on the subject and he asked me if it was true, adding 
that on my return here I had myself given him a disquieting picture of 
feeling in England. I told him that such was in fact the case and re-empha- 
sised the great change which had inevitably taken place as the result of 
March 15. I could not help adding, however, that the British public in the 
mass had at heart no hostile feelings towards the German people with whom 
they desired to be friends but only against the Nazi régime or rather its 
leaders. To which Weizsäcker replied that he had noticed the tendency to 
emphasize this in our press and elsewhere, that it did much harm, served no 
useful purpose but only made things worse. He was clearly perturbed about 
it, but I could only tell him that that was how the mass of English people 
felt about it. 

As you know I have always been doubtful of the expediency of trying to 
put the German people against their régime, and I am still inclined to 
believe that, unless and until war comes, such propaganda is more calculated 
to strengthen the régime than to weaken it. My experience is that such is 
generally the effect of attacks from outside on any régime. They certainly 
availed nothing in Russia. I still think that officially we should be very 
careful not to give the impression that we are endeavouring to stir up the 
nation against its rulers. What the free press writes is another question 
about which I feel far less strongly, but officially we have to deal with the 
present rulers of Germany, however objectionable they are and we shall 
have to continue to do so, till something else happens. And except for the 
hand of Providence or war I see not the faintest sign or even possibility of 
anything happening. 

Yours, 
Nevite HENDERSON 


1 See No. 45. 
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No. 57 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 15, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic [C 8489/3356/18] 


Moscow, June 15, 1939, 1.59 p.m. 
I understand that the German Military Attaché and Commercial Coun- 
sellor have now also gone to Berlin. 
Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 58 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. O’ Malley (Budapest) 


No. 32 Telegraphic [R 4892/140/37] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1939, 7-45 p.m. 

The Hungarian Minister called on Sir Alexander Cadogan on June 14 
and left with him a written communication in which the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, after referring to my speech in the House of Lords on June 8," stated 
that they shared my view as to the advantage of settling differences by 
peaceful negotiations instead of by war; that the peaceful method was 
applicable ‘to the important territorial problems existing between Hungary 
and Roumania in consequence of the unjust provisions of the Treaty of 
Trianon’; that the position of the Hungarian minority in Transylvania was 
‘becoming more and more unbearable’; and finally asking that this question 
might be put on record as ‘one of those problems the solution of which would 
clarify, by peaceful means, the present poisoned atmosphere of Europe’. 
The Minister requested a written reply. 

2. On M. de Barcza being asked whether, as regards the position of the 
Hungarian minority in Transylvania, there had been any definite change 
in the situation or evidence in support of allegations contained in the 
preceding paragraph, he promised to furnish information on the subject. 
He added that there was no doubt that since His Majesty’s Government had 
given their guarantee to Roumania the Roumanian Government's attitude 
had become more and more intractable. 

3. Sir A, Cadogan then stated that he must make the most express 
reservation in regard to the phrase relating to important territorial problems 
arising out of the unjust provisions of the Treaty of Trianon, and proceeded 
to argue that European minority questions could never be entirely settled 
by territorial revision. 

4. The Hungarian Minister took the line that there was in any case a 
strong feeling in Hungary about the treatment of their minority in Roumania 
and that, rightly or wrongly, Hungarians dreamed of the restoration of the 
lost territories. In the past his Government had never contemplated any 
but a peaceful solution of their difficulties and they had no sort of aggres- 
sive intentions. But the problem existed and so long as the Roumanian 


1 See No. 9, note 3. 
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Government failed to fulfil their obligations they were in reality playing the 
German game as they were keeping alive irredentism in Hungary itself. 
5. Full record by bag leaving June 16.2 
Repeated to Bucharest. 
2 Not printed. 


No. 59 
Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 243 Telegraphic [R 4909/661/67) 
BUCHAREST, June 15, 1939, 9.15 p.m. 

Angora telegram No. 287.1 

1. However faithful Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs’ account of 
result of his conversations with Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs may 
be, I have an uncomfortable fecling that the permanent views of Roumanian 
Government are almost certainly more accurately recorded in Angora 
telegram No. 285.2 It is easy for the Turks who are a long way from Germany, 
and who can rely on direct protection of British sea power, to regard Yugo- 
slavian and Roumanian fears as exaggerated, but I feel that there are few 
observers fully acquainted with the diverse means of pressure (? available)3 
to Germany who would not expect those means to be exercised first against 
Yugoslavia and then against Roumania, if they forthwith took part in what 
the Germans call a policy of encirclement. 

2. In other words it is true enough so far as Turkey is concerned that it 
cannot rain under the umbrella of British sea power but same conditions do 
not prevail for Roumania and still less for Yugoslavia for whom that power 
(even though it would undoubtedly prove to be an ultimate factor in any 
war) cannot do more than provide a drying and ironing room after they 
have been drenched to the skin. 

3. I quite appreciate the point made in your telegram No. 237 to Angora 
that as matters now stand, no Turkish ‘guarantee’ of Roumania having yet 
been given, Turkey would be under no obligation to come to assistance of 
Roumania in the event of an attack by Germany and if (? Italy)? stood aside 
at any rate at the beginning of a European war resulting from implementa- 
tion of Anglo-French guarantee. It may be that the Turks have made some 
advance of which I have no knowledge since they stated, as reported in 
Angora telegram No. 133,5 that it would be out of the question for them to 
send troops to Roumania. But even so it seems to me obvious that the 
Turks would place no reliance whatever on permanent duration of Bulgarian 
neutrality and would therefore not dream, even if they came to give Rou- 
mania a guarantee, of sending troops to fight north of the Danube. It is thus 
not evident to me how a Turkish guarantee of Roumania would be of 
greater value than a Roumanian guarantee of Poland. 


1 No. 41. 2 No. 39. 3 The text is here uncertain, 
+ Noar 5 Not printed. See Volume V of this Series, No. 190, note 1. 
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4. Roumanian position, whatever concessions Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs may think he has obtained from Roumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, will not, I think, change. ‘If we are attacked we shall 
defend ourselves, trusting that we shall emerge territorially unscathed from 
the general war which will ensue as result of Anglo-French guarantee. If 
Bulgaria joins in the attack Turkey is fully pledged. We feel our attitude 
constitutes our contribution to preventing Germany from successfully 
prosecuting the nibbling policy of recent times. We cannot be asked to 
endorse action which Germans will regard as a breach of neutrality and 
therefore as constituting entire justification of any measures or plots with 
our neighbours or minorities designed to weaken or frighten us.’ 

Repeated to Angora, Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. 


No. 60 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 125 Telegraphic [C 8506/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 15, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 

M. Molotov received French Ambassador, myself and Mr. Strang this after- 
noon. M. Potemkin was also present and acted as interpreter. Meeting 
lasted two and three quarter hours. French Ambassador took a considerable 
part in conversations and was most helpful throughout.! 

2. I spoke to M. Molotov in the sense of the memorandum brought by 
Mr. Strang? omitting paragraph 8. I left with him text of paragraphs 1 to 3, 
9 to 13, and 15 to 17. [also submitted text of Articles 1 and 3 of draft Agree- 
ment of June 63 omitting left-hand variant of Article 1 (2). 

3- M. Molotov asked a great number of questions both about the meaning 
of our communication and proposals and about international background 
of our negotiations. We answered his questions on first point to the best of 
our ability and on the second as far as we were at liberty to do so. 

4. He undertook to study the material which we had supplied to him and 
we expect to have another meeting with him shortly. The only comment he 
made on solution we suggested for the problem of the Baltic States was that 
from reports which had appeared in press and from reports which had come 
from official quarters he had expected to receive a suggestion more positive 
in character than the one we had put to him. He made no comment of 
substance on the other parts of the memorandum. He agreed that the point 
about Poland dealt with in past [sic ? last] paragraph of memorandum was 
one which deserved study. 

5. French Ambassador and I have agreed to say nothing more to the press 
than that M. Molotov accompanied by M. Potemkin received the two 
Ambassadors and Mr. Strang this afternoon, that meeting lasted 2} hours, 
and that it was hoped to have another meeting soon. 

Repeated by Foreign Office to Paris. 

* For a fuller account of this conversation, see No. 103. 

2 See No. 35, annex 1. 3 Sce No. 35, annex 2. 
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No. 61 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17) 
No. 250 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8602/16/18] 


BERLIN, June 15, 1939 

My telegram No. 248 Saving.! 

Following the attacks on the proposed establishment of a Ministry of 
Information, the German press of June 15 bitterly resents an article pub- 
lished in the ‘Daily Herald’ and an article by the diplomatic correspondent 
of ‘The Times’, both of June 14, containing allegations to the effect that large 
quantities of food stuffs and minerals were being taken from Slovakia to 
Germany, that German troops were being concentrated in large numbers in 
Slovakia, and that Germany was about to incorporate Slovakia in the Reich, 
etc. etc. 

Although the British ‘Ministry of Lies’ had not yet been actually born, it 
is said, it had already made a bombastic start. For the fact that “The Times’ 
had now also joined the ranks of those whose business it was to disseminate 
obvious lies proved only too plainly that the inspiration emanated from 
official sources. The British campaign of lies was beginning to assume pro- 
portions which had nothing in common with that sense of fair play of which 
the British were so fond of boasting, and these latest products could only be 
regarded as ‘hell-born’ hallucinations of pathological hysteria. 

Other commentators are at pains to link the articles in the ‘Daily Herald’ 
and ‘The Times’ with Mr. Strang’s task in Moscow. In order to bring the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, upon which all efforts of the encirclers 
were now concentrated, to a successful conclusion, it was only natural, it is 
said, that great value was being attached to giving impetus to the idea of a 
‘German danger’, by means of which honest and peaceful British statesmen 
were hoping to convince the Soviet Union of the necessity not only of con- 
cluding an alliance with them but also of doing so without any further waste 


of valuable time. 
1 Not printed. 


No. 62 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17) 
No. 56 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8593/54/18] 

WARSAW, June 15, 1939 

Polish General Staff inform Military Attaché that 6,000 additional S.A. 
men were recently drafted into Danzig where 18,000 are now stationed 
altogether. S.A. are armed with rifles but have no machine guns or other 
weapons. Danzig police have 250 machine guns and 300 light machine guns, 


but so far as was known no artillery. 
2. Present location of German garrisons in Eastern Germany give no 
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indication of German intentions. They do not amount to concentrations, 
the troops are not mobilised and leave is being granted. 
Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 63 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17) 
No. 58 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8597/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 15, 1939 

I had one of my periodical conversations with the German Ambassador 
today regarding the present situation. Herr von Moltke told me that he 
had had his first contact with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs since the 
development of the present crisis in an interview with the Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs yesterday. Nothing special had been discussed during the 
interview, and Herr von Moltke’s chief desire had been to re-establish 
relations with the Ministry with a view to later having a conversation with 
the Minister himself. 

2. He drew my attention to the fact that the Polish reply to the request 
of the Danzig Senate that the number of Polish Customs officials in the Free 
City’s territory should be reduced, had been the appointment of twenty 
more. I said that I had not yet heard this, but that it might perhaps be 
justified by the increase in smuggling and that further it was little in com- 
parison with the recent arrival of 12,000 S.A, men in Danzig. He also 
referred to recent minor incidents such as the closing of the ‘German House’ 
at Karwin as instances of Polish provocation. 

3. I pointed out that on the other hand the Polish press seemed to me to 
have behaved with restraint in regard to recent incidents at Danzig and said 
that I understood that the mot d'ordre in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
that such incidents should not be given an exaggerated prominence in the 
press. He admitted that the conduct of the authorities had been lately 
correct and that the leader of the German minority had been sympathetically 
received by the President of the Council yesterday. 

4. Herr von Moltke then said that this present period of tension could not 
continue indefinitely without serious results, and I fully agreed with him. 
I said that this continual repetition of incidents at Danzig, ludicrous and 
insignificant in themselves, must eventually lead to one of them having 
serious repercussions, and even perhaps having the elements of war. There 
was no solution to this situation beyond a demonstration of good sense and 
goodwill on both sides, and their declaring that the status quo should be 
maintained for the time being and that some effort should be made to pre- 
vent the continual recurrence of these incidents. Herr von Moltke was not 
hopeful for the future, though I think! that he endeavours to persuade his 
colleagues that the Poles are unreasonable and that it is essential that they 
should be made to see reason. 

1 A pencilled correction in the text of the file copy of this telegram reads ‘, . .? unhopeful 
for the future, [or] ? and I think... 
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No. 64 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 321 [R 4847/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1939 
Sir, 

The Turkish Ambassador was requested to call at this department on the 
2nd June in order that the opportunity might be taken of explaining to him 
the background and significance of the draft Interim Understanding which was 
communicated to Your Excellency in my telegram No. 216! of the 1st June. 

2. The Ambassador was shown this draft, and he was told how endeavours 
had been made to meet the various Turkish objections set forth in your 
telegram No. 253? of the 26th May. It was also pointed out that, with 
regard to Soviet Russia and the Turkish desire to avoid being committed 
to come to the help of Roumania against the U.S.S.R., it was felt that it 
would be better to wait until the negotiations which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were conducting with the Soviet Government had taken a more 
definite turn before this issue was tackled. At the same time no difficulty 
was anticipated in surmounting it eventually: the solution might probably 
be found in suggesting to the Turkish Government that the question should 
be solved by an exchange of Notes. 

3. M. Aras read through the draft with great care, and he was given a 
full explanation of the reasons for the anxiety felt by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Turkish Government should give guarantees to the Greek and 
Roumanian Governments similar to those given to them by the former, in 
order to stiffen the will of these two Governments to resistance, since it 
seemed to His Majesty’s Government essential that they should resist any 
act of aggression. The Ambassador seemed to share this view, but suggested 
that the obligations which the Turkish Government had entered into with 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. prevented either party from entering into 
any engagement affecting one of the countries on their borders without the 
consent of the other party. This, M. Aras felt, would preclude the Turkish 
Government from giving a guarantee to Roumania similar to that given by 
His Majesty’s Government without the consent of Moscow having been first 
obtained. On this point it was suggested to him that if things should so work 
out that His Majesty’s Government and the Turkish Government would be 
in a position to exchange Notes to the effect that the guarantee of neither 
would be valid in the event of an attack by Russia on Roumania, the 
Russian Government might be more readily disposed to acquiesce in the 
grant of a Turkish guarantee to Roumania. 

4. Another point made by the Ambassador was that it was not entirely 
clear to him from the wording of the preamble in the draft Interim Under- 
standing whether the latter was intended to replace the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration of the 12th May or not. His Excellency considered that it 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 684. 
2 Not printed. See Volume V of this Series, No. 641, note 1. 
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should be made quite plain in the preamble that the Interim Understanding 
was supplementary to the Declaration and in no wise invalidated it. M. 
Aras was assured that in the view of His Majesty’s Government the Interim 
Understanding would in no sense be other than supplementary to the joint 
Declaration, and doubtless if the Turkish Government felt strongly enough 
about it, a form of wording could be found which would meet the point 
which His Excellency had brought up. (It is possible that the Ambassador 
had at the back of his mind the fact that in the draft Interim Understanding 
the reference to the guarantees already given by His Majesty’s Government 
is much longer and more detailed than the reference to the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration, and that he felt that the Turkish Government might be sensitive 
on this point.) In any event, M. Aras recommended that care should be 
exercised not to try to proceed too quickly. As regards this it was emphasised 
to him that the draft which had been put forward was a purely tentative one, 
and that His Majesty’s Government would be only too glad to receive the 
observations of M. Saracoglu. It was clear that there were many difficulties, 
but it was strongly felt that neither His Majesty’s Government nor the 
Turkish Government should allow themselves to be deflected by the number 
or magnitude of these difficulties from pursuing their joint aim, which was 
to consolidate where possible the forces of resistance to aggression. 

5. As mentioned in paragraph 3 above, the Turkish Ambassador antici- 
pated difficulties from the wording of Turkish engagements to Russia. ‘The 
engagement to which he particularly referred is of course contained in the 
Protocol of the 17th December, 1929, prolonging the Turco-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Neutrality of the 17th December, 1925.4 As regards M. Aras’ 
argument, it is felt that in practice the Turkish Government will not, if they 
accept the proposals which have been suggested to them by His Majesty’s 
Government, be engaging in any negotiations tending to the conclusion of 
a political agreement with a State in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Russia. The negotiations of the Turkish Government would be with His 
Majesty’s Government, and the result would be, not an agreement with the 
Roumanian Government, but a unilateral declaration by Turkey of her 
intention to pursue a certain policy in certain circumstances affecting 
Roumania. But even if the Turkish Government interpret their obligation as 
preventing them from making a unilateral declaration of their intention to 
guarantee Roumania unless the consent of the Soviet Government has been 
obtained, this is a matter which it will be for the Turkish Government to 
arrange with Moscow. His Majesty’s Government have already expressed 
their willingness to agree that Turkey need not give a guarantee to support 
Roumania against the Soviet Union, and it is difficult to see that any of the 
other aspects of the question could give rise to objection on the part of the 
Soviet Union. 


Tam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


3 This Protocol is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, p. 878. 
+ This Treaty is printed ibid., vol, 125, p. 1001. 
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No. 65 
Sir M. Palairet (Athens) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 16, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 260 Telegraphic [R 4984/661/67] 
ATHENS, June 16, 1939, 1.30 p.m. 

I saw M. Gafencu last night. He expressed great satisfaction with his visit 
to Angora and with the attitude of the Turkish Government. He is optimistic 
about Yugoslavia but emphasized the necessity for very careful consideration 
of her difficult situation, which he thought the Turkish Government were 
inclined to disregard. Unless and until war broke out, neither Roumania 
nor Yugoslavia could declare themselves openly. 

2. He differs from the views expressed in Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s 
telegram No. 286! and believes the Bulgarian Minister was acting under 
instructions in making exorbitant claims. He had asked the latter whether, 
supposing all Bulgarian claims were conceded, Bulgaria would join the 
Balkan Entente. The answer had been ‘No’, that she would merely remain 
neutral. It was thus obviously useless to continue the advances, and it had 
been decided to leave it to Bulgaria to put forward any proposals she cared 
to make. He confirmed what Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen reports in 
paragraph 4 of his telegram 2872 and spoke as if he would welcome an 
agreement with the Soviet Government via Turkey. 

Repeated to Angora, Sofia, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


1 No. 40. 2 No. 41. 


No. 66 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 16, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [C 8564/3356/18] 


Moscow, June 16, 1939, 1.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 125.1 

Following official communiqué was published in the press this morning. 

Begins :— 

‘On June 15 the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Comrade Molotov, 
received the British Ambassador, Sir W. Seeds, the French Ambassador, 
M. Naggiar, and head of the Central Department of the British Foreign 
Office, Mr. Strang. The first deputy of the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Comrade Potemkin, attended at the reception. 

‘The conversations continued for over two hours. Fundamental questions 
of difference of opinion were discussed. Comrade Molotov was handed the 
texts of Anglo-French formulae on subjects under discussion. 

‘The results of the first conversation and of acquaintance with Anglo- 
French formulae are regarded in the circles of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs as not being entirely favourable.’ 


1 No. 60. 
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This is the first occasion in which communiqué has been issued on inter- 
views which I and my French colleague have had with Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs during negotiations. 

I have just heard that M. Molotov wishes to see us again this afternoon, 


No. 67 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [C 8362/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 184! paragraph 4. 

You have discretion to inform Colonel Beck, if suitable opportunity offers, 
that the preparatory measures we had in mind were progressive mobilisation 
measures of all three Services. 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 675. 


No. 68 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 202 Telegraphic [C 8362/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

We are not in a position to go further than this at all events until further 
progress has been made in discussions with the French. 

For your own information position is that joint preparatory measures to 
mect possible German action in Danzig have not yet been discussed with 
the French nor have they been informed that we have such measures in 
mind. During the Anglo-French Staff conversations we concentrated on 
ascertaining the French views as to military assistance which could be 
afforded to Poland in the event of war against Germany and this matter is 
still in a somewhat inconclusive stage. You will be informed as soon as there 
is anything further you can say to M. Beck. 


1 No. 67. 


No. 69 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [C 8599/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 16, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.' 
Having acquainted themselves with Anglo-French formulas handed to 


1 No. 73. These two telegrams were despatched in inverse order. 
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Molotov on June 15 the Government of the Soviet Union have come to the 
following conclusion :— 

1, As regards paragraph 1 of Article 1 (Soviet Government draft) attitude 
of the Soviet Government coincides with that of English and French Govern- 
ments. 

2. As regards paragraph 2 of Article 1 (Soviet Government draft) the 
views of the Soviet Government are rejected by the English and French 
Governments. 

The latter consider that Soviet Government [sic] Union should render 
immediate assistance to Poland, Roumania, Belgium, Greece and Turkey in 
the event of an attack on them by an aggressor and in the event of England 
and France being involved in hostilities in connexion therewith, whereas 
England and France would not assume obligations to render immediate 
assistance to Soviet Union in the event of U.S.S.R. being involved in 
hostilities with an aggressor in connexion with an attack by the latter on 
Latvia, Estonia and Finland which border on the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government cannot possibly agree to this inasmuch as they 
are unable to reconcile themselves to the position of inequality, humiliating 
for Soviet Union, in which the Soviet Government [sic] Union would thereby 
be placed. 

Anglo-French proposals justify their refusal to guarantee Estonia, Latvia 
and Finland by unwillingness of these countries to accept such a guarantee. 
If this argument is insurmountable and if Soviet Government, as already 
mentioned above, are unable to participate in assistance to Poland, Rou- 
mania, Belgium, Greece and Turkey without receipt of equivalent assistance 
in defence of Estonia, Latvia and Finland from an aggressor, the Soviet 
Government are compelled to recognise that the whole question of a triple 
guarantee to all the eight States above named, as well as the question forming 
the subject of paragraph 3 of Article 1, will have to be postponed as not being 
ripe for solution and that paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 1 will have to be 
excluded from the agreement. 

In this event Article 1 would only consist of paragraph 1, and obligations 
of England, France and U.S.S.R. as regards mutual assistance would enter 
into force only in the case of direct attack by an aggressor on territory of one 
or other of the Contracting Parties, but they would not extend to cases in 
which one of the Contracting Parties might be involved in hostilities as the 
result of having rendered assistance to any third Power which was not a 
party to the present agreement but which was the object of an attack by an 
aggressor. In this connexion drafting of paragraph 1 of Article 1 would clearly 
have to be altered accordingly. 

3. In view of the existence of differences of opinion further discussion is 
necessary on the question of simultaneous entry into force of general agree- 
ment and military agreement. 

4. As regards question of not concluding an armistice or peace except by 
general agreement, Sovict Government maintain their attitude, inasmuch 
as they are unable to contemplate that any of the Contracting Parties should 
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have the right, at the very height of defensive military operations against 
an aggressor, to conclude a separate agreement with the aggressor behind the 
back of and against its allies. 

5. The Soviet Government consider the reference to Article 16 paragraphs 
1 and 2 of the Covenant of the League of Nations to be superfluous. 

6. Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated by Foreign Office to Paris. 


No. 70 


Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17) 
No. 10 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8700/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 16, 1939 

Visit to Danzig of 6,000 representatives of S.A. men with arms and 
ammunition from East Prussia last week-end, when local and visiting S.A. 
men are reputed to have been told that Danzig problem would be solved 
in August, has revised [sic ? revived] nervous tension which had tended to 
abate here. 

It is uncertain whether all arms and ammunition imported on this occasion 
were subsequently exported from the Free City, especially as Polish Customs 
Inspectors are at present seriously handicapped in the discharge of their 
duties, but rumour that about one thousand of visitors remained in Danzig 
seems improbable. 

2. It is rumoured that a Freikorps of 8,000 men is to be formed in Danzig 
on Sudeten model and that it will be composed predominantly of Germans 
each of whom will receive sixty Reichsmarks a month converted into gulden 
at high official rate of exchange. It will be distributed throughout the Free 
City with headquarters at Jenkau. 

1,200 iron beds are said to have been ordered locally. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 71 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17) 
No. 368 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8588/13/18] 

PARIS, June 16, 1939 

Military Attaché was informed at Ministry of War today that a German 
exercise in the occupation of the fortifications on the western front is due to 
begin on June 20. French information is to the effect that the exercise will 
be on a large scale and that the men taking part have been called up for a 
period of six weeks. It is thought that this may mark the first stage of an 
operation designed to cover eventual military action against Poland. The 
events of last year showed that the German army was not at that time able 
to mobilise and concentrate large masses of troops very rapidly, and this is 


probably still the case. Moreover, the reserve units (‘unités de formations’) 
by which the Siegfried line would be held, would require some time to learn 
their duties thoroughly. The French General Staff is therefore of the opinion 
that military action of any sort by Germany will be prepared step by step, 
as last year, under the cover of pretended manœuvres or large scale exercises. 
General Dentz told me this morning that he did not expect the climax of the 
renewed tension in Europe to be reached before September. He thought, 
however, that then it would be a question, not only of Danzig, but of all the 
old German provinces now incorporated in Poland. 

A former member of the Austrian Cabinet informed a member of my staff 
today that he had received an urgent message from a high S.S. official in 
Austria that the senior S.S. officials there had received orders to make pre- 
parations in the next fortnight for the event of war in the East. 


1 Copies of this telegram were sent to Berlin and Warsaw by the Foreign Office on June 19. 


No. 72 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 1216 [C 8663/16/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1939 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called at the Foreign Office this morning to 
sign a technical Agreement! of no great importance between the two Govern- 
ments, and I had a few moments’ conversation with him afterwards. In part 
this followed the familiar line of assertion on his part of the effect that was 
being produced in Germany by encirclement. The Ambassador expressed 
the view that, just as the old phrase ‘The Fleet in being’ suggested pressure 
even without overt action, so now the regrouping of Powers that we were 
organising was, in fact, designed to operate as coercive pressure on Germany, 
and it was this which was resented. His Excellency said, and made the same 
observation at a later stage in our conversation, that much of the feeling at 
the present time was due to all the discussion about our anti-aggression 
negotiations with Russia. In his view the situation would be easier when 
these negotiations were scttled one way or the other. I thought this observa- 
tion perhaps not without significance. 

2. I replied by saying that, if anybody was encircling Germany, it was 
herself by the policy that she persisted in pursuing. Whatever might be 
thought about the policy now being pursued by this country, it seemed to 
us quite plain that the German Chancellor had broken the china in Europe 
and it was only he who could put it together again. We repeatedly made 
efforts from this side to open the way to a diminution of tension and improve- 


1 The Agreement regarding the extension to the Sudetenland of the Anglo-German 
Transfer Agreement of July 1, 1938 and the supplementary Agreement of August 13, 1938, 
printed as Cmd. 6047, Treaty Series No. 30, of 1939. 
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ment of relations, but this had so far elicited nothing in the nature of response 
from Herr Hitler. 

3. I told Herr von Dirksen that I hoped he would let me know if at any 
time he had anything that he might wish to communicate to me that he 
thought of value, and he replied by expressing a similar wish that I would 
not hesitate at any time to send for him. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 73 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [C 8598/335618] 
MOSCOW, „June 17, 1939, 12.59 a.m. 

My telegram No. 125.! 

M. Molotov asked French Ambassador, myself and Mr. Strang to see him 
again this afternoon.? Meeting lasted an hour and a half. He handed us a 
paper containing Soviet Government’s reply to representations we made to 
him yesterday. M. Potemkin made for us an cral translation into French of 
M. Molotov’s paper. 

2. An English translation is contained in my immediately following 
telegram.3 

3. M. Molotov then went on to say that the three Governments had 
several times tried to study in its widest aspect the question of proposed 
Treaty. On each occasion the same difficulty had arisen and one of the 
Soviet conditions had been set aside. If His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government treated the Soviet Government as being naive or foolish 
people, he himself could afford to smile but he could not guarantee that 
everyone would take so calm a view. Soviet Government had given an 
affirmative reply to suggestion of British and French Governments that they 
should undertake obligations in respect of the five guaranteed countries. 
Since then Great Britain and France had added Switzerland and Nether- 
lands. When however the Sovict Government asked for similar guarantees 
from Great Britain and France in respect of the three border States which 
were weak and in need of assistance they were met by a categorical refusal. 
This proposal would place Soviet Government in a humiliating position 
and they could not accept it. If the three Baltic States concerned did not 
want a Soviet guarantee the Soviet Government were ready to postpone, as 
not being ripe for settlement, the whole question of assistance in respect of 
the States other than the three signatories. Soviet Government were ready 
to undertake obligations in respect of other States in which they had only a 
minor interest provided that required guarantees could be secured for the 
Baltic States. As the Soviet Ambassador had observed to Your Lordship 

1 No. 60. 


2 This telegram was drafted on June 16. For this conversation see also No. 103. 
3 No. 69. 
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this was a sine qua non. It was clear from proposals that we had made that 
this question was not settled and that therefore it had better be postponed. 

4. French Ambassador asked whether he could sum up the attitude of 
the Soviet Government as being that if the two Western Powers could not 
create a system of guarantees which would be identical for the three Baltic 
States on the one hand and for the other five States on the other, the Soviet 
Government would prefer to postpone the whole question of guarantees in 
respect of non-signatory States and to confine Treaty to an arrangement of 
mutual assistance among the three signatories to operate in the event of 
direct aggression on them. M. Molotov said that this was so. 

5. We asked him whether in this limited Treaty it would be the intention 
to include such of the articles in the existing drafts as were still relevant. 
M. Molotov assented but said that the question would of course have to be 
considered in detail if the time came. 

6. We asked him whether in the event of the scope of the proposed arrange- 
ment being limited in this way, the Soviet Government would contemplate 
the same kind of procedure as had been adopted in our conversations with 
Poland and Turkey, namely negotiation of a preliminary declaration, to 
be followed by negotiation of a formal Treaty. M. Molotov did not welcome 
this idea and said that immediate negotiation of a formal Treaty would be 
preferable. 

7. French Ambassador observed it was not enough to speak of the three 
Baltic States and five guaranteed States. Netherlands and Switzerland were 
just as important for Great Britain and France as the Baltic States for Soviet 
Russia. 

8. We pointed out as matter of form that the statement about the Anglo- 
French proposals at the beginning of second sub-paragraph of paragraph 2 
of M. Molotoy’s paper was inaccurate since His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government had not suggested that the Soviet Government 
should render assistance to Poland and to other guaranteed States but that 
the Soviet Union should render assistance to Great Britain and France if 
they became involved in hostilities on behalf of these States. 

9. In view of thoroughness with which we had threshed out the whole 
question yesterday we did not think it worth trying to argue M. Molotov 
out of his position especially as it was so categorically stated. 

10. At one stage in the conversation M. Molotov reverted to the point 
about Poland dealt with in last paragraph of your memorandum of instruc- 
tions.4 He seemed to take it amiss that His Majesty’s Government would 
not be prepared in proposed Treaty to support the U.S.S.R. against, for 
example, Poland: though at the same time he expressed surprise that 
possibility of an attack by Poland against the Soviet Union should even be 
thought conceivable since in the same Treaty the Soviet Government would 
be required to give a guarantee of assistance in respect of Poland. To his 
suspicious mind this purely technical point which we had raised apparently 
had sinister implications, the more so since, as he pointed out, Poland and 

4 See No. 35, annex 1. 
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Roumania were bound by a Treaty which was directed against the Soviet 
Union.’ I fear we shall have trouble over this point later. 
Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 


5 The Polish-Roumanian Treaty of 1931 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol, 134, p. 1050. 


No. 74 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 17, 12.5 p.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [C 8595/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 17, 1939, 12.23 p.m. 

My telegram No, 127.! 

During a talk we had together after the meeting yesterday, French 
Ambassador (who thinks however that two Governments would be well 
advised to meet Soviet Government over Baltic States) put forward an idea 
which is worth considering. 

2. If decision is in favour of a Treaty providing for assistance in case of 
direct aggression against a signatory only, an article might be included 
providing for immediate consultation (as distinct from any obligation of 
assistance) in case of what we have for convenience called indirect aggression. 
Such consultation would be without prejudice to immediate action which 
one or other of the signatories might take in execution of an obligation or 
otherwise. 

3. A provision on these lines might have an appreciable deterrent effect 
and would open at any rate the possibility of joint action by the three Powers. 

! No. 73. 


No. 75 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [C 8565/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 125.1 

I have been considering, in the light of texts proposed by French Govern- 
ment,? the possibility of an alternative text of Article 1 of the draft Agreement 
of June 6.3 

2. My immediately following telegramt gives the text which has now been 
agreed upon with the French Government’ and which you are authorised to 
put to M. Molotov if he raises objection to the text you have communicated 
to him. 

3. Paragraph 1 (1) corresponds to Variant B of the French text except 
that ‘another European’ has been substituted for ‘limitrophe’ and ‘one of 
these three countries’ for ‘ces trois états’. 

1 No. 60. 2 See Nos. 20 and 25. 


3 See No. 35, annex 2. * No. 76. 
s This revised draft was given to M. Corbin on June 15. 
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4. Paragraph 1 (2) corresponds to 2 in Variant B of the French text, 
except that ‘with the approval of that State’ has been substituted for 
‘conformément au désir exprimé par cet état’. 

5. Paragraph 1 (3) in Variant B in the French text has been omitted. 
The cases to which it might apply are covered by either (1) or (2), and it is 
open to the objections urged against the left-hand column version of 1 (2) 
in our text of June 6. 

6. The last paragraph of Article 1 dealing with the Covenant was omitted 
in the French texts. I should like to have it in but would be prepared to 
drop it if Russians take serious objection to it. 

7. You will observe that the substantial difference between the text in 
my immediately following telegram and ours of June 6 consists in the omis- 
sion, in that part of 1 (1) which corresponds to 1 (3) in June 6 text, of pro- 
vision that the three Governments must agree as a result of consultation 
that a menacc to the security of one of them exists. In practice I think that 
the effect of the new text is really the same, since no one party can impose 
on the others its own view of what constitutes a menace, and the question 
would really have to be settled by consultation. But the French think that 
the new text should be more acceptable to the Russians. 

8. In 1 (2) the words ‘with the approval’ have been substituted for ‘in 
conformity with the wishes’. Mr. Strang will remember the discussion on 
this point at the Foreign Policy Committee.6 We have come to the con- 
clusion that ‘with the approval’ is the most satisfactory phrase and that 
there should be no difficulty in demonstrating such approval on the part of 
Greece and Roumania. With the word ‘approval’ there would be no neces- 
sity to alter the wording of paragraph 4. 

Q. Preamble and paragraphs 2-6 of the draft would be as in text of June 6, 
subject to possible omission of (5) as indicated in the ‘Notes on Articles in 
Draft of June 6’? which Mr. Strang has. French think it should be omitted. 

Repeated to Paris. 

é This discussion, on the lines indicated in the text, had taken place in the Foreign 


Policy Committee of the Cabinet on June 9. 
7 See No. 35, annex 3. 


No. 76 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 141 Telegraphic [C 8565/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram." 

The United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R., undertake to give to each 
other immediately all the support and assistance in their power should one 
of these countries become involved in hostilities with a European Power as 
a result either of: 

(1) aggression by that Power against any one of these three countries, or 


1 No. 75. 
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aggression by it which, being directed against another European State, 
thereby constituted a menace to the security of one of these three countries, 
or 

(2) aggression by that Power against another European State which the 
contracting country concerned had, with the approval of that State, under- 
taken to assist against such aggression. 

Such support and assistance will be given in conformity with the principles 
of Article 16, paragraphs 1 and 2, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but without its being necessary to await action by the League. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 77 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 243 Telegraphic [R 4870/661/67} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1939, 6.45 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 285! and 287: and Bucharest telegram No. 243:3 

Are you now satisfied that M. Gafencu is not going to make any further 
difficulties with regard to our proposal that Turkey should give publicly a 
direct guarantee to Roumania, or that his attitude is likely in any other way 
to interfere with the negotiation of the Anglo-Turkish Interim Agreement? 
If you think that in the light of M. Gafencu’s conversation with you it 
would be desirable for His Majesty’s Minister at Bucharest to speak to M. 
Gafencu on this subject, I am prepared to instruct Sir R. Hoare accordingly. 

2. Meanwhile may I take it that since the Turkish Foreign Minister has 
had an opportunity of discussing the Anglo-Turkish Declaration with M. 
Gafencu personally he will now be in a position to give me an answer with- 
out further delay to my proposals for the Interim Agreement between our 
two Governments as set forth in my telegrams Nos. 2154 and 2165? I attach 
importance to completing these negotiations as quickly as possible. 

Repeated to Bucharest. 

1 No. 39. 2 No. 41. 3 No. 59. 

4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. s Ibid, No. 684. 


No. 78 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 19) 
No. 257 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8647/15/18] 
BERLIN, June 17, 1939 
My telegram No. 250 Saving." 
In comment on the decision of His Majesty’s Government to set up a 
Foreign Publicity Department of the Foreign Office,? the ‘Deutsche diploma- 


tisch-politische Korrespondenz’ of June 16 follows the line taken by other 
commentators in stressing that the activities of the new Department would 


1 No. 61. 2 See No. 45, note 2. 
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meet with nothing but scepticism on the part of the German people who 
would never cease to bear in mind the ‘just and humane’ qualities of Lord 
Northcliffe’s propaganda during the war.3 

The fact that the new Department would be under the supervision of 
Lord Perth, the writer says, speaks for itself. His activities in the ‘Geneva 
Club’* must make him appear predestined for such work from the English 
point of view. In Germany the propaganda activities of the Geneva Secre- 
tariat, always directed against the Reich and against National Socialism, 
were only too well known. These activities, consisting, in masterly disguise, 
of nothing but a selfish desire for hegemony, were now to serve the purpose, 
with the aid of traditional Northcliffe technique, of making British encircle- 
ment policy appear to the world as the outflow of a constructive desire for 
the establishment of peace. 

The results, so far, of British encirclement policy, however, spoke for 
themselves. The new British propaganda apparatus would hardly be able 
to achieve better results, at any rate not outside the encirclement front, and 
least of all in Germany, where the entire people have been warned. 


3 Lord Northcliffe was Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries in 1918. 
+ Lord Perth was Secretary-General to the League of Nations, 1919-33. 


No. 79 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 20) 
No. 60 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8697/54/18) 


WARSAW, June 17, 1939 

It has recently been announced that a number of German institutions 
were closed this week. 

2. On the evening of June 14 the authorities suspended the ‘Manner- 
Gesangverein’ and the ‘Mathai-Gesangverein’ at Lodz for illegal activities. 
The premises were sealed. 

3. On June 14 the Polish authorities also suspended the ‘Gesellschaft 
Erholung’ at Bydgoszcz for activities contrary to its statutes (which had 
in any case not been formally approved) and contrary to the law regarding 
associations. ‘The management is also accused of serious financial irregulari- 
ties. This ‘Casino’ was the principal meeting place of the German minority 
in Bydgoszcz. The building has since been handed over to the ‘Association 
of Ex-Service Men who fought for Polish independence’. The Committee 
have appealed against this decision. 

4. On June 15 a German club in Poznan, the ‘Evangelisches Vereinshaus 
Herberge zur Heimat’, was also suspended for illicit activities and its 
premises sealed. Administrative action against German institutions for 
alleged irregularities is also reported from Tarnowskie Gory. 

5. I hope to obtain further information from the Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs whom I am to see on Monday. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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were yesterday without detailed information. I shall convey a hint that 
action of this nature may be interpreted as being unduly provocative unless 
there are serious grounds, 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 80 
Minute by Sir A. Cadogan 


[C 8773/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1939 
The French Ambassador called this morning to inform me that his 
Government approved the redraft of the Agreement with the Soviet,' though 
they still questioned the wisdom of retaining our Article 5. They were 
rather at a loss to understand why it still figured in the draft. I told M. Corbin 
that this was perhaps rather a relic of the time when we were being very 
careful of the Polish and Roumanian susceptibilities, and I did not know 
that we should fight very hard for it if it proved inconvenient. M. Corbin 
said that his Government saw no object in the article: indeed it might be 
said to weaken the whole arrangement, and they felt that it would continue 
to give rise to suspicion on the part of the Soviet Government. 
These, M. Corbin was careful to add, were the reflections of his Govern- 
ment. They were, however, telling their Ambassador in Moscow that they 
approved the draft. 


A. C. 
1 See Nos. 75-6. 


No. 81 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Orde (Riga) 
No. 167 [C 8175/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1939 
Sir, 

The Estonian Minister called at this Department on the 7th June and 
said that he had received instructions to make an urgent communication to 
His Majesty’s Government in the sense of the aide-mémoire, a copy of which 
is enclosed. He was sorry to have to do this, as he said that I had spoken 
reassuringly to him yesterday,' when we met at luncheon, on the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government in the Anglo-Soviet discussions, and he himself 
had assured me that his Government had no desire to create difficulties for 
them. The truth was, however, that his Government had become somewhat 
alarmed by the press reports and felt obliged to put their position formally 
on record without further delay, though they knew from his own reports 
that it was in fact well understood in London. 


1 i.e, the previous day, June 6. 
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2. M. Schmidt was assured that, as far as was known, there was still no 
question of His Majesty’s Government agreeing to a proposal of the sort 
which his Government feared. It appeared that the Soviet Government 
wanted protection against the possibility of German action in the Baltic 
which might affect their vital interests without constituting an actual or 
direct attack on their frontiers, and it ought to be possible to devise a formula 
which would provide them with that protection without naming the States 
on whose territories such German action might be taken and without leaving 
to the Soviet Government alone the decision whether, in any given case, 
their vital interests were in fact affected. It was true that the present Soviet 
proposals, while not actually containing the statement that ‘in certain 
circumstances assistance should be given to Estonia automatically’, were 
not satisfactory from our point of view on either of the above points; but it 
was presumed that, if these two points could be covered, the Estonian Govern- 
ment would have no ground for objecting to some provision to meet the 
possibility of indirect as well as direct German aggression against the Soviet 
Union. 

3. The Minister confirmed that this was his understanding of his Govern- 
ment’s position; and he added that they might positively welcome the 
provision, if it could be worded in some way so as to emphasise the neutrality 
of the countries affected and the determination of the parties to the agree- 
ment (including the Soviet Union) to respect it as well as to ensure that it 


was respected by others. 
Tam, &c., 


HALIFAX 


ExcLosurE IN No. 81 
Memorandum June 7, 1939 


According to press reports the Soviet Union, in negotiations which are at 
present proceeding between Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia, 
insists that in certain circumstances assistance be given to Estonia automati- 
cally, notwithstanding the opinion which may be held by the Estonian 
Government themselves. Should these reports be correct, the Estonian 
Government would be compelled to consider such proposals as an unfriendly 
act directed against the neutrality of Estonia. The Estonian Government 
desire to believe that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain may see their 
way not to agree to such proposals in so far as they concern Estonia. 


No. 82 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 18, 6.0 p.m.) 


No. 295 Telegraphic [E 4358/43/44] 
ANGORA, June 18, 1939, 2.6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 288.1 

As I had to see the Secretary-General this morning on another matter 
I mentioned to him your anxiety to complete interim negotiations without 
delay (see second paragraph of your telegram No. 2437). He at once en- 
quired when I should be able to proceed with the financial and economic 
points. He added that when the subject of reply to your telegrams Nos. 2153 
and 2164 was brought up in Cabinet here this same point was at once raised. 
He said that the difficulties as regards German trade continued to increase 
and that the Turkish Government were faced with the problem of dealing 
with discontent on the part of exporters (see my telegram No. 2915). This 
was the more important, because the majority of the exporters were in 
Smyrna and the coastal districts, where public opinion was particularly 
influential. It was essential that the Turkish Government should know as 
soon as possible how they stood in this connexion and what means they 
would have of mitigating the inevitable reaction of public opinion to the 
interruption of normal trade. 

2. Though the Turkish Government deny any desire to connect the two 
questions it is clear that there is a close connexion between the two (see my 
telegram No. 275,°second paragraph) anditis clear that they arein an awkward 
position. I regard the delay in Turkish reply on the Interim Understanding 
as very largely, if not mainly due to this cause. I also feel that further delay 
will do definite harm and occasion difficulties. I therefore beg most earnestly 
that I may receive instructions at the earliest possible moment and that in 
dealing with financial and economic points full weight will be given to the 
immense effect here of the loss of German trade. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of June 13 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen reported that the 
Turkish Foreign Minister had again asked when he would receive an answer to the Turkish 
inquiries about financial and economic assistance. 

2 No. 77. 

3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. 

* Ibid. No. 684. 

s Not printed. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of June 4 reported that when Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
carried out the instructions in Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 215 and 216, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs immediately asked whether he had a communication to make on the 
question of financial and economic assistance. 
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No. 83 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [C 8651/3356/18] 
moscow, June 18, 1939, 11.34 p.m. 

Following draft might be a possible way of giving effect to suggestion 
contained in my telegram No. 129.1 It is a variant of a draft which French 
Ambassador has already sent to Paris. 

‘If, through the action of a European Power, there arises a threat to the 
independence or neutrality of another European State, whether bordering 
on one of the contracting countries or not, which one of the contracting 
countries considers to constitute a menace to its own security or to the peace 
of Europe, the three Governments, without prejudice to the action which 
one or other of them may take in the interest of its own security or in the 
execution of an obligation of assistance, will, at the request of any one of 
them, immediately consult together to examine the situation with a view to 
deciding by common agreement, should the necessity arise, upon the applica- 
tion of the mechanism of mutual assistance in conformity with the principles 
of but independently of the procedure of the League of Nations.’ 

1 No. 74. 


No. 84 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 19, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 131 Telegraphic [C 8644/3356/18] 


Moscow, June 18, 1939, 11.34 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 140! and 141.2 

In view of categorical terms of M. Molotov’s reply reported in my tele- 
grams Nos, 1273 and 128,4 I think it wiser not to make further approach to 
him under authority conveyed in your telegrams under reference, until you 
have been able to review this latest Anglo-French draft in the light of Soviet’s 
reply. 

2. The French Ambassador, who has not yet received instructions, concurs. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 


1 No. 75. 2 No. 76. 3 No. 73. + No. 69. 
No. 85 
Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 8742/3356118] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, A LONDRES, 18 juin 1939 
Cher Sir Alexander, 
Je vous ai fait part hier’ de l’approbation donnée par mon Gouvernement 
au nouveau projet d'accord que vous m’aviez communiqué. M. Georges 
1 See No. 80. 
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Bonnet estime d’autre part qu’en transmettant ce texte aux Ambassadeurs 
de France et d'Angleterre à Moscou, il conviendrait de leur adresser des 
instructions qui leur permettent d’écarter définitivement les difficultés 
secondaires où l’on peut trouver une cause de la méfiance persistante des 
Russes vis-à-vis de nos propositions. 

La nouvelle version de l’article 1, qui établit une égalité et une réciprocité 
absolue dans les engagements des trois contractants, doit, semble-t-il, ré- 
pondre à toutes les objections du mémorandum soviétique. Les États limi- 
trophes de l'U.R.S.S. s’y trouvent visés aussi bien que les États limitrophes ou 
voisins de la France et de la Grande-Bretagne, ainsi que les États non limi- 
trophes qui bénéficient d’une garantie spéciale, tels que la Grèce. 

Restent les objections que soulève le mémorandum de M. Molotoff sur 
différents autres points: 


(1) Simultanéité de la mise en vigueur de l'accord général et de l'accord militaire. 

Mon Gouvernement pense que sur ce point nous pourrions vaincre les 
hésitations soviétiques en proposant d'ouvrir immédiatement une conversa- 
tion entre techniciens; 


(2) Conclusion de l'armistice ou de la paix séparée. 

A cet égard, M. Georges Bonnet estime que nous pouvons trouver autant 
ou plus d'avantages que les Russes eux-mêmes au maintien de ce paragraphe. 
D'autre part, pour se rendre compte de la psychologie soviétique à cet égard, 
il suffit de se figurer l’état d’esprit dans lequel nous serions nous-mêmes si 
nous avions proposé une clause de ce genre et si les Russes se refusaient à 
l’accepter. 

(3) Référence à l'article 16, $ 1 et 2 du pacte. 

Est-il utile d’insister pour le maintien de cette référence puisque la Société 
des Nations est déjà mentionnée dans le préambule? 

Enfin, je rappelle pour mémoire la réserve dont je vous ai parlé concernant 
le paragraphe 5 dont le Quai d'Orsay ne saisit pas très bien le sens ni 
l'utilité. Si il s’agit de sauvegarder les susceptibilités polonaises ou roumaines, 
les réserves orales faites par Sir William Seeds, conformément à ses instruc- 
tions, répondent déjà à ce souci. Il va de soi que nous ne faisons aucune 
objection à cet article si les Russes l’acceptent. 

Voila les différentes observations qu'a suggérées à mon Gouvernement le 
rapport de notre Ambassadeur à Moscou sur les deux premières entrevues 
avec M. Molotoff. Je pense qu'il serait intéressant pour vous d’en avoir 
connaissance au moment où le Cabinet britannique va procéder au même 


examen. Veuillez, &c., 
CH. CORBIN 


Il est à craindre d’autre part que les affaires de Tientsin? ne rendent pas 
les Russes plus accommodants. 


2 The reference is to the Japanese blockade of the British Concession at Tientsin, which 
began on June 14. For documents dealing with the Far East in 1938-9, see Volumes VIII 
and IX of this Series. 
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No. 86 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 19, 4.0 p.m.) 


No. 296 Telegraphic [R 4955/661/67] 
ANGORA, June 19, 1939, 11.5 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 243.1 

I went over the ground again with the Secretary-General on June 18. I 
think M. Gafencu’s views can be summarised as follows: in theory he is in 
favour of everything which strengthens Anglo-Turkish co-operation in the 
Balkans, including even the Turkish guarantee of Roumania provided that 
Roumania (and Yugoslavia) are not thereby exposed to further counter- 
pressure from Germany. This in practice makes him very shy of direct 
Turkish guarantee of Roumania in any published form. 

2. The Secretary-General repeated that Turkish policy would not be 
affected by M. Gafencu’s views. I do not, however, take this to mean that 
the Turkish Government will agree to an out and out guarantee of Roumania 
(or even of Greece) as asked for by us. I can only give forecast of their attitude 
based on conjecture but the reply which I expect to receive is a counter- 
suggestion, according to which Turkish Government would be prepared and 
undertake to assist and support His Majesty’s Government by every means 
in their power in the event of His Majesty’s Government having to put into 
force their guarantee of Roumania. I think they will reply similarly as 
regards Greece. 

3. Secretary-General promised to arrange for me to exchange views with 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs as soon as possible after his return here on 
June 19. I will continue to press for direct guarantee but I should be grateful 
for your views as to Turkish counter-suggestion which I have foreshadowed. 
It seems to me to amount to the same thing as direct guarantee and may 
have advantages if it reduces the danger of German pressure on Roumania. 

4. My answer to your questions is therefore: (1) that I do not think 
M. Gafencu will make further difficulties; (2) that his views regarding 
direct Turkish guarantees are on the lines to which the Turkish Government 
were themselves inclining and (3) I doubt the advantage of pursuing this 
particular point at Bucharest. 

Repeated to Athens, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


1 No. 77. 
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No. 87 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 19, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 297 Telegraphic [R 4956/661/67] 
ANGORA, June 19, 1939, 12.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 285! paragraph 5. 

Secretary-General tells me that German Government have been exercising 
pressure in Athens to induce the Greek Government to press for modification 
of Clause 6 in the forthcoming Franco-Turkish Declaration. M. Metaxas 
had even suggested holding up the Franco-Turkish Declaration until con- 
clusion of final Anglo-Turkish Agreement. Turkish Government adhere to 
the view that it is out of the question to produce Clause 6 in any changed 
form in Franco-Turkish Declaration. 

2. The Secretary-General thinks that German pressure, direct or indirect, 
is being increased in Bucharest and Belgrade and even in Athens. According 
to M. Numan, German Minister at Bucharest told M. Gafencu that Yugo- 
slavia would leave Balkan Entente if Clause 6 were developed and defined. 

Repeated to Athens, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


1 No. 39. 


No. 88 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 300 Telegraphic [R 5012/661/67] 
ANGORA, June 19, 1939, 8.30 p.m. 

Sir R. Campbell’s telegram No. 129! paragraph 4. 

It is clear from above telegram, and also from information regarding views 
of Roumanian Government, that both Yugoslav and Roumanian Govern- 
ments are anxious as to implications of Clause 6 of Anglo-Turkish Declaration. 
This anxiety seems to arise from fear that Clause 6 implies an intention on 
our part to embody in the final agreement some provision which will either 
draw other Balkan States into a direct commitment against the Axis Powers, 
or at least compromise them by some undertaking on the part of ourselves 
and Turkey which, in the long run, would range them with us against the 
Axis. 

2. I venture to suggest that an examination of the origin and purpose of 
clause 6 will show that these fears are delusive. 

3. Origin of Clause 6 is briefly due to the fact that whereas Turkish Govern- 
ment were willing to commit themselves definitely in the case of war in the 
Mediterranean, they were not ready to go so far as regards the Balkans. 


1 No. 52. 
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They therefore separated the two points which we had originally included 
in one clause (see your telegram No. 1262 in which the Mediterranean and 
the Balkans are coupled and my telegrams Nos. 1633 and 1674 which show 
how the Turkish Government separated them). Furthermore we were 
unable to reach agreement as to the wording of a clause relating to the 
Balkan amendments owing to insistence of the Turks on their amendment 
regarding menace to Turkish security (see second paragraph of my telegram 
No. 163). From that time in so far as declaration was concerned, we con- 
centrated on the Mediterranean point and the first text of Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration contained in your telegram No. 1455 omitted all reference to the 
Balkans. Reasons for this were stated in your telegram No. 144° and so also 
were the objections. It was in consequence of those objections that at the 
last moment before the issue of the Declaration, Clause 6 was inserted (your 
telegram No. 1617 second paragraph). 

4. Purpose of Clause 6 was I suggest partly fulfilled by the fact of its inclusion 
in the Declaration which avoided creating the impression that the Anglo- 
Turkish obligations only covered the Mediterranean area. As regards any 
further purpose, clause is vague as the Minister for Foreign Affairs says (see 
my telegram No. 2878 third paragraph). It does no more than admit the 
necessity of Balkan security and commits ourselves and the Turkish Govern- 
ment to consultation with this object. In this connexion it exists concurrently 
with our admission of Turkey’s predominant role in the Balkans as defined 
in my telegram No. 133° paragraph 8. 

5. If these consultations produce a definite result there would seem to be 
no reason for Clause 6 to re-appear in the final agreement. Its purpose will 
have been achieved. 

6. It remains therefore to enquire how far these consultations are likely 
to produce desired result. Points which arise are the following: 

(a) Guarantees for Greece and Roumania. 

(b) Position of Bulgaria. 

(c) Position of Yugoslavia. 

As regards (a) we await the Turkish reply to our wish for interim agreement 
(your telegrams Nos. 215'° and 216"). As to this see my telegram No. 296.12 
As far as I can tell before receiving their answer, Turkish Government, 
though they may not be ready to give a direct guarantee, will make con- 
structive proposal which would appear to meet the case. The final wording 
on this point must figure in Anglo-Turkish Agreement and we must face 
Yugoslav and Roumanian reactions. As regards (b) we can do but little in 
our final agreement with Turkey. We have hitherto regarded this as a 
matter between Balkan States and whatever action we may now decide on 
it hardly seems a matter for inclusion in an Anglo-Turkish Agreement. It 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 219. 3 Ibid, No. 286, 
4 Ibid. No. 291. 5 Ibid. No. 311. 6 Ibid. No. 310. 
7 Ibid. No. 423. 8 No. 41. 

° Not printed. See Volume V of this Series, No. 190, note 1, 

10 Ibid. No. 687. 11 Ibid. No. 684. 12 No, 86. 
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would come more suitably under Turkey’s predominant role, our own part 
being off-stage. As regards (c) we have avoided giving any direct guarantee 
to Yugoslavia owing to delicacy of their position. 

7. I suggest therefore that though (a) will naturally appear in the final 
agreements (b) and (c) would in no case be included. If we can secure a 
satisfactory solution of (a) coupled with some definite understanding as to 
what in fact would constitute a menace to Turkish security we shall have 
done all that we can. These points will appear individually in the final 
agreement and there will be neither need nor material for any repetition of 
Clause 6. Anything beyond this which can be done in the Balkans would be 
done by or through Turkey. This would also be in accordance with explana- 
tions given by Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs to M. Gafencu as reported 
in paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 268.13 

Repeated to Belgrade, Sofia, Athens and Bucharest. 


13 See Volume V of this Series, No. 686. 


No. 89 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 142 Telegraphic [C 8661/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 19, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 127,! 128,2 and 131.3 

To judge from the text of M. Molotov’s aide-mémoire and of his remarks 
reported in your telegram No. 127, it would seem that M. Molotov has not 
realised the extent to which we intended in our last draft to go in the direction 
of meeting the Soviet Government’s wish that we would come to their 
assistance in the event of their security being threatened by aggression against 
any of the Baltic States. I had hoped that our intentions in this respect had 
been made clear in paragraphs 9, 11, 12 and 13 of instructions brought to 
you by Mr. Strang.4 When M. Molotov states in his aide-mémoire that 
Britain and France would not assume obligation to render assistance to the 
Soviet Government in the event of their being involved in hostilities with an 
aggressor in connexion with an attack by the latter on one of the Baltic 
States, he appears to overlook completely the fact that our draft treaty was 
intended to provide precisely for this assistance if Russian security were 
menaced as a result of such aggression on a Baltic State. 

2. Nor is it true that our proposals involve placing the Soviet Government 
in a position of inequality. The neighbouring countries whose integrity is 
important from the point of view of Russian security are Poland, Roumania 
and the Baltic States; in the case of France and ourselves the corresponding 
countries are Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. Under our proposals the 
cases of Poland and Roumania on the one side and Belgium on the other 
would be covered by the provision relating to countries which had received 
a guarantee. The Baltic States on the one side and Holland and Switzerland 

1 No. 73. 2 No. 69. 3 No. 84. 4 See No. 35, annex 1. 
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on the other would be covered by the provision in 1 (3) of our text of June 6.5 
There would be therefore complete equality of treatment and the Soviet 
Union would receive the same assurances in respect of the Baltic States as 
would content us in the case of Holland and Switzerland. M. Molotov does 
not seem to appreciate that our guarantees to Poland and Roumania are in 
effect a substantial protection to the Soviet Union. 

3. In fact we are perfectly willing to meet the preoccupations of the 
Soviet Government about the Baltic States provided that this is done in a 
way which does not involve naming them or giving the appearance of 
thrusting upon them a guarantee which would be highly distasteful to them. 
It is because the only proposal which the Soviet Government have so far 
made is patently open to this objection that we are unable to accept it; but 
it does not follow that the result which the Soviet Government desire cannot 
be achieved in another way. 

4. Although I do not want to involve you in fruitless argumentation with 
M. Molotov, our position as stated above should be fully understood by him, 
and unless you are satisfied that you have done all that is possible in this 
direction already, I would be glad if you would set forth the position to him 
on the lines I have indicated. In any case you should impress upon M. Molo- 
tov that in raising objections to his original draft we are not trying to avoid 
dealing with points the importance of which for Russia we fully realise, and 
that on the contrary we are anxious to find a form of words which will 
remove his doubts, while at the same time taking account of the susceptibili- 
ties of the Baltic States, Holland and Switzerland. We should have hoped 
that after the exhaustive exchange of views our respective positions were now 
sufficiently clarified to enable the two sides to proceed to the stage of putting 
into words the agreement which already exists in principle. In order 
therefore to lose no further time you should try to bring M. Molotov to the 
point of discussing with you and your French colleague what form of words 
would meet his difficulties. I would leave it to your discretion to decide with 
your French colleague whether and if so at what stage you might usefully 
submit the new draft contained in my telegram 141° or whether it would be 
better in the first instance to ask M. Molotov to suggest an alternative draft 
which would not be open to the objections stated in paragraph 3. French 
Government think wiser course would be to submit new draft at once and 
not invite M. Molotov to produce his own. 

5. I have considered the suggestion contained in M. Molotov’s aide- 
mémoire to the effect that the whole question of guarantees in respect of non- 
signatory States should be postponed and that the Tripartite Treaty between 
Great Britain, France and Russia should be confined to the case of direct 
attack by an aggressor on the territory of one of the three contracting parties. 
Such a treaty would, however, be a reversal of the idea with which we 
started out which was to protect Poland and other States who might find 
themselves in immediate danger of aggression, and would in any case be 
quite inadequate in present circumstances. I would not therefore be pre- 

5 See No, 35, annex 2. 6 No. 76. 
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pared to consider it except in the last resort. For the same reason I do not 
propose at present to deal with the suggestion contained in your telegrams 
1297 and 130.8 Incidentally, the effect of such a limited treaty would in 
effect be that the Soviet Government would obtain the benefit of the guaran- 
tees we have given to Roumania and Poland without Great Britain and 
France receiving any reciprocal benefit on their side. 

6. I attach the greatest importance to early and rapid progress and as 
regards the subsidiary points mentioned in paragraphs 3 and 5 of your tele- 
gram 128, I would be prepared in return for a prompt and satisfactory 
settlement to agree (1) that Staff conversations should start immediately on 
the signature of the agreement; (2) to the omission of the reference to the 
Covenant of the League in paragraph 1, I should also be ready to omit 
Article 5 of June 6 draft regarding rights and position of other Powers. As 
regards the point raised in paragraph 4 of your telegram 128, I will communi- 
cate as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Paris. 

7 No. 74. # No. 83. 


No. 90 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 21) 
No. 61 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8714/54/18] 
My telegram No. 60 Saving." WARSAW, June 19, 1999 

I drew the attention of the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs today to the 
fact that I had noticed in the press that at least five or six German institutions 
had been closed by the authorities during the past week. The nominal 
activities of these institutions were apparently either religious or cultural 
and did not seem to have any political significance, and while there might 
be some justification for this action on the part of the authorities, I could not 
help feeling that the effect in Germany and elsewhere might be such as to give 
the Germans an opportunity of complaining seriously of Polish provocation. 

2. M. Arciszewski admitted that the Ministry of the Interior had possibly 
been acting somewhat drastically in these matters of late, though it had 
been agreed between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of 
the Interior that no weakness should be shown in dealing with provocative 
action on the part of the German minority. 

3. It was unfortunately necessary to deal firmly with the Germans or they 
got out of hand. He quoted an instance which had occurred during the 
week-end on the frontier in the Teschen area. The Germans had torn up 
the frontier posts on a road which was Polish property, and had thus included 
it in Germany territory. The Polish authorities had immediately replaced 
the posts where they had been and had even arrested German frontier 
guards who were patrolling the road. Had the Polish authorities not acted 
energetically this road would have been lost to Poland. 


1 No. 79. 
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4. I said that of course I had no desire to interfere in the internal affairs 
of this country, but I had to report these cases to my Government and I 
feared that the Reich might be biding its time before launching a vigorous 
campaign against Poland regarding alleged ill-treatment of the German 
minority and it might be difficult for the Polish Government to reply 
adequately if the Ministry of the Interior were given a free hand in suppress- 
ing the activities of the minority. 

5. M. Arciszewski said that he himself was continually pressing the 
Ministry of the Interior to show discretion in these matters, but unfortunately 
sometimes his warnings were not heeded. 

6. At the end of our conversation I drew his attention to certain resolutions 
which had been passed at a meeting of the Peasant Youth yesterday demand- 
ing the return of Danzig and East Prussia to Poland, and said that I could 
not help feeling that such demands, even though expressed in irresponsible 
quarters, could only do harm. (No responsible bodies fortunately have 
made such demands, which are in any case only a sort of ‘tit for tat’.) 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 91 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 1492 [C 8661/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 19, 1939 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon to discuss the 
prospects of making progress with the Russian negotiations. I told M. Corbin 
that I was considering whether it might not be desirable to send our Ambas- 
sador a telegram, pointing out one or two important points in which M. 
Molotov had misunderstood our proposals as to the Baltic States, and again 
emphasising our willingness to accept engagements vis-d-vis Russia in the 
event of her being indirectly menaced by attacks on those States. I thought 
perhaps if we made these points plain and at the same time repeated the 
difficulty of mentioning States by name or forcing upon them guarantees 
they did not want, it might have been useful to have asked M. Molotov again 
to suggest words by which our joint purpose could be achieved. M. Corbin 
was a little doubtful of this, feeling that it was likely to lead to further delay 
and, on the whole, inclined to feel that the best plan would be to show them 
the formula agreed with the French Government, which was sent to Sir W. 
Seeds in Foreign Office telegram No. 141! but which, as I told him, had not 
yet been submitted to M. Molotov. I told the Ambassador that I would 
telegraph to Sir W. Seeds in this sense,? leaving the precise action to his 
discretion according as to which procedure he might judge the better 
calculated to lead to early progress. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 No. 76. 2 See No. 89. 


No. 92 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Monson (Stockholm) 


No. 167 [C 8609/92/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 19, 1939 
Sir, 

Mr. Butler asked the Swedish Minister to call on June 14 to discuss the 
return of the League of Nations High Commissioner to Danzig. 

2. Mr. Butler informed M. Prytz that contact had been established with 
M. Burckhardt on his return to Switzerland and that information had been 
received from him about the results of his visits to Warsaw, Danzig and 
Berlin! In Warsaw M. Burckhardt had found that the Polish Government 
were anxious that he should return to Danzig as soon as possible. In Danzig 
he had been well received by the President of the Senate and by the Gauleiter, 
Herr Forster, who had also expressed their desire that he should return, In 
Berlin he had also found that his return to Danzig would be regarded with 
approval. 

3. M. Burckhardt himself had formed the impression that his presence in 
Danzig contributed in some degree to the easing of tension and he thought 
that he might be able to do something to prevent further Danzig incidents 
or to mitigate their consequences. It was understood that M. Burckhardt 
had reported accordingly to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

4. His Majesty’s Government have been in touch with the French Govern- 
ment on this matter and have come to the conclusion that in the circumstances 
the proper course was to agree to the return of the High Commissioner to 
Danzig and they were anxious to know whether the Swedish Government 
would agree to this course. 

5. M. Prytz said that he would immediately ascertain the views of the 
Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, but that he did not anticipate that 
M. Sandler would wish to make difficulties. His personal view was that if 
the presence of M. Burckhardt in Danzig could contribute even in a small 
degree to the maintenance of peaceful conditions it would be wise to agree 
to his return to the Free City. Later in the day M. Prytz informed Mr. 
Butler that M. Sandler saw no difficulty in M. Burckhardt’s returning to 
Danzig. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 See No. 36 and Appendix II. 
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No. 93 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 22) 


No. 140 [C 8797/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 19, 1939 
My Lord, 

With reference to paragraph 10 of my despatch No. 128! of the 3rd June, 
I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the third annual District 
Cultural Week of the National Socialist party here attracted less attention 
locally than last year. 

2. The inaugural ceremonies passed unnoticed, and the decorations, 
although similar to those of last year, were on a less lavish scale, but were 
augmented by enormous banners in the most conspicuous public places of 
Danzig bearing slogans such as ‘Danzig is a German city and is determined 
to return to Germany!’ ‘Our Motherland is Germany!’ ‘We want to go home 
to the Reich!’ ‘We want to go back to Germany!’ 

3. The entire interest of the week was focused in the visit of Dr. Goebbels 
during the week-end, and, although his journeys about the city seriously 
dislocated vehicular traffic, they attracted no more attention and aroused 
no more enthusiasm than in the two preceding years. 

4. The speech in the theatre on the evening of the 17th June, when the 
audience consisted principally of party leaders and their relatives and friends, 
consisted of the usual platitudinous references to Danzig from the cultural 
angle. 

5. In contrast to this meeting was a so-called spontaneous mass meeting 
in the square in front of the theatre. This meeting was surprisingly well 
attended, principally by the general public, who had been viewing the 
decorations and illuminations, and Dr. Goebbels made a bellicose speech, 
of which a translation is enclosed herewith.” 

6. As will be observed, a considerable portion of this speech was devoted 
to vilifying Poland, there was a disparaging reference to Your Lordship’s 
recent speech in the House of Lords, and a reminder of the Fiihrer’s state- 
ment in the Reichstag? that ‘Danzig is a German city and is determined to 
return to Germany’, with the warning that the world should remember that 
the Führer never uses empty phrases, and that the Reich was standing at the 
side of Danzig just as Danzig was at the side of the Reich. 

7. Copies of this despatch and its enclosure are being sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
G. SHEPHERD 
1 Not printed. See No. 1, note 1. 
2 Not printed. 
3 On April 28. See Volume V of this Series, No. 314. 
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No. 94 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 143 Telegraphic [C 8661/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 142,' last sentence. 

You may tell M. Molotov that while His Majesty’s Government still feel 
the objections to his Article 3 [sic ? 5] which are set out in paragraph 17 of your 
instructions,? and would have preferred a provision on the lines there indi- 
cated, yet they will be prepared to accept his text if this is the only point 
that stands in the way of complete agreement. 

It would, I think, be wise to let M. Molotov know this at once. 

Repeated to Paris. 


! No. 89. 2 See No. 35, annex 1. 


No. 95 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) 
No. 274 Telegraphic [R 4909/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 243.1 

Though in practice in the early stages of a war it might not prove possible 
to induce the Turkish Government to accord direct military assistance to 
Roumania, guarantee by Turkey to Roumania is of importance for two 
reasons given in paragraph 5 of my telegram No. 215 to Angora? (please see 
sections3). Provisions of Montreux Convention would make even nominal 
belligerency on the part of Turkey an advantage. 

Repeated to Angora, Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. 

1 No. 59. 

2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. 


3 i.e. the telegram sections, printed copies of important telegrams circulated weekly to 
H.M. Missions abroad. 


No. 96 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 20, 7.10 p.m.) 
No. 133 Telegraphic [C 8704]3356]18] 
Moscow, June 20, 1939, 6.53 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 142,' last sentence. (No armistice or peace except by 


agreement.) 
The French Ambassador and I think the Soviet Government attach very 
great importance to this point. We do not believe formula suggested in 


1 No. 89. 
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paragraph 3 of Sir W. Malkin’s commentary? on our draft of June 6 goes 
far enough to satisfy them. 

2. French Ambassador has tried his hand at a draft with the following 
result; ‘the common action provided for in present treaty will not be under- 
taken or terminated except by agreement between the three contracting 
parties’. I doubt, however, whether this is an improvement from our point 
of view upon Soviet draft. 

2 This commentary is not printed. The suggested formula read ‘In the event of the three 
Governments conducting joint operations against aggression in accordance with paragraph 1, 


each of them undertakes to consult the others before concluding an armistice or peace’. 
Sir W. Malkin was Principal Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 


No. 97 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 20, 8.45 p.m.) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [C 8710/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 20, 1939, 6.54 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 142. 

French Ambassador has not yet received corresponding instructions and 
it is unlikely that we shall be able to act before tomorrow. 

2. Meanwhile there are a number of subsidiary points on which I should 
be grateful for your instructions. 

3. Preamble. French Ambassador and I think that the preamble would be 
improved if it could be amended to read: “The Governments of the United 
Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R., considering that any action against the 
independence of a European State affects the peace and security of Europe as a whole, 
being firmly attached to the respect and maintenance of such independence, and desirous 
of making more effective the principle of mutual assistance against aggression adopted 
by the League of Nations, have reached the following agreement.’ 

4. The words which it is proposed to add are based in part on a phrase 
that appeared in projected Four-Power Declaration.2 They would place 
our Russian Treaty clearly within the system of guarantees we are trying to 
build up which is based upon the idea of resistance to threats to the inde- 
pendence of European States. Introduction of the words ‘respect for the 
independence’ might also (particularly if Article 5 of our draft is dropped) 
be a point in favour of the Treaty in the eyes of the Baltic States who are 
deeply suspicious of ulterior designs of the Soviet Union in regard to them. 

5. Introductory words to Article 1. The French Ambassador thinks it would 
be better to maintain the'words in the Soviet draft (‘all immediate and effec- 
tive assistance’) than to propose alternative phrase in our own draft of June 
63 (‘all support and assistance in their power’). I have explained to him that 
the latter phrase is one we have adopted for general use but he thinks it 
would raise suspicion in the Soviet mind that we are trying to introduce 


* No. 89. 2 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 446. 
3 See No. 35, annex 2. 
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another reservation into our Treaty. Unless you see strong objection I 
should like to have discretion to accept the Soviet form of words if necessary. 

6. Article 2 of our draft of June 6 (staff conversations). The French Ambassador 
thinks that agreement with M. Molotov might be easier to reach if we could 
deal with this question not in one Article but in two as is done in the Soviet 
draft of June 2.4 These Articles might be in the following terms: 

‘Article A. The three States will concert together as soon as possible with 
a view to settling methods, forms and extent of assistance to be rendered by 
them in conformity with Article 1. 

‘Article B. With a view to ensuring full efficacy of the present Treaty, the 
agreement foreshadowed in Article A will be concluded within shortest 
possible time and negotiations for this purpose will open immediately after 
the signature of the Treaty.’ 

* See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 


No. 98 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 301 Telegraphic [E 4451/143/44) 
ANGORA, June 20, 1939, 7.16 p.m. 

My telegram No. 295." 

Secretary-General has stated to French Ambassador that it is impossible 
to make progress with Anglo-Turkish Interim Agreement until the Turkish 
Government knows our proposals on financial and economic points. 

2. I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs last night at reception for the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs and he spoke in the same sense as 
reported in my telegram No. 295. I ascertained that reply to proposals in 
your telegrams Nos. 215? and 2163 has actually been ready for ten days. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, however, feels unable to commit himself by 
handing it to me until he knows where he stands on these other points. It 
is just possible that I may be able to induce him to give me advance copy 
but it is quite clear that no definite progress can be made until I have your 
instructions. 

3. In addition to financial and economic points, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs expressed earnest desire that concrete progress should be made in 
regard to supply of material on the list given us by the Turkish Government 
(my despatch No. 2454). His Excellency pointed out that although negotia- 
tions with the Turkish Mission in London had been proceeding for some time 
no deliveries of material had taken place. He regarded it as most important 
that early deliveries should be made, partly owing to shortage here and 
partly owing to the moral effect which would be created, not only in Turkey 
but in Greece and Roumania, by the knowledge that these supplies are 
arriving. He informed me that supplies of war material from Germany to 

1 No. 82. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. 

3 Ibid. No. 684. 4 Not printed. 
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Bulgaria are increasing. The German supplies to Turkey have now practi- 
cally ceased. 

4. Brigadier Lunds tells me that he has the definite impression that 
progress in Staff conversations is being held up on this account. He is 
telegraphing to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


s Head of the British Mission conducting Staff conversations in Turkey. 


No. 99 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 20, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 134 Telegraphic [C 8711/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 20, 1939, 8.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 127, paragraph 10. (Non-applicability of Treaty as 
between guaranteed Powers.) 

M. Molotov was very suspicious about this suggestion and if we raise it 
again with him I think we may meet with considerable difficulties. 

2. I gather from the papers which Mr. Strang brought with him that you 
have two possible solutions in mind. 

3. First is that proposed in draft agreement with Poland, number one 
June 7? in which we make it clear that when we speak of United Kingdom 
and Poland being engaged in hostilities with a European Power we exclude 
from the latter phrase any Power to which Poland or the United Kingdom 
had given assurance of assistance against aggression. 

4. Second solution would be to have separate Article or Protocol. (If this 
course is adopted and if draft to be submitted is that prepared on June 6,5 a 
copy of which was given by Sir W. Malkin to Mr. Strang, I should be 
grateful for a short commentary since otherwise I am not sure that I could 
explain to M. Molotov the precise scope of second sentence of the draft.) 

5. If, as I expect, there would be strong objection from Russian side to 
either of these proposals, I wonder whether it might not be possible to leave 
the text as it is and not to attempt to limit the scope of the term ‘a European 
Power’? Could we not, as did for example the Polish-Roumanian Treaty, 
leave the terms of the Treaty general in scope, but confine Staff conversations 
under Article 2 to those cases to which, in the present circumstances, we 
should expect the Treaty to apply? The Anglo-Franco-Russian Staff con- 
versations would accordingly not examine the case of a war in which, for 
example, Poland or Roumania would be on opposite side to the Soviet 
Union. 

6. I realize that one of the difficulties of leaving the term ‘a European 
Power’ undefined is that His Majesty’s Government would probably be 
1 No. 73. 2 Not printed. 

3 It has not been possible to trace a draft of this nature in the Foreign Office Archives. 
See, however, No. 35, annex 1, para. 18. 
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questioned in Parliament or by other Powers on point whether the words 
‘a European Power’ might not mean for example Poland and whether His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government would not in fact there- 
fore have promised to assist Soviet Union in the event of an attack on the 
latter by Poland. In that event would it not be an adequate answer to say 
that Anglo-Franco-Russian Treaty forms part of a system, the object of 
which is to protect independence of European States against aggression and 
that it is accordingly inconceivable that one party to the system, e.g. Poland, 
should commit an act of aggression against, or threaten independence of, 
another party to the system, namely, the Soviet Union or vice versa? 


No. 100 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 21) 
No. 264 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8716/16/18] 

BERLIN, June 20, 1939 

The rumours published in certain sections of the British and French press 
of German troop movements in Slovakia, are once again violently attacked 
in the German press of June 20. These rumours, it is reiterated, were the 
forerunners of the lies to come from the new British Publicity Department 
of the Foreign Office in order to cover what the press is already proclaiming 
to be Mr. Strang’s discomfiture in Moscow. The democracies are reminded 
not only of their lies about German troop movements in Czecho-Slovakia in 
May last year, but also of the consequences. This latest British propaganda 
trick was a worthy sequel, it is said, to similar insinuations disseminated for 
the sole purpose of creating a feeling of hostility towards Germany. British 


attempts to cover up these activities by pious speeches were given the lie by 
British propaganda itself. 


No. 101 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 21) 
No. 265 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8754/16/18] 

BERLIN, June 20, 1939 

Dr. Goebbels’ weekly hymn of hate in the ‘Völkischer Beobachter’ is this 
Saturday devoted to a further venomous attack on Great Britain. He sums 
up and endorses last weck’s German press comment on the statements made 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and repeats the war-cry that 
deeds not words were needed. London, he says, must look for a better alibi 
than that contained in these speeches. Lord Halifax, like Pontius Pilate, had 
washed his hands in innocence and had asked naively: ‘What after all does 
encirclement mean?’ This sort of thing might be extraordinarily character- 


istic of British mentality, but piousness and prayers could no longer take in 
the German people. 
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The German people knew that Great Britain and France had the infamous 
intention to isolate the Axis Powers with a view to attacking them at a 
suitable moment. When the time came, this would, of course, be done with 
all the usual humanitarian ceremonial. If they only could, the British would 
march into Germany, hurl Germans to the ground and then perhaps ask 
them to pray with them and praise The Lord Who directed all earthly things 
with such wisdom. It would be much more honest, he says, if the British 
admitted that they hated the Germans, that they looked upon them as a 
nuisance and that they wanted to encircle them in order to destroy them, 
For that was what the British were doing. Why then did they talk of peace? 

The establishment of a German Protectorate in Bohemia and Moravia 
had been regarded by England as a challenge. The Prime Minister had 
declared that the Munich Agreement had thereby been rendered null and 
void, and, in his speech at Birmingham on March 17 he had said that if it 
was so easy to find reasons for ignoring assurances given repeatedly, how 
could England rely upon other assurances which might be given by the same 
party? This meant that England no longer had any confidence in German 
policy, and London political circles must therefore not be surprised when 
they heard the echo of this declaration from Berlin. 

Actually, Dr. Goebbels argues, there could be no question of assurances 
given by Germany, and this was not the reason at all for the change in 
British policy. On the contrary, London regarded the establishment of the 
Protectorate as a suitable occasion for proclaiming in public a policy which 
in secret had been inaugurated ever since Germany had re-entered the field 
of international politics. That policy was aimed at encircling Germany with 
enemies, for the purpose of starving her gradually into moral, economic and 
political surrender. Until March of this year, this policy had been cleverly 
disguised, but after the events of March, Britain had believed that she could 
afford to come out into the open. 

In an aside, Dr. Goebbels admits that Germany is having difficulties in 
the Protectorate but he says these were of no importance and could not be 
compared with the difficulties Great Britain had had to contend with for 
decades in her own protectorates. Everybody knew, he says, that Britain 
reserved for herself the right to inspire protectorate populations with en- 
thusiasm for the greatness and prestige of the British Empire by bombing 
defenceless villages and flogging children in public. Such methods were the 
noble prerogative of humanitarian British policy, but Germany could see no 
reason whatever for the necessity to follow this bloody trail of British imperial- 
ism. There could be no talk of the Führer having broken his word by estab- 
lishing the Bohemian Protectorate, and he had never recognised Great 
Britain as arbitrator or gendarme in Central Europe. 

It would be interesting, he concludes, apart from deeds and words, to find 
out what Lord Halifax and His Majesty’s Government really had in mind. 
They would do well to give Germany a dictionary on British policy, and 
perhaps Lord Halifax might, after all and for a change, speak on this subject 
in his next speech. 
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No. 102 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Charles (Rome) 
No. 914 [R 4800/1/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1939 
Sir, 

I have received Sir Percy Loraine’s despatch No. 528! of the gth June, and 
I approve the language held by him with Count Ciano on the question of 
audiences with Signor Mussolini. 

2. I entirely agree that it is essential that the Ambassador should be able 
to see Signor Mussolini when he considers this to be necessary, but I think it 
may be advisable to put on record, in case difficulties arise in the future, the 
position in this matter according to strict international usage. According to 
this, Ambassadors accredited to the Quirinal have no definite right to demand 
audiences with Signor Mussolini. Though in practice it may be generally 
accepted that an Ambassador is entitled to seek an audience with the head of 
a State when he wishes, this privilege cannot be interpreted as extending to 
the head of the Government. Though Signor Mussolini is undoubtedly to all 
intents and purposes de facto the head of the Italian State, he is not so de jure, 
and any right that exists for demanding audiences can apply only to the case 
of the King. 

3. It should be noted that Satow (3rd edition, p. 154)? remarks that the 
right of audience even with the head of a State is in fact limited. He says: 
‘It is sometimes supposed that an Ambassador can demand access to the 
person of the head of the State at any time, but this is not the case, as the 
occasions on which the Ambassador can speak with the head of the State 
are limited by the etiquette of the Court or Government to which he is 
accredited.’ 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 No. 17. 
2 Sir E. Satow, À Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 3rd edition, London, 1932. 


No. 103 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23) 


No. 181 [C 8840/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 20, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that Mr. Strang arrived in Moscow during 
the morning of the 14th instant and handed me Your Lordship’s instructions! 
on the subject of the negotiations with the Soviet Union. After examining 
them with Mr. Strang I invited M. Naggiar, the French Ambassador, to 
come to His Majesty’s Embassy for a consultation the same evening. A 
further interview with M. Naggiar took place the next morning, the 15th, 


1 See No. 35. 
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when he had had time to examine Your Lordship’s memorandum of instruc- 
tions, of which we had given him a copy. We agreed that no verbal modifica- 
tions seemed necessary, except that it would be tactically inadvisable to 
stress the Baltic States’ objections to quite the bellicose extent of, for instance, 
the Estonian Foreign Minister’s public statement quoted in the memoran- 
dum. Mr. Strang also pointed out to us that it was not now the intention 
to put before the Soviet Government the argument expressed in paragraph 
8 of my instructions. To facilitate the conversations with M. Molotoy and 
M. Potemkin, where French would be the only possible language, French 
translations of all the most important portions of Your Lordship’s memoran- 
dum were prepared. We agreed that it was most important that the Soviet 
Government should have the views of His Majesty’s Government in Your 
Lordship’s own words on paper, having regard to the misunderstandings 
inevitably to be expected both from the cumbrous procedure of a conversa- 
tion in two languages and from the tendency of Soviet negotiators to read 
their suspicions into imperfectly understood verbal statements. 

2. At 5 o’clock the same afternoon M. Naggiar, Mr. Strang and myself 
proceeded to the Kremlin, where we were received by M. Molotov, with 
M. Potemkin as interpreter. 

3. I began the conversation, as provided for by Your Lordship’s instruc- 
tions, by stating the pleasure with which His Majesty’s Government noted 
the great extent to which agreement had already been reached as shown by 
the various points specified in paragraph 3 of your memorandum, which I 
proceeded to read. In most circumstances this should have formed a most 
promising gambit leading to an atmosphere of friendly understanding, but 
unfortunately M. Molotov was inclined to fear an attempt at compromising 
the Soviet position, and to examine with some distrust whether my allegation 
that we were basing this declared measure of agreement on the Soviet 
Government’s own proposals was justified by the Russian text. This led to 
an exchange of questions and answers, with repeated assurances on our side 
that we were only talking on general lines and were not formulating a text. 

4. I then proceeded to express the hope of His Majesty’s Government that 
it would now be possible to reach an agreement on the whole question of 
a treaty with no undue delay, adding that such a treaty should in our view 
be as short and simple as possible. There were, of course, a number of points 
in the Soviet draft*—notably, Articles 1(2), 5 and 6—which caused His 
Majesty’s Government some difficulty, and we proposed to examine these 
points round the table one by one, instead of the procedure hitherto followed 
of telegraphing between London and Moscow complete drafts of a treaty. 

5. The most important point still at issue between us arose, I continued, 
out of sub-paragraph (2) of Article 1 of the Soviet draft relating to aggressive 
action against certain countries therein specified by name. His Majesty’s 
Government thought it undesirable that there should be any such specific 
enumeration of the countries in whose defence the three signatory Powers 
would collaborate: I had discussed that point so fully in previous interviews 

2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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with M. Molotov that it was unnecessary for me now to do more than 
remind him that the three Baltic States had strong objections not only to 
receiving guarantees under the treaty, but also to being mentioned in the 
treaty at all. I would also point out that Poland and Roumania had made it 
quite clear—especially the latter—that they did not wish to be cited in 
such a treaty. 

6. At this stage of the interview it became clear that in order to facilitate 
translation of the views of His Majesty’s Government the best procedure 
would be for M. Potemkin to take our French text of the relevant portions 
of the memorandum of instructions and to translate orally direct therefrom. 
I therefore handed him the French translation of paragraphs g to 13 inclusive 
of the memorandum, but I made it clear that the English text (of which we 
also handed in a copy) was alone to be regarded as authoritative (copy 
enclosed, Enclosure 1).3 I would add here that, to make the expression of 
our instructions complete, we subsequently gave M. Molotov the text of 
paragraphs 1 to 3 of the memorandum (copy enclosed, Enclosure 2).4 

7. When M. Potemkin had finished M. Molotov said that he was dis- 
appointed at the tenor of our communication: he had expected from all he 
had seen in the British and French press that we would be the bearers of 
something much more positive and more in accordance with the views of the 
Soviet Government. We in return naturally deprecated undue reliance on 
unauthorised and ill-informed press comment, but M. Molotov said that 
his expectations had been, in fact, based to a considerable extent on other than 
press sources. He did not specify what these were. 

8. M. Molotov then put a series of questions with a view to elucidating 
the exact implications of the suggestion contained in paragraph 12 of the 
memorandum. I need not enter into details of this part of the conversation 
beyond stating that we made the intention and the effect of the proposal 
absolutely clear, Eventually we handed him the text of Articles 1 and 3 of 
the draft Agreement dated the 6th June, omitting the left-hand variant of 
Article 1(2). I enclose copy herein (Enclosure 3).5 

g. M. Molotov then proceeded to put a number of questions about the 
international background of these negotiations. 

10. His first question was whether His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government would be prepared to guarantee Finland, Estonia and 
Latvia if these three countries were willing to receive a guarantee. M. 
Naggiar and I replied that we had no instructions on this point: we had to 
deal with the situation as we found it, and the present attitude of these three 
Baltic states was well known. 

11. M. Molotov then questioned us as to the respective attitudes adopted 
by the Polish and Roumanian Governments towards our negotiations with 


3 Not reproduced here. The text is identical with that printed in No. 35, annex 1, except 
for an addition in paragraph 13. See No. 35, annex 1, note 3. 

4 Not reproduced here. The text is identical with that printed in No. 35, annex 1, except 
for an addition in paragraph 3 (2) (b). See No. 35, annex 1, note 2. 

5 Not reproduced here. The text is identical with that printed in No. 35, annex 2. 
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the Soviet Government. We based our replies on the communications made 
to Your Lordship at Geneva on behalf of the Roumanian Government by 
M. Cretzianu,® and on the account of the Polish Government’s attitude given 
to Mr. Strang by the Polish Ambassador in London on the roth June.” He 
asked how we thought the Polish Government would regard our present 
proposals. We told him that His Majesty’s Government had understood, 
after enquiry in Warsaw, that the Polish Government would not be likely to 
raise objection to the system foreshadowed in the Anglo-French draft of the 
25th May,* and that the general idea of our present draft was the same as 
that of the earlier draft. We could not recall whether similar enquiries had 
been made in the Baltic capitals. He then reverted to the attitude of the 
three Baltic States, and suggested that their respective views were by no 
means identical: the Latvian Foreign Minister had, for example, carefully 
refrained from associating himself with the violent statements recently made 
by the Finnish and Estonian Foreign Ministers. The drift of his remarks was 
that, since there were already shades of difference in the attitudes of the three 
Governments, the three Governments might be brought in time to change 
their views. We told him of the line taken by the Latvian Minister at his 
interview at the Foreign Office on the 12th June? and said that, if there were 
shades of difference, the attitude of the three countries was still that they did 
not wish to be mentioned in the proposed treaty or to be made the object of 
a guarantee without their consent. 

12. He then asked whether in the guarantees which we had given to other 
States (Belgium, Greece, Poland, Roumania and Turkey) we had made 
provision for jojnt assistance to third States. We gave him an outline of the 
arrangements so far made with those countries. He asked whether our 
arrangement with Poland dealt with the case of an attack on Lithuania. 
We repeated to him what the Polish Ambassador in London had said to the 
Soviet Ambassador on this point, namely, that when the Anglo-Polish 
Declaration spoke of an indirect threat to the independence of Poland, what 
the two Governments had had in mind was possible action against Danzig, 
which was not, of course, Polish territory, The question of assistance to 
Lithuania had not been discussed with M. Beck. He then said that he under- 
stood that Poland would help Great Britain in the event of an attack on the 
Netherlands. Was this so? Bearing in mind that M. Beck had wished that 
his assurances to His Majesty’s Government on this point should remain 
confidential, Mr. Strang confined himself to saying that the question of deal- 
ing with an indirect threat to either country would no doubt have to be 
discussed during the negotiation of the formal treaty foreshadowed in the 
Anglo-Polish Declaration, but that nothing definite had yet been settled. 

13. It was somewhat irritating to be interrogated in this way, but we 
thought it well to reply as fully as we could, in order to give M. Molotov an 
impression of frankness on our part, and because His Majesty’s Government 
would in any event be obliged in due course, by the treaty itself, to inform 


6 See Volume V of this Series, No. 601. 7 See No. 22. 
8 See Volume V of this Series, No. 624. ? See No. 37. 
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the Soviet Government fully of the terms of their guarantees to other States. 
I would add that the entire burden of this part of the interview was borne 
by Mr. Strang alone and I wish to put on record my appreciation of the skill 
and discretion with which he reinforced his knowledge and grasp of the 
various points involved. 

14. I had thought of confining the interview to this question of the 
guarantees and other States, but M. Molotov expressed his desire to learn 
the views of His Majesty’s Government on all other debatable points. We 
consequently read out to him, as before, a French rendering of paragraphs 15 
to 17 inclusive of the memorandum of instructions, and left with him a copy 
of the English text (copy enclosed—Enclosures 4 and 5).!° Paragraph 18 of 
the memorandum was only put verbally as a point of purely juristic or 
technical nature. M. Molotov asked a few questions but made no particular 
comment. Finally, he said he would study the material supplied to him and 
would summon us to another meeting in due course. 

15. The next day, the 16th June, we were again summoned to the Kremlin 
and M. Molotov handed us, in Russian, the text of the Soviet reply of which 
I have the honour to enclose a translation (Enclosure 6).!' My telegram 
No. 127" of that date contained so full a summary of the conversation that 
I hope I may be excused from repeating it now. But in view of the last 
sentence in paragraph 2 of Your Lordship’s telegram No. 1421 of today’s 
date, I would like to state that, amongst the points made by Mr. Strang, the 
argument that our guarantees to Poland and Roumania constitute a sub- 
stantial protection to the Soviet Union, was most clearly brought out. 

16. It is worth noting, as typical of the atmosphere with which we have 
to contend, that M. Molotov was most emphatic in his anxiety to make us 
understand that, in his view, the British and French Governments were 
treating the Russians as simpletons (‘naivny’) and fools (‘duraki’). It 
became necessary for M. Potemkin to assure him that he had well and truly 
rendered the word ‘duraki’ as ‘imbéciles.’ 

17. On the other hand, when we brought up the question of issuing 
communiqués to the press (on the line that whereas our two Embassies had 
maintained absolute silence here we had been somewhat surprised by a 
“Tass communique!’ stating that the impression produced in Soviet circles 
by the previous conversation had not been entirely satisfactory), M. Molotov 
had his own quite legitimate grievance in this matter of atmosphere. He 
pointed aut that the Soviet Government had been continually shot at for 
weeks past by British and French journalists and also by parliamentary 
questioners, but that a remarkable reticence had on the whole been shown by 
Soviet organs of publicity. My French colleague and I are of opinion that, 
in fact, our interests have even more suffered from the publicity in question 


19 Not reproduced here. The text is identical with that printed in No. 35, annex 1, 
except for a minor alteration in the last line of paragraph 16. See No. 35, annex 1, note 4. 

M Not reproduced here. The text is identical with that in Moscow telegram No. 128. 
See No. 69. 

12 No. 73. 13 No. 89. 14 Sec No. 66. 
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but M. Molotov was technically in the right. We confined ourselves to 
repeating that we would continue to abstain from giving any impressions 
to journalists; and we were glad to note next day that the Soviet press 
published nothing beyond the bare announcement that a meeting had taken 
place. 

18, Finally, I would pay tribute to the valuable assistance rendered by 
the French Ambassador in both these conversations. His clear and logical 
mind, together with his ability to sum up a situation or a problem in concise 
and limpid terms, helped on many an occasion to dispel the mist of [? mis] 
understanding and suspicion. I should add that M. Naggiar took occasion 
to lay stress on the earnest desire of his Government to bring negotiations 
to an early and successful conclusion. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 


No. 104 
Mr. Snow (Helsingfors) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 29) 


No. 135 [C 9100/3356/18] 
HELSINGFORS, June 20, 1939 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 75, of the roth April, 1937,! will be found a 
description of my first interview with Field-Marshal Baron Mannerheim 
after arrival at this post. I there recorded that, after expressing deep mis- 
givings as to the effect on France of the Franco-Soviet Alliance, the Field- 
Marshal went on to describe bolshevism as the world’s greatest menace, and 
expressed his astonishment that this should not be realised by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

2. On the 18th instant Field-Marshal Mannerheim was present at a dinner 
given by the Acting Minister of Defence, M. Erkko (the Finnish Foreign 
Minister), to General Sir Walter Kirke,* who had arrived in this country the 
day previously on a five days’ visit as the guest of the Minister of Defence. 
Both on this occasion and on the day following I had the privilege of con- 
versations with the Field-Marshal. 

3. I thought it best to begin by recalling the earlier conversation just 
mentioned, and I then went on to say that, remembering the Field-Marshal’s 
views, I realised that he must be very unfavourably impressed by the negotia- 
tions which were taking place in Moscow between His Majesty’s and the 
Soviet Governments. If that were so, I would like to ask him to bear in mind 
that the chief benefit which His Majesty’s Government looked to from an 
alliance with Soviet Russia was no doubt that it would so strengthen the 
opposition to aggression that it could not be challenged, that peace would 
accordingly be preserved, and that thus no guarantee given to Finland would 


' Not printed, * Director-General of Territorial Army: appointed Inspector-General 
of Home Defences on July 1. 
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in practice ever be called upon. (General Kirke had previously informed me 
that he intended to pursue this line with the Ficld-Marshal.) 

4. Field-Marshal Mannerheim responded in a very friendly way to this 
opening, and assured me that he fully understood and sympathised with the 
position of His Majesty’s Government. Indeed, he had himself been saying 
to his friends that only three alternatives existed: either an arrangement 
between Soviet Russia and Great Britain, or one between Soviet Russia and 
Germany, or no arrangement between Soviet Russia and either Great 
Britain or Germany. Of these three alternatives the second would be the 
worst from Finland’s point of view: the third would, in the case of war, be 
equally bad, since it would mean that Soviet Russia, after the combatants 
had exhausted themselves, would have free play. The remaining alternative 
was the first one; consequently, that was the best one. I asked the Field- 
Marshal if his friends accepted these ideas: he said he had found they met 
with some acceptance. He added, however, that he wished to make it plain 
that in so speaking he was taking a ‘theoretical and international’ point of 
view. Asa Finn, he must tell me that he would regard a compulsory guaran- 
tee by Russia as entirely unacceptable, and that the whole country was 
united on this point. The Field-Marshal then went on, speaking with great 
earnestness, to assure me that the loyalty of the Finnish army was beyond 
question, and that it would ‘obey its orders’. I believe this to be the case, and 
that the army’s orders in question would be to resist aggression from what- 
ever quarter first offered. 

5. I went on to enquire whether the Field-Marshal would see any objec- 
tion, from the Finnish point of view, to an alliance between the Soviet and 
His Majesty’s Governments, provided that there were no clause involving 
any compulsory guarantee for Finland, and I recalled Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement of the 7th June,’ that it was manifestly impossible to impose a 
guarantee on States which did not desire it. The Field-Marshal replied that 
he considered there could be no ground for objection in the case I stated. 

6. I later repeated to M. Erkko the Field-Marshal’s argument mentioned 
at the outset of paragraph 4 above. M. Erkko said he did not agree. He 
considered that the best thing for Finland would be that Soviet Russia 
should have no alliance with anybody. 

7. Apart from the aversion and hostility which, for the reasons mentioned 
in my despatch No. 1214 of the 6th June, would be excited in Finland by a 
compulsory Russian guarantee, General Kirke mentioned to me last night 
that Field-Marshal Mannerheim during his first conversation had main- 
tained that a guarantee would be likely to be followed by the immediate 
practical consequence that Soviet Russia would proceed on the basis of the 
guarantee to demand a say in Finland’s defence schemes. This could not, 
of course, be tolerated by Finland. I suggested to General Kirke that a reply 
to this latter argument might be an offer by His Majesty’s Government to 
give assistance in planning Finland’s defences (i.e., the same assistance as 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 348, cols. 400-2. 
* Not printed. 
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had in earlier days been provided by General Kirke’s own mission’). Such an 
offer should not be unwelcome to Finland (provided that no offer were made 
of French assistance) and could not reasonably be objected to by Soviet 
Russia. General Kirke was at the moment on the point of leaving for a tour 
of inspection in the Viborg district, and a further report on his visit must 
accordingly be deferred until next fortnight’s bag. 
I have, &c., 
T. M. Snow 


P.S.—I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Moscow. 


T. M.S. 


3 General Kirke was head of a British Naval, Military, and Air Force Mission to Finland, 
1924-5. 


No. 105 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to the French Ambassador 


[C 8725/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1939 
My dear Ambassador, 

I enclose herewith a copy! of the telegram which was sent to our Ambas- 
sador in Moscow after your conversation with the Secretary of State yesterday.2 
You will notice that we have told Sir W. Seeds that the French Government 
would prefer that the two Ambassadors should give M. Molotov the draft of 
Article 1 agreed upon on Saturday last instead of inviting M. Molotov to 
produce a draft of his own. Lord Halifax felt, however, that in a matter of 
tactics such as this we must leave the final decision to the men on the spot 
who alone can judge what is most suitable in an atmosphere prevailing at 
the time. 

Lord Halifax would be greatly obliged if the French Government could 
see their way to sending immediate instructions to M. Naggiar in conformity 
with those sent to Sir W. Seeds in the present telegram. 

As regards the last sentence in the telegram, I would explain that this 
refers to the question of whether we should not accept M. Molotov’s clause 
which stipulates that the signatories will not conclude a separate armistice 
or peace. This question is being discussed this morning with the Prime 
Minister and M. Bonnet’s views which you communicated to Cadogan in 
your letter of yesterday} will be borne in mind. 

As regards the two other subsidiary points mentioned in your letter, you 
will see that we are in substantial agreement with M. Bonnet. 


O. SARGENT 
1 The telegram in question was No. 142 to Moscow, printed as No. 89. 
2 See No. g1. 
3 No. 85. 
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No. 106 


Letter from Sir O. Sargent to the French Ambassador 
[C 8725/3350/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1939 
My dear Ambassador, 

With reference to my letter of this morning,! I now enclose a further 
telegram? to our Ambassador in Moscow which gives the decision reached 
this morning regarding the question as to whether or not we should agree 
to M. Molotov’s proposal that the signatories of the Anglo-French-Russian 
Agreement would undertake not to conclude a separate armistice or peace. 
The decision reached is, as you will see, in conformity with the views of 
M. Bonnet, and Lord Halifax hopes that your Government will be accord- 
ingly ready to send similar instructions to M. Naggiar on this subject. 

O. SARGENT 


1 No, 105. 
2 The telegram in question was No. 143 to Moscow, printed as No. 94. 


No. 107 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 20, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

The Italian Ambassador called yesterday on State Secretary Weizsäcker 
with a view to enquiring, I think, anxiously as to what was the meaning of 
Goebbels’ political speech at Danzig on June 17.1 There had been no 
previous intention that Goebbels should make it (he was billed to speak 
merely on cultural matters) and even the German press announced that it 
had been made impromptu. 

I suspect, though admittedly it is only intuition, that Attolico was im- 
mediately instructed from Rome to ascertain the reasons for this speech. Such 
instructions would be in accordance with what I believe to be the fact, 
namely that the Italo-German military alliance was conditional on Italy 
being kept fully informed in future of any German intentions which might 
be of a nature to provoke an international conflict and particularly in regard 
to Poland. 

It is obviously not in Italian interests to incur that risk in respect of a 
country with which her relations are normally friendly, At the same time 
Goebbels’ speech, which must have been made at Hitler’s own orders and of 
which the Italian Government had again no prior knowledge, proves how 
impossible it is to rely on Hitler’s word if he suddenly gets worked up into a 
passion as the result of ill-treatment of Germans, such as (see my telegram 
No. 261 Saving? of yesterday) I believe to have been the fact on this occasion. 


1 See No. 93. 2 Not printed. 
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In view of our identity of interests in this matter, I suggest that it would 
be most desirable to take at this stage sooner than later Mussolini into our 
confidence over the Danzig Corridor question with a view to soliciting his 
assistance in finding a solution which has some prospect of satisfying both 
parties. I see no reason why he should refuse to co-operate (quite the contrary 
if the French would go half way to meet him) and if he kept the Germans 
informed of our démarche it would be a help rather than a hindrance, as 
proving to the latter the sincerity of our desire to find a satisfactory solution. 

If I learn later what Weizsäcker’s answer was, I shall let you know. I 
enclose copy of this letter in case you wish to send it to Rome. 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 108 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 


[C 8854/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 20, 1939 


I am perturbed about the various stories I hear from non-German sources 
of Polish unreasonableness and provocative acts against Germans and German 
institutions in Poland. Kennard’s telegram No. 60! mentions some of them. 

We have assumed vast responsibilities in guaranteeing Poland against 
attack and the fact entitles us to use strong language, if necessary, at Warsaw. 
The champagne of freedom and of our guarantee has gone to the head of 
the Poles and they are a reckless race anyway. 

Personally I am not impressed by the consideration that we should be 
over tender of their susceptibilities at this juncture. Without claiming better 
knowledge and judgment of their own case than they have themselves, it 
scems to me that the sooner it is impressed upon them that it is in their own 
interests to find a solution that has a chance of permanence and consequently 
to abandon excessive hostility to Germany, the better it will be for everybody 
concerned, 

I have given this question deep and earnest reflection and what I would 
in the public interest recommend is a question in the House of Commons 
about these incidents and a reply to the effect that a serious warning in the 
interests of the peace of Europe has been or is being conveyed to the Polish 
Government stringently to repress all acts of unjustifiable provocation, or, 
if you will, that our guarantee is subject to the observation of the rules of 
international and goodneighbourly relations. 

I realise that objections will be raised to this but it is too serious a matter 
not to risk that. Therefore with the experience of last year in my mind I 
believe this to be the best method of dealing with this dangerous question. 


1 The reference is presumably to Warsaw telegram No. 60 Saving, printed as No. 79. 
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A public statement of this kind proves more than anything else that, while 
we shall fight about Danzig if the Germans use force, we are alive at the 
same time to our responsibility and duty to ensure a reasonable attitude on 


the part of the Poles.? 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


I leave it to you to send a copy of this to Warsaw or not. 


2 On July 8 Sir A. Cadogan wrote to Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes in connexion with this letter, 
pointing out that ‘Herr Hitler’s policy will not be decided by the wrongs of the German 
minority in Poland . . . but purely by the possibilities of the international situation. If and 
when he chooses to unleash the German propaganda machine against the Poles the actual 
facts of the situation will be a very minor consideration’. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, the Secretary of State felt that a Parliamentary statement on the lines suggested ‘could 
only have the effect of encouraging the German Government to believe that we were 
weakening in our support of the Poles and preparing the way for another Munich’. This 
would be ‘fatal to the prospects of preserving peace’. 
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CHAPTER III 


Russian rejection of revised Anglo-French proposals: 

British memorandum to the German Government on 

the latter’s denunciation of the Anglo-German Naval 

Agreement: Anglo-Turkish negotiations: the situa- 
tion in Danzig. (June 21-28, 1939) 


No. 109 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 521 Telegraphic [R 5063/1/22] 
ROME, June 21, 1939, 1.20 p.m. 

General tone of Italian press suggests that from about June 14 onwards 
a deliberate anti-British campaign has been gradually worked up. Anti- 
French tone has temporarily disappeared and there are no offensive allusions 
to the U.S.S.R. 

2. Most of the fire is directed to the situation in the Far East. The press is 
unanimous in this connexion in praising Japanese firmness and alleging 
British impotence, the loss of British prestige and the humiliation of His 
Majesty’s Government (see my despatch No. 577!). 

3. Press as a whole takes the line that Great Britain is in a desperate situa- 
tion on all fronts whether the Far East, Russian negotiations, Palestine, India 
or Arabia, and alleges the decadence of the British Empire. Your Lordship’s 
speech of June 13? has had an unfavourable reception and is not considered 
to have contributed to a clarification of the situation. I fear also that its 
suggestion of eventual negotiations has been interpreted here as a sign of 
weakening of the British attitude. 

4. Mr. Strang’s mission is either represented as indicating forthcoming 
capitulation of His Majesty’s Government to Soviet demands or is alleged to 
have failed in its purpose. It is stated that he has not been well received in 
Moscow and attention is drawn to criticisms in the Soviet press of United 
Kingdom and France. 

5. Prominence is given to recent terrorist outbreaks in Palestine, stated to 
be instigated by the Jews, and the Arabs are said to be exasperated by British 
policy. Visit of an emissary of Ibn Saud to Herr Hitler is said to have caused 
consternation in London. Most of the papers reproduce message from Cairo 

1 Not printed. 

2 The reference is apparently to Lord Halifax’s speech in the House of Lords on June 12. 
See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 113, cols. 428-37. 
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of June 19 regarding conclusion of defensive pact between Yemen, Iraq and 
Saudi-Arabia and interpret this as a coalition of Arab states against England. 
Ibn Saud is said to have delivered an ultimatum to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. This evening’s press published details of British bombardment of 
‘unarmed Arabs’ in Aden. 

6. Italian press is also beginning again to speak of the difficulties faced by 
the British administration in India and to allude to British tyranny in Cyprus. 
It also enlarges on the recent incident at Cawnpore, in describing which 
‘Giornale d'Italia’ of June 21 states that ‘with a little Indian blood England 
seeks to re-establish her compromised prestige’. 

7. Report has it that Signor Mussolini is still in a bad humour presumably 
as regards ourselves in particular. 

8. As regards Far Eastern situation please see my telegram No. 520.4 

3 No defensive pact was concluded between Yemen, Iraq, and Saudi-Arabia in 1939. 
The Iraqi Foreign Minister headed a mission which visited Riyadh from June 2g to July 6: 
a statement issued after the visit referred to the identity of interests and common policy of 
the two Governments. 

4 Not printed. In this telegram Sir P. Loraine gave his opinion that Anglo-Italian 
relations would be ‘deeply affected’ by the degree of determination shown by His Majesty’s 
Government in dealing with Japanese threats to British interests at Tientsin. 


No. 110 
Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 
No. 274 Telegraphic [R 4746/1/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1939, 3.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 501,! paragraph 14. 

I am not prepared to embark on discussion with the Italian Government 
as to the exact nature of the obligations which we interpret the joint Anglo- 
Turkish Declaration of May 12 to entail and I trust accordingly that it will not 
be necessary to revert with Count Ciano to the question which he put to you. 

For your own information, however, we do not interpret the Declaration 
as binding us to go to the assistance of Turkey in the event of an attack on that 
country by Bulgaria alone and unaided. The guarantee which we have given 
to Roumania applies at present to attack from any quarter, including, there- 


fore, Bulgaria. 
1 No. 10. 


No. 111 
Sir M. Palairet (Athens) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 21, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 269 Telegraphic [R 5040/661/67] 
ATHENS, June 21, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s telegram No. 297.! 
Roumanian Ambassador, whom I know well, assures me no German 


1 No, 87. 
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pressure whatever was brought to bear on M. Gafencu here. German 

Minister merely exchanged a few commonplaces with him at official recep- 

tion after being introduced to him at Roumanian Ambassador’s suggestion. 
Repeated to Angora, Bucharest and Belgrade. 


No. 112 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [C 8710/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 132.1 

I see no objection to the new draft Preamble in paragraph 3 of your tele- 
gram and you are authorised to propose it to M. Molotov if you think it 
would assist the negotiations. 

As regards the introductory words to Article 1 I am prepared that you 
should abandon the phrase used in our draft of June 6? in favour of that used 
in the Soviet draft. I notice, however, that according to your telegram 
No, 1143 the phrase in the Soviet draft was ‘immediately all effective assis- 
tance’. This phrase seems to be preferable to the one you now suggest, i.e. 
‘all immediate and effective assistance’; but I am prepared to leave this point 
of drafting to your discretion. 

As regards Article 2 of our draft of June 6, I agree to the two articles by 
which you propose to replace it. 

I hope that armed with these new concessions as well as those contained 
in my telegrams Nos. 141,4 1425 and 143° you will now be able to start with- 
out further delay on the actual negotiation of definite texts. I would much 
regret any continuance of long-range discussions which have hitherto 
characterised these negotiations and of which M. Molotov’s memorandum 
in your telegram No. 1287 is the latest example. His Majesty’s Government 
attach the utmost importance to an early agreement and I know that I can 
count on you to do your utmost to ensure that progress shall be as speedy as 
possible. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 97. 2 See No. 35, annex 2. 

3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 4 No. 76. s No. 89. 

6 No. 94. 7 No. 69. 
No. 113 


Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 146 Telegraphic [C 87r1/3356/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 134.1 
The disadvantages of meeting M. Molotov on this point are (a) we shall 
offend Polish susceptibilities by providing for a case of Polish aggression 

1 No. 99. 
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against Russia (see Warsaw telegram No. 1732), (b) if we guarantee Russia 
against Poland, we may be faced by a Polish demand for the extension of our 
guarantee to cover a case of Russian aggression against Poland. 

2. It seems a pity to incur these difficulties merely in order to cover a 
contingency which in practice could never arise, namely, aggression by Poland 
on Russia without German assistance. 

3. IfM. Molotov reverts to the point you should frankly explain our point 
of view as stated above. Should he remain obdurate and if it is impossible 
to get him to accept any form of words to meet this difficulty, such as those 
outlined in paragraphs 3 and 4 of your telegram, you are authorised to say 
that if Soviet Government attach capital importance to receiving a guarantee 
which would have a general character as far as Europe was concerned we 
do not want to delay agreement on account of hypothetical cases which can 
never arise, and that we are prepared to meet Soviet Government’s wishes. 

4. We shall then have to settle difficulties with Poland, which are real but 
in our opinion not insurmountable, in the course of coming negotiations with 
Polish Government. 

5. As regards solution referred to in paragraph 4 of your telegram, second 
sentence simply means that if Germany joined Poland in attack on Russia 
we should be obliged to assist the latter. But you are not tied to any parti- 
cular wording. 

6. As regards your suggestion in paragraph 5, I am not clear whether you 
contemplate that the exclusion of Polish attack from scope of Staff conversa- 
tions should form subject of previous agreement with Soviet Government or 
that we should merely refuse to discuss this contingency if the Soviet repre- 
sentatives raise it during Staff conversations. If you can obtain the former it 
will be better than nothing. 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 586. 


No. 114 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23) 
No. 21 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8837/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 21, 1939 
‘Tass’ communiqué of which following is translation appeared in press this 
morning. 

‘A report appeared yesterday in certain German newspapers alleging 
that the Soviet Government were insisting in the course of the negotiations 
with England and France on their Far Eastern borders being guaranteed 
and that this formed an obstacle to the conclusion of an agreement. ‘“Tass” 
is authorised to state that this report is devoid of foundation and is a fabri- 
cation.’ 
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No. 115 
Sir M. Palairet (Athens) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 24) 
No. 52 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5151/66/67] 
ATHENS, June 21, 1939 


Under-Secretary at Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in giving me an account 
today of M. Gafencu’s visit, said that he had wanted Greek Government to 
urge Turkish Government not to include Article 6 in Franco-Turkish Agree- 
ment. Greck Government had declined to do this, pointing out objections 
to making a difference between texts of Turkish agreements with England 
and France: but they had agreed to an alternative proposal of M. Gafencu’s, 
and had suggested to Turkish Government (while leaving it entirely to them 
to decide) that it might be possible to hasten conclusion of final Anglo- 
Turkish Agreement (in which Article 6 is, I understand, to be differently 
phrased) and then to draft Franco-Turkish Agreement on parallel lines. 
From a telegram from Belgrade which M. Mavroudis read me I gathered, 
however, that Yugoslav Government had already put first suggestion to 
Turkish Government, who had replied that to have different texts for England 
and France would have consequences more dangerous than those appre- 
hended by Yugoslavia. Full explanations would however be given by the 
Turkish Government before the Assembly which would remove all doubts. 
I suppose, therefore, that the idea of hastening the signature of the Anglo- 
Turkish Agreement and postponing that of the Franco-Turkish one will not 
be pursued. 

2. Roumanian Ambassador told me confidentially that M. Gafencu had 
decided no longer to convey messages from the Yugoslav Government to other 
Powers. In future they would have to speak for themselves. They have 
apparently now done so at Angora. 

I am sending copies of this telegram by this bag for transmission by bag to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Angora, Bucharest, Belgrade and Sofia. 


No. 116 
Foreign Office Memorandum' 


[C 8919/54/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1939 
An oral exchange of views has taken place with M. Beck concerning the 
handling of a situation arising in Danzig which does not involve a direct 
attack on Poland by Germany but which threatens Polish influence in the 

Free City and which may accordingly lead to the outbreak of war. 
2. M. Beck was informed? that His Majesty’s Government supposed that if 
the Polish Government wished to establish that there was a clear threat to 
Polish independence, they would desire to consult with His Majesty’s Govern- 


1 A copy of this memorandum was sent on June 30 to Sir E. Phipps for communication 
to the French Government. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 346. 
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ment before taking any irrevocable action. But if an immediate threat de- 
veloped, requiring instantaneous counter-action on the part of Poland, as to 
which there would be no time for consultation, His Majesty’s Government 
expressed the wish to be informed of the manner in which the Polish Govern- 
ment thought such a threat would develop and of the steps they would con- 
template taking to avert or counter it. 

3. M. Beck replied’ that no casus belli would arise in connection with the 
Danzig question unless Germany took forcible measures there and en- 
deavoured to face Poland with a fait accompli. His Majesty’s Government 
would be immediately informed of any development which might necessitate 
action on the part of the Polish Government. As regards the intentions of the 
Polish Government, M. Beck said that he could not state what definite action 
the Polish Government would take in a hypothetical case until he was aware 
how this case was likely to present itself. The Polish Government would fully 
weigh the consequences of any action they might feel it necessary to take and 
would not blindly precipitate a crisis which might lead to war. 

4. In reply to a specific request* for some indication of the Polish attitude 
in the event of Danzig declaring its union with Germany and taking what- 
ever practical steps were necessary to make this union effective without the 
entry of German troops into Danzig, M. Beck replieds that isolated action by 
the Danzig Senate was not in his opinion probable. Germany would have 
to take position in regard to any such action and it was on the German 
position that the Polish Government would base its own. If the Danzig 
authorities took any action against Polish interests or persons, as the result of 
a desire for union with Germany, the Polish Government would have to 
react in an energetic manner. This would be proportionate to the action 
taken either by the Danzig authorities or by Germany. 

5. In view of the possibility that the German Government might confront 
the Polish Government with a fait accompli in Danzig, and might then repre- 
sent the Polish reaction to this fait accompli as aggression by Poland, a further 
approach was made to M. Beck.‘ His Majesty’s Government expressed the 
hope that in the possible event of the Danzig Senate making a display of 
force without actively resorting to violence the Polish Government might be 
able to hold their hand to give time for His Majesty’s Government and other 
Governments concerned to make it clear to the German Government that 
Poland would be supported in resisting any forcible or unilateral solution. 
This warning might be accompanied by certain preparatory military 
measures on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

6. M. Beck agreed? that an exchange of views between the two Govern- 
ments in case of a unilateral attempt to change the international status of 
Danzig was necessary. It was however impossible at the moment to foresee 
all the eventualities which might confront Poland in such a case. He agreed 
that if a violation of the Danzig Statute should be of a kind to permit delay 
in the application of military measures by Poland without compromising the 

3 Ibid. No. 355. + Ibid. No. 442. 5 Ibid. No. 459. 

é Ibid. No. 636. 7 Ibid. No. 675. 
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general political situation of Poland, common pressure on Germany should 
be adopted. M. Beck asked for further information as to the preparatory 
military measures His Majesty’s Government would contemplate in order to 
reinforce any démarche at Berlin. He considered that such measures should 
leave no doubt in the mind of the German Government as to the intention of 
other Governments to support Poland with all their forces in defence of 
Polish vital interests, and should reassure Polish public opinion and remove 
any doubt that the diplomatic intervention of His Majesty’s Government 
might end in proposing a compromise unacceptable to Poland. 

7. His Majesty’s Ambassador in Warsaw has since been authorised? to 
inform M. Beck that the preparatory measures His Majesty’s Government 
bad in mind were progressive mobilisation measures of all three Services. 


8 See No. 67. 


No. 117 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. gor [C 8424/15/18] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1939 

In the course of a conversation with Sir Alexander Cadogan on 10th June, 
the Polish Ambassador spoke shortly on the subject of the European situation. 

2. Count Raczynski said that his impression was that Herr Hitler realised 
that action against Poland or Danzig would precipitate a European war which 
he did not want. In His Excellency’s opinion it was essential for Herr Hitler 
to produce some success before the Nuremberg Rally in September, and he 
thought it possible that it might take the form of the incorporation of Slo- 
vakia into the Reich. This would still further encircle Poland though the 
Polish-Slovak frontier was comparatively easy to defend and lateral com- 
munications in Slovakia itself were bad. 

3. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that all things were possible, but it seemed 
to him that the incorporation of Slovakia would be repeating and accentuat- 
ing the error of Prague and would not produce much enthusiasm in Germany 
itself. 

4. Count Raczynski agreed and added that it would also antagonise 
Hungary though she might be pacified by a promise of the ultimate transfer 


to her of all or part of Slovakia. Lam, &c., 


HALIFAX 
No. 118 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 19) 
No. 705 E [C 8611/32/18]. 
My Lord, BERLIN, June 21, 1939 
I have the honour to submit for Your Lordship’s special consideration the 
accompanying memorandum! which has been drawn up by Mr. Magowan, 
1 Not printed. 
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Commercial Counsellor, in regard to economic conditions in Germany at the 
present time. 

2. Your Lordship will observe that Mr. Magowan is inclined to deprecate 
the over-simplified theory that Herr Hitler will be forced to go to war by the 
imminence of economic collapse in Germany. I personally share this view, 
since a state of economic collapse is obviously not the best state in which to 
enter a war. On the other hand, the strain—mental and material—under 
which the country is at the present time working, and to which Mr. Mago- 
wan’s memorandum bears ample testimony, is being borne on the strength of 
a psychological stimulus, the effect of which cannot be expected to be per- 
manent. (One of the most interesting phenomena in the public reactions to 
Herr Hitler’s various coups has been the increasing transience of the satisfac- 
tion generated, the return of the Saar being relatively much more of a success 
internally than the absorption of Bohemia and Moravia.) As things are, even 
if life becomes no more exacting, Herr Hitler must somehow keep before his 
people: (a) its destiny, and (b) the dangers of the moment. The emphasis 
is at present on (b)—the encirclement policy. This is a facile and almost 
traditional German bogy, but it may in time lose its power to terrify if 
Germany is not, in fact, attacked, in which case a reversion to (a)—Danzig 
and the Corridor—may become necessary sooner rather than later. 

3. But supposing Herr Hitler decided to dispense with drugging the 
German nation, could he really persuade the people to continue to tolerate 
the discomforts which they are now enduring? I personally am inclined to 
doubt it, unless he is able to provide some kind of material inducement— 
better food, shorter hours of work and so on—in place of the psychological 
stimulus. To do this, however, he must, in the end, turn away from his 
present economic policy, which is based on State expenditure on arms and 
building, and encourage exports and secondary industries which supply 
minor popular luxuries. What, then, is to become of the Hermann Göring 
Werke and other similar concerns which cannot compete very well in the 
export market and whose products will be redundant at home? German 
economy has been organised so long on a purely militarist-autarchic basis 
that it will be a matter of very great, if not insuperable, difficulty to reverse 
the process and reknit the fabric of free commerce with the outside world 
without severe dislocation and unemployment. 

4. The danger, therefore, is that, rather than risk these incalculable de- 
velopments at a time when the external tension has necessarily been dimin- 
ished and his hold on the popular mind lessened, Herr Hitler may risk any 
chance which offers a prospect of some economic benefit, even temporary, 
plus a political success. He will always argue that he may once more achieve 
his object without a war. 

5. There is one further fact to be kept in mind: the paramount considera- 
tion of prestige. A German said the other day to a member of my staff: 
‘Danzig is not the real problem. The real problem is whether Herr Hitler 
can change his economic policy without seeming to do so.’ Just as for reasons 
of prestige Herr Hitler will be unable to abandon the Danzig claim, to which 
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he has deliberately committed himself, so, even though he will not be forced 
to go to war by economic collapse, he may yet be forced by the requirements 
of prestige to continue an economic policy which demands an increasingly 
violent psychological stimulus to make it work. The possibilities of his being 
able to provide that stimulus without war are steadily diminishing. 

6. While it is no part of Mr. Magowan’s memorandum to suggest any line 
of policy for His Majesty’s Government to meet the situation which he des- 
cribes, it may be worth stating the problem here. It is, briefly, how to enable 
Herr Hitler to rebuild German economy on a peace-time basis (as Mr. 
Magowan says Germany is and has long been really at war) without losing 
political face and without involving further hardships and disillusionment for 
the Gerfnan working man. In the present state of British public opinion it 
is hard to imagine the necessary, even if superficial, concessions being made 
to facilitate Herr Hitler’s tasks. 

7. A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Department of Overseas 


Trade. 
I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 119 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23) 


No. 182 [C 8867/3356/18] 


My Lord, MOSCOW, June 21, 1939 


I have the honour to transmit to you herewith the text of the observations 
made to M. Molotov by the French Ambassador and myself at our interview 
this afternoon as reported in paragraph 1 of my telegram No. 135! of today’s 


date. T have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 
1 No. 123. 


ExcLosuRE IN No. 119 


Text of Observations made to M. Molotov by His Majesty s Ambassador and the 
French Ambassador at Moscow on June 21, 1939 


Les Gouvernements britannique et français ont examiné attentivement la 
réponse remise le 16 juin! par M. Molotov aux Ambassadeurs de France et de 
Grande-Bretagne. Ils ont apprécié la franchise avec laquelle le Gouverne- 
ment des Soviets a exprimé son point de vue. 

2. Il y a dans cette réponse certains éléments qui semblent aux deux 
Gouvernements justifier une mise au point. 

3. Notamment, certaines des remarques du deuxième alinéa du § 2 de la 
réponse soviétique du 16 juin ne tiennent pas un compte tout à fait exact des 
termes des articles 1 et 3 du projet soumis le 15 juin à l’appréciation du 
Gouvernement soviétique.? Ces articles prévoient que la France, la Grande- 

1 See Nos. 69 and 103. 2 See Nos. 60 and 103. 
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Bretagne et PU.R.S.S. s'engagent à se donner, dans les conditions définies 
par ces articles, une assistance mutuelle à elles-mêmes et non, comme le 
paraît croire M. Molotov, à l’État tiers attaqué. 

4. Il n’est pas non plus exact de dire que les Gouvernements britannique 
et français ne sont pas désireux de prendre l’engagement de prêter une assis- 
tance immédiate à l’Union soviétique dans le cas où l’'U.R.S.S. serait engagée 
dans des hostilités avec un agresseur à la suite d’une attaque de cet agresseur 
contre la Lettonie, l’Estonie ou la Finlande. Au contraire, le but du projet 
d'article remis le 15 juin à M. Molotov est de prévoir expressément cette 
assistance à la suite d’une telle agression sur les Etats Baltes. 

5. Il n’est donc pas douteux que les trois Gouvernements soient pleinement 
d'accord quant à la nécessité de conclure un traité sur la base de la plus com- 
plète égalité entre les trois contractants. 

6. A cet égard, les deux Gouvernements attirent l'attention sur les con- 
sidérations suivantes. Compte tenu du point de vue du Gouvernement 
soviétique et des données géographiques, les pays européens voisins dont 
l'intégrité constitue un élément de la sécurité de l'U.R.S.S. sont, si les deux 
Gouvernements ne se trompent pas, les États Baltes, la Pologne et la Rou- 
manie. En ce qui concerne la France et la Grande-Bretagne, les pays euro- 
péens voisins ayant pour la sécurité de ces deux États la même importance 
que les cinq autres pour celle de la Russie, sont la Belgique, la Hollande 
et la Suisse. D’après les propositions faites le 15 juin par les Gouvernements 
français et britannique, les cas de la Pologne et de la Roumanie d’une part, 
et celui de la Belgique, de l’autre, ont été couverts par les dispositions du $ 2 
de l’article 1 relatif aux pays qui ont reçu une promesse d’assistance d’une 
des trois Puissances contractantes. D’après ces mêmes propositions franco- 
britanniques, les cas des États Baltes, d’une part, de la Hollande et de la 
Suisse, de l’autre, ont été couverts par les dispositions du § 3 du même 
article 1. Ainsi, en se plaçant au point de vue du voisinage, les dispositions 
prévues au sujet des États Baltes ne sont pas différentes de celles applicables 
à la Suisse et à la Hollande. 

7. Mais les Gouvernements britannique et français, ayant toujours été 
désireux de donner satisfaction au Gouvernement soviétique au sujet des 
États Baltes, se sont préoccupés de la nécessité de le faire d’une manière qui 
tienne compte des présentes circonstances politiques. Ces circonstances ne 
sont d’ailleurs pas spéciales aux États Baltes, mais elles s'appliquent égale- 
ment aux cas de la Hollande et de la Suisse, le maintien de l'indépendance 
de ces pays étant, au même titre pour l’un ou l’autre des trois contractants, 
un élément important de leur sécurité. 

8. A la lumière des considérations qui précèdent, les deux Gouvernements 
ont procédé à un examen du projet de l’article 1 soumis à M. Molotov le 
15 juin et ils ont préparé une nouvelle rédaction que les deux ambassadeurs 
seraient heureux de pouvoir discuter avec lui. 
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No. 120 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 27) 


No. 145 [C 8994/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 21, 1939 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 140! of the 19th June with enclosure 
regarding the recent visit to Danzig of Dr. Goebbels during the Danzig 
District Cultural week, I have now the honour to inform Your Lordship that 
it is generally agreed here that the surprisingly good attendance, to which I 
referred in paragraph 5 of that despatch, at the so-called spontaneous mass 
meeting in the square in front of the theatre, was composed largely of members 
in mufti of the Hitler Youth, to which the entire youth of both sexes of the 
Free City is now obliged to belong, as well as of Danzig students, all of whom 
had been carefully drilled and rehearsed in the part which they were to play 
at this meeting. 

2. These participants had been trained to shout in unison ‘We want to see 
Hitler in Danzig’, ‘We want to hear Hitler in Danzig’ and similar slogans 
indicative of their yearning for reunion with the Reich and were supposed, 
at a pre-arranged juncture of this ‘impromptu’ speech, to break through the 
cordon of S.S. troopers and rush towards the speaker shouting these slogans 
in the hope and belief that they would be taken up by members of the general 
public in the crowd and create an appropriate effect upon the considerable 
number of foreign journalists who were present. 

3. Unfortunately for the success of the manceuvre, for some reason the 
majority of the actors missed their cue and only an insignificant number 
carried out their instructions, so that the intended effect was not achieved. 
Presumably in connection with this effect, Dr. Goebbels arranged for a special 
edition of the local newspapers to be published on the following day (Sunday), 
when normally no newspapers would have appeared. The representative 
here of ‘The Times’ learned through a telephone conversation with the 
representative in Berlin of that newspaper, that the text of Dr. Goebbels’ 
‘impromptu’ speech here had been distributed to the press correspondents 
in Berlin before the speech had actually been delivered in Danzig. 

4. It is stated that only Party Leaders but no Danzig Senators, not even 
Herr Boeck, the Senator for Culture and Education, were invited to the 
dinner given in honour of Dr. Goebbels at the Kasino Hotel in Zoppot on the 
evening of June 17. 

5. Although, as mentioned in paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 140, Dr. 
Goebbels’ visit attracted no more attention and aroused no more enthusiasm 
here this year than in 1938 and 1937, both pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
was seriously dislocated throughout the visit because of the extraordinarily 
thorough police precautions taken wherever Dr. Goebbels was due to pass. 
Throughout the 10 miles of main road from Zoppot to Danzig, vehicular 
traffic was stopped by police and S.S. guards stationed at short distances 
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apart and in groups of two or three at all intersections, whilst the streets of 
the city itself were not only lined by S.S. guards holding ropes to keep back 
the non-existent crowds but the middle of the streets themselves were occupied 
by numerous policemen, especially at street intersections, where they stood 
about in groups of four or five. It was at first assumed that these steps were 
taken to impress Dr. Goebbels and in the hope of perhaps stimulating some 
public interest and enthusiasm but it was subsequently rumoured that they 
were precautionary measures due to the fact that an attempt had been made 
on the life of the S.A. Leader, Lutze, when he was at Memel prior to paying 
a flying visit to Danzig in connection with the S.A. rally on June g here. The 
perpetrator of this attempt is reputed to have been decapitated within a few 
hours of making it. 

6. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Warsaw. 


I have, &c., 
G. SHEPHERD 
No. 121 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 8925/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June 21, 1939 


I was interested to see the record of Makins’ conversations with Burck- 
hardt! of which you very kindly sent me a copy, and also Henderson’s com- 
ments thereon,? which I received direct. 

I agree generally with the conclusion which seems to come out of this 
correspondence, namely, that no durable solution to the Danzig question 
seems possible at present, and that an agreement between Poland and 
Germany to let sleeping dogs lie for a fixed period (longer, however, than 
until January or next spring, as Henderson suggests—see page 6 of his letter)? 
seems to be the only practical form of agreement which the Germans and 
Poles could reach. Of course this would be a concession mainly on Herr 
Hitler’s side, since he is at present demanding the changes, and I do not know 
whether he might not demand some concession in return, e.g. the denuncia- 
tion of the Anglo-Polish Agreement, which presumably neither we nor the 
Poles would be willing to give. 

I am not clear that there is any possibility of compensation for Poland for 
the loss of Danzig in an alteration of the position of Slovakia as Burckhardt 
suggests in paragraph 14 of the record (see also page 6 of Henderson’s letter). 
Slovakia is of course an area of strategic interest to Poland, and by seizing 
Teschen and its vital railway last October she no doubt made it somewhat 
harder for the Germans to occupy Slovakia last March, since the only other 
practicable point of entry left was Bratislava. 


1 See No. 36. 2 See Appendix I, document (ii). 
3 i.e. in the passage beginning ‘Obviously the best course, since the Poles are miles away 
today from any solution. . . .’ 
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I am told it would not be easy, but also not impossible, to invade Poland 
from Slovakia and its occupation by Germany would certainly arouse appre- 
hension here as carrying a stage further Germany’s encirclement of Poland. 
I think this fully explains Lipski’s remarks to Henderson. 

But even the full acquisition of Slovakia would not compensate in any way 
for the loss of independence which Poland would suffer by Germany’s 
acquisition of Danzig and thereby of control of Poland’s overseas trade. Nor, 
by any ordinary standards, could the acquisition of several million primitive 
Slovaks, with little culture and even less means, be anything but a burden for 
a relatively poor State like Poland that is already pretty hard put to it to pay 
its way. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Henderson. 

H. W. KENNARD 


No. 122 
Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9010/335618] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, June 21, 1939 


The Ambassador is supplementing by despatch,! which comes by this bag, 
the account he gave in his telegrams Nos. 125,2 1273 and 128+ of the inter- 
views with Molotov on June 15 and June 16. We have also reported by 
telegram this evenings the outcome of this afternoon’s meeting. You may 
like to have a few supplementary observations. 

2. The two Ambassadors were surprised to find Molotov so genial in 
manner. On previous occasions his attitude had been rather stiff and hostile. 
Though this made the interviews more pleasant than they would otherwise 
have been it did not add to their practical results. 

3. There may be this advantage in dealing with Molotov rather than with 
Litvinov that he is nearer to the final source of authority than Litvinov ever 
was. But the mechanics of negotiation are not facilitated. He speaks no 
foreign language; he knows very little at first hand about the outside world; 
and he is not yet familiar with the subject matter of foreign relations or the 
technique of diplomatic negotiation. Potemkin is of course fully qualified in 
all these respects; but he takes hardly any part in the conversations except 
to act as interpreter, which he does admirably; and no doubt he makes a 
record afterwards, unless indeed there is a microphone in the room which 
allows the conversations to be taken down elsewhere verbatim. 

4. The result is that, although of course Molotov has very clear ideas about 
the essential objects of Soviet policy in these negotiations, there is little give 
and take in the discussions and he seems to be quite impervious to argument. 

5. In most other countries there would be, side by side with the formal 
contacts between the heads of delegations, informal discussions between the 


See No. 103. 2 No. 60. 3 No. 73. * No. 69. 
$ See No. 123. 
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respective experts by which the way would be cleared for removing mis- 
apprehensions or reaching compromises. Such informal contacts are not 
possible here. The Kremlin have taken foreign affairs into their own hands. 
The Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has been drastically purged, and there 
is no one there, except Potemkin, competent to talk about the subject-matter 
of our negotiations; and we gather that Potemkin’s position is precarious, so 
that we should be unlikely to learn anything or produce any good effect by 
trying to make separate contact with him. 

6. As you will see from the Ambassador's reports, Molotov’s technique 
is stubbornly and woodenly to repeat his own point of view and to ask 
innumerable questions of his interlocutors, 

7. So much for the technical difficulties with which the two Ambassadors 
have to contend. Nor can it be said that our negotiating position is a strong 
one. 

8. By giving our guarantees to Poland, Roumania and Turkey we have 
relieved the Soviet Government of anxiety for the greater part of their 
Western frontier. They can therefore afford—if we assume that they want a 
treaty at all—to stand out for their own terms as regards the rest of that 
frontier, and,:so far as we can see, they have not yet receded one jot from the 
position they have taken up except perhaps to indicate that they might not 
insist on the simultaneous coming into force of the treaty and the military 
agreement. 

g. Molotov still makes great play with the argument that though the 
Soviet Government have offered to guarantee our five States, we decline to 
guarantee the three little Baltic States which interest them. I told him today 
that this kind of arithmetic—if it had any value, which I doubted—could 
equally well be turned against the Soviet Government. We had offered to 
help in one way or another in respect of all the States on the Soviet Western 
frontier, six in number including Turkey; all that we were asking the Soviet 
Government to do for Western Europe was to help us in respect of Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland, that is, three States only. 

10, The Soviet Government no doubt feel—rightly or wrongly—that we 
cannot afford to fail to make an agreement of some kind, and that if they 
stand pat our public will force us to give way to them. They are therefore 
confident that they will be able to get cither a treaty that gives them pretty 
well all they want in respect of the Baltic States, Poland and Roumania, 
including some kind of warrant to assist those States whether they wish for 
assistance or not; or a simple direct aggression treaty which gives us very 
little, while they for their part will continue to benefit from the guarantees 
we have already given in Eastern Europe. 

11. Between these two extremes there seem to be two possible alternatives. 

12. The first is the suggestion made, in a personal way, by Naggiar this 
afternoon (paragraph 10 of our telegram No. 135°) that the guarantees in 
respect of other States should neither be all on a single high level such as that 
provided for in Article 1 (2) of the Soviet draft of June 2,7 nor on two different 

6 No. 123. 7 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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and rather lower levels as proposed in paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article 1 of 
our draft of June 6,8 but all equally on the level indicated in the second part 
of paragraph 1 of the new draft of Article 1 contained in your telegram 
No. 141.9 This should satisfy the Soviet demand for equality, equivalence or 
whatever they call it, since it would not (as does for example even our new 
draft of Article 1) make their obligations to help us in the event of an attack 
on, say, Poland (paragraph 2), more immediate and less fully within their 
own decision than our obligation under para. 1 to help them in the event of 
an attack on, say, Latvia. The difficulty would be so to draft the paragraph 
as to make it reasonably clear that the Soviet obligation to help us in the case 
of Poland was at least as strong as our obligation to help them in the case of 
Latvia, since they might not agree that a German attack on Poland was as 
great a menace to our security as a German attack on Latvia to the security 
of the Soviet Union. 

13. The other alternative would be the one suggested in our telegrams 
Nos. 129'° and 130,'! namely to make the simple direct aggression treaty, 
but to supplement it by adding an article providing for consultation in the 
event of indirect aggression. 

14. There are thus four kinds of treaty that it might be possible to make. 
That being so, however sticky things are at the moment, I daresay we shall 
arrive at something in the end. When I say ‘in the end’, I recall a remark of 
Naggiar’s this afternoon that he will probably have reached the age-limit and 
gone into retirement before I get away from Moscow. 

WILLIAM STRANG 


8 See No. 35, annex 2. ° No. 76. 10 No. 74. 11 No. 83. 


No. 123 


Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 135 Telegraphic [C 8769/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 22, 1939, 12.50 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 142.! 

We had another meeting with M. Molotov this afternoon? which lasted 
for two hours. 

2. Although we felt that we had fully explained the views of the two 
Governments to M. Molotov we thought it well to repeat the main points to 
him. We accordingly prepared a statement based on arguments contained 
in your telegram under reference and this was translated orally by M. 
Potemkin to M. Molotov and a copy of it was left with him.3 We then pre- 
sented new draft of Article 1 contained in your telegram No. 141,‘ omitting 
reference to Article 16 paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Covenant. 

3. We said, as regards subsidiary points mentioned in paragraphs 3 and 4 
of the Soviet reply of June 16,5 that we agreed that further discussion was 


1 No. 89. 2 This telegram was drafted on June 21. 
3 See enclosure in No. 119. + No. 76. 5 See Nos. 69 and 103. 
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necessary on the question of Staff conversations, and that we did not expect 
there would be any difficulty in coming to an agreement on the question of 
not concluding a separate peace. 

4. M. Potemkin at once asked, with reference to paragraph 1 of our new 
draft of Article 1, with whom would lie the decision on the question whether 
or not aggression on European State constituted a menace to the security of 
one of the contracting parties. To this we replied that nothing was said in 
our draft on this point. One course would be to leave the points undefined, 
another would be to try to find some definition. We asked whether M. 
Molotov had any views as to these alternatives. To this question we received 
no reply. 

5. During the discussion we explained that the form of the words in the 
second part of paragraph 1 of the new Article 1 was designed to meet the 
views of the Soviet Government while at the same time avoiding an enumera- 
tion of other States and taking account of their susceptibilities. In spite of the 
existing difficulties we thought that a way could be found to conclude a 
useful treaty, and it might well be that if the three Powers could reach such 
an agreement such [sic] as we now proposed the States which were now 
hesitating might in time come to take a more positive attitude towards 
arrangement reached by these three Powers. 

6. M. Molotov said that he thought the Soviet Government must insist 
on the inclusion in the Treaty of the names of the eight countries concerned 
and we understood him also to say that the Soviet Government still main- 
tained the view that all three signatories should undertake to defend these 
eight countries. If it was not possible to mention the names and if these 
countries could not take up a more positive attitude it would be more logical 
to adopt the plan suggested in Soviet reply of June 16, namely, to conclude 
a treaty providing for direct aggression against the signatories only. He 
asked what view the British and French Governments took of that proposal. 
We told him that the two Governments would prefer to conclude a treaty on 
lines which they had already suggested rather than a treaty of more limited 
scope. 

7. M. Molotov said that obligations we had asked the Soviet Government 
to assume in respect of the five guaranteed countries were very heavy and 
that according to calculations of their General Staff they would need 100 
divisions if they had to fulfil these guarantees. That being so it was essential 
that the guarantees which the Soviet Government would receive in return 
should be precisely stated and not left vague as in our draft. 

8. The French Ambassador asked, as a personal suggestion, whether it 
would meet the Soviet view if the names of the countries concerned could be 
communicated in a separate document which need not be published. 
M. Molotov said that this point might be discussed. He asked what view I 
took of it. I said that the question might be looked into. 

g. French Ambassador enquired whether instead of enumerating the 
States it would be possible to name certain geographical areas. M. Molotov 
did not think this was a very useful suggestion. 
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10. French Ambassador then asked in a personal way how the Soviet 
Government would regard a suggestion that paragraph 2 of our new draft 
of Article 1 (aggression against guaranteed States) should be dropped and 
that the article should be composed of paragraph 1 only, the States to which 
the three Governments considered it to apply being enumerated in a separate 
document. M. Molotov replied that if His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government wished to put forward this proposal the Soviet Government 
would be ready to discuss it. 

11. Finally M. Molotov said that in his personal view the proposal we 
had made did not represent any progress. He would however submit it to 
the Soviet Government and let us have their reply. We said that we should 
be glad to see any counter draft that the Soviet Government might wish to 
suggest. His only response was to reply that the proposals of the Soviet 
Government had already been embodied in the draft already submitted to us. 


No. 124 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 22, 12.0 noon) 
No. 136 Telegraphic [C 8809/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 22, 1939, 11.55 a.m. 
My telegram No. 135.1 
Communiqué published by the Soviet press this morning after stating that 
meeting was held yesterday with M. Molotov declares that we handed ‘new’ 
(sic)? Anglo-French proposals repeating the former proposals of England and 
France. Communiqué adds that in Commissariat for Foreign Affairs circles 
it is considered that ‘the new’ Anglo-French proposals do not represent any 
advance in comparison with preceding ones. 


1 No. 123. 2 This word is in the original text. 


No. 125 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 147 Telegraphic [C 8852/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 256 Saving.! 

Press reports that German allegation that question of the Far East is the 
main obstacle to Anglo-Soviet negotiation has been denied in broadcast from 
Moscow. 

2. Can you confirm this? Have Soviet Government put out démenti in any 
other form? 


1 Not printed. This telegram quoted the German press reports referred to above. 
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No. 126 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 137 Telegraphic [C 8839/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 22, 1939, 9.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 135.1 

M. Molotov sent for us this afternoon to give us the reply of the Soviet 
Government to proposals made to them in accordance with instructions 
contained in your telegrams Nos. 140,2 141,3 and 142.4 

2. Reply is in the following terms: 

‘Soviet Government have attentively examined the proposals of England 
and France handed to M. Molotov on June 21. In view of the facts that these 
proposals constitute a repetition of previous proposals made by England and 
France, which, as already stated, have met with serious objections on the 
part of the Soviet Government the latter have come to conclusion that these 
proposals must be rejected as unacceptable.’ 

3. We asked him whether he could give us any indication as to how the 
draft of Article 1 submitted by Soviet Government on June 25 which dealt 
with fundamental points at issue might be amended to meet our point of 
view. He replied that as His Majesty’s Government and French Govern- 
ment had not accepted the proposal made by Soviet Government on 
June 166 (conclusion of limited treaty) Soviet Government reverted to their 
proposal of June 2 and maintained it. 

4. We asked whether proposal of June 2 meant not only that there should 
be an enumeration of guaranteed States in the Treaty itself but also that 
Treaty should provide for a common guarantee by the three signatories of 
the eight States mentioned in Soviet draft. M. Molotov replied that this was 
what the Soviet Government had proposed and that this was what they 
insisted. 

5. We asked whether the text of Article 1 of their draft of June 2 was to be 
regarded as ne varietur. He replied that it had been submitted to the two 
Governments for discussion. 

6. French Ambassador reverted to personal suggestion reported in para- 
graph 8 of my telegram No, 135 that names of guaranteed countries might 
be communicated in a separate document. M. Molotov said that if this 
proposal were to be officially made by the two Governments, the Soviet 
Government would be ready to discuss it. 

7. We asked whether pending settlement of fundamental question of 
Article 1 we might proceed to settle the text of the other articles which were 
unlikely to cause any difficulty, M. Molotov said it would be better to settle 
the main question first. 

1 No. 123. 2 No. 75. 3 No. 76. 

4 No. 89. 5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 6 See Nos. 69 and 103. 
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No. 127 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [C 8769/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 135.1 

1. You are doubtless as bewildered as I am by the attitude of M. Molotov. 
The position as I see it is that we have declared ourselves ready to give him 
the substance of everything he requires, namely a guarantee to come to the 
assistance of Russia should she be involved in hostilities owing to an act of 
aggression by Germany on any of the Baltic States. As regards the form, we 
have demurred to mentioning the Baltic States by name on the practical 
ground that these States do not wish it, and that their declarations show that 
if we disregard their wishes we shall alienate them and possibly even drive 
them into the arms of Germany. This eventuality is clearly in the interests 
neither of ourselves, nor indeed of Russia. It is consequently not apparent 
why M. Molotov clings with such stubborn pertinacity to his original draft, 
in which the various States concerned are mentioned. 

2. His Majesty’s Government remain ready to meet the wishes of the 
Soviet Government fully so far as substance is concerned, but for the practical 
reason given above, they consider it against the joint interest of the contract- 
ing parties that mention should be made in the agreement itself of those 
States, namely the Baltic States, Holland and Switzerland, which do not wish 
to receive a public guarantee. 

3. It is difficult for me to instruct you without some further indication of 
what is in M. Molotov’s mind. Is he merely afraid that if the States are not 
mentioned some undefined loop-hole will be left, such as that mentioned in 
paragraph 4 of your telegram? Ifso, the suggestion embodied in paragraph 8 
of your telegram under reply ought to reassure him. In that case the text in 
my telegram No. 1412 could be adopted, and there would be two lists of the 
countries concerned. One would be an agreed but unpublished list—(though 
non-publication would create obvious difficulty and might not be effective) — 
of the countries (Baltic States, Holland and Switzerland) to which 1 (1) of 
text in my telegram No. 141 would apply, and it would be agreed that if any 
contracting Government engaged in hostilities to assist one of these countries, 
the others would come to its assistance. The other list would be of the 
countries to which 1 (2) would apply, and would be communicated under 
Article 4 of text of June 6.3 

4. If, however, his objection is that such a division unduly stresses the fact 
that the States in which the Soviet Government are interested are not 
guaranteed, whereas those in which France and Great Britain are interested 
are guaranteed, he will presumably not be satisfied with anything less than 
the proposal embodied in paragraph 10 of your telegram. The first objection 
to this is that if we lump together countries guaranteed and those not 

1 No. 123. 2 No. 76. 
3 See No. 35, annex 2. 
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guaranteed, we increase the impression that we are forcing a guarantee on 
the latter. 

5. The second objection is that it is somewhat difficult to include countries 
such as Greece among those an aggression against which constitutes a menace 
to our security, This latter point would perhaps be met by replacing the 
words in paragraph 1 (1) ‘or aggression by it’ to the end by some such phrase 
as ‘or aggression by it against another European State which the contracting 
country concerned felt obliged to assist against such aggression’. 

6. But I would not propose that you should put forward any further text 
until by means of further conversations you have been able to find out what 
is really at the back of M. Molotov’s mind and what he is really holding out 
for. I realise the difficulty of dealing with a man of such inarticulate obstin- 
acy, but I should be grateful for any comment you can make on his general 
attitude, and on what you consider now to be the best line of approach. 

7. Whatever suggestion I may eventually instruct you to put forward, you 
should in doing so try again to make M. Molotov realise that the independence 
of Holland and Switzerland is as essential to Great Britain and France as that 
of the Baltic States to Russia. No guarantee has been given to these two 
States because for obvious reasons they do not wish to receive one, but if 
complete reciprocity is to be accorded, they should be treated naturally on 
the same footing as the Baltic States. According to the French Embassy, 
M. Molotov declared that he could not consider including Holland and 
Switzerland. Is this so? 

8. I may observe parenthetically that M. Molotov appears to regard the 
guarantees to Poland and Roumania as a purely Franco-British interest. 
But in point of fact a threat to these countries would constitute an indirect 
threat to Russia and our guarantee is thus an important contribution to 
Russian security. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 128 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 247 Telegraphic [R 4955/661/67] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, 1939, 10.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 296,' paragraph 3. 
It is difficult to formulate views until we know the exact text of what the 
Turks propose. Generally speaking, however, you may take it that if the 
Turkish text ensures beyond all manner of doubt Turkish belligerency on our 


side in the event of His Majesty’s Government giving effect to their guarantees 
to Greece and/or Roumania, our requirements would be covered. 


1 No. 86. 
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No. 129 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23) 
No. 380 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5095/7/22] 
PARIS, June 22, 1939 

M. Bonnet told me last night that he had been cross-examined for four 
hours yesterday afternoon by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He seemed well satisfied with the result. 

2. M. Bonnet said that the Communist deputy, M. Gabriel Péri, had asked 
him whether the rumour was true that M. Bonnet was going to dine shortly 
at the Italian Embassy, and if so whether that indicated any change of French 
policy towards Italy. 

3. M. Bonnet replied that he had in effect accepted an invitation to dine 
with the Italian Ambassador on July 5. He pointed out that Count Ciano 
had recently dined with the French Ambassador at Rome, and that these 
exchanges merely formed part of the usual diplomatic courtesies. 

4. His Excellency told me that at this dinner at the Palazzo Farnese 
Count Ciano, although he had not mentioned any burning questions, had 
been most friendly with M. Frangois-Poncet. He had assured the latter of 
Italy’s friendly intentions both towards France and Great Britain, and had 
seemed to indicate that, at any rate so far as Italy was concerned, no move of 
any kind was contemplated. 

Copy sent to Rome. 


No. 130 
Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 26) 
No. 41 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5171/661/67] 
BUCHAREST, June 22, 1939 

Minister for Foreign Affairs returned from Athens yesterday evening and 
I arranged to see him this morning. He originally fixed 11.30 a.m. knowing 
that I had an audience with the King at 12.30. Unfortunately shortly before 
11 he was summoned to the Palace at 11.30 and it was therefore only possible 
to fit in a short 20 minutes with me. 

In spite of the fact that he is far from well, I found His Excellency in a most 
vigorous mood. The strongest impression which he had brought back from 
Angora is that the Turks are in first-class fettle. Contacts which he had had 
absolutely satisfied him that the Government is definitely decided in its policy 
and that the people are unanimous and resolute, in spite of rumours which 
had been put about (cf Athens telegram No. 249'). 

He had explained to the Turkish Government the anxieties and difficulties 
of Yugoslavia’s position, and thought that he had brought them to a more 
sympathetic appreciation of the Yugoslav outlook which he was convinced 
was fundamentally sound. M. Gafencu then gave me a graphic account of 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 723. 
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his exchanges with the Bulgarian Minister, who stated Bulgarian claims on 
the lines indicated in Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s telegram No. 284.7 
Having listened to him patiently, M. Gafencu said that he spoke to him with 
perfect plainness. During the second Balkan war Bulgaria had sought to 
impose her hegemony in the Balkans and had paid the penalty of her am- 
bition. In the Great War she had done it again, placing herself alongside 
distant Powers and in opposition to her immediate neighbours. Once more 
she had paid for her folly. Greece, in her war with Turkey, had made the 
same mistake, but Greece had had the wisdom to see the error of her ways, 
and by making friends with Turkey she had greatly strengthened her moral 
and material position. It was up to Bulgaria to do the same and he begged 
her to do so. 

In a subsequent conversation with Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen he hoped 
to have converted him to the view that a territorial concession to Bulgaria 
was impossible, by suggesting that the main use of a territorial outlet to the 
Aegean for Bulgarians would be to strengthen their relations with Italy. His 
Excellency then said that he felt sure the Bulgarian agitation, the press 
campaign in Hungary and Count Csaky’s recent polemical utterances, were 
largely inspired by Italy in the hope of furthering the Hungarian—Yugoslav— 
Bulgarian bloc which was undoubtedly the Italian aspiration. However, he 
felt sure that if we all carefully abstained from doing anything to frighten 
Yugoslavia away, the Balkan Entente would hold together and would con- 
tinue to constitute a stabilizing factor. He had endeavoured in all his 
speeches to make it clear that Roumania was entirely wedded to this alliance. 
He went on to say, rather with the intention I thought of meeting an un- 
expressed charge that he was weak in his attitude towards the Axis, that the 
line he had taken up was no doubt disliked by the Axis Powers but that did 
not matter since it was one to which they could take no legitimate exception, 
whereas a public declaration that Great Britain and Turkey intended to 
co-operate to ensure stability in the Balkans was rather another matter. 

With regard to his visit to Greece, M. Gafencu had not time to say more 
than that he found his views to be fully shared by General Metaxas. 

I made no attempt to interrupt M. Gafencu’s exposition, but as we parted 
I suggested that the Hungarians still hoped to be able to avoid absolute 
political domination by Germany but that, not feeling confident of their 
ability to do so, they were unwilling to make any serious effort to establish 
friendly relations with Roumania. It would be one thing at Germany's 
behest to go to war with a Roumania with which you were on notoriously 
bad terms, and another to do so if you had, not long since, established at least 
neighbourly relations. 

This was at 11.35 as we were parting, and I really cannot say what im- 
pression my words made. 

Repeated to Angora, Belgrade, Athens and Sofia. 


2 No. 28. 
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No. 131 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 27) 


No. 146 [C 8995/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 22, 1939 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 133! of June 8 regarding the 
increase in the number of Polish Customs Inspectors within the Free City and 
the threat of the Danzig Senate to cause the Danzig Customs officials to 
take an oath of allegiance, in conformity with the Civil Service Law, to 
the National Socialist Leaders instead of to the Constitution, I have now the 
honour to review the position summarised in the several telegrams on the sub- 
ject that I have had the honour to address to Your Lordship since I wrote 
that despatch. 

2. The Polish Commissioner-General, in his reply of June 10 to the protest 
of June 3 by the President of the Senate against the alleged excessive number 
of the Polish Customs Inspectors in the Free City, declared that, because of 
the obstructions placed by the Danzigers in the way of the Inspectors in the 
execution of their duties the present number was, on the contrary, rather 
insufficient and, should the Danzigers proceed to the suggested swearing-in 
of the Danzig Customs officials, the Polish Government would have to con- 
sider the question of further strengthening the Customs control. So far as I 
am aware no swearing-in has yet taken place. 

3. Meanwhile, on June 14, a transport of twenty of the thirty-one addi- 
tional Polish Customs Inspectors, who have been appointed to the Free City 
since the Kalthof tragedy, arrived in Danzig. Their arrival provoked angry 
protests in the local press which is sparing no effort to arouse popular senti- 
ment against them and to create incidents around them. 

4. This anti-Polish press campaign, which has been pursued assiduously 
for some months past, has now assumed such proportions that an increasing 
amount of space in both the local newspapers is daily devoted to descriptions 
of Polish measures against Germans and Danzigers in the Corridor and every 
complaint however trivial, such as the smashing of a headlight on a car, 
receives several paragraphs. This campaign is definitely aggravating the 
natural antipathy of the local inhabitants to the Poles and a very serious 
aspect of it is the reprisal warfare that has now developed between the 
Danzigers and the Poles. 

5. On June 12 the Senate complained to the Polish Commissariat-General 
about the spying activities of two Inspectors, Jerzy Kalinowski and Karnitz 
Jarostowski, who are alleged on May 25 last to have examined, measured, 
prepared sketches of, and taken notes about, the landing stage of the ferry at 
Schiewenhorst. In view of the fact that it took the Danzigers nearly three 
weeks to complain about it, the so-called incident cannot be regarded 
seriously. 

6, A far more serious incident, however, about which the Danzigers com- 

1 No. 6. 
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plained in the same Note was the arrest of the Polish Customs Inspector Jan 
von Lipinski, who is alleged, during the rally of some 10,000 S.A. men in 
Danzig, to have introduced himself as a German reserve officer to two S.A. 
men in an inn in Danzig and proposed a trip to Gdynia. The Danzigers have 
now charged Lipinski with attempted abduction, basing their case on the 
fact that, in contemplation of Danzig law, abduction is proven when a 
foreigner attempts to place a resident in a helpless position. It is maintained 
that the S.A. men would have found themselves in such a position had they 
been taken to Gdynia because they would have been wearing S.A. uniforms, 
which is illegal in Poland, and because they have no knowledge of Polish. 
As Lipinski is alleged by the Poles to have been violently assaulted at a 
bathing resort called Bohnsack, which is situated about half way along the 
Danzig coast and is in exactly the opposite direction to Gdynia from Danzig, 
the Polish contention that Lipinski was ‘taken for a ride’ by the two S.A, men 
seems more probable. The other charge which is being preferred against him 
is disturbance of the peace. This perhaps can be substantiated as in his 
drunken condition, which neither side denies, he is alleged to have made some 
very derogatory remarks about Hitler and Goebbels. 

7. Lipinski’s arrest and particularly the charge of abduction, which is 
subject to a very heavy penalty, is doubtless a reprisal for the escape of the 
Polish chauffeur who shot Griibnau at Kalthof and whom the Polish Govern- 
ment has refused to deliver up to the Danzig authorities. As the two S.A. 
men in question were Danzigers there can be little doubt that the whole affair 
had been prearranged. The Danzig authorities have so far refused the 
request of the Polish Commissariat-General to be allowed to send a repre- 
sentative to visit Lipinski. 

8. Presumably in order to hold hostage for hostage, on the morning of 
June 19 the Polish police at Tczew, the Polish station through which the 
railway line in Danzig territory passes, removed a Danzig Customs Inspector 
in uniform from the train in which he was travelling to Danzig. The 
Danzigers allege that, although repeated requests for information about this 
Inspector and the reason for his arrest have been made, no information has 
been forthcoming. 

9. There have also been arrests of Danzigers in the Corridor and of Poles 
in Danzig for alleged insulting remarks but most of these remarks and the 
subsequent charges may probably be attributed to the generally prevailing 
tension. 

10. Another series of reprisals is connected with house property owned by 
Danzigers in Poland and by Poles in Danzig. On June 15 the Danzig Senate 
protested in writing about an order issued by the Starost? in Tczew instruct- 
ing Klemp, a Danziger living at Tczew, to pull down his house and a subse- 
quent order to pull down his water mill as well. The publication by the 
Danzigers of this Note disclosed that the Danzig authorities had instructed 
a Danzig citizen of Polish origin named Uhlenberg to demolish his cottage, 
which the Danzig authorities condemned as being in a derelict condition. 

2 The chief official of a district. 
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Since it is alleged to have taken six men several days to demolish this house, 
it would scarcely seem to have been derelict, and the fact that Uhlenberg is 
stated to be a leader of the Polish minority here suggests that it was an act of 
petty aggression on the part of the Danzigers. The Poles are alleged to have 
stated that they were willing to withdraw the order against Klemp’s property 
if the Danzig Senate would pay an indemnity of 6,000 gulden to Uhlenberg. 
As this demand was refused the Poles dispossessed a Danziger in the Corridor 
of his property in favour of Uhlenberg. 

11. There followed a further exchange of Notes, in which the Poles 
threatened the Danzigers with counter measures twice or three times as 
severe for any attempt to interfere with Polish property in Danzig and inti- 
mated that the case of Klemp was the first instance of this kind. The Danzig 
Government replied in writing that it would in future pursue a similar policy 
against the very extensive Polish house property in Danzig. ‘There is a truce 
while Klemp’s request that his case should be dealt with by a competent 
court, if not granted, is at least receiving consideration. 

12. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
G. SHEPHERD 


No. 132 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 22, 1939 


My dear Secretary of State, 

I had a long conversation after dinner last night with Bonnet, who is now 
very confident that the relations of France with Turkey and Spain are rapidly 
improving. With Spain, I think they will take a distinct turn for the better 
once the French Parliament breaks up for the summer. 

Bonnet continues to attach great importance to an improvement in Franco- 
Italian relations, and the general atmosphere in this matter seems also to 
be improving, as you will see by my telegram No. 380 Saving! of today. 
Directly Bonnet thinks the moment propitious he will, in strict confidence, 
tell me when I should again approach Daladier on this subject. He spoke to 
me bitterly about the attitude of the Communists and their supporters else- 
where on the Left here, and feels that these circles will always continue to try 
and render any real agreement with Italy impossible. 

In the strictest confidence, Bonnet told me that when the Daladier 
Ministry was formed? Litvinov complained to the French Ambassador at 
Moscow that there were only two of the new French Ministers who were 
trusted by the Soviet Government, viz, Paul Reynaud and Mandel. 


1 No. 129. 
2 M. Daladier became President of the Council on April 10, 1938. 
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Bonnet feels that the Communists are unfortunately not the only people 
here who are under Soviet influence. 
I am sending a similar letter to the Prime Minister. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Eric Purpps 


No. 133 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 23, 3.20 p.m.) 
No. 138 Telegraphic [C 8885/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 23, 1939, 3.12 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 147.1 


Please see my telegram No. 21 Saving? of June 21 which Mr. Roberts took 
to London by air bag. Tass communiqué was no doubt broadcast as well. 


1 No. 125. 2 No. 114. 


No. 134 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 23, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 310 Telegraphic [R 5153/661/67] 


ANGORA, June 23, 1939, 3.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 216.1 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has now sent me counter-draft in French of 
Interim Understanding as follows :— 

2. Preamble is identical with that in your telegram No. 216 except that 
order of first and second paragraphs has been inverted and in paragraphs 1 
and 3 thus inverted the order in which the two Governments are mentioned 
is also reversed. 

3. There follow three articles viz. :— 

Article 1. ‘In the event of an act of aggression aimed at Turkish territories 
or leading to a war in such a way as to be considered by Turkey as likely to 
threaten (étant susceptible de porter atteinte) her security, Turkish Govern- 
ment and British Government will co-operate effectively to ward off such an 
aggression or threat and they will lend each other mutually all aid and assis- 
tance in their power.’ 

Article 2. ‘Without prejudice to provisions contained in Article 1 of 
present Agreement Turkish Government undertake for duration of guarantee 
given by Great Britain to Greece and Roumania by its declarations of April 
13,1939, to lend to the British Government engaged in a war in virtue of said 
declarations all aid and assistance in its power.’ 

Article 3 is identical with Article 3 in our draft. 

4. Draft thus sent me is in the nature of an advance copy for preliminary 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 684. 
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discussion. Minister for Foreign Affairs said that when agreement was 
reached he would formally send me draft with covering letter. I think this 
procedure is designed to keep matter open until Turkish Government know 
where they stand in regard to financial and economic transactions. I said the 
best thing I could do was to submit his draft at once to you. 

5. His Excellency asked whether Interim Understanding was to be signed 
and published. I said I would refer this to you. As regards publication I 
had supposed nothing more would be published until final agreement. 


No. 135 


Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 488 [C 8979/3356118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 23, 1939 
Sir, 

I asked the Soviet Ambassador to come to see me today in order to discuss 
with him the present position of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations now proceed- 
ing in Moscow. I showed the Ambassador our last draft of Article 1 as given 
in our telegram to Moscow No. 141.1 The Ambassador had evidently not 
seen it and studied it with great attention. I told him that it seemed to us to 
meet all M. Molotov’s requirements, but we were now told that M. Molotov 
had rejected it in a Note in which he gave no reasons. I asked if M. Maisky 
could explain exactly in what respect our draft was unsatisfactory, but 
M. Maisky declined to commit himself and merely said that this was surely 
a matter which Sir William Seeds would be able to ascertain in Moscow. I 
replied that I should naturally have hoped that this would have been the 
case, but as a matter of fact it seemed impossible to obtain much enlighten- 
ment from M. Molotov on the subject. I, of course, was aware of the fact 
that he attached importance to the Treaty containing a list of the countries 
whose independence the signatories had undertaken to defend, but I could 
not make out why he attached particular importance to this naming of the 
States. M. Maisky could offer no explanation except to suggest that what 
was aimed at was a sort of Monroe doctrine in Eastern Europe, and that it 
was presumably necessary for this purpose to enumerate the States to be 
covered by this doctrine. 

2. I then asked M. Maisky point-blank whether the Soviet Government 
wanted a treaty at all; to which M. Maisky said that of course they did, and 
why did I ask the question? Because, I replied, throughout the negotiations 
the Soviet Government had not budged a single inch and we had made all 
the advances and concessions. When I met M. Maisky at Geneva’ he had 
told me that, if His Majesty’s Government accepted the principle of a treaty 
of mutual guarantee, the rest would be easy. This had certainly not been 
the case. 


1 No. 76. 2 See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 581-2. 
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3. M. Maisky’s only answer to this was that his Government had probably 
made a mistake in frankly stating at the outset what was their irreducible 
minimum. Perhaps they ought to have asked for more than they wanted so 
as to be able subsequently to make concessions. In any case, he could not 
understand why we were so reluctant to agree to a list of countries to be de- 
fended. To this I said that saying ‘No’ to everything was not my idea of 
negotiation, and that it had a striking resemblance to Nazi methods of dealing 
with international questions. 

4. In spite of a good deal of sparring on M. Maisky’s part, the conversa- 
tion was carried on in a most friendly spirit, and I concluded it by asking the 
Ambassador to tell his Government that we wanted a treaty, and that, if they 
wanted one too, we ought to be able to reach a settlement without further 
difficulty. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 136 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


No. 1246 [A 4372/145) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 23, 1939 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 849' of the 28th April, I transmit to 
Your Excellency herewith a memorandum which constitutes the reply of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to the memorandum com- 
municated by the German Chargé d’Affaires on the 28th April, 1939, 
intimating that the German Government no longer intended to be bound by 
the provisions of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935,? of Part IIL 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1937, and of the supplementary 
declaration of the 17th July, 1937.3 

2. I request that Your Excellency will, as soon as possible, communicate 
this memorandum to the German Government, reporting to me by telegraph 
that you have done so. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 307. 
2 Printed in Cmd. 4953, Treaty Series No. 22, of 1935. 
3 Printed in Cmd. 5637, Treaty Series No. 2, of 1938. 


EncLosuRE IN No. 136 
Memorandum 
General Considerations 


In their memorandum of the 27th April last the German Government state 
that, in making their offer in 1935 to limit themselves to a percentage of the 
British naval forces, they did so ‘on a basis of the firm conviction that for all 
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time the recurrence of a warlike conflict between Germany and Great Britain 
was excluded’, 

2. The German Government justify their action in terminating the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement of 1935, the Supplementary Declaration of 1937, 
and Part III of the Naval Agreement of 1937, on the ground that the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom showed that they now 
held the view that, in whatever part of Europe Germany might be involved 
in warlike conflict, Great Britain must always be hostile to Germany even in 
cases where English interests were not touched by such a conflict. 

3. The question whether the attitude of His Majesty’s Government can in 
any case justify the German Government in terminating these instruments 
without, at least, previous consultation between the two Governments is dealt 
with hereafter. It is not the case that in whatever part of Europe Germany 
might be involved in warlike conflict Great Britain must always take up an 
attitude hostile to Germany, Great Britain could only be hostile to Germany 
if Germany were to commit an act of aggression against another country; 
and the political decisions, to which it is understood the German Govern- 
ment refer in their memorandum, involving guarantees by Great Britain to 
certain countries, could only operate if the countries concerned were to be 
attacked by Germany. 

4. In the memorandum from the German Government the claim is made 
to describe British policy as a policy of encirclement. This description is 
without any justification, and indicates a misunderstanding and misreading 
of British purposes which must be corrected. 

5. The action recently taken by the German Government to incorporate 
certain territories in the Reich, whatever may have been held by them to be 
the justifying reasons, has undoubtedly resulted in a grcat increase of anxiety 
in many quarters. The actions subsequently taken by the United Kingdom 
Government have no other purpose than to contribute to the removal of this 
anxiety, by assisting smaller nations to feel secure in the enjoyment of their 
independence, to which they have the same right as Great Britain or Ger- 
many herself. The commitments which Great Britain has recently under- 
taken in pursuance of this purpose are limited, and as stated above could only 
become effective if the countries concerned were the victims of aggression. 

6. Nor have His Majesty’s Government either the intention or the desire 
to restrict the development of German trade. On the contrary, under the 
Anglo-German Payments Agreement! a considerable supply of free exchange 
has been made available to Germany for the acquisition of raw materials. 
This agreement is as favourable to Germany as any which has been concluded, 
and His Majesty’s Government would look forward to further discussion of 
measures for the improvement of Germany’s economic position, if only the 
essential pre-condition could be secured, namely, the establishment of mutual 
confidence and goodwill which is the necessary preliminary to calm and un- 
prejudiced negotiation. 

7. The consistent desire of His Majesty’s Government, far from being the 

1 Printed in Cmd. 5881, Treaty Series No. 69, of 1938. 
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promotion of a war with Germany, has been and is to establish Anglo- 
German relations on the basis of the mutual recognition of the needs of both 
countries, consistently with due regard for the rights of other nations. 

8. But, while for these reasons His Majesty’s Government cannot agree 
that there has been any change in their policy or attitude which would justify 
the recent action of the German Government, they must add that in their 
view the main object of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement was to intro- 
duce an element of stability into the naval situation and to avoid unnecessary 
competition in armaments. 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 


9. For this reason the Agreements contained no provision for unilateral 
denunciation at the instance of one of the parties alone, but clearly contem- 
plated termination of modification only by mutual consultation —a procedure 
which His Majesty’s Government regret that the German Government have 
not seen their way to adopt in the present case. The Agreement of 1935, 
indeed, was expressly stated to be permanent in character, and His Majesty’s 
Government would draw the attention of the German Government to the 
actual terms of the Exchange of Notes of the 18th June, 1935, which consti- 
tuted the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of that year, from which both the 
character of the Agreement and the circumstances in which its modification 
was contemplated are made absolutely clear. 

10. In the opening Note, Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the conversations 
which had taken place ‘the primary purpose of which has been to prepare the 
way for the holding of a general conference on the subject of the limitation of 
naval armaments.’ He then referred to the German proposal for a ratio of 
100:35 between the fleets of the British Commonwealth and Germany and 
said that ‘His Majesty’s Government regard this proposal as a contribution of 
the greatest importance to future naval limitation.’ He expressed the belief 
that the Agreement would ‘facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement 
on the subject of naval limitation between all the naval Powers of the world’. 

11. In his reply of the same date, Herr von Ribbentrop recapitulated the 
terms of Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note and confirmed that it correctly set forth 
the proposal of the German Government. He expressed the opinion that 
the Agreement ‘will facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement on 
this question between all the naval Powers of the world’. 

12. The wording of the Notes thus shows clearly that the Agreement was 
regarded as a contribution to the solution of the problem of naval limitation. 
If the German Government now allege that the Agreement has a different 
meaning, His Majesty’s Government must observe that such an allegation 
finds no warrant in the terms of the Agreement itself, comprehensive and 
detailed though they were. 

13. The Agreement was equally clear on the subject of its duration. In 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note it is stated to be ‘a permanent and definite Agree- 
ment as from today’. Herr von Ribbentrop in his reply stated that the 
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German Government also regarded it ‘as a permanent and definite Agree- 
ment with effect from today’. 

14. In paragraph 2 (a) of the Notes it is stated that ‘the ratio of 35:100 
is to be a permanent relationship, i.e., the total tonnage of the German Fleet 
shall never exceed a percentage of 35 of the aggregate tonnage of the naval 
forces . . . of the Members of the British Commonwealth’, 

15. In paragraph 2 (c) of the Notes it is stated that ‘Germany will adhere 
to the ratio 35: 100 in all circumstances, e.g., the ratio will not be affected by 
the construction of other Powers. If the general equilibrium of naval arma- 
ments, as normally maintained in the past, should be violently upset by any 
abnormal and exceptional construction by other Powers, the German Govern- 
ment must reserve the right to invite His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom to examine the new situation thus created.’ This was the only 
provision which contemplated any general modification (i.e., apart from the 
special case of submarines) of the terms of the Agreement; and it will be 
observed that the only condition foreseen that might entail modification was 
a violent disturbance of the general equilibrium of naval armaments. More- 
over, under the terms of the Agreement modification could even then only 
take place after the situation had been examined in consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government. 

16. The German Government, however, do not maintain that such a 
condition in fact exists. Still less have they invited His Majesty’s Government 
to examine the situation before taking their action. That such consultation 
was essential is further clear from paragraph 3 of the Notes, which states that 
His Majesty’s Government recognised Germany’s right to depart from the 
35 per cent. ratio in the circumstances contemplated by paragraph 2 (c) ‘on 
the understanding that the 35: 100 ratio will be maintained in default of 
agreement to the contrary between the two Governments’. 

17. Even if the memorandum which the German Government have now 
addressed to His Majesty’s Government is intended to be read, not as a de- 
nunciation, but as a statement of the opinion of the German Government that 
His Majesty’s Government have so acted as to cause the Agreement to lose its 
force, His Majesty’s Government cannot admit that such a plea could properly 
be advanced without any prior consultation between the two Governments 
as a reason for non-compliance with the express terms of the Agreement. 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1937 


18. Considerations of a similar character apply to the German action 
regarding Part III of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of the 17th July, 
1937. This Agreement also makes no provision for unilateral denunciation or 
modification apart from the special cases contemplated by the so-called 
‘escalator clauses’ which are not here relevant. Apart from these, the Agree- 
ment is expressed to ‘remain in force until the 31st December, 1942’. 

19. This Agreement is, moreover, complementary to the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936,? to which France, Italy and the United States are also parties, 

2 Printed in Cmd. 5581, Treaty Series No. 36, of 1937. 
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and to similar agreements between His Majesty’s Government and other 
naval Powers. All these instruments have as their object the avoidance of a 
useless and expensive competition in naval armaments, This may arise by 
one country producing special types of ships to which others feel they must 
reply; or by uncertainty as to the actions and intentions of others and the 
suspicion that large numbers of ships are being built which must then be 
matched by competitive building on the part of those affected. The qualita- 
tive limits of these agreements are therefore designed to prevent useless com- 
petition in types, and the provisions for exchange of information are designed 
to destroy unfounded suspicions of excessive building. Even if the relations 
between two countries were not good, this would not appear to His Majesty’s 
Government to afford ground for terminating an agreement which eliminates 
unprofitable competition, and prevents a wasteful race in armaments which 
can benefit neither party. 


Qualitative limitation. 


20. It is in the light of these considerations, presumably, that the German 
Government desire the ‘qualitative provisions of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of the 17th July, 1937, to remain unaffected’. In principle, His 
Majesty’s Government would share this desire: but they are bound to point 
out that the retention of the qualitative provisions alone will not suffice to 
create that feeling of mutual security, to which it was the purpose of the 
Anglo-German Agreement to contribute, and of which the provisions for the 
exchange of information were the expression, His Majesty’s Government 
would, however, at all times be ready to consider with the German Govern- 
ment the possibility in the words of their Note of reaching ‘a clear and cate- 
gorical understanding’ on a sure basis. 

21. From the terms in which the German Government announced their 
decision to retain the qualitative limits of the 1937 Agreement, it is not clear 
what are the exact limitations by which they consider themselves to be bound 
in the matter of cruisers. The qualitative limits of cruisers are fixed by 
Article 6 (1) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1937 as 8,000 tons displace- 
ment with guns not exceeding 6:1-inch calibre, and it is by this limit that all 
signatory Powers of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 are also bound. 
Although Article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1937 permitted 
Germany under certain circumstances to increase her 8-inch gun cruiser 
tonnage, she was in practice precluded from building more than five such 
cruisers by the limits of her quota under the 1935 Agreement. Now that the 
German Government have terminated the latter Agreement, the position 
with regard to cruiser limits is no longer clear, but it is presumed that the 
limit to which the German Government intends to adhere is that of 8,000 
tons and 61-inch guns. The German Government is requested to confirm 
this assumption. 

22. The past forecasts of strength at the end of 1942 and 1943 that His 
Majesty’s Government have made to the German Government have been 
given solely for the purpose of implementing the provisions of the 1935 
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Agreement, It is clear that no further forecasts will be necessary since they 
were designed merely to allow Germany to make full use of her 1935 quota. 
But if Germany is to be no longer bound to the limit of 35 per cent. specified 
in the Agreement, it should be clearly understood that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can no longer be bound by their past forecasts of strength, which must 
therefore be considered to be cancelled. 

23. In the last paragraph of their memorandum the German Government 
declare that they are ready to enter into negotiations in regard to future 
problems, if His Majesty’s Government desire to do so. As indicated above, 
there results from the recent German action a situation which is in some 
respects uncertain, and an exchange of views would help to clarify it. For 
instance, besides the question of tonnage and gun limits for cruisers, it is 
desirable to know whether the German Government intend to regard them- 
selves as bound by all the articles of the Agreement of 1937 other than those 
in Part III. 

24. If, however, what the German Government contemplate is the negotia- 
tion of another Agreement to replace those provisions which they have now 
terminated, His Majesty’s Government would be glad to receive some indi- 
cation of the scope and purpose which the German Government would 
consider appropriate to such an Agreement. 

25. In particular His Majesty’s Government desire to know, first, when, in 
the German view, discussions for the conclusion of such an Agreement should 
take place. Secondly, His Majesty’s Government desire to know how the 
German Government would propose to ensure that any action in the shape 
of denunciation or modification of the new Agreement during the terms of its 
validity should carry the consent of both parties. 


No. 137 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Orde (Riga) 


No. 175 [C 8404/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 23, 1939 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 157! of 12th June I have to inform you 
that after his conversation with me on 12th June the Latvian Minister called 
on a member of this Department and explained that, in order not to take up 
too much of my time, he had not at the interview added anything to the state- 
ment in the aide-mémoire in [sic] which he had communicated to me. He would 
however now say, in amplification of it, that the Latvian Government under- 
stood the attitude of the Soviet Government all the less in that Latvia had 
signed the Convention for the Definition of Aggression of grd July, 1933,2 
Articles II and III of which provided, he would have thought, as wide a 

1 No. 37. 

2 This Convention between Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 136, p. 545. 
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definition of aggression as even the Soviet Government could require. The 
Latvian Government had made it clear when negotiating the recent Non- 
Aggression Pact with Germany: that they stood by that definition. He sug- 
gested that, as the Soviet Government had also accepted the same definition, 
a reminder of the fact, and perhaps an offer to accept the definition in the 
proposed Anglo-Soviet Pact, would be useful points for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make in their negotiations. 

2. It might also, the Minister added, be of use to His Majesty’s Government 
to know, and to be in a position to tell the Soviet Government if necessary, 
that the Latvian-German Pact, to which he had referred, was accom- 
panied by no secret understandings of any kind, and committed Latvia to 
no obligations to Germany beyond those which she had already incurred 
towards the Soviet Union by signing the previous Latvian-Soviet Pact.* 
M. Munters, indeed, had derived the impression from the short interview 
which he had had with Herr Hitler after the signature of the German Pact 
that, if only for strategic reasons, the Germans were sincere in stating that 
they wished for nothing from the Baltic States except neutrality, and did not 
contemplate making use of them for an attack on the Soviet Union. He could 
state confidentially that in the course of that interview Herr Hitler had re- 
marked: ‘You are not in our group, like Spain or Hungary. From them we 
expect more than neutrality; but from you we require nothing more than 
that’—a statement of considerable interest both negatively as confirming 
that German eyes were not turned towards the Baltic, and positively as 
indicating that they were turned towards Spain and Hungary. Moreover, 
the German minority in Latvia, who had been boasting last month that they 
would soon be ‘top dogs’ in the country, were now decidedly depressed, 
having apparently heard from Berlin that they could expect no developments 
favourable to them for an indefinite time. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 

3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 383. The Pact was signed on June 7. 

* The Latvian-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1932 is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 135, p. 638. 


No. 138 
Letter from Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Mr. Ingram' 
[R 5306/661/671] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, ANGORA, June 23, 1939 


My telegram No. 310? and my despatch No. 336, enclosing the text of the 
Turkish counter-proposal for the Interim Understanding. 

I have refrained from commenting on the text officially because I thought 
we might get tangled up in telegrams crossing each other. Also the remarks 


1 Head of the Southern Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 No. 134. 3 Not printed. 
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which suggest themselves to me are pretty obvious. In fact I have only two, 
as follows :— 

Article r. There appears to be no suggestion of reciprocity in this; it applies 
only to an act of aggression threatening Turkish territory. You will remember 
that the basis of our original communication in regard to a guarantee had 
been strictly reciprocal, see paragraph 4 of your telegram No. 984 of April 12 
in so far as Italy is concerned and your telegram No. 1065 of April 13 in so 
far as Germany is concerned. In the latter case of course we offered Turkey 
a direct guarantee against Germany on a reciprocal basis in the event of 
Turkey agreeing to guarantee Roumania. 

Article 2. ‘Gouvernement Britannique engagé dans une guerre en vertu des- 
dites déclarations’. I suggest that for complete clarity the words under-lined® 
should be amended into ‘either or both of the above mentioned declara- 
tions’, so that the undertaking would become operative if we were engaged 
in war on account of our guarantee cither to Greece or to Roumania or to 
both. 

The whole French wording is a little loose and appears to me to want 
editing. 

Hucue KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 138. 
s Ibid. No. 155. 6 i.e. printed in italics. 


No. 139 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 139 Telegraphic [C 8928/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 24, 1939, 1.56 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 148.1 

You will since have received my telegram No. 137? reporting on the out- 
come of yesterday’s} conversation. We think we are now sufficiently aware of 
what is in M. Molotov’s mind without having recourse to further interview 
with him. 

2. Conclusion I had reached after that conversation was that we now 
appeared to have exhausted all means of arriving by argumentation and 
skilful formulae at a settlement on the crucial point of the guarantees to other 
States on the lines of the drafts which we had ourselves submitted. It seemed 
to me that we had now to decide definitely whether to accept the principle 
embodied in Article 1 of the Soviet draft of June 2* or to conclude a simple 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee against direct aggression. 

3. I will try in the present telegram to recapitulate what seem to me to be 
M. Molotov’s reasons avowed or unavowed for holding that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the Soviet draft of June 2 and the two drafts we 
have recently submitted to him. 

1 No. 127. 2 No. 126. 


3 i.e. June 22. This telegram was drafted on June 23. 
+ See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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4. Second paragraph Article 1 of the Soviet draft of June 2 not only names 
certain States but also provides for a common undertaking by the three 
Powers to defend those States against aggression. We understood from 
M. Molotov yesterday that the Soviet Government stand firmly by both 
these principles though they are perhaps not wedded to the precise expression 
given to them in their draft. 

5. There are two reasons why the Soviet Government insists on an 
enumeration. First is that, being suspicious by nature and having little 
confidence in the good faith and resolution of Western Powers in the light of 
the [sic ?their] past experience, they wish the obligations to be assumed by the 
three Powers to be set down in black and white and to be clear beyond dispute. 

6. The second reason is one which applies equally to their desire for a 
common guarantee by the three Powers of the States named. It is, I think, 
that they wish to have some international warrant for going to the assistance 
of the Baltic States, even perhaps without the assent or contrary to the wishes 
of the Governments concerned. 

7. They are intensely suspicious of the Governments of the Baltic States 
and in particular of the Latvian Government since M. Munters’ visit to 
Berlin. ‘They pretend to fear, and perhaps they do genuinely fear, that the 
Baltic States may voluntarily, or under pressure, move into the German orbit 
and accept a degree of German domination which the Soviet Government 
would regard as a menace to their security. They therefore have it in mind 
to secure our assistance or at the least apparent connivance should they ever 
find it expedient to intervene in the Baltic States (not necessarily in the case 
of a major conflagration but in conditions which we would not regard as 
threatening the peace of Europe) on the plea that the Governments and ruling 
classes as distinct from the rest of the population (? of those)S countries were 
about to compound with Germany. Please consider in this connexion 
(1) Soviet Government’s Notes to Estonia and Latvia indicating the possi- 
bility of intervention even only in the event of German economic penetration 
(Riga despatch No. 168),6 (2) M. Molotov’s statements to me regarding 
President Hacha’s surrender of Czecho-Slovakia (my despatch No. 161,7 
paragraph 4) and (3) article in the ‘Pravda’ (third paragraph of my telegram 
No. 122%). I am not questioning the military importance to Soviet Russia 
of these States which in war-time might be the object ofa race with Germany, 
which it would be in our interest that the Soviet Union should win, but I am 
bound to draw attention to a (? less)? praiseworthy motive on their part. 

8. A further reason why they propose a common undertaking by the three 
Powers to defend the States named in their draft, may be that they wish as 
matter of pride to place themselves on the same footing with Great Britain 
and France, and they have accordingly offered to add their own guarantee 
to those already given by Great Britain and France to Belgium, Poland, 


5 The text is here uncertain. 

6 See Volume V of this Series, No. 300. 

7 Ibid. No. 670. 8 No. 42. 
% This suggested emendation was made in the Foreign Office. 
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Turkey, Roumania and Greece, asking in return a similar undertaking in 
respect of the Baltic States. 

9. In the light of the above considerations I would suggest the following 
reasons for M. Molotov’s objections to the draft Article 1 contained in your 
telegram No. 141.1 

10. Paragraph 1 of that draft did not make it clear beyond question that 
the Baltic States would be fully covered. It did not specify who was to judge 
whether an act of aggression against the Baltic States constituted a menace 
to the security of the Soviet Union. This was a loophole through which 
Great Britain and France might evade their obligations to assist the Soviet 
Union. No such loophole for the Soviet Government seemed to exist in the 
second paragraph of our draft, since the mere fact of Great Britain and 
France becoming engaged in hostilities on behalf of a country to whom 
they had given a guarantee would apparently of itself bring into play the 
obligations of the Soviet Union to come to their assistance and the Soviet 
Government would have little voice in the matter. There was here again 
the consideration of national pride since the introduction of a special para- 
graph 1 to deal with guaranteed States stressed the fact that the guarantees in 
question had all been given by Great Britain and France and that the Soviet 
Union had not been considered respectable enough to be accepted as a 
guarantor. 

11. There is a further objection that our draft only creates obligations for 
the signatory Powers towards each other and does not create new obligations 
for the signatories to assist other States. M. Molotov asked us how in the 
event of an attack on Poland Russia could possibly help Great Britain and 
France if she were not to help Poland. 

12. It follows from the above that there would be little chance of M. 
Molotov accepting the suggestion referred to in paragraph 3 of your telegram 
under reference. On the other hand there is at least a possibility that he 
might accept the suggestion made in paragraph 5 assuming that the three 
countries could settle upon a list of States to which they agreed that the 
article would apply. (These would presumably be the five guaranteed 
States, the three Baltic States, Holland and Switzerland. We have hitherto 
not mentioned to the Soviet Government the fact that Portugal is also a 
guaranteed European State"! and that Denmark is a State whose independence 
is a matter of special interest to ourselves. The Soviet Government for their 
part have not so far suggested the inclusion of Lithuania.) 

13. The draft in paragraph 5 goes very far to meet the Soviet view. As we 
understand it, it would leave the Soviet Government the sole judge of the 
question whether the circumstances required them to assist the Baltic States 
and His Majesty’s Government and the French Government would have to 
abide by that decision. The Soviet Government would be entitled to assist 
the Baltic States if for reasons of their own they felt obliged to do so and 


10 No. 76. 
1! The reference appears to be to the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of Alliance of 1373, 
last renewed in 1815. 
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irrespective of whether the Baltic States desired that assistance or not. The 
draft would be made better from the point of view of the Baltic States and 
also of Poland and Roumania if the words ‘with the assent of the State 
concerned’ were inserted after the word ‘obliged’ or if something on the lines 
of Article 5 of our draft of June 6" could be included in the Treaty. But 
neither of these suggestions would, I fear, commend itself to M. Molotov. 
Our draft would still not provide the common guarantee by the three Powers 
which appears in the Soviet draft but it is just possible that the Soviet 
Government might waive this point. 

14. If His Majesty’s Government and the French Government are pre- 
pared to go as far as indicated in paragraph 5 of your telegram I think the 
best course would be to present a new draft in this sense to M. Molotov. But 
we should have to present at the same time a draft document in which the 
names of the States in question would be given. My French colleague and 
I feel strongly that at any future interview with M. Molotov we shall do better 
to start our conversations on the basis of a text and to avoid entering, as on 
previous occasions, upon formal introductory expositions of which we leave 
records. This procedure merely increases M. Molotov’s suspicions and pro- 
vokes a flood of questions from him. 

15. The position about Holland and Switzerland (paragraph 7 of your 
telegram) is as follows: 

These two countries are not included amongst those enumerated in 
Article 1 (2) of the Soviet draft of June 2 but are relegated (unnamed) to 
Article 1 (3). One of the arithmetical arguments which M. Molotov has 
used as a ground for declining our various proposals is that while we have 
asked the Soviet Government to undertake obligations to us in respect of five 
States (viz., those whom we have guaranteed) and now wish to add two more 
(Holland and Switzerland) to the number, we are he claims unwilling to 
undertake equivalent obligations to Russia in respect of three small States on 
the Soviet’s north-western frontier. We have turned M. Molotoy’s arith- 
metical argument against himself by saying that whereas we are prepared to 
undertake obligations to the Soviet Union in respect of all countries on the 
Soviet’s western frontier no less than six in number (Baltic States, Poland, 
Roumania and Turkey) all that we are asking of the Soviet Government is 
to do the same for three countries only in Western Europe (Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland). M. Molotov has not (and the French Ambassador con- 
firms this) formally refused to treat Holland and Switzerland in the same 
way as the Baltic States. On the other hand he has not agreed to do so but 
has quoted our proposal in regard to those countries as evidence of the un- 
fairness of our proposals from the Soviet point of view. We have in conversa- 
tion with him repeatedly insisted that Holland and Switzerland are as 
important to Great Britain and France as the Baltic States to Russia. 


12 See No. 35, annex 2. 
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No. 140 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received June 24, 7.35 p.m.) 
No. 313 Telegraphic [R 518r/661/67] 


ANGORA, June 24, 1939, 1.3 p.m. 

Prime Minister accompanied reading of Franco-Turkish Declaration! 
with a short explanation of each article. 

2. He explained that Article 6 showed that search for security was not 
limited to dangers in Mediterranean. Balkan Entente which provided 
security on one side had emerged stronger still from recent conversations and 
continued determined to remain an essential element in the service of peace. 
It was clear that Article 6 in no way modified rights and duties of members 
of Balkan Entente. That Entente without in any way being confused with 
Anglo-Turkish or Franco-Turkish Agreements retained its full and entire 
independence and its character as an independent factor in the service of 
peace. 

Article 6 only covered security needs and particular situations which 
Turkey and France had in mind and the same was true in the case of the 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration. 

Repeated to Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia. 


1 In the National Assembly on June 23. The text is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 143, p- 476. 


No. 141 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received June 24, 10.10 p.m.) 


No. 64 Telegraphic [C 8973/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 24, 1939, 4-30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 63.! 


This visit has perhaps a special significance in view of the National Socialist 
claim, reported in my despatch No. 1522 of June 23, for the return of Wester- 
platte by Poland. 

_ 2. Danzig is again full of rumours of an impending coup perhaps in part 
due to widespread talk of projected Freikorps. 

3. My German colleague, who was on leave in East Prussia, was un- 
expectedly summoned to Berlin on June 22 and is still there. Dr. Böttcher, 
the head of the Foreign Department of the Danzig Senate, and members of 
local S.S. have gone to Marienburg for a visit there of Himmler on June 24. 
No mention of this visit has been made in the local press. 

1 Not printed. This telegram reported the forthcoming visit of two German naval officers 


to Danzig. 
2 Not printed. 
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4. On June 23 Dr. Bôttcher, who is a taciturn man, asked my United 
States colleague if he knew why the Norwegian and Swedish Consuls in 
Gdynia had recently warned their nationals to be ready to leave Gdynia at 
an hour’s notice and, when accompanying him through the main street, 
where decorations for Dr. Goebbels’ visit still remained, unexpectedly re- 
marked ‘when the Führer comes to Danzig decorations will not be necessary 
because the rejoicing of the population will suffice’. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 142 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 248 Telegraphic [R 5012/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 24, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 300.! 

I entirely agree with your analysis of the origin and purpose of Clause 6 of 
the Anglo-Turkish Declaration as set forth in paragraphs 1-5. We are com- 
mitted to consultations and those consultations will I hope continue but I 
share your view that there is no necessity to labour the point regarding their 
continuance when it comes to drafting the definitive agreement. 

2. Please so inform the Turkish Government and if they concur and see no 
objection I will take steps so to inform the Governments at Belgrade, Athens 
and Bucharest, to which posts you should repeat your reply giving the views 
of the Turkish Government. 

3. Repeated to Belgrade, Sofia, Athens, Bucharest and Paris. 


* No. 88. 


No. 143 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 280 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5012/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 24, 1939 


Angora telegram No, 300! and my telegram No. 248 to Angora.? 

Please inforrn the French Government of gist of first five paragraphs of 
Angora telegram under reference and let them know that it correctly repre- 
sents my views. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Sofia, Athens, Bucharest and Angora. 


1 No, 88. 2 No. 142. 
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No. 144 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest), Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) 
and Sir M. Palairet (Athens) 
No. go! Saving: Telegraphic [R 5012/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 24, 1939 

Angora telegram No. 300? and my telegram No, 248 to Angora. 

In the event of the Turkish Government concurring and seeing no objec- 
tion, you should inform the Government to which you are accredited of my 
views. You may act in the event of your receiving a telegram from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Angora indicating that the Turkish Government 


concur. 
Repeated to Angora and Paris. 


1 No. 40 Saving to Bucharest, No. 31 Saving to Belgrade, No. 41 Saving to Athens. 
2 No. 88. 3 No, 142. 
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Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 26) 
No. 41 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5183/409/92] 
BELGRADE, June 24, 1939 

My despatch No. 137.1 

Yugoslav official has informed First Secretary that German Minister has 
made démarche urging Yugoslav Government to leave the League, and that 
position is therefore more difficult than as described in above despatch. 

2. German Minister said that Italian Government particularly desired 
Yugoslav Government to leave League. Italian Minister here has not it 
appears made similar démarche, though official stated that Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had on several occasions suggested this step and had recently 
informed Yugoslav Minister at Rome that Signor Mussolini attached im- 
portance to it. It seems that lack of success attending efforts of Italian 
Government has moved them to enlist German support and that Axis Powers 
hope that Yugoslavia’s withdrawal from Geneva may start a rush of other 
‘neutral’ states to do likewise. It was plain that Yugoslav Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs were much more perturbed by German than by Italian 
representations. 

3. Yugoslav official said that he wished you to know of German démarche 
in strictest confidence. He hoped our knowledge of it would not be divulged 
even to new Yugoslav Minister in London (please see Mr. Shone’s letter of 
the 21st June to Mr. Ingram?) but he suggested that an early opportunity 
might be taken of impressing on M. Soubotitch importance of Yugoslavia 
remaining in League. 


1 Not printed. 
2 Not printed. This letter contained the information indicated in the text. 
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4. Mr. Shone impressed upon Yugoslav official deplorable impression 
which would be created not only in Great Britain and France but also in 
Balkan Entente countries if Yugoslav Government gave way to German and 
Italian pressure on this point, and urged desirability of standing firm. 
Official said he was fully alive to these considerations. He later informed 
Mr. Shone that matter had been considered by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Minister of the Court, and that Yugoslav Government were determined 
not to leave League. It would however be difficult for them to avoid making 
some concession to Axis Powers. What form this would take he could not say. 

5. I shall not relax my efforts to encourage Prince Regent to continue to 
resist this and other demands. 


No. 146 
Letter from M. Cambon (French Embassy) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9076/3356118] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 24 juin 1939 
Mon cher Sargent, 

M. Corbin a envoyé dès hier soir à M. Bonnet un compte rendu de sa con- 
versation avec Lord Halifax.! Le Quai d'Orsay connait donc à l'heure 
actuelle la manière de voir du Gouvernement britannique sur l’état des 
négociations avec le Gouvernement de Moscou. 

Nous avons reçu ce matin une longue communication de M. Georges 
Bonnet qui nous fait part des impressions du Gouvernement français sur ce 
même sujet, à la suite des informations télégraphiées hier par M. Naggiar. 

Je crois devoir vous résumer brièvement les informations qui nous ont été 
ainsi communiquées : 

Le Gouvernement soviétique, se maintenant dans la position adoptée par 
lui depuis le début des négociations, exige une énumération précise des États 
garantis par les contractants ou que ces derniers décident de défendre contre 
toute agression. Nous nous trouvons ainsi placés devant les possibilités 
suivantes: 

1. Document complémentaire annexé à l’accord et non publié, énumérant 
les États dont les trois contractants estiment, aux termes de l’article 1° du 
projet franco-anglais, que l'agression par une tierce puissance constituerait 
une menace pour leur propre sécurité. 

Cette formule ne soulève pas d’objection de la part du Gouvernement 
français, à condition que l’énumération s’étende aux Pays-Bas, à la Suisse et 
au Luxembourg. 

Le Foreign Office nous a fait connaître les difficultés de principe qu’éprou- 
verait le Gouvernement britannique à souscrire à un pareil engagement. 
Nous remarquons, à ce sujet, que cette déclaration-annexe ne constituerait 
pas à proprement parler un engagement nouveau. Elle ne ferait que pré- 
ciser et prévoir certains cas qui se trouveraient visés par l'engagement 
général et public constitué par l’article 1°, § 1° de l'accord. 

* On June 19. See No. gt. 
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Je vous envoie, en même temps que la présente lettre, un projet de déclara- 
tion annexe préparé par le Quai d'Orsay et qui pourrait, après accord avec 
vous, être communiqué d'urgence à Moscou. 

2. Modification de l’article 1°, § 1°. Acceptation de la suggestion contenue 
dans le rapport de l’ Ambassadeur d'Angleterre à Moscou et qui laisserait à 
chaque contractant la faculté d'apprécier si une agression contre un État 
tiers menace ou non sa propre sécurité. 

Cette solution éviterait les inconvénients d’une énumération nominative 
des États visés et de la non-publication d’un document annexe. Elle n’éten- 
drait pas en fait la portée de nos engagements telle qu’elle résulterait de la 
procédure prévue au paragraphe précité. Peut-être cependant laisserait- 
elle au Gouvernement de l’U.R.S.S. une liberté d'appréciation trop large et 
soulèverait-elle à ce point de vue des objections de la part de certains milieux 
français et anglais. 

3. Conclusion d’un traité tripartite éventuellement limité à l'agression 
directe. Le Gouvernement français estime toujours qu’une telle solution 
serait contraire à l’objet essentiel que nous avons en vue et qui est d'assurer, 
grâce au concours russe, une assistance pleinement efficace à la Pologne et à 
la Roumanie en cas d’agression allemande. Un accord de cette nature, qui 
limiterait la participation de la Russie au dispositif de défense, laisserait aux 
puissances de l’axe leur liberté de manœuvre et leur désignerait les lignes de 
moindre résistance sur lesquelles devraient porter leurs efforts. L'assistance 
de la Turquie elle-même risquerait de se trouver remise en question en 
séparant une intervention turque en Europe d’une action parallèle et com- 
binée de l’Union soviétique. 

Veuillez, &c., 
ROGER CAMBON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 146 


Projet de Déclaration préparé par le Gouvernement Français en vue d'être proposé au 
Gouvernement de L'U.R.S.S. 


‘Au moment de la signature de l'accord en date du . . . le Ministre des 
Affaires Étrangères (l'Ambassadeur de France) a déclaré au nom de son 
gouvernement que toute agression dirigée contre la Belgique, le Luxembourg 
ou la Suisse constituerait une menace pour la sécurité de la France. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Étrangères (Ambassadeur du Royaume-Uni) 
a déclaré au nom de son gouvernement que toute agression dirigée contre 
le Danemark, les Pays-Bas ou la Belgique constituerait une menace pour la 
sécurité du Royaume-Uni. 

Le Commissaire du Peuple aux Affaires Étrangères (l Ambassadeur de 
PU.R.S.S.) a déclaré au nom de son gouvernement que toute agression dirigée 
contre la Finlande, l’Esthonie ou la Lettonie constituerait une menace contre 
la sécurité de l'Union des Républiques soviétiques et socialistes. 

Les soussignés ont pris acte de ces déclarations.’ 

Paris le 23 juin 1938 [sic]. 
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No. 147 
Letter from M. Cambon (French Embassy) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9065/3356/18] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 25 juin 1939 
Mon cher Sargent, 

Je vous ai adressé hier la communication! sur les négociations russes que 
M. Corbin m’avait chargé de vous faire parvenir. Il n’y est pas fait mention 
du rôle qu’une mission technique militaire franco-britannique aura a jouer 
a Moscou. 

Or, sur ce point, M. Bonnet reste absolument convaincu, comme il l’a 
indiqué au début des négociations, que l'accord politique ne doit pas être 
subordonné a la conclusion d’un accord militaire. Nous risquerions en effet 
dans le cas contraire de nous engager dans de nouvelles et interminables 
difficultés qui nous feraient perdre tout le bénéfice psychologique résultant 
d’une rapide issue des pourparlers en cours. 

Partisan de solutions de conciliation à propos de l’article 1°", M. Bonnet 
estime qu’à l'égard des négociations militaires notre position doit être absolu- 
ment nette. Notre Ministre croit d'ailleurs être d'accord avec Lord Halifax 
en pensant qu'aucune proposition concernant l'envoi d’une mission militaire 
à Moscou ne doit être faite pour l'instant à M. Molotoff. 

Bien à vous, 


ROGER CAMBON 
1 See No. 146. 


No. 148 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received June 27)' 
No. 315 Telegraphic [R 5210/661/67] 
ANGORA, June 26, 1939 

Secretary-General read to me this morning procès-verbal of conversations 
during M. Gafencu’s visit. 

2. Following appear to be main points of interest not covered by my 
previous telegrams: 

(a) Bulgarian Minister had also spoken to Russian Ambassador in sense 
reported in my telegram No. 284.2 Minister for Foreign Affairs and M. 
Gafencu were inclined to attribute his action to Italian influence. 

(b) Minister for Foreign Affairs had asked M. Gafencu’s attitude to 
question of a Black Sea Pact. Latter had replied that Roumania intended to 
maintain her present independence though in certain circumstances he might 
consider it. 


1 The times of despatch and receipt of this telegram are not recorded. 2 No. 28. 
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(c) Minister for Foreign Affairs had explained that Article 6 of Anglo- 
Turkish Declaration was in no way intended to compromise other Balkan 
States and would not appear tel quel in final agreement. 

(d) Importance of closer relations between Poland and Turkey was 
realised and it was agreed that Roumania could usefully act as intermediary. 
Secretary-General explained to me that for Turkey to approach Poland direct 
might create difficulties with Russia. 

(e) Similarly importance of closer Roumanian-Russian relations was 
admitted, together with utility of Turkey as an intermediary. 

(f) Mention was made of a proposal for a Yugoslav-Bulgarian-Turkish 
understanding. Both Ministers for Foreign Affairs rejected it. I asked 
Secretary-General where this proposal had come from. He said partly from 
Yugoslavia but more insistently from Bulgaria. He reminded me of our 
conversation reported in my despatch No. 1245 paragraph 7, in which he had 
mentioned impossibility of a grouping of Balkan Powers from North to South, 
as it would be dependent on Germany. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Athens, Bucharest and Sofia. 


3 Not printed. The conversation took place in March 1939. 


No. 149 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) 
No. 33 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5029/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1939 

Angora telegram No. 300." X 

Yugoslav Chargé d'Affaires stated on June 20 that he had been instructed 
by Yugoslav Government to express latter’s gratitude since it was understood 
that the idea had been dropped of including in definitive Anglo-Turkish 
Agreement any clause on the lines of Clause 6 of the joint Declaration of 
May 12. Yugoslav Government desired particularly to express gratitude for 
understanding which they felt had been shown by His Majesty’s Government 
of the peculiar position of Yugoslavia and indeed of Balkans as a whole in 
regard to this point. 

2. Yugoslav Chargé d'Affaires went on to express hope that Franco- 
Turkish Declaration should not include clause similar to our own Clause 6 
or alternatively that if Anglo-Turkish definitive Agreement were about to be 
signed idea of preliminary Franco-Turkish Declaration might be abandoned 
and the stage of a Franco-Turkish definitive Agreement reached imme- 
diately. Latter Agreement would, Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires suggested, 
exclude any mention of Clause 6 as was believed to be intention in case of 
Anglo-Turkish definitive Agreement. On this point it was repeated to Chargé 
d’Affaires that present conversations were confined to tidying up the position 
with regard to Roumania and Greece so as to ensure complete harmony 
between Turkish and British obligations and that no step has as yet been 

1 No. 88. 
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made in negotiation of definitive Agreement. Chargé d'Affaires expressed 
surprise, declaring that it was generally understood that we were on point of 
signing a definitive Agreement. 

3. Yugoslav representations which had also been made at Paris and 
Angora were made too late for any effective action to be possible and indeed 
any important difference in texts of Franco-Turkish and Anglo-Turkish 
Governments would in any case have inevitably aroused comment. It may, 
however, as you will have seen from my telegram No, 248 to Angora? prove 
possible to meet point of view of Yugoslav Government in definitive Agree- 
ment. 

Repeated to Sofia, Bucharest, Athens, Angora and Paris. 


2 No. 142. 


No. 150 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 26, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I dined with Funk! last night, a big party and a ‘wet’ night, as Funk’s 
parties always are. Luckily Providence and my early Russian experiences 
have endowed me with a head like a brick wall, for it was nearly 2 p.m. 
[sic ? a.m.] when I got away from a three parts tipsy host. 

But I managed to put in several hours of intensive work, as there were there 
three of the people who are in closest touch with Hitler, Lammers,* Meissner} 
and Lutze, who is at the head of all the S.A. 

I concentrated particularly on Lammers, who as Chief of Hitler’s political 
Cabinet would certainly be seeing him before Hitler launches his next heavy 
cruiser on 1st July at Bremen. 

I do not propose to weary you with all I said to him but it amounted 
roughly to this: If one looked realities in the face, I did not see how war could 
possibly be avoided. Britain had given her word to the Poles and whatever 
Ribbentrop might say to the contrary we never broke our word. We might 
not wish to see a world war over Danzig, any more than the Germans did 
either, but whether we wanted to or not we should be obliged to fight if any 
German move compelled the Poles to resort to arms in self-defence. If that 
was one side of the picture I admitted that there was another side, namely 
that the Poles might create a situation in which Hitler for internal reasons 
would also be obliged to take action. Both in England and in Germany it 
was not easy to get off the slope down which we were slipping towards the 
abyss for fear lest any move on either side might be regarded as weakness. 
I racked my brains to find a way out of the vicious circle without finding an 
answer and yet the danger was immense and growing. Could he (Lammers) 
not suggest something? 

! Minister of Economics and President of the Reichsbank. 


2 Chief of the Reich Chancellery. 
3 Minister of State and chief of the Presidential Chancellery. 
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Lammers could only suggest that His Majesty’s Government should cease 
her policy of encirclement and make some gesture. I denied the encirclement 
theory and pointed to the Prime Minister’s and your own recent speeches 
and the reception with which the Goebbels press had greeted them. It was, 
I said, Hitler’s turn. He would presumably say something on Saturday at 
Bremen; could he not say something which would give you or the Prime 
Minister a chance to respond. I did not, in spite of the Goebbels press, 
believe that you would remain indifferent. Lammers’ answer was that he 
was afraid that it would be impossible for Hitler to say anything so long as 
our negotiations with Russia were proceeding. Moreover could I assure him 
that His Majesty’s Government really wished to avoid war, (The nearer the 
top one gets the more one finds belief in the theory that we mean to make war 
in any case: the lower down the more one hears the echoes of the Ribbentrop 
propaganda that England will not make war for Danzig.) I told Lammers 
that I could categorically assure him that, however certainly we would face 
it with all its horrors if Germany continued her course of aggression, we did 
definitely desire to avoid a war which would harm everybody. 

And so on and so forth. Any way Lammers said twice in the course of our 
conversation that he would faithfully repeat everything which I had said to 
Hitler and would make my suggestion to him. He could, he added, naturally 
not guarantee anything. He asked also whether you or the Prime Minister 
would be able, in the face of public opinion in England, to widen any opening 
which the Chancellor might make. I referred him in this connexion to the 
conversation which you had with Dirksen as recorded in your despatch 
No. 1000 of 19th May.* He replied that in that case the Führer must be 
aware of this conversation: to which I replied that I could not tell, though 
I imagined Ribbentrop must have received a similar record to mine. 

So that is that. It will be interesting to see if Hitler reacts in any way. If 
it were not for the Russian negotiations I would be inclined to believe that he 
would, though in any case the opening would be a guarded one. He is just 
as afraid of giving the impression of yielding to threats as we are of showing 
any indication of ‘slipping back to appeasement’. 

At his farewell audience with Hitler, the Argentine Ambassador (with 
whom I had two long talks beforehand) was told by Hitler that he would 
never make war on England and would only fight her if she attacked him. 
As I have constantly reported, I am myself quite sure that that is a correct 
description of Hitler’s intentions. 

Yours ever in great haste for the bag, 
NEvILE HENDERSON 


4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 559. 
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No. 151 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 151 Telegraphic [C 8928/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 27, 1939, 10.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 139." 
I am grateful for this full and clear statement of Soviet point of view. 
2. It seems certain that M. Molotov will make difficulty about any draft 
which differentiates in any way between guaranteed and non-guaranteed 
States. 
3. It is plain also that he wishes obligations of Powers to be clearly defined. 
4. It may be that he also feels that this cannot be secured without nominal 
roll of States figuring in Treaty, though I should hope that this difficulty 
might be avoided if we could convince him that we are not attempting to 
restrict his liberty, at his discretion, to intervene against aggression designed 
to threaten or undermine independence or neutrality of Baltic States. 
5. I should accordingly hope that agreement might be reached on follow- 
ing formula:— 
‘The United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. undertake to give to 
each other immediately all effective assistance should one of these countries 
become involved in hostilities with a European Power as a result of aggression 
by that Power against any one of these three countries, or aggression by it 
against another European State which the contracting country concerned 
felt obliged to assist in maintaining its independence or neutrality against 
such aggression’. 
6. You will observe that this brings together in one grouping all States to 
whom assistance might be given. It also gives the Soviet Government the 
right to decide whether any aggression against a Baltic State constitutes a 
threat to the independence or neutrality of that State such that the Soviet 
Government feels obliged to assist the victim of aggression by engaging in 
hostilities with the aggressor. Once engaged in such hostilities, the Soviet 
Government would be entitled to assistance from France and Great Britain. 
This is surely giving the Soviet Government all they ask. 
7. It may assist you to obtain concurrence of Soviet Government in this 
proposal if you tell them—as you may—that in the last resort we should agree 
if they insist upon it to a published list of States, as proposed in M. Molotov’s 
draft of June 2.2 
8. We could not do this however unless 
(a) the list included Holland and Switzerland (we do not wish to include 
Portugal and Denmark) ; 

(b) (2) and (3) in Article 1 of M. Molotov’s draft of June 2 were replaced 
by the following: 
‘aggression by that Power against one of the following States which 
the contracting country concerned felt obliged to assist in maintaining 


1 No. 139. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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its independence or neutrality against such aggression: Estonia, Fin- 
land, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Greece, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland.” 

(c) this concession on our part secured final agreement and no other 

points of difficulty were raised. 

9. I hope this will show M. Molotov that our intentions are sincere and 
that our aim is the same. If he can be convinced of this, we have a right to 
ask him to meet us on a matter of form and to have some regard for the con- 
siderations we have urged against public mention of States in question. He 
may not share our apprehensions as to the embarrassment and disadvantage 
that is to be expected from a public announcement of what amounts to a 
guarantee of States who are reluctant to accept or receive such, but we feel 
them to be very real. Roumania has expressly indicated her desire not to be 
mentioned by name; Finland and Estonia have publicly stated their objec- 
tions to receiving a guarantee involving the Soviet Government and have 
declared that any assistance from any Great Power without their invitation 
would be regarded by them as an act of aggression, Latvia has made it clear 
that she is in full sympathy with the attitude of Finland and Estonia. Nor 
can we predict the reaction of the Netherlands. And if the published list of 
States to be assisted figures in, or is attached to, the Anglo-French-Soviet 
Agreement, it is to be expected that Germany will at once ask all the countries 
mentioned whether they welcome such undertakings and will quite likely 
elicit the response that they did not. The result of such replies must be one 
of extreme embarrassment to all of us and very prejudicial to the solidarity of 
the peace front. 

10. For these reasons if you can satisfy M. Molotov that my draft formula 
gives him what he wants, I wish to avoid any mention of States. If, however, 
it is necessary to have a nominal roll of States, I should infinitely prefer to 
supplement the formula in paragraph 5 above by a private agreement 
between the contracting Governments, which it should be definitely under- 
stood should not be made public as to the States to which it should in any 
case apply. This might be subject to periodical revision or addition by agree- 
ment between the three contracting Governments. 

11. We trust you will impress very strongly on M. Molotov how far His 
Majesty’s Government have been willing to go in desire to meet Soviet 
Government. We have not been met by corresponding concessions by Soviet 
Government and as we have now given M. Molotov substance of all he has 
asked we do expect agreement to be reached without further obstacles being 
raised from the other side. 

12. Above is being submitted to French Government for concurrence, and 
you should not act on it until your French colleague has received instructions 
to act with you. 

Repeated to Paris. 
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No. 152 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) 
No. 35 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5251/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 27, 1939 

My telegram No. 33 Saving.! 

Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires called again on June 26 to enquire whether 
we are now in a position to reply to his representations of June 20 on the 
subject of Clause 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Joint Declaration of May 12. 

2. It was pointed out to him that his démarche had come too late to enable 
anything to be done with a view to securing omission of similar clause from 
Franco-Turkish Declaration as text of latter had already been agreed to by 
the French and Turkish Governments and was on the point of signature at 
the time. 

3. With regard to the Chargé d’Affaires’ general remarks on the elimina- 
tion of any mention of Balkan security in the definitive Agreement to be 
concluded between His Majesty’s Government and the Turkish Government, 
it was explained to him for his private information that so far as His Majesty’s 
Government were concerned no reason was seen why it should be necessary 
to reproduce Clause 6 in the final Treaty. The Turkish Government had 
been informed of this view and their opinion on the point was being ascer- 
tained. If it emerged that the ideas of the Turkish Government coincided 
with our own we should then, it was hoped, be able to inform the Chargé 
officially that there was no intention to repeat Clause 6. The Chargé 
d’Affaires was assured that it had long been in our minds that the incorpora- 
tion of Clause 6 in the Joint Declaration could be considered all that was 
required to meet the situation, His démarche had resulted in a definite de- 
cision being taken on the point. 

Repeated to Sofia, Bucharest, Athens, Angora and Paris. 


1 No. 149. 


No. 153 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 27) 
No. 280 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9028/16/18] 

BERLIN, June 27, 1939 
In speeches delivered during the week-end, Dr. Goebbels, Dr. Ley! and 
Herr Hitler continued to attack Great Britain and British encirclement policy. 
Each said his anti-British lesson in his own way, and each in turn raked 
up a selection of well-worn catchwords proclaiming German innocence and 
strength, and comparing German purity of motive with British weakness and 

political depravity. 
Dr. Goebbels, speaking at a meeting of bus-drivers in Berlin, was at pains 
to prove that the entire German people stood solidly behind the Führer, and 

' Leader of the German Labour Front. 
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that all stories of a rift between the Party and the population were nothing 
but malicious lies. The entire nation had implicit faith in the Führer, and 
even if, at some given moment, it did not immediately understand the posi- 
tion, it knew that the Führer was always right and always would be right. 
Germany, he said, was accused of pursuing an imperialistic policy. Germany 
had no intention to dominate the world, she only intended to secure her place 
in the sun, and that was not imperialistic policy. The position Germany held 
today did not correspond to her rank. She needed colonies and raw materials, 
not to improve the standard of living of the rich, but to make it possible for 
the poor to live at all. 

Dr. Ley addressed 16,000 political leaders at Potsdam and said that 
England was now experiencing at Tientsin the effects of a blockade such as 
she herself had imposed upon Germany during the War. The present British 
experience, however, was worse, because the Tientsin blockade, quite apart 
from the material anxiety and discomforts involved, had brought upon 
England shame, ignominy, and dishonour. Everywhere in her world empire 
there was evidence of failure upon failure. Britain could have spared herself 
this situation, if she had not refused the repeated offers of the Führer to come 
to a friendly and sensible arrangement with Germany. Britain’s arrogance 
and blindness were the sole causes of that fear of war which had arisen in the 
Western States. Germany did not want a war, but if she was forced into war 
she would fight with greater fanaticism than ever and to the last man for her 
honour. 

Speaking at Munich to a delegation of five hundred Italian ex-Service 
men who are visiting Germany, Herr Hitler said they had come to Germany 
at a time when Germany and Italy stood together facing a world of enemies 
who hated and envied them. A common front had been erected by the Italo- 
German Alliance against their common enemies, and every attempt by the 
democracies and the capitalistic plutocracies to bring about the ruin of 
Germany and Italy, which they had perhaps provided for, would be shattered 
by the joint strength of the two nations. In spite of all the evil intentions of 
the world, he believed that the future belonged to Fascist Italy and National 
Socialist Germany. 

Repeated to Rome. 


No. 154 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30) 
No. 64 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9178/54/18] 

WARSAW, June 27, 1939 
I asked the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning what informa- 
tion he had regarding the constitution of the Freikorps at Danzig. He told 
me that according to Polish information a Corps of 4,000 was being formed 
of whom 2,000 would be quartered at barracks in Danzig itself and 2,000 in 

new buildings which were being constructed at Praust. 
2. As regards the general situation in Danzig it was perhaps a little better. 
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There had been some fifty cases of Danzig officials refusing to carry out the 
instructions of the Polish Customs Inspectors during the past fortnight, but 
during the past few days there had been no cases of this kind. This may be 
due to the fact that the arms for the Freikorps were being surreptitiously 
introduced into the Free City from East Prussia during the past fortnight and 
that presumably now that the arms were in Danzig there is less occasion for 
contravention of the Polish Customs regulations. 

3. M. Arciszewski did not think that Germany would go to the length of 
risking a general war in connexion with Danzig but felt that she would 
gradually strengthen her position there, weaken any authority that Poland 
might still have there and hope that Poland would finally be reduced to 
such a state of economic exhaustion that she would have to accept some solu- 
tion as regards Danzig which would be favourable to Germany. Further 
Germany would in the meantime no doubt assiduously propagate the idea 
that Great Britain and France would not implement their guarantee as re- 
gards Danzig and thereby endeavour still further to undermine Polish morale. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 155 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [C 9127/54/18] 


DANZIG, June 28, 1939, 8.10 p.m. 

In contrast to calm in Warsaw, the last week has been increasingly eventful 
here. 

2. For the past fortnight the S.A. men have been nightly preparing de- 
fences around the Free City and on the night of June 26-June 27 were 
ordered to stand by for a possible emergency, perhaps in connexion with 
celebration in Gdynia of Polish Feast of the Seas or because Polish frontier 
on Danzig-Gdynia road was closed to traffic from midnight on June 26- 
June 27 until 4 p.m. on June 27, presumably in connexion with completion 
of anti-tank defences referred to in my despatch No. 150.1 

3. The approaches for pontoon bridge, anticipated in paragraph 4 of my 
despatch No. 135,! are in active construction on both sides of the Vistula. 

4. On June 23 Danzig members of German Automobile Club received an 
urgent request to complete and return a questionnaire regarding their cars. 

5. All Danzig owners of motor lorries, trucks, &c., were recently ordered 
to leave them overnight at military police barracks for inspection after which 
each vehicle was numbered and returned to its owner. 

6. Today several hundred draught and saddle horses have been similarly 
ordered to barracks nominally for inspection but as some of them have come 
from distant parts of the Free City, it seems possible that they may be retained 
especially as car-loads of saddles have also been delivered there. 

7. Formation of Freikorps, referred to in my despatch No. 149," is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

1 Not printed, 
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8. In addition to unusually heavily advertised programme of week-end 
events, nearly 1,000 S.S. men from East Prussia and a number of high S.S. 
officers from Germany arrived here almost unannounced on June 25 osten- 
sibly for sporting contests with local S.S. Although the Senate categorically 
denied to me the rumour that Herr Himmler was among them, Dr. Böttcher, 
who returned from Marienburg for the occasion and had an interview with 
High Commissioner, admitted to the latter that Herr Himmler was here 
incognito. 

9. Dr. Böttcher was absent from Danzig and presumably in Berlin on 
June 26 and June 27. 

10. In a speech on June 25 Herr Forster said ‘before us lies a new era and 
for Germany a great epoch. During recent weeks our Danzig has become the 
centre of political events. We are all aware that we are in the final throes of 
our fight for freedom. The Free State of Danzig has taken the longest time. 
Today everyone knows that the Free State will soon come to an end and 
we also know how it will end.’ 

11. A considerable number of visiting S.S. men remained here when others 
left last Sunday night. Those remaining are reputed to have performed their 
military service in Germany and to be members of Adolf Hitler’s [? Leib- 
standarte] Verfiigungstruppen.* They are readily distinguishable by their 
deportment and slightly different uniforms from local S.S. men. About 300 
of them are in military police barracks, which are now very full, and others 
are in other former local barracks which are capable of accommodating from 
1,000 to 1,500 men, and have hitherto been occupied by Danzig social welfare 
organization which is being transferred to an hotel that has been requisi- 
tioned for the purpose. According to sub-editor of ‘Danziger Vorposten’, 
the largest youth hostel in the world, which is approaching completion here, 
is to be used as a barracks. 

12, A number of workmen’s dwellings at Praust are said to have been 
requisitioned for storage of ammunition and my Argentine colleague informs 
me that he saw a number of military police equipped with gas masks. 

13. All Danzig Civil Servants and students are required to remain within 
the Free City during their vacations and the latter must devote their . . .3 to 
harvesting. All categories of military police have been kept in barracks 
yesterday and today and tonight members of various National Socialist 
organizations are apparently again standing by as remarkably few of them 
are visible about the City. 

14. On June 25 President Greiser’s wife asked the High Commissioner to 
visit her and told him her husband, who was detained on board German 
warship in which he is performing his reserve service, had conveyed to her 
that he considers the situation in Danzig to be critical. 

15. The High Commissioner, who returned to Danzig with his family on 
June 23 and is obviously very worried, admits that he is now extremely pessi- 


2 The S.S. Verfügungstruppe Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler was a fully militarised force at 
the exclusive disposal of the Führer for special tasks in peace and war. 
3 The text is here uncertain, 
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mistic because formerly sympathetic section of German public opinion has 
gradually turned against Great Britain under the influence of system of 
propaganda about encirclement and British efforts to reach an agreement 
with Russia. Germany is also greatly encouraged by Great Britain’s diffi- 
culties in the Far East and her seemingly weak and fearful reactions to them. 

Under heading ‘There are no everlasting treaties’ the ‘Danziger Neueste 
Nachrichten’ concludes a prominent front page article in its issue of today 
referring to twentieth anniversary of signing the Treaty of Versailles with 
words ‘Our leader Adolf Hitler has torn up their Treaty of Versailles with a 
strong hand and it is certain that the hour of the passing of treaties which 
still separate Danzig from the motherland can no longer be far distant’. 

17. In all circumstances I do not feel justified in proceeding on leave at 
present but leave decision with you. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 156 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 141 Telegraphic [C 9084/3356/18] 
Moscow, June 28, 1939, 10.51 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 151.1 

French Ambassador has not yet received instructions but I discussed with 
him this afternoon those contained in your telegram under reference. 

2. He has raised the point that no reference is made in your telegram to 
that part of the Soviet proposal which provides for common undertaking by 
the three Powers to defend certain States against aggression. It is as I said in 
my telegram No. 139? just possible that Soviet Government might waive this 
point but this possibility is nevertheless a small one. If M. Molotov raises 
objection to our new proposal on the ground that it does not provide this 
common undertaking, do you wish me to refer home for instructions or can 
you give me any latitude? 

3. The article making this common guarantee might be less objectionable 
from one point of view to the Baltic States than the formula contained in 
paragraph 8 of your telegram under reference. 

They might perhaps prefer to be made the object of a joint undertaking (in 
which Great Britain and France would participate as well as Russia) to 
defend them against aggression than merely to have it said in effect in the 
Treaty that they will be assisted by Russia if Russia feels obliged to assist 
them. 

4. I understand from the French Ambassador that the French Govern- 
ment may wish to include Luxemburg as well as Holland and Switzerland. 
I have no instructions on this. 


1 No. 151. 2 No. 139. 
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No. 157 


Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 29) 
No. 403 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9081/3356/18] 
PARIS, June 28, 1939 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this afternoon of the slight 
alteration in the instructions to Sir William Seeds that he had suggested to 
Your Lordship today through the French Ambassador in London. 
2. M. Bonnet asked that I would impress upon yourself and the Prime 


Minister how essential the French Government consider it to be that the 
Agreement with Russia should be concluded at once. 


1 See No. 158. 


No. 158 
Minute by Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9306/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 28, 1939 

The French Ambassador called this morning to give me his Government’s 

views as regards the considerations which we proposed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Moscow and which are contained in our telegram to Moscow 
No. 151.1 

(1) Formula in Paragraph 5 of our telegram. The French Government fear 

that in this formula the words: 

‘another European State which the contracting country concerned felt 
obliged to assist in maintaining its independence or neutrality against such 
aggression’. 

will arouse once again all M. Molotov’s worst suspicions. The word ‘assist’ 
as compared with the word ‘defend’ which appears in M. Molotov’s draft of 
June 2nd is bound to be interpreted as implying the willing co-operation of 
the State which is the victim of aggression, whereas the cases which M. 
Molotov is particularly concerned with are those where the Government of 
the victim State either acquiesces in German aggression or collapses alto- 
gether without putting up any resistance. In such cases it might be argued 
that the signatories of the agreement could no longer feel obliged to ‘assist’ 
the victim State, since the latter would have already disappeared or would be 
co-operating with the invader. In order to get over this difficulty some form 
of words must be found which would indicate that the signatories would 
intervene even in those cases where the victim State had already disappeared 
as an international entity. With this object the French, would suggest one or 
other of the two following forms of words: 

(a) ‘another European State whose independence or neutrality the con- 
tracting country concerned felt obliged to defend against such aggres- 
sion’. 

1 No. 151. 
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(b) ‘or aggression which directed by that Power against another European 
State would be regarded by one of the three contracting parties as 
constituting a threat to its own security”. 

(2) Inclusion of Luxemburg among the States to be defended. M. Corbin said that, 
as the French Government had already pointed out to us, if there was to be 
a list it was essential that Luxemburg should be included in it. I suggested 
that this meant a departure from the attitude which His Majesty's Govern- 
ment at any rate had up till now adopted with regard to the question of 
Luxemburg. We had always declined to guarantee Luxemburg’s integrity 
or independence and it seemed to me that we should be practically doing so 
if Luxemburg now figured in the list of States whom we were to assist in 
maintaining their independence and neutrality. There were of course two 
possible eventualities: either that Germany would invade Luxemburg as 
part of a general attack on Belgium or France, in which case the British 
guarantee would come into effect as soon as either of the two latter countries 
had been invaded, which after the invasion of Luxemburg would probably 
be only a question of a few hours; or else Germany might invade and occupy 
Luxemburg without proceeding any further. It was in this eventuality that 
a new obligation might be created. 

M. Corbin replied that the time for these distinctions was past and that 
in any case the fact of including Luxemburg in the proposed list would 
merely place on record that France was concerned in maintaining the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Luxemburg. It did not involve the giving of 
any guarantee to Luxemburg by Great Britain. 


O. G. SARGENT 


P.S. I attach a letter? which M. Corbin has now sent to me and in which 
he puts the Quai d’Orsay’s comments and suggestions into writing. 


2 No. 159. 


No. 159 
Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9306/3356/18] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 28 juin 1939 
Mon cher Sargent, 

Le Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres me téléphone qu’il verrait deux 
variantes possibles à la fin de la formule de l’article 1, La première corre- 
spond à celle que je vous ai indiquée oralement ce matin et serait rédigée de 
la façon suivante: 

‘... dont la partie contractante intéressée s’estimerait obligée de défendre 

l'indépendance ou la neutralité contre une telle agression.” 

2. La seconde serait conçue dans les termes ci-après: 

‘... ou qui dirigée par cette puissance contre un autre Etat européen 

serait considérée par l’une des trois parties contractantes comme consti- 

tuant une menace contre sa propre sécurité.’ 
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3. Le Quai d'Orsay suggère, d'autre part, que si M. Molotoff accepte cette 
formule, nous lui laissions le soin de déterminer lui-même soit qu'il n'y ait 
pas d’énumération, soit que l’énumération doive rester secrète. Il considère, 
en effet, comme le Foreign Office, qu'il y aurait des inconvénients indéniables 
à ce que cette liste fat l’objet d'une publication. 

4. Enfin, je vous rappelle la nécessité d'inclure le Luxembourg parmi les 
États dont il s’agit, ainsi que je vous l'ai déjà signalé ce matin. 

5. En ce qui concerne le premier point, Paris fait valoir qu'il ne s’agit pas 
seulement de donner satisfaction à une demande russe, mais aussi d’assurer la 
solidarité du ‘front de la paix’ dans des hypothèses qui peuvent nous inté- 
resser nous-mémes directement. On peut en effet imaginer le cas d’un des 
pays voisins de la France ou de l'Angleterre submergé par une invasion dans 
des conditions qui ne lui permettraient méme pas d’organiser sa défense ou 


de demander du secours. 
Veuillez, &c., 


CH. CORBIN 
No. 160 
Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 9320/3356/18] 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 28 juin 1939 
Mon cher Sargent, 

Voici, en résumé, les observations formulées par le Quai d’Orsay à l'égard 
du projet d’instructions à Sir William Seeds,! que vous m’avez communiqué 
hier soir. 

Ainsi que vous le verrez, ces observations sont trés proches de celles que je 
vous ai déjà transmises aujourd’hui verbalement, et elles sont à compléter à 
l’aide des différentes formules que je vous ai soumises? Vous constaterez que, 
dans l’ensemble, le Gouvernement français partage entièrement les vues et 
les préoccupations qui ont dicté les instructions envoyées à l'Ambassadeur 
d'Angleterre à Moscou, et que c’est surtout afin de parer à certaines objec- 
tions trop probables de la part du Gouvernement de l'U.R.S.S. qu'il propose 
d'améliorer sur certains points la rédaction projetée. 

Croyez, &c., 
Cu. CORBIN 
1 See No. 151. 2 See Nos. 158-9. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 160 
28 juin 1939 
Aide-mémoire 
L'examen du projet d'instructions préparé par le Gouvernement britan- 
nique à l’intention de Sir William Seeds en date du 27 de ce mois provoque 
les observations suivantes de la part du Gouvernement français: 
Le Gouvernement français est d’accord avec le Gouvernement britannique 
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pour que soit proposée à M. Molotoff une formule couvrant les trois États 
baltes et prévoyant que toute agression dirigée contre ces derniers détermi- 
nerait la mise en jeu immédiate et automatique de l'assistance mutuelle 
stipulée par l'accord. Il se demande toutefois si la rédaction envisagée par le 
Foreign Office n’est pas de nature à laisser subsister les méfiances du Gouverne- 
ment soviétique. En apparence tout au moins, elle subordonne en effet la 
mise en jeu de l'assistance à une résistance opposée par I’ Etat tiers lui-même 
à l'agression dont il est victime. La notion d’‘aide’ introduite dans le dernier 
membre de phrase de la formule impose une telle interprétation, car on ne 
peut aider un État à se défendre que s’il se défend lui-même. 

Si cette réserve était maintenue, elle annulerait sans aucun doute aux yeux 
du Gouvernement soviétique toute la portée de l’effort que les Gouverne- 
ments britannique et français ont fait pour répondre à ses demandes et 
amènerait M. Molotoff à écarter cette formule comme les précédentes. 

Or le Gouvernement français considère qu'au point où en sont arrivées 
aujourd’hui les négociations, tout nouveau retard apporté à leur conclusion 
risque d’en compromettre définitivement le succès. La méfiance des Russes 
en ce qui concerne la sincérité des intentions franco-anglaises n’a cessé de 
s’accroitre depuis deux mois en fonction même de la lenteur mise à franchir 
les étapes qui nous ont successivement rapprochés de leur point de vue. Ils 
ont toujours pris soin de considérer plutôt ce que nous étions disposés à 
retenir que ce nous étions disposés à leur accorder. 

Si, tout en nous déclarant d’accord aujourd’hui avec le Gouvernement de 
V'U.R.S.S., nous cherchions à maintenir dans les textes une restriction qui 
en atténuerait la portée dans l'hypothèse même qui lui parait la plus im- 
portante et la plus probable, nous n’aboutirions qu’à renforcer les soupçons 
de l’Union Soviétique, et à perdre tout le bénéfice psychologique de notre 
bonne volonté; se croyant fondé à mettre en doute notre bonne foi, l'U.R.S.S. 
tenterait sans doute de se dérober à la négociation. 

Nous avons d’ailleurs le même intérêt que le Gouvernement soviétique à 
éliminer des conditions dans lesquelles l'accord pourrait être appliqué cette 
notion formelle d’une résistance effective et préalable de la part de l'État 
tiers qui subirait une agression. Nous n’ignorons pas que les projets de l’Alle- 
magne comportent une agression dirigée contre les États intermédiaires, 
effectuée dans les airs et sous une forme si brutale qu'elle vise à exclure, de la 
part de ces États, tout effort, ou tout commencement de résistance organisée. 
Certains d’entre eux, devant la menace d’une pareille attaque, peuvent être 
amenés à préférer à une destruction inévitable une capitulation effectuée 
sur le champ. Autant que I’U.R.S.S., nous avons intérêt à établir qu’en 
aucun cas l’absence de résistance immédiate ne puisse justifier l’abstention, 
de la part d’un des contractants, à fournir son assistance. 

Il semblerait donc désirable de modifier la formule proposée par le 
Gouvernement britannique, soit en supprimant le mot ‘aide’ du dernier 
membre de phrase, soit en substituant à ce membre de phrase l’une des 
rédactions qui ont déjà été communiquées au Foreign Office. 

Le Gouvernement français comprend que le Gouvernement britannique 
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préfère voir adopter unc telle formule générale, et qu’il n’accepterait que 
dans l'hypothèse où M. Molotoff refuserait décidément de s’en contenter, 
de voir préciser la sphère d'application de l'accord dans une liste secrète des 
États visés. De toute façon, il serait indispensable de comprendre le Luxem- 
bourg dans cette énumération. 

Yest en toute dernière analyse seulement, et après avoir épuisé toutes les 
autres possibilités de conclure l'accord que les deux Ambassadeurs pourraient 
accepter de faire figurer la liste des États dans le corps même du traité. Sur 
ce point, les préférences du Gouvernement français sont exactement dans 
le même ordre que celles du Gouvernement britannique. Il conviendrait de 
souligner avec une insistance particulière auprès de M. Molotoff les graves 
inconvénients que présenterait une telle publication et le parti que le Reich 
chercherait à en tirer. Le Commissaire du Peuple lui-même, d’ailleurs, a 
envisagé pendant les négociations de renvoyer cette énumération à une liste 
annexe qui ne serait pas publiée. Rien ne devra être négligé par les Ambas- 
sadeurs pour l'amener à rester sur ce terrain, en lui laissant au besoin le soin 
de choisir entre les différentes rédactions prévues pour l’article 1° celle qui 
semblerait la plus conforme à cette procédure. 


No. 161 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 28, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

When I handed Weizsäcker yesterday our Note about the Naval Treaty,' 
I mentioned to him what I had said to Lammers the night before? about a 
possible opening of the door to better relations by Hitler in his speech on 
Saturday next, July 1, at Bremen, Weizsacker’s opinion was that it would be 
out of the question for Hitler to say anything in view of our negotiations with 
Russia. I expect he is right, but if Lammers really repeated all I said to him 
to Hitler, it may have done good and cannot have done harm. It has always 
been Weizsäcker’s view that an Anglo-Soviet Agreement will worsen the 
situation. 

I protested to him against the violence of Goebbels’ polemics and expressed 
great surprise that the latter should be making all these political speeches on 
foreign affairs which appeared to me to be more the business of Hitler or at 
least of Ribbentrop. All Weizsäcker could reply was that his Ministry was 
not consulted about them by which I presume he meant to indicate that they 
were made on Hitler’s orders. 

Weizsäcker’s only suggestion for the moment is to allow the temperature 
to fall before attempting anything. But will it fall? It does not seem to me 
that the Poles are doing much to help it fall. Unwelcome though I feel that 
my warnings are in London about Polish provocations, I cannot help it, for 
it is my duty to repeat to you that they constitute a serious danger. It is true 


1 See No. 136. 2 See No. 150. 
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that I have heard less about them just lately but Lutze, who was recently in 
Danzig and made a tour of inspection of the whole German-Polish frontier, 
spoke very earnestly on the subject the other night saying that they were very 
near the mark when it would be impossible for Hitler to continue to ignore 
them. And as Weizsäcker said yesterday, ‘You are putting the sword of 
Great Britain in the hands of Poles and Russians.’ It may be argued that this 
is German propaganda but, apart from neutrals, the people who take the 
most serious view of the Polish extravagances are the more moderate Germans, 
such as Weizsäcker, who really do want to avoid war at almost any price. 
Yours, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 162 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 


[R 5321/7/22] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 28, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I am not losing sight of Franco-Italian relations, and I raised the subject 
with Bonnet this afternoon. 

Bonnet is not without hopes in this matter. He said that Marshal Badoglio! 
(who of course is a Francophile) had recently suggested indirectly that there 
should be some ‘military contacts’ between France and Italy. 

I asked when I should attack Daladier, and Bonnet will let me know 
directly he feels the moment is propitious. It will probably be after the con- 
clusion of our Russian negotiations. Meanwhile Bonnet is dining with the 
Italian Ambassador on July 5. 

I am sending a similar letter to the Prime Minister. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Eric PHIPPS 
1 Chief of the Italian General Staff, 
No. 163 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 9626/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June 28, 1939 

My French colleague has expressed some apprehension as to the rumours 
which, he said, were gaining considerable ground here that Great Britain 
and France would not implement their guarantee in the event of hostilities 
breaking out in connexion with the situation at Danzig. He said he had heard 
that it was being advocated in some military circles that it was essential for 
Poland to go to war now while the German army had not reached its full 
efficiency owing to shortage of officers and non-commissioned officers and 
while Great Britain and France might still be expected to give Poland their 
full support, rather than to wait six months, for instance, until the German 
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army had attained its maximum efficiency and Great Britain and France had 
become lukewarm. He also remarked that the Prime Minister’s recent 
speeches had caused a certain uneasiness here and he felt that something 
should be done to correct this impression. 

I had already heard that a feeling of uneasiness was gaining some ground 
here and I privately and frankly asked the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
this morning whether he felt that this was so. Arciszewski said that he did not 
think that there was this feeling in serious circles, but that undoubtedly the 
coffee-house politicians were suggesting that in view of the situation in the 
Far East and various other adverse factors, Poland’s allies would not be 
prepared to come up to the scratch. I of course pointed out that there was 
no ground for such suspicions and that I hoped that he would do his best to 
allay these fears as far as he could. 

I hope to discuss all these matters personally with you next week, as I 
return to London by air on Friday! for a little leave before the critical period 


of August and September. 
H. W. KENNARD 


1 Sir H. Kennard was in England on leave from June 30 to July 29. 


No. 164 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9196/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June 28, 1939 


While it may be only of academic and historical interest it may be worth 
while telling you that I have had for some time past reason to believe that 
before the crisis of last March the Poles were studying the possibility of reach- 
ing a solution of the Danzig question by some form of partition of the Free 
State territory under which the Poles would have the railway and the western 
part of the Free City territory, running up between Oliva and Zoppot with 
some loop system in Danzig itself and a new canal connection with the Vistula. 
I asked Arciszewski this morning how much truth there was in this informa- 
tion. He said that it was a fact that while the matter had never been taken 
up officially and had of course in no way been submitted to the Germans, 
certain experts in the Ministry had considered a project in this connection, 
but it had never reached a sufficiently concrete form to be put forward 
officially. 

As I have said, this has little bearing on the present situation, but it is an 
idea which possibly might be followed up in any future consideration of a 
possible solution of the Danzig problem. 

I hope to discuss all these matters personally with you next week, as I 
return to London by air on Friday for a little leave before the critical period 
of August and September. 


I am sending a copy of this letter to Henderson. 
H. W. KENNARD 
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CHAPTER IV 


Further Russian objections to Anglo-French pro- 
posals: M. Zhdanov’s article of June 29: the situa- 
tion in Danzig: message from the Prime Minister 
to Signor Mussolini: Anglo-Turkish negotiations. 


(June 29—July 5, 1939) 


No. 165 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 256 Telegraphic [R 5153/661/67] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939, 6.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 310.1 
I see strong arguments in favour of making Interim Understanding tri- 
partite. For your own information I am accordingly ascertaining French 
Government's views on this point before commenting on Turkish counter- 


draft. 
1 No. 134. 


No. 166 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 29, 9.25 p.m.) 
No. 68 Telegraphic [C 9156/54/18] 
DANZIG, June 29, 1939, 6.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 66.! 

This morning I visited High Commissioner at his request. He informed 
me that he had received a letter by safe opportunity from one of his friends in 
East Prussia who warned him that extremist elements in Germany had re- 
gained their influence with Herr Hitler so that conflict which it was hoped to 
postpone until the autumn, when atmospheric conditions over Britain should 
favour German air raids, might now break out immediately after Nuremberg 
party rally or even sooner and, regardless of consequences, result in a general 
war which would be waged with the utmost ruthlessness in the hope that 
victory might thus be achieved in a few wecks. 

2. High Commissioner further informed me that my Italian colleague, 
who is at present on leave with his family in Italy, had been strongly recom- 
mended by Danzig police not to bring his family back here when he returns 
early in July. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 155. 
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No. 167 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [R 5210/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 315. 

It would be of the greatest value if the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
could be persuaded to let you have a copy of this procés-verbal for my personal 
information. Do you think it possible or politic to put such a request to him? 
I would guarantee that it should be treated with the strictest confidence. 

2. Both owing to the intrinsic importance of the visit and in order that 
there may be no possibility of future misunderstanding as to what actually 
passed during the conversations which then took place, it is eminently de- 
sirable that I should, if possible, be in possession of any version which has 
been agreed to both by His Excellency and M. Gafencu. 

3. I hope that both His Excellency and you yourself will realize that, if 
such a request were put forward, it would not be due to any want of con- 
fidence either in the frankness with which M. Saracoglu has always treated 
you or in the accuracy with which you have reported your conversations with 
him.? 

1! No. 148. 

2 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen transmitted a copy of the procés-verbal to the Foreign Office 
on July 1. 


No. 168 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received June 30, 9.55 a.m.) 
No. 317 Telegraphic [E 4697/143/44] 
ANGORA, „June 29, 1939, 7.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 301! last paragraph and Brigadier’s? telegram B.M. 3 to 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff Committee. ? 

I have made two attempts in the last two days to get to the root of the delay 
and to urge Turkish Government to come more into the open—the first with 
Secretary-General and the second (today) with Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
I have pointed out how vital it is that Staff conversations and preparation of 
plans should be proceeded with as rapidly as possible and not be made 
dependent on progress with political, civic [sic] and economic points in our 
negotiations. As regards supply of war material I have pointed out that it is 
essential in the first place to be in possession of complete details in order to 
know what material is required and also to know the order of priority in 
which Turks require delivery. I have also pointed out difficulties caused by 
Turkish reticence in regard to harbour defences. 

1 No. 98. 2 Brigadier Lund. See No. 98, note 5. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of June 20 referred to the unwillingness of the Turkish 
General Staff to enter into full collaboration. 
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2. I fear that I have been unable to make much impression for the reason 
that on Turkish side there exists definite impression amounting to a grievance 
that delay is due to ourselves. 

3. Minister for Foreign Affairs’ view is that it is now six weeks since Anglo- 
Turkish Declaration and no war material has reached Turkey. In reply to 
my argument as to necessity that the Turks should give us the order of 
priority of materials required he says first that he does not understand why 
this was not asked for when list was first given to us and secondly that in any 
case the list contains a number of materials which will be necessary in any 
eventuality. Why cannot these be shipped? 

4. Brigadier and Service Attachés are away on visit of inspection and I will 
speak to them as soon as they return. I am also arranging to see Minister for 
Foreign Affairs with Brigadier as soon as possible. 

5. Meanwhile I think it essential that you should know what Minister for 
Foreign Affairs feels. Present position is definitely doing harm from the 
political point of view. Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed this out with 
great emphasis. He said Germans were beginning to put it about that we 
had no intention of giving Turkey any material support. This argument 
would end in having serious effect in the Balkans. On the other hand two 
or three shiploads of war material would be worth while if only from political 
point of view. It would enhance morale generally and have good effect in 
Bulgaria and Greece. 

6. I am convinced of the bad effect of prolongation of present position 
(wherever the responsibility) and agree that early arrival of consignments is 
essential from political point of view. 

7. Minister for Foreign Affairs adhered to the attitude hitherto adopted 
by General Staff that full (? scheme)+ would be communicated either on 
outbreak of war or on conclusion of Anglo-Turkish Agreement. I failed to 
get him to see the unwisdom of this though I have not given up trying. 

8. It is clear that there is an element of amour propre in Turkish attitude. 


* The text is here uncertain. 


No. 169 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [E 4685/43/44) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 310.! 

Financial and economic suggestions made by Turkish officials during last 
few months have been varied and far-reaching, but I presume that questions 
which mainly interest Turkish Government in connexion with present 
negotiations are:— 

(1) Can His Majesty’s Government provide a loan or further credits for 

1 No. 134. 
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improvement in peace-time, either on a long or short term programme, 
of defences of Straits and Bulgarian frontier and re-equipment of 
Turkish forces? 

(2) Can His Majesty’s Government help Turkish Government to find 
alternative sources from which they can obtain supplies and alterna- 
tive markets in which to sell Turkish goods in event—which is now 
looming—of Germany showing her displeasure at Turkey’s political 
policy by cutting down her trade with Turkey? 

(3) À fortiori, can His Majesty’s Government assure Turkish Government 
that they could help them to find alternative sources of supply (for 
military and non-military goods necessary to keep Turkish forces and 
population going) and markets (in which they could dispose of Turkish 
exports to pay for these goods) in a number of different war situations, 
in which Turkey might be cut off from some or all of her normal sup- 
pliers and markets? 

(4) Failing alternative markets, what could His Majesty’s Government do 
financially to enable Turkey to acquire supplies in war? 

2. His Majesty’s Government have given careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to Turkey’s financial needs and are as a result prepared to grant 
Turkish Government further credits for defence purposes to extent of 
£10,000,000. This money will be available when new Export Guarantee 
Bill is passed, probably by end of July. 

3. You may inform Turkish Government of this decision. Its fulfilment is 
naturally dependent upon conclusion of satisfactory political agreement, and 
it is desirable that this should be made clear to Turkish Government at out- 
set, even though they would be likely to take it for granted. It should also 
be emphasized that this decision has been reached despite the many calls 
upon His Majesty’s Government, which confront them with a most serious 
financial problem, and despite the fact that financial assistance has already 
been promised to Turkey on a far greater scale than to any other country. 

4. A similar communication is being made to Turkish Ambassador in 
London.? 

5. Best method of expending this sum of £10,000,000 will need careful 
consideration from strategic aspect. As a result of discussions with Turkish 
officers now in London His Majesty’s Government have formed fairly clear 
idea of extent to which they can supply Turkish defence requirements within 
next twelve or at any rate eighteen months without too much interference 
with British rearmament programme. This estimate, which includes 20 
3:7" A.A. guns, 50 ‘Battle’ aircraft and naval material for defence of Straits, 
comes to scarcely more than one-tenth of total Turkish demands. But this 
makes it all the more desirable that supply of material from this country 
should be determined not merely by what happens to be available (although 
this must inevitably be a limiting factor in all circumstances) but also by 
relative urgency of various Turkish requirements. His Majesty’s Govern- 


2 Lord Halifax informed the Turkish Ambassador of the instructions sent to Sir H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen in this telegram on the afternoon of June 29. 
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ment hope to form clearer estimate of this aspect when list of priorities men- 
tioned in your telegram No. B.M. 4} is received. 

6. Meanwhile, however, His Majesty’s Government find it necessary to 
promise General Orbay+ a certain amount of material without further delay. 
He is accordingly being given a list of items (including those mentioned in 
preceding paragraph), which Service Departments can without further 
discussion undertake to supply in fairly near future (i.e. up to December 
1940) if orders are placed at early date. Value of these items is about 
£6,000,000 and he is also being told that use of remaining £4,000,000 must 
depend upon a more exact appreciation of Turkish strategical needs, under- 
taken in conjunction with French Government, who may be in a position to 
supply certain items more easily than His Majesty’s Government. The 
supply of material is subject to same condition regarding political agreement 
as applies to its sale on credit. 

7. You may inform Turkish Government of communication which is 
being made to General Orbay. 

8. Detailed financial arrangements will have to be made with Export 
Credits Guarantee Department and His Majesty’s Government suggest that 
Turkish Government should send a financial representative to London for 
this purpose. 

g. For your own information only. Although His Majesty’s Government 
do not wish slightest hint to be given to Turkish Government at this stage 
that they might increase credits above £10,000,000, provision is in fact being 
made in new Bill for £15,000,000. But additional £5,000,000 will not repre- 
sent new credits. It will consist, for use of armament purposes, of £5,000,000 
out of £10,000,000 industrial credits given under Guarantee Agreement of 
May 27, 1938.5 

10. This £5,000,000 furnishes a reserve to meet further Turkish demands 
if these are shown to be well-founded, so long at any rate as £5,000,000 or 
more of original £10,000,000 remains unused, or used for purposes which 
Turkish Government are prepared to forgo for sake of securing more arma- 
ments. In this connexion it must be remembered that Turkish Government 
can under Export Guarantees Act 1939 already use at least one-third of the 
£10,000,000 for arms factories &c. (though not arms) and Turkish Govern- 
ment already know that this is so. Turkish Government have in fact made 
enquiries for such factories of Brasserts during last few days, value of pros- 
pective orders being about £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. Possibility of accept- 
ing these orders has not yet been examined, but owing to present inability of 
His Majesty’s Government to export machine tools acceptance may prove 
very difficult. 

11. As regards points (1), (2) and (3) in paragraph 2, question of finding 
alternative markets for Turkish goods if German purchases are reduced has 


3 Not printed. 

4 General Orbay arrived in London early in June at the head of a mission to make 
contacts with the General Staff and to discuss the purchase of war material for Turkey. 

$ Printed in Cmd. 5754 of 1938. 
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been considered, but with best will in world His Majesty’s Government do 
not see how they can help. In view of great difficulty of increasing imports 
from ‘Turkey into the United Kingdom, even with the Mediterranean open 
for commercial traffic, His Majesty’s Government think that Soviet Union 
would be country best able to replace, both as market and supplier, those 
countries with which Turkey could not trade owing to unwillingness on their 
part or owing to war conditions. Turkish Government will doubtless wish 
to explore this possibility with Soviet Government direct. 

12. Provided, however, that their difficulties are understood from outset, 
you may inform Turkish Government that His Majesty’s Government will 
be glad to consider any economic suggestions which ‘Turkish Government 
may put forward, They think that this should be done through diplomatic 
channel in first instance, and when nature of suggestions and range of sub- 
jects which they involve is better known, it will be possible to consider 
whether oral discussions between experts on either side could usefully be 
initiated. 

13. Question of a cash loan to support Turkish currency has also been fully 
considered, but conclusion is that it is impossible owing to His Majesty’s 
Government’s own grave financial and exchange difficulties. You will 
probably think it best to avoid this topic unless Turkish Government revive 
it. For your own confidential information such a loan, which will need special 
ad hoc legislation, is being considered for Poland. But financial position of 
Poland is far graver than that of Turkey and in view of what has been and is 
about to be done for Turkey in other directions, I hope Turkish Government 
will understand that Polish loan if it is given can afford no precedent for 
themselves. 


No. 170 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [C 9138/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 


The French Ambassador in Berlin reported on June 27 that a high official 
of the Reich Chancery had given the following summary of Herr Hitler’s 
intentions regarding Danzig.! 

2. The number of Germans visiting Danzig ostensibly as tourists would 
increase during coming weeks with the help of ‘Strength Through Joy’? liners, 
so that within a month there would be more ‘tourists’ than ordinary in- 
habitants in Danzig. These ‘tourists’ would be soldiers forming an army in 
Danzig without violating its statute. 

3. On July 20 the Führer would suddenly visit Danzig at the invitation of 
the Senate for a two days’ visit during which the theoretical return of the 


1 The information in this telegram was communicated in the form of an aide-mémoire to 
the Foreign Office by the French Embassy in London on June 29. 
2 A German official welfare and propaganda organization. 
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Free City into the body of the German people would be announced. The 
only authorisation which might be required of the Polish Government in this 
connexion would be in respect of a small naval guard of honour. Shortly 
after, Field-Marshal Göring and the cruiser ‘Königsberg’ would visit Danzig 
and the Senate would then place the Free City formally under the protection 
of the Reich. 

4. It was anticipated that the Western democracies would take no action 
and that Poland would be forced to accept a fait accompli and negotiate with 
Germany. The Führer would leave a solution of the problems of the Polish 
Corridor and of Silesia until later, as he realised that any attempt to solve the 
whole Polish problem at once would mean war. 

5. From another source the French Government have learnt that a number 
of S.S. shock troops are already in Danzig and some have Polish uniforms to 
enable them to act as agents provocateurs. 

6. The French Ambassador in Rome has reported that Italian official 
circles take the line that the Danzig question is as good as settled since the 
Reich will take over the Free City without war.3 

Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. 

3 In an immediately following telegram (No. 206 to Warsaw, No. 196 to Berlin, and 


No. 26 to Danzig) Sir H. Kennard, Sir N. Henderson, and Mr. Shepherd were asked to 
telegraph their observations. 


No. 171 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 152 Telegraphic [C 9084/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 151! and your telegram No. 141.2 

1. The French Government feel that use of word ‘assist’ in last half of 
formula given in paragraph 5 will increase Soviet suspicion, and they have 
suggested following alternative formula for paragraph 5 with corresponding 
alteration in 8 (b) : ‘Another European State whose independence or neutrality 
the contracting country concerned felt obliged to defend against such aggres- 
sion’.3 I agree to this, and you should make necessary modification in formulae 
contained in paragraphs 5 and 8 (b). 

2. I have considered point raised in your telegram No. 141. It is true that 
our draft does not give a specific common understanding by the three Powers 
to defend non-guaranteed States against aggression. But it does so in effect, 
since it provides that France and Great Britain shall automatically be en- 
gaged in hostilities if Russia herself is engaged on account of an act of aggres- 
sion against any of the Baltic States. 

3. If, however, M. Molotov insists on a form which provides specifically 
for common undertaking, it is impossible to insert in our draft contained in 
paragraph 5 words such as ‘States whose independence and neutrality the 


1 No. 151. 2 No. 156. 3 See Nos. 158-9. 
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three contracting Governments agree to defend’ without completing it with 
a list of these States. If, however, you are forced to accept an unpublished 
Agreement, as authorised in paragraph 10 of my telegram No. 151, you may 
insert in that Agreement a formula embodying the above words. 

4. In the last resort if M. Molotov will agree to nothing short of paragraph 
7 of my telegram, we would accept following wording in the place of 8 (b): 
‘Aggression by that Power against one of the following States, whose inde- 
pendence and neutrality the three contracting Governments agree to defend 
against such aggression’, 

5. As French Government are anxious that we should agree to publish list 
(paragraph 7 of our telegram) only in last resort, I leave it to the discretion 
of yourself and your French colleague to decide at what stage to inform 
M. Molotov that we are ready to accept published list, bearing in mind that 
the order ofour preferences is (a): paragraph 5; (b): paragraph 10; (c): para- 
graphs 7 and 8. 

6. The French now wish to insist on insertion of Luxemburg in list of 
States. You may put this forward, but we are asking French Government 
not to press matter if M. Molotov refuses. 

7. You should now act on this telegram and my telegram No. 151 as soon 
as your French colleague receives similar instructions, which I hope are being 
sent to him today. 


No. 172 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 289 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5153/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939 

My immediately preceding Savingram.! 

Following is draft reply to Angora: 

Your telegram No. 310.2 

1. Please thank Minister for Foreign Affairs for communicating to me an 
advance copy of Turkish counter-draft for preliminary discussion. 

2. I agree to proposed changes in the Preamble. 

3. I think that the idea proposed as basis of Article 2 is satisfactory. The 
Turkish draft for Article 2 is not, however, very well phrased and I suggest 
the following alternative wording which has the same meaning: ‘So long as 
the guarantees given by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
to Greece and Roumania respectively in their Declaration of April 13, 1939 
remain in force, the Turkish Government undertake to co-operate effectively 
and to lend to the United Kingdom all aid and assistance in their power in 
the event of the United Kingdom being engaged in hostilities in virtue of 
either of the said guarantees’. You will observe that we have re-inserted the 

1 Owing to the despatch of this telegram and telegram No. 291 Saving to Paris (No. 173) 
in reverse order to that in which they were drafted, a confusion of numbering appears to 
have arisen. In fact the telegram here referred to seems to be telegram No. 291 Saving. 

2 No. 134. 
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words ‘to co-operate effectively’ so as to correspond with Clause 3 of the 
Anglo-Turkish Declaration of May 12. 

4. Proposed Article 1 presents however serious difficulties. Since the case 
of an act of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area is already 
covered by the Declaration of May 12, the use of the term ‘act of aggression 
aimed at Turkish territories’ can only have the effect of binding us to come 
to the assistance of Turkey in the event of an act of aggression which did not 
lead to war in that area, and this would involve acceptance by us of an 
obligation going far beyond anything hitherto contemplated. We do not 
imagine that Turkey really requires our assistance to cover her against aggres- 
sion from Russia, Iraq or Iran; and even if it were feasible, she could hardly 
expect us to do so, especially as Iraq is our ally.3 

5. The text now proposed by the Turkish Government would also cover 
the case of aggression by Bulgaria. So far as Bulgaria is concerned, I had 
always been under the impression that Turkey regarded herself as perfectly 
competent in conjunction with other Balkan Entente Powers to deal with 
any possible act of aggression by that country alone. Would not one result 
of Article 1 as proposed in the Turkish counter-draft, be that Bulgaria would 
consider that our undertaking was directed specifically against her? If so it 
would probably arouse great resentment at Sofia and the chances of making 
sure of a friendly Bulgaria, which both the Turkish Government and His 
Majesty’s Government have so much at heart would, as a result, be gravely 
diminished. 

6. I imagine that the words in the same article ‘leading to a war in such a 
way as to be considered by Turkey as likely to threaten her security’ are 
intended to apply to a case where Turkey is involved in a war as a result of 
an act of aggression against a member of the Balkan Entente. Since the 
particular cases of aggression against Greece and Roumania are already 
dealt with, this can only apply to an act of aggression against Yugoslavia. 
His Majesty’s Government feel that this is a matter which ought to be dealt 
with by consultation if and when the case arises. The proposed Turkish 
text would mean the virtual participation by His Majesty’s Government in 
the Balkan Pact, and any suggestion of this would obviously have dangerous 
repercussions. These would be even more far-reaching than the reper- 
cussions of Clause 6 in the joint Declaration of May 12, which has already 
caused so much misapprehension. One result might be to drive Yugoslavia 
out of the Entente. For these reasons His Majesty's Government consider 
that it would be unwise in present circumstances to undertake publicly to 
come to the assistance of Yugoslavia, if attacked. 

7. Please put above considerations to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
express the hope that in the circumstances he will not insist on Article 1 as 
put forward by him. Abandonment of Article 1 will of course involve omis- 
sion of the words ‘without prejudice . . . of present agreement’ from Turkish 
text of Article 2. 


3 The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, 
p- 280. 
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8. If the Turkish Government think that the respective obligations of the 
two Governments do not appear to be evenly balanced in the Interim Under- 
standing, I am perfectly prepared, in substitution for the Turkish Article 1 
to reaffirm Clauses 3 and 4 of the joint Declaration of May 12. These could 
be included in the Understanding as Articles 1 and 2. Article 3 in our draft 
would then become Article 4, which would be preceded by present Turkish 
Article 2. 

9. I am in favour of publication of the Interim Understanding, more 
especially as it is impossible to say exactly when the definitive agreement will 
be concluded. Indeed I think it would be impossible to keep secret the fact 
that the Interim Understanding has been concluded and publication of its 
text would seem essential to allay possible suspicions of other Governments. 


No. 173 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 291 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5153/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939 


My telegram No. 236 Saving! and Angora telegram No. 310.2 

1. Please inform French Government of reply from Turkish Government 
to my proposed draft for the Interim Understanding. 

2. Before replying to this I am anxious to ascertain the views of the French 
Government as to whether it would not be advisable to endeavour to con- 
clude the Interim Understanding in tripartite form. Now that the Franco- 
Turkish joint Declaration has been completed there should be no practical 
difficulties in the way of this course and I think it very desirable that it should 
be adopted if possible. I am not saying anything to the Turkish Government 
on this point until I learn the views of the French Government. I should be 
glad to receive them as soon as possible. 

3. The preliminary draft of a reply to Angora telegram No. 310 is con- 
tained in my telegram No. 289 Saving. In communicating it to the French 
Government you should say that I will be grateful for their observations on 
its substance, adding that if it should be their desire that the Interim Under- 
standing should be in tripartite form it should be easy to make the conse- 
quential verbal alterations. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of June 2 instructed Sir E. Phipps to inform the French 
Government of the instructions sent to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen in telegrams Nos. 215-16 
to Angora on June 1. See Volume V of this Series, Nos. 684 and 687. 

2 No. 134. 3 No. 172. 
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No. 174 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30) 
No. 288 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9180/16/18] 


BERLIN, June 29, 1939 

The anti-British campaign both in the German press and in speeches by 
National Socialist leaders, particularly Dr. Goebbels, has been intensified 
during the past few weeks. The conciliatory statements contained in recent 
speeches by the Prime Minister and Your Lordship are disregarded or treated 
with scepticism. Almost every article and headline is directed against Britain 
and British interests in various parts of the world, and items of news are dis- 
torted in such a way as to produce the maximum of propaganda effect on the 
German public at the expense of Great Britain. Palestine has of course pro- 
vided useful material for the Ministry of Propaganda from time to time for 
months past, but its venom has noticeably increased of late. What is more 
significant, however, is that the protracted negotiations with Moscow and 
the embarrassing situation in the Far East have offered the propagandists 
in this country a heaven-sent opportunity of which they have taken full ad- 
vantage. Even the encirclement bogy has been relegated to a large extent 
to the background and all efforts appear now to be concentrated on showing 
up the difficulties with which the British Empire is faced in all corners of the 
globe. For instance what is regarded as the pathetic spectacle of Great 
Britain begging for the last three months, cap in hand, in Moscow and 
possibly being forced ultimately to accept Molotov’s original terms, the 
indignities to which British subjects are being subject in Tientsin and parti- 
cularly the threatened reprisals which have never materialised, and the 
inability of the British forces to restore order in Palestine are items which are 
given full publicity here and exploited with a view to presenting to the 
German public a picture of the weak and hopeless condition of the British 
Empire. 

The fact must be faced that this form of propaganda has a more dangerous 
effect on public opinion than even the full-fledged encirclement campaign. 
Fearing they may be faced one day with a trial of strength with Great Britain 
over the Danzig problem, which might even develop into a world conflict, 
the German authorities are presumably now endeavouring by a prolonged 
and intensive dose of insidious propaganda to inspire confidence in their 
public and thus put them in a proper frame of mind, should a crisis arise. 
In view of their hereditary hatred for the Poles the German public needs no 
such special preparation for any action which may eventually be required 
against their eastern neighbour. 
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No. 175 
Telephone Message from the French Embassy in London 


[C 9367/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939 

(Telephoned from Paris 6.15 p.m. 29th June.)! 

Un télégramme de l’Ambassadeur de France a Berlin indique que les 
derniéres nouvelles regues de Danzig paraissent concernées [sic ? confirmer] 
que le Reich prépare le terrain pour une opération d’annexation de la Ville 
Libre menée par le Sénat et la population de Danzig, proclamant eux- 
mémes leur rattachement au Reich. Le Gouvernement Polonais n’aurait 
alors d’autre ressource que d’occuper la Cité par le port pour rétablir le 
statu quo. L'Allemagne [? se] prétendrait attaquer [sic ? attaquée] et exploi- 
terait cette équivoque en jouant sur le mot ‘agression’, pour tacher de 
décentrer [sic ? désorienter] l'opinion publique étrangère et pour paralyser, 
en France et en Angleterre même, les réactions du Gouvernement. 

L'Ambassadeur de France signale ce matin que les préparatifs militaires 
du Reich à Danzig paraissaient avoir pris accélération, et [il] lui paraît 
nécessaire pour [d]éjouer cette manœuvre, de prendre les devants et de 
prévenir le Reich des conséquences que comporterait certainement son 
attitude. 

M. Georges Bonnet partage entièrement les sentiments de M. Coulondre 
et il lui paraitrait très désirable que le Gouvernement Britannique puisse 
trouver l’occasion de donner aux dirigeants du Reich un avertissement clair 
sur la détermination commune des deux Gouvernements à remplir leurs 
obligations d’assistance vis-à-vis de la Pologne tels [sic ? quels] que soient les 
moyens que l’Allemagne pourrait mettre en œuvre pour créer une équivoque 
sur le caractère réel de sa manceuvre.? 


1 There is no indication on the original at what time this message was received at the 
Foreign Office. 

2 The text of this message with minor verbal differences is printed as No. 147 in the 
French Yellow Book, ‘Documents Diplomatiques, 1938-1939’. 


No. 176 | 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 420 [C 9155/1110]55] 

Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1939 
3 
The Polish Ambassador called on me at his request on the 29th June in 

connexion with the negotiations for financial assistance to Poland. Count 

Raczynski explained that he fully realised the great difficulties with which 

His Majesty’s Government were faced, and that there were many other 

countries which were also appealing to them for financial assistance. Very 

real practical difficulties had to be met and important decisions to be taken. 

He had, nevertheless, felt it his duty to inform me that Colonel Koc and the 
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members of the Polish delegation! were worried about the lack of progress. 
They had now been in London for some time, and yet no meeting had taken 
place during the last ten days with the exception of a purely nominal contact 
which was only intended to show that the negotiations had not been inter- 
rupted. He had understood eight days ago in conversation with a member 
of this Department that a general decision on principle would be reached by 
the end of last week, but another week had almost passed without any such 
decision. Although the Ambassador did not anticipate a blank refusal of the 
Polish request, he feared that Poland might not after all be granted the 
assistance which was absolutely necessary for perfecting her defences. He 
emphasised the urgency of the problem, since we might be faced with a crisis 
at any time in the near future. 

2. Count Raczynski went on to add, as a purely personal suggestion, that 
he had heard it argued that the cause of the delay lay in our conversations 
with the Soviet Government. If this were so, it occurred to him that the 
Soviet Government might well be awaiting the result of the present Anglo- 
Polish negotiations. If it were satisfactory, the Soviet Government would 
then realise that His Majesty’s Government were definitely prepared to take 
serious and practical steps to meet the present danger, and this might well 
influence them in favour of an early conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet negotia- 
tions. It was not without interest that an article had appeared in Paris in the 
Communist paper the ‘Humanité’ on the 27th June on the above lines. 
Count Raczynski finally said that he would be grateful to receive some in- 
dication of the trend of the deliberations of His Majesty’s Government on the 
Polish request and to know approximately when he might expect to learn the 
result of these deliberations in order that he might set at rest the anxieties of 
his Government and of the Polish delegation in London. 

3. I assured Count Raczynski that I entirely appreciated the concern and 
the anxiety which he had expressed on his own behalfand on behalf of Colonel 
Koc at the slow progress of the negotiations. This concern was fully shared 
by myself and by all members of His Majesty’s Government. I was fully alive 
to the urgent necessity of making rapid progress. At the same time, there 
were certain difficulties, such as our own financial situation, and also 
technical questions which had arisen in connexion with certain detailed 
Polish requests. There were also may other claims which had to be weighed 
by His Majesty’s Government. The Ambassador could, however, rest assured 
that His Majesty’s Government were doing their utmost to press on with 
these negotiations and, although I could give him no definite date, I hoped 
that it would not be necessary to keep him waiting much longer. I could not 
be precise as to the exact amount and form of the assistance which His 
Majesty’s Government would be able to give, but they would do the best 
they could. I undertook to inform the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the Ambassador’s observations. Meanwhile, His Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the urgency of the situation. 


1 A Polish financial and economic mission, headed by Colonel Adam Koc, arrived in 
London on June 14. 
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4. In reply to the Ambassador’s remarks regarding the Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations, I said that there might well be something in his theory that an 
early conclusion of the Anglo-Polish discussions might encourage the Soviet 
Government to reach an early agreement. I went on to say that there was no 
foundation whatever for a suggestion which I had seen recently in the press 
that the Anglo-Polish negotiations had been deliberately held up in order 
that His Majesty’s Government might conclude their negotiations with the 
Soviet Government in the first place. Our obligations to Poland existed at 
this moment and were quite clear and firm. We should, of course, honour 
them and it was therefore in our own interest to settle all outstanding 
questions with the Polish Government as soon as possible. 

5. I took the opportunity of the Ambassador’s visit to inform him that I 
had seen the report of your conversation with the Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the 19th June, contained in your telegram No. 61 Saving.2 I said 
that, although you had very rightly pointed out that it was not your business 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Poland, you had felt it your duty to 
emphasise the importance of avoiding any provocation in dealing with the 
German minority in Poland. I said that I had approved Your Excellency’s 
language, although, of course, I had no desire to intervene in any way in 
Polish internal questions. I added that I had recently seen a large dossier of 
cases concerning the German minority which had been communicated to me 
by the German Embassy.3 This communication had merely been acknow- 
ledged and I had refrained from expressing any opinion uponit. The German 
technique in these matters was, of course, familiar to us and I had no doubt 
that the Polish Government could probably produce an equally long dossier 
of cases concerning the Polish minority in Germany. The Ambassador 
pointed out that owing to the greater ruthlessness in Germany there were 
probably no means of expressing the grievances of the Polish minority. I 
concluded by emphasising how important it was that the Polish Government 
should not give any handle to the German Government in this connexion, 
and His Excellency undertook to convey my message to his Government. 

6. In reply to a question on my part, Count Raczynski said he had no 
recent news from Danzig bearing upon the reports just published in the press, 
He had, however, heard that his Government took a calm view of Dr. 
Goebbels’s speech in Danzig on the 17th June,* and that in their eyes the 
only serious feature of this speech was that it should have been made by a 
German leader who was not only a propagandist but also a Minister of the 
Reich. The Ambassador added that he had received no indication that his 
Government expected any serious developments in the near future. He 
thought that the present rumours were intended to lead up to a test of nerves, 
and that there would probably be at least two or three similar crises. He had 
noticed that the German Government made no attempt to minimise any 

2 No. go. 

3 This dossier was communicated by Dr. von Selzam on June 21. It was acknowledged 
on June 30. 

+ See No. 93. 
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information of a suspicious character, and he had reason to believe that many 
of the more alarming stories had been put about from German sources. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 177 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 9475/15/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 29, 1939 


I enclose a kind of memorandum which I wrote some ten days ago. I 
intended it to clarify my thoughts before I possibly see you next week.' It is 
more in the nature of thinking aloud and stimulating ideas than a diplo- 
matic document. 

I have had occasion in the last few days to talk to a number of the more 
important Germans of the less extreme type. Whatever rumours may be 
spread abroad by interested, nervous or malicious parties on one side or the 
other, I do not believe that Hitler himself has yet decided what line to follow 
this autumn. He is simply waiting on events and testing nerves. He would 
undoubtedly like to get what he wants provided he can get it without a 
general war. He still would like to come to an understanding with England 
and he will not make war on us, unless we attack him. 

Therefore, if we do make a constructive effort for peace, he may well be 
prepared to talk. But it must be an effort which he can accept: namely, on 
the basis of the recognition of Germany’s continental predominance: in other 
words an admission of a fact and of German equality with us. 

Curiously enough I lunched with Weizsäcker today and a New Zealand 
Minister. During lunch the former said to me ‘Why does your Government 
not make concrete constructive proposals instead of merely talking about 
them?’ In reply to my reference to some of the difficulties, he took the view 
that the Greater Powers must first settle their differences before helping the 
smaller ones to settle theirs and his suggestions for constructive proposals 
were much on the lines of the last paragraph of the enclosed memorandum 
which is partly why I venture to send it to you. It must be read purely as an 
alternative to war. 

Incidentally he assured me very earnestly that Hitler had no intention of 
forcing an issue with Poland unless the Poles created a situation which would 
make it impossible for Hitler to sit back with folded hands, (This is the 
standpoint which all those take, who are in any way near to Hitler himself.) 
He told me very categorically and with every appearance of personal con- 
viction that all the stories which were being spread of an early coup at Danzig 
were absolute lies. 

Personally I am inclined to believe Weizsäcker when he speaks absolutely 
straight to me. It is easier to be a pessimist than an optimist. Nobody blames 
you if a rumour proves incorrect and heaven knows plenty have so proved; 

1 Sir N. Henderson visited London July 4-9. He returned to Berlin via Paris. 
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whereas everyone blames you if your optimism proves false, even if it be as 
the result of a completely unforeseen incident. 

Nevertheless I am not prepared today to attach credence to rumours of 
immediate trouble for the simple reason that on balance I am convinced from 
all the information at my disposal that Hitler has not yet taken any decision 
as to how to proceed. I remarked in the course of conversation to Funk the 
other day? ‘Heaven knows what Hitler’s plans are’. Funk’s answer was 
‘Hitler does not know himself’. Jn vino veritas, for Funk at the time was not 
very sober. 

NEvILE HENDERSON 


All this of course leaves out of account the Far East situation which might 
alter everything. 


2 The occasion was presumably that described in No. 150. 


Enciosure 1N No. 177 
Memorandum 


In Lord Halifax’s speech at the 1900 Club dinner! he concisely summed 
up the responsibilities of Great Britain as (a) the prevention of war and 
(b) constructive efforts for peace. In other words, as Sir N. Angell pointed 
out in his letter published in ‘The Times’ of June 19, the German encircle- 
ment complex can only be eradicated by an alternative. His suggestion and 
the ‘constructive effort for peace’ referred to by Lord Halifax amount in fact, 
as I see it, to much the same thing. 

When we talk of constructive efforts for peace it means in practice the 
satisfaction of grievances or the removal of causes which otherwise might lead 
to war. Which are the countries with grievances? Germany and Italy, 
Bulgaria and Hungary on the one side, and the Czechs and Albanians on the 
other. 

We would be shutting our eyes to realities if we refused to admit that 
Germany has a grievance as regards Danzig, the Corridor and Colonies. 
Long before Hitler and the Nazis the Corridor was the German grievance. 

Italy wants satisfaction in respect of Djibuti, the Suez Canal and Tunis— 
Bulgaria in respect of the Dobrudja and an outlet to the Aegean, while in 
1931, ifmy memory serves me, 176 members of the House of Commons signed 
a memorandum claiming justice for Hungary.” 

Are we seriously prepared to sit down, propound and impose a solution 
of these grievances on potential friend and foe alike? 

That is the solution which one would like to see because, if it were feasible, 
it would be the quickest method of restoring stability to Europe without a 
fresh war. But have we a hope of enforcing our proposals without war? 

1 On June 21. 

2 In November, 1933, 161 Members of Parliament signed a motion calling for the re- 


vision of the Treaty of Trianon with a view to restoring to Hungary those parts of her former 
territories that were essentially Hungarian, 
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First of all can we, if we want to, impose a just solution on our friends and 
protégés? France will not even make non-territorial concessions to Italy. 
Will Roumania agree to give back territories? Would Yugoslavia? We could 
not even persuade Benes last year to give autonomy to the Sudeten and turn 
his country into a State of nationalities instead of a national State. Yet his 
failure and ours was the ruin of his country.3 

And even if we could persuade them to sit down at a Conference and agree 
to arbitration, who is going to decide what is the just solution? 

But if that is hard enough, what about the totalitarian States? They will 
never accept the idea of a Conference at which they may be asked to restore 
independence to Bohemia or Albania—(I take it for granted that Abyssinia 
is already forgotten). 

If one looks at it in that way the difficulties seem insuperable and a Con- 
ference on that basis bound to end in the disaster which we seek to avoid. 
Unless we are prepared to recognise de jure what we now recognise de facto 
we will never get Germany or Italy even to approach a table much less sit 
down at it. Not even the most generous offers of Colonies and raw materials 
are going to induce Germany to submit to another hostile Bohemia in the 
very centre of Germany—which she would merely regard as the re-creation 
of a situation in which permanent peace in Central Europe would be im- 
possible. And Italy in respect of Albania would adopt a similar attitude. 
Yet Italy’s seizure of Albania was, apart from Germany’s breach of faith, in 
practice more dangerous and on that ground at least more immoral than 
Germany’s protectorate over Bohemia. The latter has a certain justification 
in the sense that it ensures peace, even though it be a German peace, in 
Central Europe whereas an Italian occupation of Albania sows the seeds of 
war by ensuring that intervention of the Great Powers in the Balkans, which 
made war in 1914 inevitable. 

Looked at in detail from the above aspect what constructive policy that 
we can possibly put forward affords the slightest possibility of success? None 
so far as I can see. Neither potential foes nor friends will accept our basis for 
discussion and war must be regarded as inevitable. Nor can there possibly 
be any other issue if we intend to pursue the policy that Great Britain must 
always oppose the nation which is most powerful on the Continent. Pushed 
to its logical conclusion that means fighting Germany until she is so weakened 
that, say, Russia becomes the most powerful European Power when presum- 
ably we must start fighting her. 

Is there any other alternative? In other words is there any constructive 
effort which we can make which can get us out of the present vicious circle? 

There is, but it means facing up to realities and certain admissions and 
concessions which in the temper of the British Gox ernment and people today 
may well prove impossible. 

As Dr. Salazar said in his speech last May‘ ‘the map of Europe is being 


3 A Foreign Office marginal comment on this passage reads: ‘Since in this case Hitler’s 
grievance was the existence of Czecho-Slovakia, the result would have been the same even if 
Benes had granted autonomy’. + On May 23. 
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revised’, Are we prepared to recognise at least the revisions already made? 
If the answer is ‘Yes’ (and obviously ‘No’ means war) then there is in my 
opinion a constructive effort which we can make, provided we formulate it 
precisely. 

Are we prepared to say to Germany something to the following effect: 
‘We have given our guarantee to Poland and we mean to abide by it. If you 
resort to force to achieve your ends we will equally resort to force to oppose 
solutions imposed solely by force. If you agree to substitute negotiation for 
force we are prepared to sit down and discuss with you economics, raw 
materials, disarmament and even colonies. You have said that this year’s 
Nuremberg rally will be called that of “Peace”. Are you prepared on the 
above lines to implement your promise?’s 

In the above connexion another reflection of that wise statesman Salazar 
is not inapposite, when he referred to living-room (‘Lebensraum’) as being 
justifiable if it means the strengthening of economic relations but unjustifiable 
if it means political domination by means of economics. 


5 A Foreign Office marginal comment on this paragraph reads: ‘Hitler’s answer would be 
“deeds not words”.’ A general comment on the letter reads: ‘Sir N. Henderson’s conclusion 
does not differ widely from our attitude, But does that offer a solution?’ 


No. 178 : 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9246/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June 29, 1939 

My telegram No. 58 Saving! of June 15. 

I had another conversation with the German Ambassador last night re- 
garding minority questions. He admitted that since Arciszewski had visited 
various minority districts (see my telegram No. 169? of May 20) instruc- 
tions had evidently been given to the local authorities to prevent the renewal 
of incidents such as had hitherto occurred between the German minority and 
the local Polish population. At any rate there had lately been no incidents 
of this nature. But a far graver situation had arisen in the administrative 
measures which were now being taken by the authorities themselves against 
German institutions of all kinds (see my telegrams Nos. 603 and 61 Saving) 
and further the wholesale dismissal of German employees in Polish concerns 
was becoming extremely serious. Only yesterday he had heard that all the 
German workmen employed in Polish factories in the Teschen and Bielsko 
areas had been dismissed and he understood that about five thousand people 
must be involved. The unemployment amongst the German minority in 
Upper Silesia now amounted to about 70 per cent. whereas the total un- 
employment was only 16 per cent. He was unable to understand how the 
Polish Government could permit such provocative action to be taken by the 


1 No. 63. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 563. 
3 No. 79. 4 No. go. 
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authorities in view of the repeated representations and warnings which had 
been given to them. 

I asked Herr von Moltke whether there might not be some justification for 
the action of the Polish authorities in this matter: for instance, that certain 
German institutions might perhaps have not complied with the local regula- 
tions, or might be conducting propaganda and activities of a political nature 
which would render action by the authorities necessary. As regards the 
dismissal of German employees, there might have been serious cases of 
espionage and sabotage and it was obvious that in the case of factories en- 
gaged in armaments that the Poles should not under present circumstances 
much wish to employ Germans. Moltke maintained that there was no justi- 
fication of this kind and he told me that while the German Government had 
shown great forbearance it would be necessary sooner or later for them to 
take drastic action. 

I asked him how far the Polish minority in Germany were being treated 
in a similar manner and whether the action taken by the Polish authorities 
here was not merely a reprisal for similar action taken on the other side of the 
frontier. Moltke stated that with the exception of the institution known as 
the ‘Polish Home’ at Ratibor, there had been no cases of this kind in Ger- 
many. He also alleged that there had been no cases of dismissal of Polish 
employees, though I am bound to say that complaints of this are frequently 
made in the press here. 

I further asked him what truth there was in the allegation made in the 
German press (see Berlin telegram No. 261 Saving’) that a German had been 
castrated. He said that he had absolute medical evidence of this fact. It was 
true that there had been some confusion in the name which had been given 
in the press, and the Poles had therefore been able to issue a denial, but he 
had definite information from Berlin that such a case had occurred. When 
I asked him whether the victim might have been engaged in activities which 
might have justified such a drastic procedure he stated that he did not know 
what the circumstances had been. 

He then reviewed the whole situation since last March and I need not 
weary you with the familiar arguments that he always uses with me as to the 
disastrous effects of the British guarantee. 

To revert to the administrative action taken against the German minority 
institutions. The Polish case, so far as we have been able to ascertain it, is 
(1) that the institutions of the minority have become overgrown and are 
being or are liable to be used for Nazi propaganda. They consider that there 
are many members of the minority who would gladly be loyal to the Polish 
State but are more or less forced, by means of these minority organisations, to 
become Nazis; (2) that in any case nothing like equal treatment is accorded 
to the Polish minority in Germany which is being completely gleichgeschaltet 
and that there is now no longer any obligation on the Polish Government to 
give the German minority anything more than reciprocal treatment. 

I have done what I can to bring home to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

s Not printed. 
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the folly of unduly provoking the Reich by their treatment of the German 
minority and the danger that the Germans may finally produce a list of all 
the serious cases which would do Poland no good in the public opinion of the 
world. I think that the danger of this is realised in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs but unfortunately the Ministry of the Interior may ignore their 
requests for the exercise of more discretion. I am not sure that it would not 
be a good thing for the Secretary of State to talk rather seriously to the Polish 
Ambassador in London on the subject. I will take this up with you next 
week. 

When I last spoke to Arciszewski on the subject he somewhat naïvely said 
that in future nothing would be published in the press regarding the closing 
of German institutions, though I pointed out that this hardly met the case as 
it was obvious that alt these cases were known to the German Embassy here 
who had presumably made representations on each occasion. I mention the 
point, though, because it is likely to make it quite impossible for us to keep 
you informed of incidents which may occur, and in many cases very hard to 
get chapter and verse for those of which we do happen to hear. 

I may add in conclusion that Moltke knew nothing of further alleged ex- 
pulsion of Polish Jews from Germany reported in the press and by the B.B.C. 
The Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs also told us yesterday they knew 
nothing of any further expulsions, though they are again being warned of 
preparations in Germany for a fresh round-up of Polish Jews 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Henderson. 

H. W. KENNARD 


No. 179 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9757/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, June 29, 1939 


Your letter No. C 8471/92/55 of 26th June.! 

As far as I can recollect neither Beck nor anyone else in the Ministry have 
seriously raised with me the point as to the High Commissioner at Danzig 
summoning Polish troops. Gwiazdoski* once casually mentioned it to me, 
but did not ask my views on the point. As a matter of fact I should imagine 
that if any major crisis arises at Danzig it will develop so quickly that there 
would be no time either for the Polish Government to suggest to the High 
Commissioner that he should summon Polish military aid, or even for the 
High Commissioner to do so on his own initiative, and it is more probable 
that the Polish military authorities would take whatever action they thought 
necessary without waiting for any intermediate steps of this kind. 

1 Not printed. In this letter Sir O. Sargent stated that the Foreign Office agreed with 
M. Burckhardt’s view (see Volume V of this Series, No. 656) that he should not have the 


responsibility of calling in Polish troops to Danzig for the maintenance of order. 
2 Head of the International Organisations section in the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
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As however there is always the possibility that such a contingency might 
arise, it might be as well—as I leave tomorrow—for Norton, if you so 
authorise it, to mention the views expressed in your letter informally either 
to Beck or to the Vice-Minister, though I really doubt if this would really 
serve any useful purpose, in view of what I have said above.3 In any case 
Burckhardt has told the Polish Government that he would not act without 
consulting the Committee of Three. 

I have of course frequently warned Beck of the danger of taking any preci- 
pitate action and I think that it is fully realised here now that the Poles must 
be careful not to fall into any German trap which would technically place 
them in the position of the aggressor. On the other hand we do seem to be 
witnessing a steady militarisation of Danzig by the Nazis, and it will be sur- 
prising if sooner or later the Poles do not come to the conclusion that they 
must do something about it, though at present they effectively conceal any 
immediate anxiety they may feel on the subject. 

There is another point which is perhaps more difficult. Various people in 
the Ministry have expressed to me the fear that the Germans might send a 
warship to Danzig without notifying the Polish Government of their intention 
to do so, and we are frequently hearing rumours that either the ‘Scharnhorst’ 
or the ‘Königsberg’? may be about to come to Danzig. The Poles express 
considerable apprehension on this point and state that if a German warship 
were to enter Danzig waters without having complied with the obligation to 
give formal notification of the visit through the Polish Government they 
would probably regard it as an act of aggression. As you are aware notifica- 
tion has to be made to the Senate of the Free City through the diplomatic 
channel (i.e. through the Polish Government) whenever a warship visits the 
port of Danzig. I gather that permission only has to be obtained if there are 
more than five ships or a stay of more than fourteen days is intended. (See 
C 7794/6679/55 of (I think) 1934*). Nevertheless it seems very probable that 
if the Germans endeavoured to make such a visit and either refused to give 
the necessary notification through the Polish Government or ignored a 
possible Polish request that the visit should not take place, there would be 
every chance of an unpleasant incident. 

You will also recollect the complications which occurred in the case of the 
visit of the ‘Leipzig’ in 1936 owing among other things to the refusal of the 
German Captain to call on the League of Nations High Commissioner. 

H. W. Kennarp 

3 Sir O. Sargent noted at this point: ‘I agree’. 

* Not printed. This document summarised the regulations concerning the visits of foreign 
warships to Danzig. 
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No. 180 
Letter from Mr. Holman (Berlin) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 9245/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 29, 1939 

The Counsellor was informed in confidence last night by two journalists 
separately that they had information from sources which they considered 
reasonably reliable that Hitler intended to adopt the following procedure for 
taking Danzig. 

He will as a Freeman of the City pay a State visit in a cruiser. He will then 
depart and be followed by Göring in like manner. Each cruiser will leave 
behind a detachment of sailors, no doubt in disguise, and stores. The visits 
will be followed up by ‘Kraft durch Freude’! ships who will land their full 
quota and one day we will wake up to hear that Danzig has plumped for the 
Reich automatically and without the intervention of any German military 
formation and the onus will lie on the Western Powers to strike the first blow 
in support of Polish resistance which there is a tendency to discount. 

The informants, who could give no particulars as regards dates for the pro- 
cedure referred to above, are under a pledge not to release this information 
for some days. 

As a matter of fact, our experiences at Tientsin are making a considerable 
impression in confirmation of the idea that we shall do nothing about Danzig. 
The proposed negotiations in Tokyo? are contrasted unfavourably with the 
German action at Almeria in 1937.3 

In sending you the above information, the Ambassador desires me to say 
that you may attach what value to it you like, but that he is convinced that 
Hitler has not yet made up his mind what course to follow. When he does 
make up his mind, the Ambassador feels that the above may well correspond 
to what he will do. 

ADRIAN HOLMAN 

1 ie. Strength through Joy, see No. 170, note 2. 

2 It was announced in Parliament on June 28 that conversations would shortly begin in 
Tokyo in order to effect a settlement of the questions relating to the situation in Tientsin. 
See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 385-6, and H. of L., vol. 113, cols. 760-2. 

3 The reference is to the German bombardment of Almeria on May 31, 1937, as a reprisal 
for the bombing of the ‘Deutschland’ by Spanish Government aircraft. 


No. 181 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [C 9154/3356/18) 
MOSCOW, June 30, 1939, 12.0 a.m. 


My French colleague informed me this morning of the view of the French 
Government on the proposals made in your telegram No. 151! which the 
French Ambassador in London is communicating to Your Lordship. 


1 No. 151. 
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2. He is advising the French Government that the Soviet Government 
may well resist the inclusion of Holland and Switzerland in the list since as 
pointed out by the article in the ‘Pravda’ this morning? neither country is in 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Union. 

3. He is also pointing out that if we agree as now proposed to a nominal 
roll cither in the Treaty or in a separate unpublished Agreement, we limit 
the application of the Treaty strictly to the countries named. For this reason 
he argues that Article 1 (3) of Soviet draft of June 23 which was lifted from 
Anglo-French draft of May 25+ should be maintained. A provision to the 
effect that Treaty would operate also in the event of assistance rendered by 
one of the contracting Governments to another European State which had 
requested assistance would give necessary elasticity to the Treaty and might 
be useful to us in changed circumstances in the future. There is certainly 
some force in this argument. 


2 See No. 193. 3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
4 Ibid, No. 624. 


No. 182 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 145 Telegraphic [C 9182/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, June 30, 1939, 12.24 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

My French colleague and I think it is desirable, subject to approval of His 
Majesty’s Government and French Government, to submit to M. Molotov 
at the earliest convenient moment a draft of the whole Treaty in the form in 
which the two Governments would be prepared to accept it. We should not 
however propose delay (? submitting)? the submission to him of the drafts of 
Article 1 contained in your telegram No. 151,3 or any modification thereof, 
that may issue from your present consultation with French Government. 
Any such draft of Article 1 would of course be submitted as soon as my 
French colleague and I were both in receipt of instructions. 

2. Subject to your agreement, draft of Treaty would be as follows:— 

Preamble. Two alternatives would be submitted: 

(a) Text of our draft of June 6+ with word ‘principles’ in the plural. 

(6) The draft given in paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 132.5 If word 
‘neutrality’ appears in Article 1 as well as ‘independence’ both words would 
be used in both places in the draft. 

Article r. Text as may be agreed between His Majesty’s Government and 
French Government. The reference to League of Nations would be as 
follows :— 

‘Such assistance will be given in conformity with the principles of the 

1 No. 181. 


2 The text is here uncertain. It was subsequently corrected to read: ‘.., propose to 
delay on this account”. 

3 No. 151. + See No. 35, annex 2. 5 No. 97. 
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League of Nations, but without it being necessary to follow the procedure of, 
or to await action by, the League’. 

Article 2, ‘The three contracting Governments will concert together as 
soon as possible as to the methods, form and extent of the assistance to be 
rendered by them in conformity with Article 1.’ 

Article 3. Two alternatives would be submitted with a preference for 
draft (a). 

(a) Article 3 of our draft of June 6 reading ‘Article’ instead of ‘para- 
graph’ in two places; 

(b) Article 3 of the Soviet draft rendered as follows: ‘In the event of 
circumstances arising which, in the opinion of one of the three contracting 
Governments, create a threat of aggression by a European power, the three 
Governments will immediately consult together to examine the situation and, 
in case of necessity, to decide by a common agreement the moment at which 
the mechanism of mutual assistance shall be put into immediate operation 
and the manner of its application.’ 

Article 4. ‘The three contracting Governments will communicate to each 
other the terms of any undertakings which they have already given to other 
European States in the spirit of the provisions of Article 1. Any of the three 
Governments which may in future be considering giving any fresh under- 
taking of the same character will consult the other two Governments before 
doing so, and will communicate to them the terms of any undertaking so 
given.” 

Article 5. ‘In the event of joint operations against aggression being begun 
in accordance with Article 1, the three contracting Governments undertake 
only to conclude an armistice or peace by joint agreement.” 

Article 6. ‘With a view to ensuring the full efficacy of the present Treaty, 
the agreement foreshadowed in Article 2 will be concluded within the shortest 
possible time, and negotiations with . . .6 purpose will open immediately 
after the signature of the present Treaty.’ 

Article 7. Article 6 of our draft of June 6, reading ‘the present Treaty’ 
in the place of ‘this agreement’ and inserting ‘contracting’ before ‘Govern- 
ments’. 

3. The foregoing text of Treaty has been prepared in consultation with the 
French Ambassador. Where mere questions of drafting are concerned we 
think it important so far as possible to follow the Soviet draft, as M. Molotov 
will suspect a trap in every amendment we propose. 


6 The text is here uncertain, It was subsequently corrected to read: ‘negotiations for this 
purpose’, 
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No. 183 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 395 Telegraphic [C 9186/54/18] 
BERLIN, June 30, 1939, 1.45 p.m. 

Danzig telegram No. 66.1 

My belief is that these militaristic preparations in Danzig are at present 
being taken rather against the risk of an incident of Polish making than with 
a view to early German coup. 

2. State Secretary volunteered to me yesterday very categorically and with 
every appearance of honesty and conviction that there was not one word of 
truth in all the stories now in circulation of an early move by Germany. 
Though State Secretary may be kept in the dark all my personal information 
from other German sources is in accordance with this assurance. 

3. Admittedly one cannot leave out of consideration the risk of incidents, 
created by irresponsible elements on one side or other, which may upset all 
calculations. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

1 No. 155. 


No. 184 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 207 Telegraphic [C 9127/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1939, 4.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 205! and Danzig telegram No. 66.2 

You should at once seek interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
ask him how the Polish Government propose to deal with the situation which 
appears to be impending. If we can believe the report in my telegram 
No. 205 it would seem that Hitler is laying his plans very astutely so as to 
present the Polish Government with a fait accompli in Danzig to which it 
would be difficult for them to react without appearing in the role of aggres- 
sors. While fully alive to the considerations set forth in your telegrams 
Nos. 1843 and 185,4 I feel that the moment has come where consultation 
between the Polish, British and French Governments is necessary in order 
that the plans of the three Governments may be co-ordinated in time. It is 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government essential that these plans shall be 
so devised as to ensure that Hitler shall not be able so to manage matters as 
to manceuvre the Polish Government into the position of aggressors. 

His Majesty’s Government will, in the course of the next few days, study 
possible counter-moves which we might recommend, and it would be of the 
greatest value if M. Beck would let us know urgently whether he has any ideas. 

Repeated to Danzig and Paris. 


1 No. 170. 2 No. 155. 
3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 675. + Ibid. No. 677. 
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No. 185 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 153 Telegraphic [C 9182/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1939, 4.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 145.! 

I am considering draft and various articles you propose. Meanwhile please 
bear in mind that if M. Molotov objects to reference to League in Article 1, 
you are authorised to omit it (see paragraph 6 of my telegram No. 1422). 
Indeed anticipating such objection I had already omitted it from the draft 
contained in my telegram No, 151.3 

1 No. 182. 2 No. 89. 3 No. 151. 


No. 186 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30, 7.20 p.m.) 
No. 232 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9191/54/18] 


PARIS, June 30, 1939 

President of the Council tells me that he has received from a first-rate 
source the following information. 

(1) Hitler has given Forster full powers to settle Danzig in the night of 
Saturday-Sunday or Sunday~Monday' by means of a movement of the 
Danzig population which will demand incorporation in the Reich. 10,000 
German soldiers in uniform or civilian dress now in Danzig, and also Major- 
General commanding the Kénigsberg Division, a high German official, 
Rediess,? and a high official of the Reich Chancellery, who has arrived in 
Danzig as Hitler’s messenger—Bormann.$ 

(2) Hitler means to leave the responsibility to Forster. If Poland does not 
move, it will be an easy gain for the Reich; if the operation fails, the Reich 
will, in the face of Polish, French and British resistance, be able to disengage 
its responsibility. The German Government is convinced that neither France 
nor Great Britain will do anything. 

(3) Hitler hopes, on recent information from Paris, that certain French 
politicians (presumably Laval and Flandin) will prevent any serious reaction, 

(4) As regards Great Britain, Hitler thinks that she will not move, and he 
bases himself on what he considers to be a new British offer to make a Naval 
Agreement with Germany.+ 

(5) In order to weaken French and British reaction and play the game of 
pacifist in both countries, Hitler would be ready to offer, at the same time 
as our acceptance of the Danzig coup, Germany’s disinterestedness in the 
Corridor. He would thus hope to determine French pressure upon Poland to 

1 The reference is to the weekend beginning Saturday, July 1. 

2 Herr Rediess was head of the S.S. in East Prussia. 

3 Herr Bormann was deputy head of the National Socialist Party Chancellery. 

4 The reference is presumably to His Majesty’s Government's reply to the German 
denunciation of the Anglo-German Naval Agreements. See No. 136. 
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accept the fait accompli at Danzig. In reality, Hitler knows he cannot risk 
war and will not risk it, but he is convinced that in acting thus he would not 
risk it. 

(6) If France and Great Britain react energetically and clearly in good 
time, the German Government will certainly retreat. This is the opinion of 
important German circles, even in the army, but up to last night in Berlin 
the general tone among the leaders was complete scepticism regarding Your 
Lordship’s speech yesterdays and Daladier’s speech in the Chamber,® which 
are held to be merely verbal demonstrations like those before Munich. Only 
a declaration couched in very energetic and precise terms by France and 
Great Britain will stop the Danzig coup. 

(7) M. Daladier is strongly of the opinion that the only way to prevent 
this coup will be for the British and French Governments to announce tonight, 
if possible, their knowledge of it and their inflexible determination to fulfil 
all their obligations towards Poland. 

(8) M. Daladier will inform Polish Ambassador and ask him, like myself, 
to telephone this en clair to Warsaw. If Germans tap the wire, so much the 
better. 

(9) French Ambassador at Warsaw, who is here, told M. Daladier today, 
before hearing of above, that he was convinced Poles would resist by force 
an attempt at a ‘cold putsch’ on Danzig. 

(10) M. Daladier tells me that Ribbentrop’s right-hand man, Abetz,” is 
in Paris, and that he had the effrontery to telephone openly to various people, 
announcing a coup on Danzig for the week-end. M. Daladier has told the 
German Chargé d’Affaires that unless he can persuade Abetz to leave France 
at once, he will be expelled. Chargé d’Affaires professed to be horrified and 
said Abetz was more important than the Ambassador. 

(11) Above not repeated anywhere. 

5 The reference is to a speech by Lord Halifax at the annual dinner of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 6 On June 27. 

7 Paris representative of the ‘Dienststelle Ribbentrop’, i.e. Herr von Ribbentrop's private 
bureau, which was independent of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


No. 187 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 204 Telegraphic [C 9197/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 30, 1939, 11.10 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 207.1 
M. Beck is unable to see me this evening but I have informed his Chef de 
Cabinet of Your Lordship’s general preoccupation and have asked to see 
M. Beck early tomorrow. 

M. Lubienski asked me whether His Majesty’s Government were consider- 
ing a joint démarche in Berlin adding that M. Bonnet had suggested something 

. 2 ago to Polish Ambassador in Paris. 

1 No. 184. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 188 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 203 Telegraphic [C 9218/54/18] 
WARSAW, June 30, 1939, 11.20 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Ambassador discussed your telegram No. 205! with me 
before leaving for London early this morning. 

2. M. Beck only returned today from a week’s holiday but I called on his 
Chef de Cabinet and asked what Polish Government thought of the Danzig 
situation, giving him substance of your telegram without quoting the source. 
M. Lubienski said that Polish Commissioner who is very little in Warsaw 
implied that the situation had deteriorated from Polish point of view. Polish 
Customs officials could not properly control import of arms and it was 
believed that some A.A. guns and field guns had been brought in. Polish 
Government were carefully considering whether they could do anything to 
prevent this gradual deterioration and in the event of any decision being 
taken would immediately inform His Majesty’s Government. 

3. Tourists [sic] were continually receiving rumours of dates on which 
Hitler intended to take some step but had no evidence to show that any 
definite plan had been formed. German object was clear, namely, by under- 
mining and attenuating Poland’s de facto and de jure position in Danzig, to 
destroy the morale of the Poles and drive a wedge between Poland and 
Western democracies at the weakest point, namely Danzig. 

4. But M. Lubienski personally did not think that there was much danger 
of an immediate coup so long as the present confidence between Poland, 
Britain and France remained unshaken. For what it was worth Polish 
Government had heard that Signor Mussolini had said there was to be no 
war on the eastern frontier of Germany and that Italian shipping should con- 
tinue to ply in the Baltic. 

5. I am to see M. Lubienski again tomorrow after he has had a further 
talk with Polish Commissioner in Danzig. | 

6. As Your Lordship asks for observations of this Embassy I venture to 
suggest that there are two aspects of the present position which however 
merge into one another. First the gradual undermining of the Free City and 
Polish position there. This is an actual process which the Polish Government 
presumably must deal with directly with the Senate. Second, information 
contained in your telegram under reference pointing to action by Berlin of 
a nature to challenge Poland openly though possibly without resort to force. 

7. The latter is one of those hypothetical cases in which M. Beck has said 
that the Polish Government would take action proportionate to the provoca- 
tion. But I must point out that Polish public opinion would regard unilateral 
overthrow of international status of the Free City as a threat to their inde- 
pendence however it were achieved. 

8. If there is reason to believe that information contained in your telegram 


1 No. 170. 
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under reference was given honestly and not for ulterior purposes it is I submit 
for consideration whether France and Great Britain should not in some way 
warn Berlin and Rome of the dangers obviously inherent in such an open 
challenge. 

g. Evidence of solidarity between Great Britain and Poland must act as 
a deterrent to rash German action and rapid conclusion of financial discus- 
sions with Polish Mission might have valuable effect. 

10, The more deterrent would be cumulative proof by newspaper articles, 
&c., that British public opinion is alive to the fact that real intentions of Nazi 
extremists are not mere incorporation in the Reich of Danzig (incidentally to 
material detriment of Danzigers) but destruction of Poland’s will to exist as 
a nation with an independent foreign policy. 


No. 189 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 30, 11.55 p.m.) 
No. 233 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9192/54/18] 
PARIS, June 30, 1939 
My telephone conversation with Mr. Kirkpatrick of tonight.! 
M. Daladier sees no objection to course proposed and will probably have 
similarly inspired paragraph inserted in ‘Petit Parisien’ of July 1. 
1 It has not been possible to trace a record of this conversation in the Foreign Office 
archives. The reference is presumably to the publicity to be given to the rumours of an im- 


pending coup at Danzig. See No. 186. 


No. 190 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 295 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9127/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1939 
My telegram to Warsaw No. 207.1 
You should inform the French Government of the enquiry we are making 
to the Polish Government. 


Repeated to Warsaw. 
1 No. 184. 


No. 191 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1) 
No. 291 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5351/661/67] 
BERLIN, June 30, 1939 
State Secretary spontaneously informed me yesterday that Hungarian 
Minister had just called on him to complain that since British guarantee to 


Roumania, ill-treatment of Hungarian minority there had become greatly 
aggravated. 
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Visit of Bulgarian Prime Minister to Berlin which has now been fixed for 
July 5 seems to foreshadow definite negotiations for enlargement of Berlin- 
Rome Axis front by means of Hungary and Bulgaria as retort to Anglo- 
Soviet agreement which Germans believe will ultimately be concluded on 
lines desired by U.S.S.R. 

Repeated to Bucharest, Budapest and Sofia. 


No. 192 
Minute by Mr. Roberts 
[C 9288/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1939 

Mr. Spencer, Director of John Browns Limited, called to see me this after- 
noon. We have had several previous contacts with Mr. Spencer particularly 
during Herr Forster’s visit to this country, as Mr. Spencer has business 
interests in Danzig and acted as ‘bear leader’ to Herr Forster during his visit 
to this country last year. 

Mr. Spencer told me that a very important Swedish industrialist, Mr. 
Dahlerus, was now in this country and had spoken to him about the situation 
in Germany. Mr. Dahlerus is a personal friend of Field-Marshal Géring and 
visits him frequently in Berlin. He is seeing Field-Marshal Göring again 
next Wednesday! and asked Mr. Spencer what line he should take as regards 
British opinion. His conversation with Field-Marshal Göring would perhaps 
have a certain importance as he had asked the Field-Marshal to arrange an 
interview for him with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden and understood that 
this might be possible. Mr. Spencer told Mr. Dahlerus that the Secretary 
of State’s speech last night? fully represented all shades of British opinion and 
that he could quite safely impress upon Field-Marshal Göring the absolute 
determination of the British people to stand by their obligations and resist 
further aggression. Mr. Dahlerus was so impressed by what he had seen in 
this country that he proposed to try to invite Field-Marshal Göring to visit 
Stockholm in his yacht and at the same time to invite four prominent un- 
official Englishmen to meet him there. 

Mr. Spencer thought we ought to know about this initiative, in case we 
had any views. I told him that it would be all to the good if Mr. Dahlerus 
could convince Field-Marshal Goring and, if possible, Herr Hitler himself of 
the present state of British opinion and that the Secretary of State’s speech 
last night was of course the best text for his conversations in Germany. At 
the same time it could only hamper Mr. Dahlerus if he had any official con- 
tacts in this country and it was therefore better that Mr. Spencer and Mr, 
Dahlerus should proceed with their own arrangements for the proposed 
Stockholm meeting. I emphasised, however, the importance of getting the 
right type of Englishmen who would speak on the same lines as Mr. Spencer 
had himself spoken. 


1 July 5. 2 See No. 186, note 5. 
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Mr. Spencer proposed to keep me informed of any further developments 
and also to let me know the result of his conversations with prominent 
Danzig business men whom he is meeting in Copenhagen next Wednesday.3 

F. K. ROBERTS 


3 For further contacts with M. Dahlerus see Appendix IV. 


No. 193 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5) 


No. 193 [C 9358/377818] 
MOSCOW, June 30, 1939 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour 
to transmit to him a translation of an article by M. Zhdanov in ‘Pravda’ of 
June 29. 


ENCLOSURE IN NO. 193 


Translation of an Article by M. Zhdanov in ‘Pravda’ of June 29, 1939 
‘The English and French Governments do not want an Agreement on Terms of 
Equality with the U.S.S.R? 


The Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations for the conclusion of an effective 
Pact of Mutual Assistance against aggression have reached an impasse. In 
spite of the extreme clarity of the attitude of the Soviet Government and in 
spite of all their efforts to reach a speedy conclusion of a mutual assistance 
pact no real progress can be observed in the course of the negotiations. In 
the present international situation this fact cannot be without serious signi- 
ficance. It gives wings to the hopes of the aggressors and all enemies of 
peace—hopes for a possible breakdown of the agreement of the Democratic 
Powers against aggression: and it drives the aggressors on to further acts of 
aggression. 

In this connexion the following question arises: What is causing the delay 
in these negotiations, the successful outcome of which is impatiently and 
hopefully awaited by all peace-loving nations and all friends of peace? I will 
venture to express my personal opinion on the subject although my friends 
do not agree with it. They still think that the English and French Govern- 
ments began negotiations for a mutual assistance pact with the U.S.S.R. with 
the intention of creating a powerful barrier against aggression in Europe. 
My opinion is, and I will endeavour to prove it by facts, that the English 
and French Governments do not want an agreement on terms of equality 
with the U.S.S.R., by which I mean the only form of agreement that any 
self-respecting State could conclude, and I consider this to be the cause of 
the state of stagnation which the negotiations have now reached. 

What is the nature of these facts? The Anglo-Soviet negotiations, I use 
that word in its most literal sense, i.e. reckoning from the 15th April, the 
date on which we received the first English proposals, have now lasted for 
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seventy-five days. Of this period, the Soviet Government only required 
sixteen days for the preparation of their replies to the various English drafts 
and proposals: the remaining fifty-nine days were wasted in procrastination 
and delay on the part of the English and French. Who, one may ask, is 
responsible in this case for the slow progress of the negotiations, if not the 
English and French? 

It is a matter of common knowledge from practical experience of the con- 
clusion of international agreements similar to the Anglo-Franco-Soviet one, 
that this selfsame England concluded pacts of mutual assistance with Turkey 
and Poland within a very brief period: which only goes to show that when 
England wished to conclude the agreements with Turkey and Poland she 
found the means of ensuring the necessary tempo in the negotiations. The 
inadmissible delays and endless procrastination in the negotiations with the 
Soviet Union must raise doubts as to the sincerity of the real intentions of 
England and France and make us wonder what in point of fact is behind such 
a policy: Is it a serious endeavour to form a peace front? Or is it their desire 
to make use of the negotiations and of the delay attending them for some 
ulterior objects which have nothing in common with the creation of a front 
of the peace-loving Powers? 

Such a question becomes all the more insistent in view of the position of 
the English and French Governments in piling up artificial difficulties in the 
course of the negotiations and making it look as if serious differences of 
opinion existed between England and France on the one hand and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other on questions which, given good will and sincere inten- 
tions on the part of England and France, could have been settled without a 
hitch. The well-known example of this sort of artificially-created stumbling 
blocks in the negotiations is provided by the question of a tripartite guarantee 
of immediate assistance to Latvia, Estonia and Finland in case of a violation 
of their neutrality by the aggressors. There is clearly no foundation for state- 
ments that the said Baltic States do not want these guarantees and that it is 
this consideration which prevents England and France from accepting the 
Soviet proposals. Such statements can only be inspired by one motive, 
namely the desire to complicate the negotiations and to bring them to a dead 
end, In any case we all know of instances which prove that when, for instance, 
England considers it be in her interest to guarantee this or that country, she 
can find ways and means of doing so without waiting for the countries con- 
cerned to ask for guarantees for themselves. 

The English newspaper, ‘Sunday Times’, states in its issue of June 4 that 
‘should Great Britain be involved in hostilities as a result of an attack on 
Holland, Poland has agreed to come to her assistance’. The ‘Sunday Times’ 
continues: ‘On the other hand, if Poland is involved in hostilities as the result 
of an attack on Danzig or Lithuania, Great Britain has agreed that she will 
come to the assistance of Poland.’ Hence it follows that Poland and Great 
Britain simultaneously guarantee both Lithuania and Holland and we do 
not know whether Lithuania and Holland were asked about this bilateral 
guarantee. In any case there is nothing clear on the subject in the press. 
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Moreover, both Holland and Lithuania, so far as I am aware, deny the 
existence of such a guarantee. An agreement for the bilateral guarantee of 
these two countries has however already been concluded in principle, accord- 
ing to the ‘Sunday Times’, and it is no secret to anybody that the statement 
in the ‘Sunday Times’ has not been denied anywhere. 

Not long ago the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Beck, in an interview 
given to a French journalist, stated amongst other things quite unequivocally 
that Poland had no demands or requests to make as regards the granting to 
her of any guarantees by the U.S.S.R. and he also stated that she was per- 
fectly well satisfied with the recently concluded trade agreement between 
herself and the Soviet Union. What difference is there in the present case 
between the attitude of Poland and that of Government circles in the three 
Baltic States? Absolutely none. This, however, does not prevent England 
and France from asking the Soviet Union to guarantee not only Poland and 
four other countries (of whose desire to receive guarantees from the U.S.S.R. 
we know nothing), but also Holland and Switzerland with whom the U.S.S.R. 
is not even in ordinary diplomatic relations. 

All this argues that the English and French do not want an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. based on the principles of equality and reciprocity, in spite 
of their daily protestations of their desire for ‘equality’. What they want is an 
agreement in which the Soviet Union would play the part of a hired labourer 
and bear the whole weight of responsibility on its shoulders. No self-respect- 
ing country will conclude such an agreement unless she wants to be a play- 
thing in the hands of people whose habit it is to allow others to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. Still less can such an agreement be accept- 
able to the Soviet Union, the power, might and dignity of which are known 
to the whole world. It seems to me that the English and French do not want 
a real agreement or one acceptable to the U.S.S.R.: the only thing they 
really want is to talk about an agreement and, by making play with the 
obstinacy of the Soviet Union, to prepare their own public opinion for an 
eventual deal with the aggressors. 

The next few days must show whether this is the case or not. 

Deputy of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. 
A. ZHDANOV 


No. 194 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, 1939 
My dear Henderson, 
Thank you for your letters of June 26 and 28.1 
I was interested by the account of your conversation with Lammers. I am 
very glad that you should have rubbed into him so vigorously that we should 
not break our word to the Poles, if the Nazis took action which they regarded 
1 Nos. 150 and 161. 
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as endangering their independence. Nor is it any use the Nazis making a 
grievance out of the negotiations with Soviet Russia. It would be folly for 
us not to conclude an agreement with Russia at the present time in view of 
our commitments in Eastern Europe, and the Nazis themselves would be the 
first to despise us for omitting so obvious a precaution. 

I hope you will have liked my Chatham House speech? last night. It was 
a difficult speech to make having regard to the many different audiences—at 
home, in the Dominions, in America as well as in Germany and Italy— 
which were listening in to it. But its chief object was to convince the Germans 
once and for all that we had reached the limit of unilateral concession, that 
we should fight to prevent fresh aggression, but that if Germany would 
abandon the doctrine and practice of force, she would find us reasonable and 
prepared to discuss whatever grievance, real or imaginary, she may have. 
Whether it achieves its purpose or not, the German leaders will assume a 
terrible responsibility if they misread its meaning. 

Yours ever, 
HALIFAX 


2 i.e, on June 29, to the Royal Institute for International Affairs. 


No. 195 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Sir O. Sargent 


[R 5378/7/22] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, June 30, 1939 


I enclose a summary of a paper which M. Bonnet showed me yesterday 
containing the record of a conversation with the Counsellor of the Italian 
Embassy here. He did not tell me who the writer is, but I gather that he is 
‘a sort of Frenchman’ and that his information is often reliable. 

M. Bonnet anyhow attaches importance to the document. 

Eric PHIPPS 


ENCLOSURE 1N No. 195 


The Italian Embassy are uneasy and disagreeably impressed by the fact 
that there has been no sequel to the Italo-French soundings. They wonder 
what are the reasons which induced the French Government to give up the 
idea of resuming negotiations. 

Count Ciano informed M. François-Poncet of the Italian claims. As no 
territorial demands were included, M. François-Poncet thought that they 
provided an acceptable basis for negotiation. The proposals were sent to 
M. Bonnet and, according to the Italian Embassy, M. Bonnet thought too 
that negotiations could be resumed with Italy on the basis of the claims which 
Count Ciano had made. M. Bonnet said so to Signor Guariglia when he 
visited the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Signor Guariglia had imme- 
diately communicated M. Bonnet’s opinion to Count Ciano. 
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It was therefore expected at Rome that M. François-Poncet would be 
instructed to propose officially to Count Ciano that negotiations should be 
resumed and that they should be continued by the diplomatic channel. But, 
since Signor Guariglia’s visit to M. Bonnet, nothing had been done, and 
Rome had the impression that the French did not wish that negotiations 
should be resumed, and that agreement should be reached on the basis of the 
Italian claims, which, according to the Italian Embassy, were only an adapta- 
tion of the Agreements of January 7, 1935! to the new situation created by 
the conquest of Ethiopia. 

The Italian Embassy added that Signor Mussolini, in putting forward 
these proposals through Count Ciano, was animated by a sincere desire to 
end the controversy between Italy and France and to reach an agreement 
which would have normalised Franco-Italian relations. If the French 
Government took no action in regard to the Italian proposals, and if 
negotiations were not resumed, the Italian Government could only draw the 
conclusion that France did not wish to settle her differences with Italy by 
pacific means. Signor Mussolini would make no new proposal and would 
be forced to prepare for a settlement of accounts with France by other means. 
The impression gathered by M. Bonnet’s informant was that the Italians 
absolutely wish negotiations to be resumed and agreement to be reached. 
He thought that they were sure that they would be resumed. 

M. Bonnet’s informant asked what the Italian Government would give 
France in return. He received the reply that France would get the advantage 
of the normalisation of her relations with Italy. Informant observed that that 
would probably not be enough for French opinion, as France would have 
to make more substantial sacrifices. He asked if Italy was in a position, 
after having signed an agreement with Germany, to come to a political 
understanding with France. He received the reply that such a question 
was insulting. 


1 These Agreements are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 139, pp. 946-51. 


No. 196 
Letter from Sir R. Clive (Brussels) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 9271/11414] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BRUSSELS, June 30, 1939 


Many thanks for sending me a copy of your letter of June 26 to Ismay! on 
the subject of our Staff contacts with the Belgians and the possibility of the 


1 This letter was in the following terms: 

‘We have been sending you copies of our correspondence with Clive about the possibility 
of extending the scope of our Staff contacts with the Belgians and you will have seen from 
my letter to him of June 21 [not printed] that we have now been forced to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise on our part to press the Belgians any further, at any rate for the 
time being. 

‘2. The whole position is obviously very unsatisfactory from our point of view. It is clear 
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Belgian Government coming to terms with the Germans and letting them 
pass through. 

On the latter point I feel some hesitation in expressing an opinion, as no 
doubt you have sources of information that are not available to us here. In 
my opinion, however, and it is shared by the Embassy staff, it is almost in- 
conceivable that any Government would adopt so craven an attitude in the 
face of German aggression. On the other hand, it would be a fatal error to 
overestimate the determination or capacity of these people to put up a really 
stubborn resistance. My own feeling is that, if faced with a demand for the 
free passage of German troops through Belgium, the Government would 
resist and put up some sort of defence on the eastern frontier, but that they 
would endeavour to avoid any very serious engagement with the enemy in 
order to spare the country from the damage and destruction which would 
otherwise be inevitable. Possibly they may calculate that with the aid of 
their demolitions they could retreat on to the line of the Scheldt where they 
could count on receiving, even in the absence of previous joint planning with 
Paris, substantial aid from France. If it is true that the French themselves 
do in fact contemplate moving their forces on to this line, there would be 
something to be said for the Belgians pursuing this course of action. 

As you say in your letter to Ismay, the primary object of these people is to 
save the country from once more becoming a battlefield. In this connection 
the following passage from the report of the Rapporteur of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Commission which has just been issued is not without interest. After 
referring to the successive invasions of Belgium in the 17th and 18th centuries 
and to the war of 1914-18, the Rapporteur enquires what would be the effect 
of a new war in which Belgium became involved? ‘Possibly,’ he says, ‘we 
might be able to hold up the aggressor on the frontier, but from that moment 
until the end of hostilities, the whole country would be, for ourselves and our 
allies, nothing but a vast entrenched camp, exposed to the fire of heavy 
artillery and incessant aerial bombardment; and if the battlefield became 
stabilised in the heart of the country, Belgium would be devastated, poisoned, 
sacked, ruined, and its population dispersed.’ 

The Rapporteur goes on to say that from an international point of view 
Belgium, in opposing any invasion of her territory, would be fulfilling her 
destiny and serving as a buffer between the Great Powers. By her present 
attitude, he maintains she is placing a double obstacle in the way of aggres- 
sion, from wherever it may come: a military obstacle and a moral obstacle. 


that the King and the Government are for the present committed to a very rigid interpre- 
tation of their policy of independence which amounts in practice to a policy of isolation. It 
may even be unwise to assume that this policy has reached its final and logical conclusion, 
for there seems to me to be a danger that, since the fundamental reason for the present 
policy is to save the country from once more becoming a battlefield, the King and Govern- 
ment might for this very reason when the time comes be sorely tempted to come to terms 
with the Germans and let them pass through Belgian territory on condition of good treat- 
ment during the war and restoration after the war. 

‘3. I do not say that I think this is likely to happen, but I think that the Chiefs of Staff in 
making their plans with their French colleagues ought at least to consider such a possibility.’ 
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As to the latter, he adds that ‘the more proof we give of our impartiality, the 
more odious in the eyes of world opinion would be an invasion ofour country’. 

Apart from considerations of prestige and self-respect and of the weight of 
public opinion against surrender to Germany, were this country to come to 
terms with her and allow her troops a free passage, she would become an 
accomplice of German aggression, forfeit the goodwill of the allies and find 
herself cut off from her oversea markets and sources of supply. Much as she 
recoils at the idea of war I cannot see her opting for the alternative. 

R. H. Cuive 


No. 197 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 7o Telegraphic [C 9217/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 1, 1939, 12.30 a.m. 

Your telegrams 26 to Danzig! and 205 to Warsaw.? 

Although as already reported there is a steady and increasing influx here 
of S.S. men (? foreign male): ‘tourists’ and similar outside elements of 
apparently . . .3 and training, I feel that statement that within a month their 
numbers will exceed those of ordinary inhabitants of Danzig is exaggerated. 

2. Suggested visit of Hitler to Danzig seems reasonable in view of my 
German colleague’s remark to the High Commissioner (paragraph 4 of my 
despatch No. 864 of April 4) and more particularly Dr. Béttcher’s remark to 
my United States colleague (last 5 lines of paragraph 4 of my telegram 
No. 645 of June 24). As reported in my telegram No. 54° of June 7, German 
cruiser ‘Königsberg’ is due to visit Danzig from August 23 to 25 and both 
during and since Dr. Goebbels’ recent visit and especially since formation of 
Freikorps it has been impressed, with increasing insistence, upon members of 
various National Socialist organisations here that the Western democracies 
will leave Poland in the lurch by not fighting on account of Danzig when 
the time comes. In view of repeatedly expressed responsible opinion here 
that Danzig and the Corridor are inseparable, return of Danzig to Germany 
would unquestionably be followed by that of the Corridor and almost cer- 
tainly by the subsequent absorption of most, if not all, of the remainder of 
Poland. The facts enumerated above accord so closely with the summary 
of Hitler’s alleged intentions as to make those intentions seem quite probable. 

3. I do not know whether there are any Shock troops among the many 
arrivals here but it seems unlikely that they would attempt to wear Polish 
uniforms since apart from Polish Postal and Railway employees no foreign 
uniforms are allowed here except in connexion with visits of foreign warships. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 Not printed. See No, 170, note 3. 2 No. 170. 
3 The text is here uncertain. 4 Sce Volume V of this Series, No. 6. 
s No. 141. 


6 See Volume V of this Series, No. 736. 
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No. 198 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [C 9224/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 1, 1939, 2.5 a.m. 

My telegram 66." 

The horses, referred to in paragraph 6, continued to arrive yesterday and 
about 600 of them are being kept in barracks at which large quantities of 
hay have also been delivered. 

2. For the last few nights the two great shipyards here which normally 
work all night were closed under strict guard and all workmen evacuated 
from them. 

3. As from tonight Danzig and suburbs were to be blacked out until 
further notice and, in case of air raid alarm, all inhabitants were ordered to 
take refuge in their cellars or public shelters. This order was cancelled this 
afternoon, 

4. Former local barracks, referred to in paragraph 11, are now occupied 
by large number of young men with obvious military training who wear . . .* 
uniforms similar to Danzig S.S. but with death’s-head emblem on the right 
collar and ‘Heimwehr Danzig’ on sleeves. Courtyard is occupied by about 
15 military motor lorries (some with trailers) with East Prussia licences and 
covered with tarpaulins, also by about 40 field kitchens. 

5. 2,000 men are working 24 hours a day in three shifts on construction of 
barracks at Matzkshuter [sic ? Matzkau] to accommodate 10,000 men. 
Work is stated to be well advanced. i 

6. All dressmakers here are said to be working on bedding, clothing &c. 
for barracks and their ọccupants. 

7. My German colleague’s Danish-born wife, who normally visits Den- 
mark whenever international situation seems to be critical, urgently invited 
my United States colleague and his wife on a visit to East Prussia this week- 
end because afterwards she would be visiting Denmark and outlook for 
August is so uncertain. 

8. It has just been announced that Tiegenmorse [sic ? Tiegenhof]-Einlage 
section of Danzig-Elbing road (paragraph 2 of my despatch No. 1355) is 
closed for major repairs until August 1 and it seems unlikely that pontoon 
bridge (paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 66) will be ready before that date. 

9. My personal impression is that extensive military preparations which 
are being pressed forward so feverishly are part of large-scale operations but 
not intended for use before August, unless unexpected developments preci- 
pitate matters, and that emergency defensive measures, referred to in para- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3 of this telegram, may be due to fear lest those preparations 
should cause the Poles to substitute a sudden offensive for defensive measures 
which they have hitherto adopted. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 155. 2 The text is here uncertain. 3 Not printed. 
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No. 199 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 154 Telegraphic [C 9154/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1939, 10.15 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 144.! 

If the Soviet Government resist the inclusion of Holland and Switzerland, 
not only will they be refusing the reciprocity on which they have insisted 
throughout, but they will be stultifying their whole position. Their constant 
complaint, repeated now in the article summarised in your telegram No. 142,2 
is that His Majesty’s Government are not sincere in resisting aggression, If 
the Soviet Government now decline to include Holland and Switzerland, 
how can they claim to be sincere in devising an instrument which will check 
aggression in Europe? 

2. Our purpose, on the other hand, has been to make the Treaty as effec- 
tive as possible but to avoid, if possible, driving the Baltic States into the 
arms of Germany. In the last resort we are prepared to take this risk in order 
to get the Treaty, but our efforts to check German aggression must inevitably 
be incomplete if the Soviet Government decline to extend the application of 
the Treaty to two of the countries whose independence is vital to Great Britain 
and France, and His Majesty’s Government could not accept an agreement 
on such a basis. I have little doubt that your French colleague will receive 
similar instructions. 

3. As regards the inclusion of Article 1 (3), the original version of this was 
inserted in our text of May 26[25]3 to cover the case of the non-guaranteed 
States, i.e. the Baltic States, Holland and Switzerland. In M. Molotov’s draft 
of June 2,+ where the Baltic States were specifically dealt with in 1 (2), 1 (3) 
was presumably inserted to cover Holland and Switzerland, This, however, 
would not be a satisfactory method of dealing with Holland and Switzerland, 
and if these countries, together with the Baltic States, are dealt with by one 
of the formulae which you have authority to accept, the only advantage 
which the addition of 1 (3) would present from our point of view would be 
that it might cover cases of Portugal and Denmark and also of Luxemburg 
if not included in the list. Moreover, the addition of a provision under which 
the rendering of assistance was dependent on a request by the State attacked 
would emphasize the fact that, in the other cases provided for, assistance 
might be rendered without any such request having been made. 

4. For the above reasons, I do not see any advantage in proposing the 
addition of 1 (3), but if M. Molotov shows signs of wanting it and you think 
that to accept it would accelerate the conclusion of the Agreement, I would 
be prepared to consider it further. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 181. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of June 29 summarized the article by M. Zhdanov printed 


as the enclosure in No. 193. 
3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 624. + Ibid. No. 697. 
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No. 260 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 209 Telegraphic [C 9244/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 

An aide-mémoire copy of which follows by bag! is being handed to the head 

of the Polish Delegation today stating that His Majesty’s Government are 

prepared to allocate £8 million to Poland in the form of export credit 

guarantees. It is added that we are discussing urgently with French Govern- 

ment in what way and to what extent it may be possible to give Poland 
further financial assistance. 

1 Not printed. 


No. 201 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [C 9127/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1939, 5.2 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 66.1 
I much regret that you should have to postpone your leave, but I think it 
would be wiser for you to wait until your substitute is acquainted with local 
conditions. I hope that postponement will not be long.? 


1 No. 155. 
2 Mr. G. Shepherd was relieved at Danzig by Mr. F. M. Shepherd on July 10. 


No. 202 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Bland (The Hague) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 9291/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 


Netherlands Minister enquired yesterday whether it was true that provi- 
sion contemplated in Russian agreement regarding aggression applied to the 
Netherlands, amongst other countries. He was told that this was so, inasmuch 
as His Majesty’s Government had always stated that the independence of 
the Low Countries was of vital British interest, but that we did not wish to 
publish any list of countries to whom the provision against indirect aggression 
was to apply, although the Soviet Government were in fact pressing for such 
a list. In any case, there was no question of a guarantee being given to the 
Netherlands. 

2. Netherlands Minister called today, and under instructions presented a 
Note, stating that his Government could not consent to procedure whereby 
certain Powers gave one another guarantees affecting the position of Holland. 
He added that a similar Note would be addressed to the French Government 
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and that the Netherlands Government proposed to publish these Notes on 
Monday evening.! 

3. Netherlands Minister was informed that we deplored this decision, 
since publication at this particular moment would complicate our negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Government at a particularly delicate stage, and that 
moreover such a publication would benefit no one except Herr Hitler, who 
would naturally seize upon it as a weapon with which to attack this country 
and to distort our policy of organising defence against aggression, and 
generally to make as much mischief as possible. It was surely not the object 
of the Netherlands Government to create these difficulties for His Majesty’s 
Government at the present difficult moment in European affairs. His 
Majesty’s Government fully appreciated the point of view of the Netherlands 
Government and were anxious to respect their susceptibilities, but we feared 
that the present Note, if published, would be interpreted abroad as a direct 
reproof from the Netherlands Government, and this clearly was neither de- 
served nor desirable in the circumstances. We hoped, therefore, that his 
Government would reconsider their decision to publish the Note. 

4. Netherlands Minister, who seemed to appreciate unfortunate effects of 
publication, undertook to put the matter at once to his Government and to 
recommend that the Note should not be published. He promised to report 
the result on Monday morning. 

5. Please make immediate representations with a view to cancelling de- 
cision to publish, using arguments set forth in preceding paragraphs. 

6. French Government are being asked to take similar action.? 

1 July 3. 

2 Instructions in this sense were presumably telephoned to Sir E. Phipps on July 1. It has 
not been possible to trace any record of them in the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 203 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [C 9233/3356/18] 


PARIS, July 1, 1939, 7.30 p.m. 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon whether he had received 
a Note from the Dutch Minister, similar to the one presented at the Foreign 
Office today,' protesting against position of Holland being discussed at 
Moscow. 

2. I told M. Bonnet that it had been pointed out to Count Limburg- 
Stirum what a deplorable effect publication of this Note would have, and 
that this would merely be playing into the hands of Hitler. 

3. M. Bonnet is receiving Dutch Minister this evening and will use similar 
language to him and instruct French Minister at the Hague to make urgent 
representations to Dutch Government in the same sense. 


1 See No. 202. 
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4. M. Bonnet remarked that this only showed how essential it was that 
we should not mention by name the States to be assisted in our Agreement 
with Russia, except perhaps in a secret annex. 

Repeated to The Hague and Moscow. 


No. 204 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 2, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 324 Telegraphic [R 5363/661/67] 
ANGORA, July 1, 1939, 8.58 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 248.1 

I regret delay in replying. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs desired to suggest an alternative wording 
of the proposed explanation and I have only just received his text. 

2. He told me that he feared that explanation as given in my telegram 
No. 300? went too far in the direction of suggesting that the Turkish Govern- 
ment and His Majesty’s Government were less concerned in Balkan security 
as a Turkish interest than is actually the case. 

3. The form of statement which he proposes is as follows, translated from 
the French: 

Begins. 

‘Article 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration constitutes a manifestation of 
the interest taken by the two countries (one of which is a Balkan Power) in 
a region on which Turkish security depends. It contains at the same time an 
undertaking to include in final agreement clauses relating to that interest. 

‘That Article will find its realization in final Agreement but will not figure 
in its actual composition (dans sa ten . . . [? teneur]: actuelle). Moreover 
as final Agreement is intended to include the complete arrangements with 
regard to Anglo-Turkish assistance, it is evident that its entry into force will 
result in the entire Anglo-Turkish Declaration losing its raison d’etre.’ 

Ends. 

4. I pointed out to the Minister for Foreign Affairs that your proposal 
was merely to give an informal explanation of the point in other Balkan 
capitals and in no sense to make a communication of an agreed text or to 
make any formal representations. He quite understood. 

5. You will have seen from my telegram No. 315,4 paragraph 2, point (c), 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had informed M. Gafencu that Article 6 
would not reappear in the final Agreement. See also your telegram No. 33 
Saving to Belgrades and my telegram No. 315. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informs me that Turkish Minister in Belgrade has reported that 
Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs has expresssed his satisfaction regarding 
statement reported in my telegram No. 315. His Excellency is however a 


1 No. 142. 2 No. 88. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
+ No. 148. s No. 149. 
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little puzzled as he has been informed almost simultaneously by M. Gafencu 
that Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs is not pleased. M. Saracoglu is 
informing M. Gafencu of the report received from Belgrade. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Athens, Bucharest and Sofia. 


No. 205 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received July 2, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 325 Telegraphic [E 4733/43/44] 
ANGORA, July 1, 1939, 9.1 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 255.1 

I handed to Minister for Foreign Affairs on July 1 reply to communication 
embodying paragraphs 1-8 inclusive and paragraph 12 together with modi- 
fied version of paragraph 11 which however I gave him in full verbally. I 
also spoke of economic and financial problems now facing His Majesty’s 
Government from all sides. 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs argued that the whole position had changed 
owing to change in Turkish policy represented by Anglo-Turkish Declara- 
tion. Speaking personally he laid great emphasis on the importance of 
enabling Turkey to throw off economic dependence on Germany and to 
meet the situation threatened by cutting off of trade with Germany. He 
reverted to the proposal reported in Sir P. Loraine’s most confidential letter 
to you of January 26.2 As regards purchases of war material he said that the 
new Turkish policy had greatly increased her need for armaments. She 
would pay for all she could out of her own resources but he would be deceiv- 
ing me if he stated that Turkey could pay for everything. 

3. He will submit my communication to the Cabinet and I feel that certain 
suggestions will be made as anticipated in paragraph 12 of your telegram and 
probably on lines indicated in second paragraph above. His Excellency also 
laid great stress on the importance of tobacco question. 3 

1 No. 169. 

2 Not es This proposal was to the effect that His Majesty’s Government should 
previde an equalization fund to keep the Turkish pound steady against sterling. 


3 One point in the Turkish Government’s economic desiderata was that Great Britain 
should buy more Turkish tobacco. 


No. 206 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 1, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 149 Telegraphic [C 9230/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, July 1, 1939, 10.8 p.m. 
Following is the text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram:! 
It is understood that [sic] between the three contracting Governments 
1 No. 207. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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that Article 1 of the Treaty between them signed today will apply to the 
following European States: 

Estonia and Finland and Latvia, Poland and Roumania and Turkey and 
Greece and Belgium and Luxemburg and the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

2. The foregoing list of countries is subject to revision by agreement 
between the three contracting Governments. 

The present understanding between the three Governments will not be 
made public. 


No. 207 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [C 9229/335618] 
moscow, July 1, 1939, 10.10 p.m. 

French Ambassador and I took action this morning on your telegrams 
Nos. 1511 and 152.2 

2. We submitted to M. Molotov draft Article 1 contained in paragraph 5 
of your telegram No. 151 as modified by first paragraph of your telegram 
No. 152. M. Potemkin asked whether the phrase ‘felt obliged’ was to be 
interpreted as covering only a treaty obligation or whether it covered also 
an obligation dictated by vital interests. We told him that it covered both. 

3. M. Molotov made it clear that in the view of the Soviet Government 
this draft as it stood was too vague and that it would be necessary to give it 
precision by adding a nominal roll. We suggested list of States might be 
embodied in an unpublished annex to the Treaty. He said he thought that 
the Soviet Government would be willing to agree to this. 

4. We submitted to him a draft for this purpose text of which is given in 
my immediately succeeding telegram. * 

5. M. Molotov at once said that inclusion of Netherlands, Luxemburg 
and Switzerland introduced a new element into the negotiations. He re- 
verted to his arithmetical arguments, which are now familiar enough not to 
require repetition. He thought it would be difficult if not impossible for the 
Soviet Government to accept obligations in respect of Netherlands and 
Switzerland (he did not seem to bother much about Luxemburg). In the 
first place the Soviet Government had no diplomatic relations with these two 
countries and it would therefore be juridically and politically objectionable 
for the Soviet Government to undertake obligations in respect of them. (We 
here pointed out obligation would not be to them but to us.) In the second 
place such obligations would represent a serious addition to those to be 
assumed by the Soviet Government. The fact that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government had in this way extended the scope of the 
Treaty would make it necessary for the Soviet Government in their turn to 
consider the situation afresh. There were two questions which they would 
have to study: 


1 No. 151. 2 No. 171. No. 206. 
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(a) Possibility of establishing normal relations between Soviet Union on 
the one side and Netherlands and Switzerland on the other. 

(b) Possibility of obtaining compensation elsewhere for the increased 
obligations which inclusion of these two countries in the list would involve 
for Soviet Union. He noted, for example, that Poland and Turkey had made 
agreements of mutual assistance with both Great Britain and France. Soviet 
Union would have to consider whether she could not make similar arrange- 
ments with Poland and Turkey so that assistance which Poland and Turkey 
would undertake to afford the Soviet Union might compensate for the assis- 
tance which the Soviet Union were now being asked to undertake to afford in 
respect of Netherlands and Switzerland. 

6. We asked whether this meant that the Soviet Government wished the 
present negotiations to be interrupted until these two questions could be 
settled. M. Molotov replied that the two questions he had mentioned were 
logically and politically bound up with our proposal for an extension of 
Soviet obligations to cover Netherlands and Switzerland. The Soviet Govern- 
ment must therefore study them carefully. 

7. We asked whether this represented the official reply of the Soviet 
Government. M. Molotov said that what he had given was a preliminary 
expression of his personal reactions. He would submit our proposals to the 
Soviet Government and let us have a reply. 

8. We left him in no doubt that the inclusion of Netherlands and Switzer- 
land was a matter of vital importance for Great Britain and France. The 
two Governments were ready to accept obligations in respect of all States 
covering the Western border of the Soviet Union. It was essential to them 
as a matter of reciprocity that the Soviet Union should assume corresponding 
obligations in respect of the Netherlands and Switzerland which were as 
important for Great Britain and France as were the Baltic States to the Soviet 
Union. Aim of the Treaty being the establishment of security in Europe, 
Treaty must cover countries in Western Europe as well as in Eastern Europe. 

9. During the conversation M. Molotov raised one other point in con- 
nexion with our new draft Article 1. Our draft provided for cases of direct 
aggression against one of the three contracting countries or against one of the 
States mentioned in the list. It did not make provision for cases of indirect 
aggression. This would be particularly important in the case of the States 
mentioned in the list. He had in mind circumstances such as President 
Hacha’s surrender of last March. We told him that this was a new point. 
There was nothing about such indirect aggression in the Soviet draft of 
June 24; and indeed our new draft gave the Soviet Government everything 
they had asked for in their own draft. He replied that the question of indirect 
aggression had been discussed during conversations and that the Soviet 
Government were as much entitled as were His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government to raise new points during discussions. He suggested 
that the point might be met if the words ‘direct or indirect’ could be inserted 
after the word ‘aggression’ in the second place in which that word appears in 

4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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our new draft Article 1. We told him that we should have to refer this sug- 
gestion to our Governments. 

10. During discussion on this point M. Molotov said that he doubted 
whether it was now necessary to include Article 3 in the Treaty at all. His 
fear seemed to be that (? provision for)’ consultation in this Article would 
prejudice the immediacy of assistance to be rendered under Article 1. We 
told him that Article 3 appeared in Soviet draft of June 2 and that we had 
already submitted to him on June 15° a revised draft of this Article embody- 
ing an amendment designated [sic ? designed] to meet this very point. We 
had suggested in the revised draft that the consultation for which the Article 
provided should be ‘without prejudice to theimmediate rendering of assistance 
on outbreak of hostilities in accordance with Article r’. M. Molotov looked 
at this draft (which is that which appears as Article 3 in our draft of June 67) 
and said that he would reconsider the point. 


5 The text is here uncertain. é See Nos. 60 and 103. 
7 See No. 35, annex 2. 


No. 208 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 155 Telegraphic [C 9182/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 1, 1939, 10.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 145.1 

1. Preamble. Either preamble suits us, but since (a) is that contained in 
M. Molotov’s draft perhaps it would be best to submit it without an alterna- 
tive but I leave this point to your discretion. 

2. Article 2. I agree if you think your proposed omission of words ‘with 
the object of making such assistance as effective as possible in case of need’ 
from our draft of June 6? would be helpful, but we should prefer to put them 
back. 

3. Article 3. I prefer (a) to which so far as I am aware M. Molotov has not 
taken exception. But I should accept (b) if this will accelerate matters. If 
(a) is put forward and adopted French Government propose and we agree to 
omit words ‘on the request of any one of them’. 

4. Article 4. This article was originally drafted when the guaranteed States 
were separated from the non-guaranteed States in Article 1. It is now not 
proposed to refer specifically in Article 1 to undertakings which any of the 
contracting parties may have given and Article 4 is therefore redundant. 
If however M. Molotov is opposed to its suppression on the ground that he 
wishes the contracting Governments to inform one another of any under- 
takings they have concluded or may conclude I see no objection to its reten- 
tion. French Government proposes in first sentence of Article 4 omission of 
words ‘in the spirit of the provisions of Article 1’, I agree that these words 
are not necessary. They also propose adding following sentence: “The three 


1 No. 182. 2 See No. 35, annex 2. 
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contracting Governments will communicate to one another in the same con- 
ditions the names of other European States which they propose, although 
they have given no undertaking, to assist, if the occasion arose, against 
aggression.’ I would agree to this if you get alternative (b) (paragraph 6 of 
my telegram No. 1523), but if you are forced to accept enumeration of States 
in Article 1 there is obviously no object in inserting it and decision must 
therefore depend on form adopted for Article 1. I must leave this point and 
question of omitting whole article to your discretion. 

5. Article 5. Your proposed omission of word ‘joint’ may excite suspicion 
without altering effect. I should keep it or alternatively ‘common’ thus 
adhering to Molotov formula. 

6. Article 6. You will bear in mind that we must insist on this or its equiva- 
lent and cannot agree to making entry into force of agreement dependent on 
conclusion of military agreement. 

7. Article 7. I agree. 

8. Instrument is in form of governmental agreement and word ‘agreement’ 
should be substituted for ‘treaty’ throughout in your draft. Formal ending 
can be added later. 

g. The French Government have been consulted and are sending similar 
instructions to your French colleague. Consultation has been by telephone 
and there may be some verbal discrepancy. In that event I leave it to you 
to adjust it with your French colleague. 

Repeated to Paris. 


3 No. 171. It seems probable that the reference should be to paragraph 5. 


No. 209 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [C 9219/54/18] 


Your telegram No. 207.2 WARSAW, July 1, 1939, 11.5 p.m. 


I read M. Beck the gist of your telegram referring also to the information 
contained in your telegram No. 2053 and to previous exchange of views at 
the end of May ([? Sir H. Kennard’s]* telegram No. 1845). M. Beck said 
that he would first give me a piece of information. German Government 
yesterday notified the Polish Government in proper legal manner that the 
‘Königsberg’ would visit Danzig for three days on August 25. Polish Govern- 
ment were at once passing this on to the Danzig Senate with all courtesy 
adding that they had no objection. 

2. Passing to the substance of Your Lordship’s message, M. Beck asked 
me to assure you that he entirely shared your view as to the necessity of fore- 
seeing a situation in which Poland might be manceuvred into a dilemma of 
either accepting a fait accompli or appearing to be aggressive. 

1 This hour is probably an error for 10.0 a.m. 2 No. 184. 


3 No. 170. 4 The text is here uncertain. 
3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 675. 
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3. He therefore was fully in favour of an exchange of views. He was how- 
ever leaving Warsaw this evening for forty-eight hours and would prefer to 
go into the matter more thoroughly with me on Tuesday® when he had 
thought things over especially as he had only returned yesterday from a 
week’s leave. 

4. He said that reading between the lines of your message he felt you 
might be thinking of a joint démarche in Berlin. He did not at first sight think 
the time had come for this. It might put us all into a position where we had 
to proceed more vigorously than seemed wise to either of our two countries. 

5. I asked whether he thought Great Britain’s action would be better 
taken with the Danzig Senate. He was inclined to think so but preferred not 
to commit himself at the moment. 

6. He asked me to assure you that despite some people’s ideas of Polish 
rashness, the Polish Government were determined not to be scared by any 
psychological terrorism into imprudent action. Only last night there had 
been a rumour (the forty-ninth of its kind) that the Germans were going to 
march into Danzig at once. He had seen the Polish Chief of Staff and it had 
been decjded that not one Polish soldier was to be moved. He had gone to 
bed and slept peacefully. 

7. I asked if it was not the case that recent Nazi activities in Danzig were 
creating a worse military position for Poland. M. Beck replied that it was in 
a sense true but a war was not won by a few thousand ‘tourists’. The 
Germans knew that quite well and were mainly hoping to provoke and inti- 
midate Poland. They would not succeed and it must be clear to them now 
that any actual aggression would be met by the solid block of Great Britain, 
France and Poland. 

8. He had not changed his attitude one jot since he spoke with you and 
the Prime Minister in London.’ He still desired peaceful and normal rela- 
tions with Germany. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

$ July 4. 

7 For M. Beck’s conversations in London in April 1939, see Volume V of this Series, 
Nos, 1, 2, and 10. 


No. 210 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 207 Telegraphic [C 9221/54/18} 
WARSAW, July 1, 1939, 11.5 p.m. 
My telegram No. 205.1 
M. Beck was extremely friendly and calm. I believe he conferred with the 
President and the Marshal last night. As he is going away for a week-end 
it seems clear that the Polish Government do not apprehend any immediate 
danger nor necessity of any immediate counter-measures. 
2. He said that notification of visit of the ‘Königsberg’ had its good and 
1 No. 209. 
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bad aspects. He was a little suspicious that it had been made so far ahead. 
Although he did not say so I felt that he did not really believe the information 
in your telegram No. 205? was to be taken at its face value as regards dates. 
3. M. Beck invited me to keep in touch with his Chef de Cabinet till his 
return on Tuesday. He was most appreciative of Your Lordship’s speech on 
June 29.3 
2 No. 170. 3 See No. 186, note 5. 


No. 211 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 397 Telegraphic [C 9245/54/18] 
BERLIN, July 1, 1939, 11.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 205 to Warsaw.! 

A story on similar lines had reached me some days ago through journalistic 
sources and was reported to Your Lordship in a private letter from the Head 
of Chancery to Mr. Kirkpatrick of June 292 with a comment from myself to 
the effect that while I was convinced that Hitler had not yet decided what 
course to follow, action which he might take when he did so would probably 
coincide roughly with that indicated. As I have stated officially and in 
private letter [? s] it has always been my view that Germany will not begin 
with forcible action but will endeavour gradually to undermine the position 
at Danzig and to put Poland and ourselves in such a position that respon- 
sibility for taking forcible action will rest with us. 

2. Your Lordship will appreciate that the major difficulty for diplomats 
in Berlin today is to distinguish between false and true reports. Quite apart 
from the fact that all final decisions rest with one unpredictable individual 
there are many people who are interested in starting hares of all kinds. There 
are Nazi extremists who use them as test balloons; there are anti-Nazis who 
either wish to make trouble for the régime or who honestly wish to keep the 
foreigners informed of what may happen; and there are others who treat 
dates as a sort of lottery in order to be able to say afterwards ‘I told you so’. 

3. I suspect anything with a date in it. As State Secretary said to me days 
ago with reference to the stories in your telegram under reference and to the 
wave of pessimism which is at the moment rife in Diplomatic Corps and other 
circles in Berlin ‘the Führer does not like dates and has only fixed one and 
that was October 1 last’. 

4. The report of French Ambassador of June 27 was based on a journal- 
istic report though he begged me not to mention this fact. He himself was 
impressed by it inasmuch as the source was one in which he has confidence 
but the high official is certainly not one of the highest (above paragraph is 
highly confidential). 

5. So much for its origin. As to its substance my comments are as follows: 
Everybody here is taking a holiday in July so that the number of tourists 
visiting Danzig may equally well have no particularly sinister importance. 

1 No. 170. 2 See No. 180. 
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6. I do not personally believe Hitler has fixed any date for a visit to 
Danzig. It has already been announced that the ‘Königsberg’ will visit 
Danzig in August and if Hitler has taken any final decision before then it is 
possible that Field-Marshal Géring may be on board. 

7. Further than that I would not wish to go. There are many plans in 
existence for all eventualities and the ‘high official’ in question may have 
seen one of these but whether or when it will be put into execution depends 
entirely on Hitler. My own view is that he is now quietly waiting on events. 
If they evolve in the Far East or elsewhere in his favour he will use which- 
ever of [the] plans he may consider most suitable for his purpose. 

8. Hitler’s practice is to take his decision at last possible moment and then 
to act like lightning. He has unfortunately the initiative and I cannot foresee 
when he will take his decision nor which plan he will adopt. Subject to 
incidents or some new situation I have however no reason to anticipate any 
early movement on his part. 

g. One further point must be borne in mind. German militarist prepara- 
tions in Danzig have a defensive, as well as an offensive, purpose. Some 
Germans, Goring as I have reported amongst others, seriously believe in the 
possibility of a Polish coup on Danzig. Please see also in this connexion last 
sentence of Danzig telegram No. 71.3 

10. I took the opportunity to read your telegram under reference to Polish 
Ambassador who called on me today. He showed no undue anxiety over the 
immediate future while agreeing that the number of police in Danzig had 
been increased, that accommodation for more was under construction, and 
that it was becoming daily more difficult to control the import of military 
equipment. 

11. French Ambassador saw State Secretary yesterday and laid stress 
on point that any unilateral alteration of status quo of the Free City would 
constitute casus belli as much as any direct attack. In commenting on the 
situation, State Secretary told the Ambassador that he vaguely sensed the 
beginning of a desire on the part of the Polish Government for a rapprochement 
with Germany. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

3 No. 198. 


No. 212 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2) 
No. 411 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9235/54/18] 


My telegram No. 232! of June 30. PARIS, July 1, 1939 

M. Daladier told me last night that he had asked M. Bonnet to summon 

the German Ambassador today in order to make quite clear to the latter 

that in the event of a conflict between Germany and Poland France would 
at once come to the assistance of the latter. 
1 No. 186. 
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2. M. Bonnet now tells me that he had this interview with Count Welczeck 
this afternoon. 

3. The conversation was long and friendly. The Ambassador denied any 
knowledge of or belief in a coup at Danzig now or in the immediate future. 
He has only just returned from Germany, where he saw Herr von Ribbentrop. 
The latter had complained that although he knew that the French Govern- 
ment did not wish for war, he did not feel the same about Great Britain. 
Herr von Ribbentrop could not understand (nor could Hitler) how that 
Power could have given the key to peace or war into the hands of the Poles. 
Some of the latter were reasonable and wished for an arrangement with 
Germany, but many were excited and wanted war. ‘These excited elements 
were being encouraged by certain bellicose persons in France and Great 
Britain. The Ambassador added that he believed, however, that Colonel 
Beck had recently shown signs of wishing to reach an arrangement with 
Germany over Danzig (this was also the impression that M. Coulondre de- 
rived from a conversation on June 30 with Herr von Weizsäcker).2 

4. M. Bonnet replied that he could assure Count Welczeck that the French 
and British Governments both wished for a peaceful solution of the Danzig 
question. The French Government would certainly cordially welcome any 
arrangement that could be reached by Germany and Poland. 

5. M. Bonnet then said that he wished to make an important communica- 
tion to the Ambassador: it was so important that he would hand him the text 
thereof in writing, although it was only to be considered as a verbal statement 
made in a perfectly friendly spirit, but made solemnly in order to avoid any 
possibility of a tragic misunderstanding. 

6. M. Bonnet then handed to the German Ambassador the following 
statement :— 

‘J'ai regu à Paris M. de Ribbentrop il y a quelques mois et j’ai signé avec 
lui la déclaration franco-allemande du 6 décembre 1938. 

‘Les relations personnelles que j’ai nouées avec lui a cette occasion me 
font un devoir, dans le moment présent, de lui exposer en toute netteté la 
position du Gouvernement frangais et de ne laisser subsister aucun doute dans 
son esprit sur la détermination de la France. 

‘En décembre dernier, j’ai clairement précisé à M. de Ribbentrop que la 
déclaration franco-allemande — conformément d’ailleurs à la stipulation 
contenue dans son article 3 — ne pouvait être considérée comme de nature à 
affecter les relations particulières de la France avec les pays de l'Est européen. 

‘En ce qui concerne plus particulièrement la Pologne les événements ont 
depuis lors provoqué un renforcement de l'alliance française. M. Daladier 
a nettement indiqué dans sa déclaration du 13 avril dernier la portée des 
engagements qui lient désormais les deux pays.? 

2 See No. 211. M. Coulondre’s record of this conversation is printed in the French 
Yellow Book, No. 148. 

3 On the occasion of the announcement of the French guarantees to Greece and Rou- 
mania (see Volume V of this Series, Chapters I and II) M. Daladier confirmed the Franco- 


Polish Alliance. He said that the two countries guaranteed one another immediately and 
directly against any direct or indirect threat to their vital interests. 
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‘Aujourd’hui, je tiens à rappeler ces engagements à la toute particulière 
attention de M. de Ribbentrop et à bien marquer l’inébranlable résolution 
de la France de les remplir, en mettant toutes ses forces au service de la parole 
qu’elie a donnée. Au moment notamment où des mesures de toute sorte sont 
prises à Dantzig dont il est difficile d'apprécier la portée et l'objet, il importe 
d'éviter tout risque de méprise sur l'étendue des obligations et sur les disposi- 
tions du Gouvernement français, méprise dont les conséquences pourraient 
être incalculables. Je me fais donc un devoir de bien préciser que toute 
entreprise, quelle qu’en soit la forme, qui, tendant à modifier le statu quo à 
Dantzig, provoquerait une résistance armée de la Pologne, ferait jouer 
l’accord franco-polonais et obligerait la France à porter immédiatement 
assistance à la Pologne.’+ 

7. M. Bonnet suggests that Your Lordship may like to receive the German 
Ambassador at an early date and speak to him more or less in the same 
general sense, but not using identical language so as to avoid any appearance 
of a concerted threat to Germany. 

8. I would add that in the telegram in which M. Coulondre reported his 
conversation with the German State Secretary mentioned above, the French 
Ambassador reported that the latter had declared that he felt sure the Prime 
Minister and Your Lordship had only given the guarantee to Poland against 
your better judgment and in response to pressure from the Left. 

Copies sent to Berlin and Warsaw by bag. 


+ See also the French Yellow Book, Nos. 149-50. 


No. 213 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 4) 


No. 295 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9301/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 1, 1939 

Polish Ambassador called on me this morning and I gave him a résumé so 
far as Poland was concerned of conversations I have recently had with 
Goring, Funk, Lutze, Weizsäcker, General von Reichenau and others. I also 
read to him, as I have elsewhere reported, ! your telegram No. 205 to Warsaw.? 
Among other things I mentioned Lutze’s remark to me to the effect that 
the provocative attitude of the Polish provincial authorities was very near 
the point where Hitler’s patience would be exhausted. I said that I fully 
realised and so far as I could gather the Germans did so also, that the Polish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs was definitely opposed to chauvinism. Nor was 
it my business to judge as I imagined that the German local authorities were 
equally provocative. At the same time the stories which reached me on this 
subject came chiefly from neutral and well-disposed sources and could not 
on that account be ignored. It was difficult to see how the temperature could 
fall so long as that sort of thing continued. Apart from Lutze I mentioned 

' See No. 211. 2 No. 170, 
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no names in this connexion but the Polish Ambassador is well acquainted 
with the Chief of the S.A. who is far from extreme Nazi. , 

After thanking me and saying that my information would be useful to his 
Government, Polish Ambassador went on to say that if it had not been for 
Herr von Ribbentrop the whole question might easily have been settled last 
March. It was the insolent manners of that Minister in practically summoning 
Colonel Beck to Berlin, in seizing Memel without previous warning to Polish 
Government and in assuming protection over Slovakia, which Poland re- 
garded as her sphere of influence and which under German control amounted 
to Polish encirclement, which had produced the deadlock on March 26. 

I suggested to the Ambassador that if his Government desired any sort of 
rapprochement with Germany which might ease situation, it would be as well 
to take any step contemplated to that end direct with Hitler himself. M. 
Lipski agreed with this view so readily that there may possibly be something 
in State Secretary’s remark to French Ambassador as reported in last para- 
graph of my telegram No. 397.3 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


3 No. 211. 


No. 214 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 2, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 209 Telegraphic [C 9222/54/18] 
My telegram No. 207.1 WARSAW, July 2, 1939, 5.5 p.m. 


I saw Colonel Beck’s Chef de Cabinet this morning. He confirmed that 
all was very quiet. 

2. He said that the German Ambassador had, under urgent instructions 
from Berlin, telephoned late last night asking that fifteen Hitler Jugend, who 
had crossed the Polish frontier in Pomorze and been arrested, might be 
released. This had immediately been arranged. The incident had some 
significance as indicating that Germany did not wish to pick a quarrel with 
Poland at the moment. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 No. 210. 


No. 215 
Note from the French Embassy in London (Received Fuly 6)* 
[C 9381/3356118] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, A LONDRES 
Aide- Mémoire 
Le Foreign Office a communiqué hier à l'Ambassade de France un certain 
nombre d'indications concernant la position respective des États baltes d’une 


1 This aide-mémoire is undated. The date appears to have been July 2, and the aide- 
mémoire may have been left at the Foreign Office before the date mentioned above. 
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part, et des Pays-Bas de l’autre, dans le traité anglo-soviétique, dont les 
négociations se poursuivent à Moscou. A ce moment, Ambassade n’avait 
pas encore reçu les indications suivantes sur lesquelles elle croit devoir 
attirer l’attention du Foreign Office: 

Le Ministre des Pays-Bas à Paris a fait hier une démarche au Quai d'Orsay 
pour annoncer que son Gouvernement formulerait le 3 juillet une protestation 
publique contre l’éventualité d’une mention de la Hollande dans le projet 
d’accord anglo-franco-soviétique, et qu’une démarche analogue était effectuée 
par le Ministre des Pays-Bas à Londres.2 

M. Georges Bonnet a fait observer à M. Loudon que, aucune décision 
n'ayant encore été prise en ce qui concerne l’énumération des pays tiers dans 
le traité projeté, son intervention présentait, dans ces conditions, un caractère 
injustifié, et qu’une protestation néerlandaise ne pourrait que faire le jeu 
des agresseurs éventuels. Le Ministre des Pays-Bas s’est déclaré disposé à 
téléphoner à La Haye pour tenter d'amener son Gouvernement à ne pas 
rendre publique sa protestation. Il n’en reste pas moins que le Gt. néer- 
landais donnerait certainement suite à son intention première si les Pays-Bas 
étaient mentionnés dans l’accord de Moscou; d’autres États-tiers, Belgique, 
Suisse et Pays baltes par exemple, pourraient se livrer à des manifestations 
analogues, qui risqueraient d’exercer quelqu’influence à Varsovie et à Buca- 
rest, compromettant ainsi l’effet psychologique de l’accord. 

L'Ambassadeur de France à Moscou a donc été invité à ne rien négliger 
pour obtenir du Gouvernement soviétique qu’aucune liste d’ Etats tiers ne 
soit dressée, ni, à plus forte raison, publiée. Le Gouvernement français est 
d’ailleurs d’avis que la formule très large finalement acceptée pour le texte 
de l’Article I répond à toutes les préoccupations de I’U.R.S.S. 


2 See No. 202. 


No. 216 
Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 
No. 284 Telegraphic [R 5191/1/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

Virulent attacks on this country which have recently been published in 
the Italian press have given rise to a number of questions in Parliament and 
certainly do not tend to facilitate maintenance of friendly relations. 

2. We have stated in Parliament that we do not intend to lodge any 
protest with the Italian Government; it is felt amongst other things that a 
protest which led to no results would be undignified and that it might in any 
case put us in an awkward position if the Italian Government were to protest 
against the attitude of the press in this country which is not subject to 
governmental control. 

3. It has been suggested to me however that it might do good if you were 
to draw Count Ciano’s attention to this question in the course of a friendly 


1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 348, col. 1768 and vol. 349, cols. 9-10. 
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interview and ask how he reconciles the attitude of the Italian press with the 
provisions of Annex 4 of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

4. The tone of the Italian press seems slightly to have improved in the last 
few days, but I think it would still be desirable to do anything that we can 
to maintain and continue this improvement. 

5. The objection to making even such an informal approach to Count 
Ciano is that the Italian press campaign may be either inspired by Germany 
or designed to please her and that, as Count Ciano is one of the leaders of 
the pro-German faction, we may consequently be laying ourselves open to 
an unnecessary rebuff. There is also perhaps a danger that our action might 
be taken to show that the Italian press campaign was having the desired 
effect on us. 

6. I should be glad to have your views as to the desirability of making such 
an approach. 


No. 217 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received Fuly 3, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 328 Telegraphic [C 9284/3356/18] 
ANGORA, July 3, 1939, 6.16 p.m. 

Local press agency reports that German Ambassador is leaving on special 
mission to Moscow and reproduces Havas message to the effect that this is 
confirmed from Berlin. 

2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs of whom enquiries were made this morning 
knows nothing about it. 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow. 


No. 218 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 


(Received July 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 330 Telegraphic [R 5422/661/67] 
ANGORA, July 3, 1939, 8.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 310.! 

President of Republic asked me this afternoon how long I thought it would 
be before final Agreement was concluded. Minister for Foreign Affairs said 
that we were now very near agreement on all points. 

2. I should be grateful of your estimate of procedure to be followed after 
conclusion of Interim Understanding and of the time necessary for conclusion 
of definitive Agreement. Turkish Government evidently hope that time will 
be short. 


1 No. 134. 
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No. 219 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5) 
No. 69 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9350/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 3, 1939 

From the austere calm which continues to prevail in Polish official circles 
and generally throughout Poland it would appear that gradual remilitariza- 
tion of Free City of Danzig has not yet attained dimensions sufficient 
seriously to alarm Polish Government. 

2. They are of course aware that the process is intended to facilitate a 
coup by Hitler should he decide on one. 

3. Their attitude to this latter possibility seems to be, apart from the dis- 
cussions now inaugurated by Your Lordship, as follows:— 

(a) they are strengthening their powers of defence ceaselessly and to the 

extent of their financial ability; 

(6) they have no intention of provoking a quarrel or of showing weakness; 

(c) if their rights in Danzig and the Corridor are seriously threatened they 

will reply by counter-measures proportionate to the circumstances; 

(d) that Hitler will think twice before challenging the anti-aggression front 

openly; 

(e) if he does so, Poland will put up the best show she can. 

4. This attitude may seem over-simplified but at least it is comprehensible, 
restrained, and well-calculated to counteract German technique of ‘psycho- 
logical terrorism’. 

5. It is unfortunately inevitable that the initiative should rest with the 
would-be aggressor. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 220 
Sir R. Campbell (Belgrade) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6) 


No. 45 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5471/11/67] 


BELGRADE, July 3, 1939 

Official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs has informed member of my staff 

that the Italian Government, who were much put out by the Franco-Turkish 

Declaration, have been suggesting to the Yugoslav Government that the time 

has come for them to leave the Balkan Entente. This, he said, the Yugoslav 
Government would not do. 


No. 221 
Minute by Sir O. Sargent 
[C 9627/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1939 


The French Ambassador called today to give us the French Government’s 
impressions of last Saturday’s discussion with M. Molotov, which forms the 
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subject of Moscow telegram No. 148.1 M. Naggiar, in examining the reasons 
why M. Molotov refused to agree to the inclusion of the Netherlands and 
Switzerland in the list of States whose independence was to be defended, 
was inclined to attach considerably more importance than Sir William Seeds 
does to the Russian argument that these States have not recognised the 
Soviet Government. In M. Naggiar’s opinion the maiter is largely one of 
prestige and M. Molotov’s attitude would seem to be that, inasmuch as the 
Netherlands and Switzerland have not recognised the Soviet Government, 
the Soviet Government cannot acknowledge the existence of these two States. 
The Russian Government cannot therefore pledge themselves even in this 
indirect manner to intervene if they are attacked. 

The French Government hoped that it might be possible to get round this 
difficulty by breaking up the list of States into three categories: those in 
which Great Britain, those in which France and those in which Russia are 
respectively interested. The Netherlands and Switzerland would naturally 
appear in the French and British lists. Each of the three Governments would 
formally take note of these lists and by this means each one would be com- 
mitted to come to the assistance of its ally if the latter were involved in war 
in defence of one of the countries in which it was interested. In this way there 
would be no association, even indirect, between the Soviet Government on 
the one hand and the Netherlands and Switzerland on the other. 

M. Corbin suggested that we should at any rate try this solution before 
taking up the line that if the Soviet Government refused to include the 
Netherlands and Switzerland there would be nothing for it but to fall back 
on the agreement covering only direct aggression. 

I pointed out to M. Corbin that even if prestige was one of the reasons for 
M. Molotov’s refusal to include the Netherlands and Switzerland in the list, 
he still maintained the other argument that the Soviet Government could 
not allow these countries to be added to the list because this would constitute 
an additional commitment which the Soviet Government was not prepared 
to undertake. So long as they asserted this view we might be deceiving our- 
selves by agrecing with the Soviet Government on the system of three cate- 
gories of States. The Soviet Government might easily take note of the fact 
that we have declared that the Netherlands and Switzerland interested us, 
but might when the time came well argue that taking note of this statement 
did not oblige them to come to our assistance if these two countries were 
attacked since they had always said that they could not assume this additional 
obligation. 

In any case I promised that the French Government’s idea should be 
carefully considered and I hoped to be able to let M. Corbin know tomorrow 
our opinion with regard to it. 

The French are going to show us a draft of the form the secret annex might 
take if we adopted the idea of three categories of countries. 

O. G. SARGENT 
1 No. 207. 
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No. 222 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 


No. 434 [C 9297/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador visited me at his own request on the grd July, and 
stated that he would be glad to discuss a number of questions with me before 
he returned for a brief visit to Warsaw on the following day. 

2. He began by saying that Colonel Koc had already returned to Warsaw 
to discuss with the Polish Government the memorandum which had been 
handed to him by Sir F. Leith-Ross on the rst July (a copy of which was sent 
to you on that date)! in reply to Poland’s request for economic assistance. 
The Colonel had left in a state of depression and alarm. What appeared to 
have particularly depressed him was that though, on being asked a fortnight 
before for further information as to Poland’s requirements (which he had 
duly supplied), he had been given to expect that the reply when it came 
would cover the total sum which could be allocated to Poland, including that 
for cash credits, nevertheless when Colonel Koc was summoned to receive 
the reply the impression he obtained was that His Majesty’s Government did 
not regard the question as one of any great urgency, and he gathered that 
they were not prepared to consider the grant of cash credits without attaching 
a number of conditions such as devaluation and a satisfactory solution of the 
coal question.? 

3. The Ambassador went on that he and Colonel Koc both recognised that 
the allocations promised to Poland in the memorandum of the rst July would 
have been a very valuable contribution to the extension of commercial rela- 
tions in normal times, but in the present times of anxiety the total sum was, 
indeed, a modest one. Not only that, but only a small portion of it was 
directly related to the immediate armament programme. ‘The allocations, 
for example, to the Polish key industries and the electrification scheme, while 
of great value for the future from a military as well as a commercial point of 
view, were not of immediate value. So far as the conditions to be attached to 
the granting of a cash credit were concerned, the Ambassador continued, 

1 Not printed. See No. 200. 

2 Following the Anglo-German Coal Agreement of January 1939 (sce Volume IV of this 
Series, No. 137, note 1), negotiations took place in Berlin in March between representatives 
of the British, German, and Polish coal industries for a tripartite coal agreement: the figure 
for the Polish quota could not, however, be agreed. In April 1939 the Polish coal owners 
announced that they could no longer carry out their obligations under the existing Anglo- 
Polish Coal Convention, which was in force until the end of the year. In May the Polish 
Vice-Minister for Commerce, M. Rose, visited London and agreed with the Secretary for 
Mines that the two industries should meet to discuss the future of the Anglo-Polish Coal 
Convention and the possibility of a tripartite agreement. This meeting took place on 
June 19, but no agreement was reached. Finally, on July 17, Colonel Koc and the President 
of the Board of Trade agreed that intergovernmental discussions should be started on the 


basis that the existing Convention should remain in force, but these discussions had not 
begun when war broke out. 
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Colonel Koc was not clear as to the precise attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Was devaluation a sine qua non? The Ambassador agreed that there 
were excellent arguments for devaluation, but if it had to be put through 
before the granting of the credit it might be many weeks before a credit was 
granted. 

4. Count Raczynski said that he and Colonel Koc would both have a 
difficult time in Warsaw trying to explain the reasons why so little had been 
granted and why so much time had been required to offer so modest a sum. 
He would be grateful if I could offer him any explanations which would help 
to placate his Government. In any case, it would be most undesirable from 
the point of view of Polish public opinion, and, indeed, from the effect it 
might have on the world situation, to allow anything to leak out that the 
negotiations had hitherto yielded so small a result. 

5. This led him to add two further points. In the first place, though he 
was happy to observe that the general tone of the British press with regard to 
Poland was now satisfactory, the attitude of the Beaverbrook press could only 
be described as disastrous. From the way it attacked Poland, the articles 
might almost be written in Berlin. Secondly, the Ambassador had reason to 
fear that the great efforts now being made by the more responsible organs of 
the British press to counter the German encirclement propaganda were having 
the effect of weakening the belief in Germany as to Great Britain’s deter- 
mination. 

6. Linformed the Ambassador in reply that he need have no fears as to the 
determination of His Majesty’s Government. I referred in this connexion to 
my own speech on the 29th June and to the statements inspired in Saturday’s 
press on the Danzig question. I added that, in any case, no other attitude 
would today be tolerated by the House of Commons. So far as the Beaver- 
brook press was concerned I agreed that it was mischievous, though His 
Majesty’s Government would, of course, take no responsibility for it. 1 
promised, however, to take any opportunity that might present itself of trying 
to say something in the proper quarter, 

7. As to the main question on which the Ambassador had approached me, 
I said that I had realised, as indeed had every member of His Majesty’s 
Government, that the answer would be disappointing to the Poles. But, as I 
had said to His Excellency last week,* we had immense difficulties of our own 
to meet, and it was our unpleasant task to adjust many conflicting claims. 
One reason for the delay in answering the Polish demands was, I under- 
stood, that the Chiefs of Staff had attempted to appraise the distribution in 
the common cause of the rather limited material available. As regards the 
actual sum allocated to Poland, we realised that it was smaller than she had 
hoped, but it was, at any rate, something to go on with immediately. We 
might be able to do a little more later, as was said in the memorandum, and 
we were pressing on with an examination of that question with the French as 
quickly as possible. I would also ask His Excellency to bear in mind that we 
were very sensible of the immensely important part which would be played, 

3 i.e. to the Royal Institute of International Affairs. * See No. 176. 
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in the event of war, by the economic strength of this country. For my part, 
I did not believe in a war of a few weeks. Should war unfortunately break 
out I believed it would be a long war, and in that event the reserve economic 
strength of Great Britain would be a factor of enormous importance in the 
common cause. That was the true explanation of the modesty of the credits 
granted to Poland, but His Excellency could rest assured that we should put 
every ounce of our strength into the common effort. 

8. Finally, I drew the Ambassador’s attention to the coal question, which 
he had also mentioned in his statement to me. I said that while there had 
been no connexion between this question and the amount granted to Poland 
under the export credit scheme, at the same time, it would be unfortunate to 
leave this matter as it stood and for a rupture to take place outside the terms 
of the agreement. I begged His Excellency to do what he could in Warsaw to 
exhort the Polish coal-owners to resume negotiations and reach an agreement. 
His Excellency agreed that this was a matter which must be cleared up. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 223 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 9838/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 3, 1939 

There are a good many paradoxes and imponderabilia about this Danzig 
situation. 

For instance, the evident anxiety in London and Paris during the last three 
days, contrasted with the watchful calm that pervades Poland. The Polish 
press has drawn fairly freely on alarmist reports from France and the United 
Kingdom, having no sensational news from anywhere nearer home. 

I honestly believe that the Polish Government will let me know at once if 
they really feel matters are approaching a crisis or if they feel it necessary to 
take any major step. 

Beck has instructed his Chef de Cabinet to tell me everything of that nature, 
and I have particularly asked that this may cover any proposal to send pro- 
tests to the Danzig Senate. 

Now, what is really going on in Beck’s mind? 

I was lucky enough to spend the week from 23rd June in his company at 
Augustow on the East Prussian border. We were practically téte à téte for 
hours on end and of course he talks incessantly. Not direct politics, but 
reminiscences of the war, Pilsudski, his philosophy of life, &c. 

I want to explain what I think he is getting at. One of his key sentences 
was ‘There is a moderation that comes from fear and weakness, and a modera- 
tion based on courage and strength. The result achieved by both these 
moderations may appear to be the same but in fact it will be different” 
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Apply this to Danzig. Ifhe had accepted Hitler’s terms in March it would 
have been due to weakness. Polish morale would have been destroyed and 
the strangle-hold of Germany on Poland would have been accomplished. 
But if Poland’s strength is built up, if the balance of power in Europe turns 
definitely against the aggressors, even without a war, it might not be im- 
possible for Beck to get his country to see that various changes in Danzig can 
be made without giving Germany that stranglehold. Let us apply this to the 
present nibbling away of the International Status of Danzig. 

I know that what you fear is a sudden decision by Poland that this gradual 
remilitarization is a danger to Poland and must be stopped. (You also fear a 
sudden incursion by Hitler, but that is a different problem.) Now the Presi- 
dent, the Marshal and Beck are all extremely prudent and moderate men, 
with the training and example of a very great man (Pilsudski) behind them, 

They are not going to be easily provoked into minor follies, and the man 
in the street and the army officer with his ‘Why not let’s have a crack at the 
Germans now?’ carries no weight with them at all. 

May Beck not be thinking thus: ‘Yes, Danzig is being remilitarized. But 
Poland’s actual interests there, railways, &c., are not at present being touched. 
The famous “‘strangle-hold” is only a menace if the nation behind it (Ger- 
many) is really powerful enough to use it. We all are praying and working 
to the end that in 1940 or 1941 the peace-loving Powers may be demonstrably 
the stronger. If we achieve that without a war, we shall be able to say “Please 
relax that grip over our outlet to the sea which you tightened in 1939”. Then 
it will be safe and honourable to reach an agreement not so very much unlike 
Hitler’s terms, though with a far different inner meaning.’ Doubtless Beck 
could not now admit this interpretation even to his intimates for it looks like 
weakness in present circumstances. I think that in our handling of the situa- 
tion we should bear this possible train of thought in mind; for it is not a stupid 
one, though it may well be thrown off the rails by some Hitlerian point- 
shifting. 

One great snag is, of course, the possibility that repeated German provoca- 
tion may stir public opinion here to a point at which the Triumvirate feel 
they must do something beyond watching, waiting, and working at their 
defences, That point does not seem to me to be imminent. I know that there 
are reprisals in the form of petty persecution of the German minority by local 
officials or the local populace. This is largely against the policy of the Govern- 
ment and is entirely secondary to the development of ‘la haute politique’ in 
Berlin and Warsaw. I spoke about it on Saturday and intend to get the 
American Ambassador, who has a specially friendly position here, to back 
me up from the standpoint of American public opinion, which weighs a lot 
with the Poles. 

If my general idea is correct, I venture to suggest that while serious state- 
ments (aimed obviously at Germany and Italy) of the complete solidarity 
between Poland, Great Britain and France are most valuable, the dissemina- 
tion of scare stories by the cheaper British and French press does no good, but 
makes the task of the Polish Government harder. We are suggesting to the 
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Polish press chief that he should control the reproduction of these rumours in 
the Polish press, but of course he will say we ought to stop them at the source. 
I have tried to keep this letter to one main line of argument and hope it 
will be useful. 
CLIFFORD NORTON 


No. 224 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 9625/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 3, 1939 

I apologise for inflicting on you a letter which may wander into by-paths 
here and there. 

It is of course rubbish to say that the Polish Government is liable to be 
more extreme owing to our guarantee. On the contrary we have given them 
the strength and confidence to be reasonable despite perpetual pin-pricks. 
In the official acts and statements of the leaders of the people there is a 
dignity compared with which the utterances of Göbbels! (who got very drunk 
at Danzig) are the bawling of a guttersnipe. 

The Poles have very good high-up contacts in Germany. They think that 
Himmler and Brauchitsch are veering back into Géring’s camp. 

Over the vodka one evening Beck told me that it was on January 4 at 
Berchtesgaden? that he realised that Poland and Germany had reached the 
parting of the ways. At previous interviews Hitler had said ‘Ich möchte’, but 
on January 4 he used the expression ‘Es muss sein’. 

Hitler tried in vain to retrieve it for he realised by some tightening of 
Beck’s facial muscles that it had been a slip. Beck’s unspoken comment had 
been ‘Was ist das, dass ich höre?” 

Beck’s is a complex and multiple personality, capable of extremes of 
nobility and pettiness. He is now the doyen of the Foreign Ministers of the 
world. He has felt, he says, ‘la folie des grandeurs’ on three occasions. The 
first was when he got his corporal’s stripes. He would not say when the others 
were, though I pressed him. He is, I think, kept up to his best self by three 
things, his ‘grand amour’ for Pilsudski, his rather bourgeois admiration for 
the English gentleman (sport, truthfulness within limits), and his personal 
courage. 

He is devoted to his son aged 12, who he hopes will be a sportsman and an 
officer of the 1st Lancers. The latter, the crack Polish regiment, is stationed 
at Augustow near East Prussia, and the officers are very sturdy chaps. Beck 
in shirt-sleeves, yachting, or among his beloved cavalry officers is just ‘Mon 
Colonel’, and adores giving imitations of horse artillery going into action. 
Even then he quotes Rule No. 3 which says ‘Don’t give the order to gallop 
until the last moment, for once you have given it you cannot change direc- 
tion’. 

1 See No. 93. 
2 See Volume III of this Series, Chapter IX. 
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But His Excellency in Warsaw is fully conscious of his responsibility. As 
he said ‘On peut faire des bêtises qu’on paye lui-même [sic], mais on n’a pas 
le droit de faire des bêtises au dépens de sa patrie’. 

A curious parallel occurred to me this morning between Pilsudski’s policy 
and Beck’s. 

Pilsudski joined the Central Powers in the war and helped them to drive 
the Russians out of Poland, he then switched in order that the Allies might 
free Poland from Germany’s clutches. A magnificent ‘double’. In 1938 Beck 
abetted Germany in destroying Czecho-Slovakia, regarded by Poland as an 
arm of Russia thrust along her southern border. In 1939 he joins the Anti- 
Aggression front in order to check the growth of German power. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister told the Polish Ambassador in Tokyo the 
other day that the Japanese Government were all for a quiet life. The Poles 
are rather thick with the Japs, and it occurred to me that Polish and British 
mutual and moral support should be used everywhere and in every problem to sap 
the morale of the aggressors. I was delighted to see your circular to certain 
posts recommending this.3 It may be rather a novelty to some of H.M.R.R. 
to realise that Poland is a real friend and a near-Great Power. 

I spent a day at Kovno last week. A dreary little Russian provincial 
town. ...* 


CLIFFORD NORTON 


~3 The reference is to a circular despatch of June 22 informing His Majesty’s Representa- 
tives at European posts that the chief theme of German propaganda in foreign countries 
seemed to be that Great Britain and Poland had no common interests, that Poland would 
soon collapse from financial and economic difficulties, and that Danzig would revert to Ger- 
many without bloodshed as His Majesty’s Government would not in practice fulfil their 
obligations to Poland. His Majesty’s Representatives were instructed to counteract these 
activities by all the means in their power, to place the Polish position in Danzig and the 
Corridor in its proper perspective, and to ‘demonstrate, when opportunity offers, the mutual 
confidence which exists between your Polish colleague and yourself’. 


4 The concluding paragraphs, dealing with personal matters, and of no political relevance, 
are here omitted. 


No. 225 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
+ No. 152 Telegraphic [C 9293/3356/18] 
Moscow, July 4, 1939, 12.30 a.m. 
My telegram No. 150.! 
We did not make much progress in regard to Holland and Switzerland. 
2. When M. Molotov said that his Government could only accept secret 
list with omission of those two countries I said we had reached a remarkable 
situation in as much as the Soviet Government which had always harped on 
our alleged lack of sincerity and on the unfairness of our proposals, were now 
after all our concessions expecting British and French assistance in the event 


1 No. 226. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 
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of direct or indirect aggression against any part of their European frontier 
while an aggressor had only to attack us through Holland or Switzerland in 
order to make sure that under existing draft the Soviet Union would not be 
bound to come to our assistance. 

3. M. Molotov said that Holland and Switzerland were a new extension 
of Soviet liabilities proposed by us after meeting of the Supreme Council 
when he had mentioned (and obtained approval of the Peoples’ representa- 
tives) five countries plus Baltic States: no more countries could therefore be 
added. But later on he suggested that if Poland and Turkey made pacts of 
mutual assistance with the Soviet Union those two countries could be dropped 
out of the number of third party States and their names replaced in the list 
by those of Holland and Switzerland. 

4. As regards alleged extension of the Soviet Government's liabilities the 
French Ambassador pointed out that the Soviet Government had originally 
offered more than they were doing now. By the present omission of Article 
1 (3) of the Soviet draft of June 2? we were being in fact penalized for our 
concessions in regard to the Baltic States. M. Molotov answered that accep- 
tance of secret list was a concession on the part of the Soviet Government and 
that it must be balanced by dropping the provision about countries which 
might request assistance. He would not accept my argument that secret in- 
stead of published list was only a matter of form while the loss of a provision 
which might cover countries like Holland was one of substance. 

5. He pointed out that the Soviet Government were not objecting in 
principle to considering an extension of their liabilities in respect of those two 
countries but they must have compensation in the form of treaties of mutual 
assistance with Poland and Turkey. 

6. The French Ambassador made the personal suggestion that it might be 
possible for our two Governments to give the Soviet Government an assur- 
ance that we would use our best efforts to get Poland and Turkey to negotiate 
such agreements with the Soviet Union: would that perhaps be considered 
by the Soviet Government as sufficient warrant for the inclusion of Holland 
and Switzerland in the present secret list? M. Molotov said that promises 
and efforts were not enough: agreements with Poland and Turkey would 
have to be concluded at least simultaneously with the signature of our agree- 
ment. 

7. He only mentioned the absence of diplomatic relations with the two 
countries as a technical difficulty but we feel that we cannot be sure that that 
obstacle will not be raised later. 


# See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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No. 226 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 150 Telegraphic [C 9286/3356/18] 
Moscow, July 4, 1939, 1.0 a.m. 

My telegram No. 148.1 

M. Molotov sent for us this afternoon? to give us reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to our latest proposals. 

2. He said that Soviet Government (a) agreed to inclusion of list of States 
in an unpublished protocol; (b) could agree to include in the list of [sic] only 
eight States mentioned in Article 1 (2) of their draft of June 2;3 (c) wished 
to suggest certain amendments to our drafts of Article 1, the unpublished 
protocol and Article 3. 

3. He handed us revised Russian texts of these drafts which M. Potemkin 
translated for us into French. For English translations please see my imme- 
diately following telegram.* Principal changes suggested by Soviet Govern- 
ment are :— 

A mention of direct and indirect aggression in Article 1; a definition of 
indirect aggression in unpublished protocol and reference to periodical 
exchanges of view and mutual diplomatic support in Article 3. 


1: No. 207. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 3. 
3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 4 No. 227. 


No. 227 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 151 Telegraphic (C 9295/3356/18] 
moscow, July 4, 1939, 1.0 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following are texts proposed by Soviet Government for Article 1, for un- 
published protocol and for Article 3. 

Article r. Insert words ‘direct or indirect’ before words ‘by that Power 
against another European State’; substitute ‘one of the three countries con- 
cerned’ for ‘the contracting country concerned’. Soviet Government accept 
reference to League of Nations as given in second paragraph of my telegram 
No. 145.2 

Unpublished protocol. First paragraph to read as follows: 

‘It is understood between the three contracting Governments that Article 1 
of Agreement between them signed today will apply to following European 
States in the event either of direct aggression or indirect aggression, under 
which latter term is to be understood an internal coup d'état or a reversal of 
policy in the interests of the aggressor: Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Poland, 
Roumania, Turkey, Greece and Belgium.’ 

Second paragraph as in my telegram No. 149.3 Third paragraph to 

No. 226. 2 No. 182. 3 No. 206. 
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read: ‘The present supplementary understanding will not be made public.’ 

Article 3 to read as follows: 

‘Without prejudice to immediate rendering of assistance in accordance 
with Article 1 and with a view to securing its more effective organisation, the 
three contracting Governments will exchange information periodically about 
the international situation and will lay down the lines of mutual diplomatic 
support in the interests of peace, and in the event of circumstances arising 
which threaten to call into operation the undertakings of mutual assistance 
[? in] Article 1, they will, on request of any one of them, immediately consult 
together to examine situation and to determine jointly the moment at which 
mechanism of mutual assistance shall be put into immediate operation and 
manner of its application, independently of any procedure of League of 
Nations.’ 


No. 228 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7) 


No. 222 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5521/1/22] 


ROME, July 4, 1939 

Your telegram No. 284! arrived opportunely for I saw Count Ciano this 
evening. For various reasons, notably the death of His Excellency’s father, 
it is the first opportunity I have had of seeing him since my return on June 18 
from England. 

2. I felt so fully in accord with the sense of your telegram under reference 
and your attitude in Parliament that I did not think it necessary to refer 
to you for further guidance. 

3. My opinion on reading your telegram was that formal protest might 
merely lead to controversy and so make things worse and that a reference to 
Article 4 of Anglo-Italian Agreement might merely reawaken Mussolini’s 
doubts about the further value of that instrument. 

4. I was received in a very friendly manner by Count Ciano. I renewed 
my condolences on the death of his father; I told him that I had seen the 
Prime Minister and you yourself when in London and had found you both 
in first-rate form. 

5. I had expected him to give me Mussolini’s reactions to the communica- 
tion I had made to him on June 8 (see my telegram No. 5012), more especially 
as he had shown a wish to see me. However, he said nothing on the subject 
and I therefore did not question him. But I think we may infer from his 
silence that Mussolini, if he had then thought of denouncing the Agreement, 
has abandoned any such idea, for the time being at least, in view of the state- 
ment which I made under your instructions. 

6. As therefore Count Ciano appeared to have nothing particular to say 
to me, I told him there was one question about which I should like to speak 
to him in a personal and friendly manner: and I wisked him to understand 


! No. 216. 2 No. 10. 
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that I was not making any official representations on the subject. It was 
about the Italian press. When I met him himself, and his collaborators in the 

“ Ministry of Foreign Affairs and my private friends in Rome, I had felt an 
atmosphere of real friendliness, which I cordially reciprocated, and in which 
I felt at home and at my ease. But when morning and afternoon I read the 
Italian newspapers, I felt in a totally different world, hostile and suspicious. 
I found this puzzling and bewildering. What was the reason? To my think- 
ing and knowledge the Italian public was being misled about my country. 
Everything disadvantageous to us was raked up; our difficulties were seized 
on and dilated: and for what purpose? 

7. Count Ciano said that he was perfectly able to understand my feelings 
in this connexion. I must nevertheless remember that Italy was very closely 
tied up with Germany; the Axis was one bloc. What touched one partner 
touched the other partner, who reacted accordingly. Latterly it had been 
Danzig: but Germany would always defend Italian questions as Italy de- 
fended German ones. I should also remember what Mussolini had said to me 
about the Anglo-Turkish Declaration and the British guarantees to Poland, 
Roumania, Greece, &c. The Duce felt that these were potentially anti- 
Italian measures, and I should not therefore be astonished if there were keen 
Italian reactions. All this he said on the understanding (in which I con- 
curred) that the talk was just between Loraine and Ciano, and on that basis 
he conceded that I might reproach him with the utterances of a Government- 
controlled press. He equally could complain of the British press—his extracts 
from it that morning had been particularly unwelcome: and if he drew my 
attention to it I would presumably reply that the press matter which he found 
distasteful represented the opinion of individual journals which His Majesty’s 
Government could not and did not seek to control. But such an argument 
could not lead us anywhere to any effective purpose. 

8. It was on the tip of my tongue to retort that if Italy regarded herself as 
merely an element in an Italo-German bloc, we were equally entitled to treat 
her accordingly. But I resisted the temptation, I think wisely. I did however 
say that I was nevertheless puzzled; that for myself I did regard Anglo- 
Italian relations as a thing apart, and that I should be only reluctantly con- 
vinced that the British press had overstepped the limits of fair comment and 
criticism. 

g. In any case, I went on to say, my feeling was that Italy desired peace 
and wished to avoid war: I was certain that such was the idea of my own 
Government. If so we were obviously working on different lines and by 
different methods, and perhaps each was at the moment distrustful of the 
other’s methods. But I saw at present no sign of any basis of collaboration 
between our two Governments for such an end and I could only hope that 
one day some such basis would appear, however unfavourable present 
circumstances might seem to be. 

10. Count Ciano said he hoped I would be willing to wait. He repeated 
that, speaking for himself, he appreciated my perplexity, and he did not 
doubt that I would appreciate the circumstances he had set forth. 
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11. I said that it was not my idea to precipitate anything. In any case I 
was bound to wait: I needed more time, plunged as I was into a sea of ideas 
that were unfamiliar and novel to me, to assess their weight and significance. 
I had not sent, nor did I intend to send any alarmist reports to my Govern- 
ment: I had come to this country not in order to create trouble but to foster 
goodwill. 

12. Count Ciano said he needed no convincing about my not sending 
alarmist reports: he had already formed his opinion about my methods of 
work, and it was not at all on those lines. He hoped that at the seaside we 
should be able to meet frequently and talk more freely and get to understand 
each other better. 


No. 229 
Sir N. Bland (The Hague) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5) 
No. 50 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9371/3356/18] 
THE HAGUE, July 4, 1939 
My telegram No. 20.1 
Following is translation of official announcement published last night. 
‘The Netherlands Government have in no way been consulted in these 
negotiations and they first learned of them through the newspapers. The 
Government take this opportunity to affirm once again the traditional 


Netherlands standpoint, to remain aloof from the rivalries which at present 
exist in Europe.’ 


1 Not printed. This telegram of July 3 reported a conversation with the Netherlands 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in which the laiter explained that the official announcement 
printed above had been made because the Netherlands Government could not ‘remain 
entirely silent in the present case when they had not done so in the case of the German offer 
of guarantee’. They fully understood, however, and appreciated the reason why His 
Majesty’s Government had not consulted them over the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations. 


No. 230 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


[C 9628/15/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 4, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

The only one of my diplomatic colleagues who has not been blackly pessi- 
mistic during the past fortnight has been my Italian colleague. To my mind 
by far the most important, as Italy has herself so much to lose from trouble. 

I called on him yesterday. He said: ‘I will give you a proof that all our 
military alliances and other close connections with Germany are based on 
the principle of peace and not on war or further aggression. We are begin- 
ning tomorrow a negotiation of the greatest scope and importance, namely 
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a settlement of the problem of the Alto Adige (South Tyrol). Can you 
imagine that we would begin such a job, which will not only take years but 


‘be. a most delicate operation, if we conceived that war was immediately 


possible.’ 

I asked Attolico if the basis of the negotiation would be an exchange of 
population and he admitted that it would be. He begged me not to mention 
this officially, though he expected it would be announced in a week’s time. 

I need not stress the importance of this negotiation, which will remove the 
greatest bone of contention between the Axis Powers. 

Among other things I said to him that personally, subject always to 
unforeseen incidents and panics, &c., I did not anticipate any serious 
development for two months; his reply was: ‘I am ready to double that.’ 

Yours ever, 
NeviLe HENDERSON 


Ribbentrop has a bad attack of angina which has put him out of action 
for a week but I fancy he will be well enough to receive the Bulgarian P.M. 
this week. 


N. H. 


1 Sir P. Loraine reported on July 4, in Rome telegram No. 221 Saving, that ‘The Times’ 
Rome correspondent believed that negotiations on this question were taking place. The 
report had first appeared in the ‘Neue Ziircher Zeitung’. 


No. 231 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 210 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9348/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939, 11.30 a.m. 

1. It is proposed to make an early statement in Parliament on the Danzig 
question on the following lines:—After a reference to recent reports of 
military measures in Danzig the statement would draw attention to its 
strategic and economic importance to Poland and to the essential justice of 
the settlement laid down in the Statute which Germany herself had regarded 
with equanimity up to last March. 

2. The statement would then continue. ‘It was only in March, when the 
German Government put forward an offer in the form of certain desiderata 
accompanied by a press campaign, that the Polish Government realised that 
they might be faced with a dictated settlement which they would be obliged 
to accept with consequences which they could not foresee. They had before 
them the precedent of the conquest of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia and the 
seizure of the Port of Memel. They accordingly rejected the German offer 
and resorted to measures of mobilisation. These measures were put in force 
on March 23, and the reply was sent to Berlin on March 26. I would ask 
the House to note carefully these dates. It has been freely stated in Germany 
that it was His Majesty’s Government’s guarantee which encouraged the 
Polish Government to take the course of action which I have described. But 
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it will be observed that our guarantee was not given until March 31. By 
March 26 no mention ofit, even, had been made to the Polish Government.’ 
Statement continues on following lines: Recent developments must give rise 
to fears of a coup designed to face Poland and the other Powers with a fait 
accompli which, if resisted, would brand the peaceful Powers as the aggressors. 
Such an issue could not remain a local one but would involve a menace to 
Poland’s independence which we had undertaken to defend. 

3. This was not to say that the present settlement could not be improved. 
Indeed Colonel Beck had himself said on May 5! that if the Reich were 
guided by peaceful intentions and peaceful methods of procedure all conver- 
sations were possible; the Polish Government would approach such conver- 
sations objectively but with goodwill. Herr Hitler had said before the 
Reichstag on April 28? that he would welcome fresh contractual arrange- 
ments with Poland. 

4. His Majesty’s Government did not give up hope of a settlement safe- 
guarding the real interests of both nationalities. Meanwhile they trusted that 
all concerned would declare and show their determination not to allow any 
incidents in Danzig to menace peace. 

5. Please inform Polish Government and enquire whether the facts support 
the passage quoted in paragraph 2. 

6. I should like a reply, if possible, today. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 386. 2 Ibid. No. 314. 


No. 232 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. 153 Telegraphic [C 9373/2356/18] 


moscow, July 5, 1939, 1.45 p.m. 

Lithuanian Minister who had just returned from Kovno called yesterday 
evening to ask whether it was true that our negotiations had now been 
practically completed and that we had accepted Soviet demand for inclusion 
of Lithuania among guaranteed States. 

2. I said that Lithuania had not been mentioned in current negotiations 
and I asked him in return how matters stood between Poland and his country. 
He said that Lithuania had been glad to accept from Polish Government 
assurances—verbal only, but quite definite—that Poland considered 
Lithuania’s independence vital to herself and would come to her assistance 
in the event of aggression. 

3. In trying to stem his questions about guarantees to Baltic States I sug- 
gested that, apparently, Lithuania was on velvet enjoying non-aggression 
Treaties with Germany! and Soviet Union? and assurances from Poland. 

1 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 501. 

2 The Lithuanian-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1926 is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 125, p. 890. 
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Minister agreed that this was so politically but from psychological point of 

, view Lithuania’s public opinion might feel they were in an isolated position 
if other Baltic States were somehow included in our pact with Russia; which 
struck me as humorous. 


No. 233 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 159 Telegraphic [C 9295/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939, 4-40 p.m. 
Please telegraph text of Article 1 as M. Molotov is prepared to accept it. 


No. 234 
Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 
No. 28g Telegraphic [C 9471/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939, 6.30 p.m. 

There is so evident a danger of the European situation becoming critical 
that I think it essential that those in authority in certain countries should be 
under no illusion as to where His Majesty’s Government stand. 

Declarations have been made publicly on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but it seems to me possible that other Governments may attach no 
more importance to these than need be attached to the Government-con- 
trolled propaganda services in those countries. 

I request therefore that you will seek an interview with Signor Mussolini, 
accompanying your request by an intimation that you have a personal 
message to deliver to him from the Prime Minister. 

You should speak to Signor Mussolini on the lines of what follows, leaving 
with him the text in the form of an aide-mémoire:— 

‘The European situation has once again become so threatening that, 
remembering what Signor Mussolini said to the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary in Rome! when the Duce declared that Italy wanted 
peace for the development of her resources, the Prime Minister has no 
hesitation in drawing your attention to certain facts. 

‘At the present moment Danzig is the principal source of European un- 
easiness. There is no doubt that very ominous preparations are being made 
there. Men and arms are entering the city from Germany and the fact 
that the men are ostensibly “tourists” does not disguise their military 
character. It is reported that all this activity is the prelude to a declaration 
by the Danzig authorities of their decision to join the Reich and it is said 
that this declaration will be accompanied by a display of military force 


1 For Mr. Chamberlain’s and Lord Halifax’s visit to Rome in January 1939 see Volume IIT 
of this Series, No. 500. 
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backed by assurances of military assistance from the German Government 

if the Poles should interfere to prevent the transfer in this way. 

‘Such a chain of events would undoubtedly lead immediately to a 
European war, for this country is absolutely united in its determination to 
carry out its pledges to Poland and the position is the same in France. 

‘Before plunging Europe into such a catastrophe it is right to examine 
the situation to make sure that it is clearly understood. 

‘The population of Danzig is predominantly German, and the adminis- 
tration of Danzig is now in German hands. Any claim therefore that it 
should be transferred to Germany cannot be based on the ground that 
Germans there are subjected to oppression. 

‘And there are two facts that have to be recognised, firstly that the 
Germans in Danzig depend for their prosperity on Polish trade, and 
secondly that Poland’s economic existence depends on her free access to 
the sea, which is commanded by Danzig. The present régime in Danzig, 
though it may not be perfect, is so framed as to take account of these con- 
siderations. 

‘The objection to the transfer of Danzig arises first from the idea that 
the transfer would be imposed by force or the threat of force instead of 
by discussion. Secondly, it arises from the fact that the Poles believe that 
the desire of the German Government to effect the transfer is prompted 
not by sentiment but by their intention to use it as a weapon pointed at the 
heart of Poland. Apart from their fears that their economic life would be 
gravely prejudiced, the Poles are convinced, with the example of Czecho- 
Slovakia before them, that if Danzig became a part of the Reich it would 
be transformed into a military base and used for the purpose of ultimately 
dismembering their country and destroying its independence. 

‘If they are right in their belief, then it is certain that Germany cannot 
have Danzig without a war in which Italy and Great Britain and the 
peoples of many other countries who have today no quarrel with one 
another will be involved. 

‘But if the German Government have no such intentions and are willing 
to give proof that the suspicions above mentioned are without foundation, 
then it ought to be possible, as the atmosphere cools, for the German and 
Polish Governments to enter upon discussions and to find a peaceful settle- 
ment of the differences. 

‘That is how the position appears to His Majesty’s Government and the 
Prime Minister has thought it right that you should be warned of the 
dangers he sees ahead before they come upon us.’ 

On receipt of this message, Signor Mussolini may ask what it is expected 
that he should do in the matter. To that you can only reply that you have 
discharged your duty in delivering the message, and that if he would wish 
to put any questions you must refer home, but that you suppose that he is 
the best judge as to what, if anything, can be done to arrest action that may 
drag us all down into a situation which you are confident both our Govern- 
ments wish to avoid. 
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No. 235 
«Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9374/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 5, 1939 

I read to M. Beck this afternoon a French translation of your telegram 
No. 210.1 

2. M. Beck said that he much appreciated Your Lordship’s action in 
making this communication which was in conformity with the agreement 
that our two countries should remain in close consultation. He had been 
surprised that the French Government should not have followed this normal 
and courteous method before making their recent representations to Germany.” 

3. I was to assure Your Lordship that he had no intention of being pro- 
voked by rumours or by incidents of secondary importance into actions of 
primary importance. General policy of our two countries seemed to him 
completely in accord. 

4. As to the proposed declaration he felt it most desirable . . .3 statesman 
should nail to the counter the falsehood that Poland’s attitude had been 
determined by the British guarantee. 

5. He also agreed with the recapitulation of his attitude given in para- 
graph 3. 

6. He then asked me to convey to Your Lordship his earnest desire that 
nothing should be said that might be misinterpreted or . . .‘ed by German 
propagandists so as to suggest that there might be weakening on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government. To an English audience suggestion of concilia- 
tion was only reasonable and it was of course his own wish that a peaceful 
settlement should eventually be reached. But the Nazis were not very wise 
and might be relied upon to seize any excuse for spreading the idea that there 
were doubts and hesitations in Great Britain. 

7. These were his personal views but as there was to be a Cabinet meeting 
this evening on Danzig he would ask Your Lordship to allow him to speak to 
his colleagues on this matter. 

I am to see him again either late tonight or early tomorrow morning to 
hear his final comments including confirmation of the facts quoted in 
paragraph 2 of your telegram. 

1 No. 231. 2 See No. 212. 3 The text is here uncertain, 


No. 236 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 5, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 212 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9464/54/18] 
My immediately preceding telegram.' WARSAW, July 5, 1939 
I realise the point that Your Lordship did not perhaps intend to ‘consult’ 
M. Beck about wording of the proposed declaration. But I submit that in 


view of the gravity of the problem and the difficulty of M. Beck’s position we 
1 No. 235. 
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shall all be the gainers if M. Beck and his colleagues retain the fullest con- 
fidence in our collaboration and feel their views as ‘allies’ are welcome at 
each step. Moreover by so doing we shall help to impose on them the reci- 
procal necessity of consulting us. 

2. I cannot say at the present what passage in the declaration gave rise to 
doubts expressed in paragraph 6 of my telegram under reference. I can see 
that it may have been the passage in paragraph 3 (about Poland’s attitude to 
conversations), whose omission was only notified to me and by me to him 
after our conversations, and also second sentence of paragraph 4, which as 
received here reads ‘both of the concerned should declare and show their 
determination not to despatch any troops in Danzig to menace peace’.* 

3. Might not this be interpreted by Germany as tying the hands of Poland 
whatever provocation and remilitarisation went on in Danzig? And also 
presuming the use of. . .5 German propaganda to suggest to Poland that His 
Majesty’s Government are adopting an attitude of paternal attachment? 

4. I know it is not so meant, but as M. Beck says several times it is the 
German interpretation that is so vitally important. They might deceive not 
only other people but also themselves. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 There is no record in the Foreign Office archives of the cancellation of any part of 
No. 231; but the phrase ‘the Polish Government would approach such conversations 
objectively but with goodwill’ in paragraph 3 did not appear in the statement as made 
by Mr. Chamberlain on July 10. The amendments suggested by M. Beck in No. 249 were 
incorporated in the statement. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 1787-90. 

+ This passage as transmitted read ‘all concerned ... not to allow any incidents in 
Danzig ...’. See No. 231. 5 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 237 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


No. 307 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5363/661/67] 


My Saving telegram No. 280.! POREIGN OFFIGE, 7017.5, 2000 


Please inform French Government of gist of Angora telegram No. 324? 
(which is being repeated to you today) and of reply which I propose, subject 
to their concurrence, to send to Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen and text of 
which is contained in my immediately following Saving telegram. 3 

1 No. 143. 2 No. 204. 2 No. 238. 


No. 238 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 308 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5363/661/67] 


My telegram No. 307 Saving." FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939 


Following is proposed telegram to Angora. Begins: 

Your telegram No. 324.2 

1. I think explanations which Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
1 No. 237. 2 No. 204. 
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already given to Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs are quite sufficient, 
and that all that is required now is to tell Yugoslav, Greek and Roumanian 
“Governments that there will be no repetition of Clause 6 in any further 
agreements we may make with Turkey. 

2. As soon as I learn that Minister for Foreign Affairs sees no objection 
to above I will instruct His Majesty’s Representatives concerned to make 
necessary communication. Ends. 


No. 239 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6) 
No. 424 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5464/661/67| 
PARIS, July 5s 1939 

Your telegram No. 303 Saving. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs anticipate that reply will be given in course 
of July 6. It has been delayed by discussion of Russian negotiations and to a 
lesser degree by desire to consult French Ambassador at Angora who has just 
reached Paris. 

2. In the meantime Ministry authorise me to say that they have strongly 
recommended to Minister for Foreign Affairs that Interim Understanding 
should take tripartite form: indeed tripartite agreement was immediately 
adopted by them as basis for their examination of text of British preliminary 
draft reply to Turkish Government. 


* Not printed, In this telegram of July 4 Sir E. Phipps was instructed to ask the French 
Government for an early answer to the question put to them on June 29. See No. 173. 


No. 240 
Sir G. Ogilvie-Forbes (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6) 
No. 302 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9469/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 5, 1939 

In reply to the Prime Minister’s statements in the House on July 3! regard- 
ing the situation in Danzig, the official ‘Deutsche Dienst’ has issued the 
following statement to the Press: 

“We have for a long time noticed that the British Government is in the 
habit of obtaining information unilaterally, Mr. Chamberlain’s latest 
declaration, therefore, does not come as a surprise. But we nevertheless are 
surprised that Mr. Chamberlain shows so little evidence of expert knowledge 
of things which are known to the whole world. 

We ask: 

Who has mobilised? Who has been putting people to death? Who has 
committed a rape? Who has dispossessed persons of their property? Who is 


1 See Parl, Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 899-900. The Prime Minister referred 
to reports of military measures being taken in Danzig. 
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creating panic? Is the attitude by these questions [sic] an attitude deserving 
of praise? 

Furthermore, does Mr. Chamberlain perhaps believe that the Free City of 
Danzig is intending, with her legally reinforced police force, to make an 
attack for the conquest of Poland? Police forces are defence forces; and 
perhaps the British Government would see their way to making enquiries in 
Danzig as to the direction from which this German city feels it is threatened. 

Was it not Herr Wenda? who yesterday declared that Poland not only had 
something to defend but also something to conquer? Did not a few days ago 
General Haller declare in Paris that the Polish Legionaries living in France 
desire to meet in Danzig? In 1919 General Haller had the same intention. 
At that time the Aliied Powers protested. Today it seemed as though such 
decisions were not being viewed with disfavour, or, to put it in the words 
recently used by Mr. Chamberlain, different circumstances demanded 
different decisions. This is the magic formula for every political recantation. 

We can only repeat one thing: Too many words, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
what is more: too many untruths, Mr. Chamberlain.’ 


2 Vice-Marshal of the Polish Dict. 


No. 241 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7) 
No. zo Saving: Telegraphic [C 9514/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 5, 1939 

Before seeing M. Beck today I conferred with French Ambassador who 
had returned from Paris last night. 

2. From a long exchange of views and information the following points 
alone seem of interest. 

3. French Military Attaché gathers that Polish General Staff though dis- 
turbed and embarrassed by remilitarizing process at Danzig are not seriously 
alarmed and are not, so far as he knows, pressing the Polish Government for 
immediate action to nullify it. 

4. French Government had gathered that it was I who had broached to 
M. Beck the possibility of a démarche in Berlin. I told M. Noél that on the 
contrary, when M. Beck mentioned it, I had at once interjected that no such 
concrete step was mentioned on [sic ? in] my instructions. 

5. M. Noél agrees that Polish Government is treading with considerable 
adroitness the narrow path between provocation and the appearance of 
weakness. 

6. He does not foresee, and I gathered that the French Government had 
come round to this view, any immediate challenge by the Reich to Poland. 

7. I shall in all probability see M. Noël again this evening after my talk 
with Colonel Beck, whom French Ambassador also hopes to see today or 
tomorrow. 

Repeated to Berlin. 
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No. 242 
Viscount Halifax to Sir R. Hoare (Bucharest) 


No. 338 [C 9474/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939 
Sir, 

In the course of a conversation with the Roumanian Minister this after- 
noon he referred to the general situation and propounded the view that there 
were indications, not only from the recent activities on the part of the Axis 
Powers, but from the recent Hungarian démarche with regard to minorities in 
Roumania! and from the Bulgarian attitude during M. Gafencu’s visit to 
Angora?, which led his Government to think that the intention of the Axis 
Powers was to make a dead set for the Balkans. Everything went to show that 
Berlin and Rome were anxious that the Danzig question should be settled by 
some such method as, perhaps, making the citizens of Danzig German 
nationals while leaving the Statute of the State unchanged. The Italian 
Minister at Bucharest had recently been almost insolent to M. Gafencu, and 
his Government feared that more pressure would soon be exercised on them 
by Germany and Italy, particularly as Roumania had recently made it clear 
that she could not go much further in trade matters to meet the German and 
Italian requirements. What was behind all this? Did I share the Roumanian 
apprehensions that the real intention behind the screen of Danzig was to 
launch an attack on Roumania either directly or indirectly through Hungary 
and Bulgaria? 

2. I told the Minister that, so far as M. Gafencu’s visit to Angora was 
concerned, I was not yet certain whether the Bulgarian Minister was speaking 
under instructions or not. As to Hungary, I had recently had a good deal of 
information which went to show that that country was a great deal less 
anxious to be under German domination than was generally supposed. 
Apart from this, however, if one took a general survey of the last few months 
one would see that there was an interesting succession of scares: first it was the 
Ukraine, then Roumania, then Holland and now Danzig, which was sup- 
posed to be the object of a sudden coup de main. It was difficult to resist the 
impression that the Axis Powers were deliberately creating tension in the 
hope thereby of inducing political concessions in order to relieve the strain. 
While it was right to have regard to every possibility, I thought experience 
went some way to support the view that we were traversing a period of a war 
of nerves. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 See No. 191. 2 See No. 28. 
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No. 243 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Snow (Helsing fors) 


No. 140 [C 9461/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1939 
Sir, 

The Finnish Minister called on July 5! saying that he had been in- 
structed by his Government to seek for an interview in order to enquire how 
the position of Finland was likely to be affected as a result of the Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations. He recalled the conversation he had had with me on 
May 11,2 in which I had told him that His Majesty’s Government fully 
appreciated the position of Finland and would not discuss it without con- 
sultation with the Finnish Government. He also quoted the statement of the 
Prime Minister of June 73 that it was manifestly impossible to guarantee 
the independence of a country which did not desire guarantees. In the cir- 
cumstances the Finnish Government did not believe the reports which were 
appearing in the press that His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet 
Government were negotiating an agreement in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would recognise the Soviet Government as a guarantor of the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Finland, or as having the right to guarantee and 
take steps to protect Finland, or in which they would admit that Finland was 
within the Soviet sphere of influence. 

2. On the other hand, the Finnish Government could not ignore the 
persistent press reports that His Majesty’s Government were engaged in nego- 
tiating an agreement having a direct or indirect influence on the status of 
Finland, and he had accordingly come to enquire what were the true facts of 
the position. He would therefore like to know whether an agreement was 
contemplated which directly or indirectly affected the position of his country 
as an independent State or in which provision would be made for what would 
happen if the Soviet Government considered that the independence and 
neutrality of Finland were threatened by a third Power. 

3. I replied that I was grateful for this opportunity of a conversation on 
this matter. I had not forgotten our previous conversation or the statement 
of the Prime Minister to which M. Gripenberg had referred, and I could 
assure him that I was very sensible of the obligation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take into account the views of the Finnish Government. Throughout 
the present negotiations with the Soviet Government His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been fully aware of the views of Finland and the other Baltic States, 
of Holland and of Switzerland, and His Majesty’s Government considered 
that the attitude of these countries had a strong claim to recognition. On the 
other hand, the consequences of a failure to reach an agreement must be borne 
in mind. I wished to be entirely frank with him and I would accordingly tell 

1 For the report of representations made by the Finnish Minister on June 27, see below, 
No. 278. 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 483. 
3 See No. 104, note 3. 
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him as plainly as I could what was the position of His Majesty’s Government 
in this very difficult matter. 

‘4. We were disposed to draw a distinction between the giving of a direct 
guarantee and a more general reference to countries whose independence 
was essential to the signatory Powers. To take an example, he would know 
that the Netherlands were very susceptible with regard to anything affecting 
their independent status, but spokesmen of His Majesty’s Government had 
said on more than one occasion that the independence and neutrality of the 
Low Countries were of vital importance to the United Kingdom. I thought 
that the position as between Finland and the U.S.S.R. was somewhat similar 
and our aim must be to reconcile the anxicties of the Finnish Government 
with the Soviet attitude. We were accordingly endeavouring to reach an 
agreement which would not mention any other countries by name in any 
published document. Provision might, however, be made for the possibility 
that the independence and neutrality of other Powers might be threatened 
in such a way as to affect the safety of the signatory Powers. This line of 
approach was in accordance with a suggestion that had been made to me by 
a representative of one of the Baltic States at Geneva,* that we should avoid 
any reference to direct guarantees but should mention instead the preserva- 
tion of the neutrality and independence of other States. 

5. I then said to M. Gripenberg that I felt that it was essential that there 
should be complete confidence between our two Governments. I thought 
the Finnish Government would appreciate the great importance, taking a 
broad view, of our being able to reach an agreement with the U.S.S.R., and 
I hoped that they would, at any rate, give us credit for doing our best to take 
their susceptibilities into account in so far as was possible. I could not, of 
course, say whether any agreement on the lines I had indicated would be 
reached or whether possibly we might in the long run confine ourselves to 
some simpler agreement. 

6. I also told M. Gripenberg that, as he might have read in the press, the 
Soviet Government had recently put forward a fresh proposal which would 
provide for the possibility of ‘indirect aggression’. I appreciated that this 
was a question of particular interest to Finland, and that his Government 
would object to any provision which might give the Soviet Government an 
opportunity to maintain that they were entitled to intervene in the Finnish 
internal affairs, His Majesty's Government would do their best to take into 
account their anxieties on this point. 

7. M. Gripenberg then said that, speaking personally, he did not consider 
that the Netherlands formed a very good analogy since the Dutch had com- 
plete confidence in the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, whereas all 
Finns were deeply suspicious of the policy of the Soviet Government. To take 
one example, M. Molotov had recently more or less intimated to the Finnish 
Minister at Moscow that he could not allow Finland to fortify the Aland 
Islands, though the latter were, of course, Finnish territory. Moreover, 
according to the press, we were prepared to agree to help Russia if she went 

4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 591. 
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to war on the ground that the independence and neutrality of Finland were 
threatened; who would decide whether the Soviet Government were entitled 
to take action? I replied that in all the drafts which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the condition of any assistance being granted to the Soviet Govern- 
ment was that she should be involved in hostilities, and it seemed to me that 
this was not likely to occur unless there was a direct threat to her security. 

8. M. Gripenberg then asked whether it would be true to say that in some 
document it would be laid down that Finland’s integrity was a matter of vital 
interest to the U.S.S.R. I reaffirmed that I did not anticipate the public 
mention of any State by name, and I again emphasised the distinction which 
we sought to draw between a direct guarantee and a reference to circum- 
stances which would constitute a threat to the integrity of other Powers. 

g. M. Gripenberg enquired whether he could take it that there would be 
no reference to the possibility of ‘indirect aggression’ as a result, say, of some 
internal upheaval. I replied that it seemed to me that it should be possible to 
differentiate between a case such as the summoning to Berlin of President 
Hacha of Czecho-Slovakia, which I thought must be regarded as a clear case 
of ‘indirect aggression’, and, on the other hand, action taken by the State 
concerned which might be the consequence of pressure, actual or anticipated, 
but which could not properly be classed in any category of aggression. 

10. In conclusion, I asked M. Gripenberg to assure the Finnish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that I was fully alive to his anxieties and that I should 
always be glad to listen to his difficulties. I hoped that he would have com- 
plete confidence in the purpose and intentions of His Majesty’s Government, 
and would appreciate that, if ultimately an agreement were reached which 
was not entirely in accordance with what the Finnish Government felt to be 
desirable, it would only be because we considered that higher issues were at 
stake. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 244 
Note from the French Embassy in London! (Received July 5) 
[C 9574/3356118] 


le 5 juillet 1939 
Projet Anglo-Franco-Russe 

La réponse faite par M. Molotoff le 3 juillet? aux propositions que les deux 

Ambassadeurs lui avaient soumises le 1° juillet? appelle de notre part les 
observations suivantes: 

(1) En ce qui concerne la liste des États tiers, M. Molotoff invoque pour rejeter 

l'inclusion des Pays-Bas, de la Suisse et du Luxembourg dans ce document, 

tantôt le fait que ces trois États n’ont pas reconnu l'U.R.S.S., tantôt la 


1 This note, which appears to be a copy of instructions sent to the French Ambassador 
by his Government, was left at the Foreign Office on July 5. 
2 See No. 226. 3 See No. 207. 
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nécessité où se trouve son Gouvernement de se limiter aux engagements 
précis qu’il avait en vue lors de l'ouverture des négociations et à la mesure 
des moyens que la situation internationale lui permet de mettre en œuvre. 

Sur le premier point, il doit être remontré à M. Molotoff que sa prétention 
remet en cause le principe même de l'égalité absolue des engagements réci- 
proques contractés par les trois gouvernements, principe qu'il n'a cessé 
d'invoquer à notre égard, au nom duquel il a exigé l'inclusion des Etats 
Baltes sur la liste des pays tiers, et dont il récuse aujourd’hui l'application aux 
cas des Pays-Bas, de la Suisse et du Luxembourg, En se plaçant ainsi sur le 
terrain de l'inégalité des obligations assumées par les trois contractants, 
M. Molotoff adopterait une position qui nous parait injustifiable en droit et 
indéfendable en fait. Comment pourrait-il espérer en effet que les Gouverne- 
ments anglais et français fassent accepter par leur opinion publique que le 
casus federis couvre tous les États voisins de l'U.R.S.S. sans exception, mais 
ne s'applique, en ce qui les concerne, qu’à la seule Belgique? 

Il convient de rappeler que nous ne demandons pas à l’Union soviétique 
de donner sa garantie à des Etats qui refusent de ia reconnaître; nous lui 
demandons de s'engager vis-à-vis de nous à nous prêter son assistance dans 
tous les cas où une agression de l'Allemagne mettrait notre sécurité en danger, 
comme nous nous engageons vis-a-vis d'elle à lui donner notre assistance dans 
toutes les hypothèses où elle serait elle-même l’objet ou le but d’une pareille 
agression directe ou indirecte de la part du Reich. La solidarité qu’il s'agit 
d’établir entre les trois pays ne peut ni se fragmenter ni se répartir inégale- 
ment. Elle doit jouer chaque fois que la sécurité de l’un d’eux est menacée, 
quelle que soit la forme que revéte cette menace, le point de sa frontière où 
elle éclate. Nous avons, pour souligner sa force et son caractére total, accepté, 
comme Jes Russes nous le demandaient, qu’aucun des contractants ne pût 
de son seul gré s’en dégager. Nous ne pourrions admettre qu’elle s’exergat 
plus complètement au profit des uns que des autres et qu’appelée à couvrir 
toute la frontière européenne de la Russie, elle nous fit défaut pour une partie 
de la nôtre. 

Quant au second argument évoqué par M. Molotoff, sa portée n'apparaît 
pas clairement. L’on concevrait que la Russie hésitât à accroître la liste des 
pays auxquels elle aurait à fournir une assistance directe; mais il s’agit moins 
pour elle d'assister directement la Suisse ou la Hollande contre une agression 
allemande que d’assister la France et la Grande-Bretagne dans la résistance 
qu’elles opposeraient à cette agression plus ou moins directement dirigée 
contre elles. On n’apergoit pas en quoi les moyens que la situation inter- 
nationale permet à l’U.R.S.S, de mettre en œuvre lui rendraient en fait plus 
difficile d’assister ia France et la Grande-Bretagne au cas d’une agression 
dirigée contre elles à travers la Suisse ou le Luxembourg qu’au cas d’une 
agression dirigée contre elles à travers la Belgique. On n’apergoit pas 
davantage pourquoi la conclusion d’un pacte bilatéral d'assistance conclu 
avec la Pologne et avec la Turquie augmenterait les moyens d’action de 
l'U.R.S.S. en Occident et lui faciliterait cette extension apparente de ses 
obligations. Une agression allemande dirigée contre la France et l'Angleterre 
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à travers le territoire d’un des quatre États voisins, comme une agression 
dirigée par l'Allemagne contre l'U.R.S.S. à travers les Pays Baltes, n’enga- 
gerait l’assistance des contractants qu’à la mesure et dans la limite de leurs 
possibilités. Nos difficultés pour secourir la Russie attaquée à travers ces 
États qui lui sont limitrophes ne seraient pas moins grandes que celles que 
la Russie rencontrerait pour nous assister contre une agression allemande 
dirigée à travers la Suisse. Ni les Anglais, ni nous, n’en avons tiré prétexte 
pour nous dérober aux conséquences d’un engagement qui ne vaut que s’il 
couvre, à la mesure des moyens de chacun, la totalité de la sécurité des trois 
contractants. 

(2) Les nouvelles propositions de M. Molotoff introduisent, d’autre part, 
pour la première fois dans la négociation, la notion d'agression indirecte, 
déjà vague et inquiétante en elle-même et dont l'interprétation qu’en donne 
le projet russe de lettre-annexe ne fait qu’aggraver la portée. Rien ne serait 
en effet plus dangereux que de faire découler du droit qu’ont les puissances 
de défendre un état tiers contre une agression menaçant leur propre sécurité 
un droit d’immixtion dans les affaires intérieures de cet état qui comporterait 
une latitude presque illimitée d'appréciation de son évolution politique et une 
possibilité d'intervention préventive en vue d’en corriger les conséquences. 
Une agression directe contre un État donné, la Belgique par exemple, peut 
constituer en même temps une agression indirecte contre un autre État comme 
la France. C’est le sens que nous avons toujours attribué au mot ‘indirecte’. 
Nous ne saurions accepter que cette notion d'agression indirecte fût étendue 
aux États énumérés dans la liste-annexe qu’à condition d’en limiter la portée 
avec assez de précision pour écarter toute justification d’ingérence dans la 
politique intérieure et extérieure des dits États. 

C’est sous le bénéfice des observations qui précèdent que je vous prie de 
soumettre au Foreign Office la rédaction suivante qui pourrait, si le Gouverne- 
ment britannique l’accepte, être soumise à M. Molotoff: 


(Formule envisagée pour le cas où le Gouvernement soviétique accepterait 
d'inclure les Pays-Bas, la Suisse et le Luxembourg dans la liste des Etats 
tiers.) 


Article 1°. 


L’Angleterre, la France et l’U.R.S.S. s'engagent à se prêter mutuellement 
toute assistance immédiate et efficace si l'un de ces trois pays s'engage dans 
des hostilités avec un État européen quelconque à la suite soit d’une agression 
dirigée par cette puissance contre un de ces trois pays, soit d’une agression 
directe ou indirecte dirigée par cette puissance contre un état européen que 
l’un de ces trois pays aurait pris l'engagement d'assister contre une telle agression ou 
dont il s’estimerait obligé de défendre l'indépendance ou la neutralité contre 
une telle agression. 

Cette rédaction reprend le texte russe du 3 juillet. Le membre de phrase 
soulignét a été ajouté pour couvrir le cas de la Roumanie et de la Pologne qui 
ne figureront pas dans la déclaration-annexe. 

+ i.e. printed in italics. 
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Protocole-Annexe 


Il est convenu entre les trois Gouvernements contractants que l’article 1° du 
traité signé aujourd’hui devra s'appliquer tant dans le cas d’une agression 
directe que dans le cas d'une agression indirecte qui aurait pour effet de déterminer un 
coup d'état intérieur entraînant manifestement aliénation ou altération de souveraineté 
au profit de l’agresseur. 

A la suite de cette déclaration, il serait purement et simplement inséré le 
projet d’aide-mémoire communiqué à Londres le 23 juin, sous le numéro 
1264.5 


5 See enclosure in No. 146. 


No. 245 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9555/642155] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 5, 1939 


We were rather disturbed to see from the enclosures to your despatch 
No. 432' of July 1, that the Treasury are contemplating making it a condition 
of any cash advance to the Polish Government that it should be accompanied 
by a ‘fundamental readjustment of Polish economic and financial conditions’. 
I see the question is also raised as to whether it should not also be used as a 
lever to secure political conditions regarding relations with Russia. 

Polish public opinion is at the moment extremely worked up in defence of 
Polish independence—including their independence to follow that policy 
in economic matters which seems to them to be best suited to their interests, 
and I feel sure that if it came out that we were putting pressure on the Poles 
in this way to adopt an economic or financial policy which they did not 
approve of, our action would have the worst possible effect upon the co- 
operation between the two countries. A certain overbearing insistence on all 
manner of conditions for helping them is what the Poles have always objected 
to in the behaviour of their French allies towards them; and if it had not been 
for the attitude of the army public annoyance on the subject might have 
broken the Polish-French Alliance up many years ago. One of the things 
which the Poles fear most from Germany is that she may use her strategic 
situation and her preponderating position in Polish foreign trade to insist 
on alterations of Polish legislation (e.g. forcible exclusion of Jews from trade) 
which did not correspond to the policy of the Polish Government. One of 
the reasons the Poles value the British alliance above any other is that they 
think we shall not interfere with their private affairs in this way. 

I see that in the aide-mémoire handed to M. Rueff it was stated that ‘the 
conditions to be suggested as regards financial and economic policy of 

1! Not printed. This despatch enclosed the record of a conversation between Sir F. Leith- 
Ross and M. Rueff, Director of the Mouvement Général des Fonds at the French Ministry 


of Finance, regarding possible Anglo-French co-operation in a loan to Poland, and an aide- 
mémoire given to M. Rueff. 
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Poland would require to be defined in such a way as to be acceptable to 
Polish national sentiments’. But I think it will be very difficult to make the 
idea of any condition such as those mentioned acceptable to Polish national 
sentiment; and in any case the formula suggested in the next sentence but 
one of the aide-mémoire seems to me unsuitable. 

So much for the general aspects of the question. It is a little harder to 
offer observations on the particular aspects, because it is not clear from the 
correspondence which you have sent us just what the Treasury have in mind. 
I need hardly say we should be particularly interested to know. I rather 
gather however from something Lubienski let fall that what the Treasury 
would like to see would be a revaluation of the zlote with a view no doubt to 
the eventual abolition of existing currency, import, and quota restrictions. 

In principle I suspect the Polish Government would at any time during the 
last two years not have been sorry to have had an opportunity to revalue the 
zlote, but at the present time it is rather a different matter, for any sign of 
devaluation of the zlote even if it were done with French and British co- 
operation would inevitably be interpreted here as proof that Poland could 
not stand the strain of keeping up an army capable of defending the country. 
It might very easily provoke a collapse in public morale. It must also be 
remembered that both last March (Lithuanian crisis) and last September 
there were serious runs on the banks. The Jews are in fact rather liable to 
take fright and I certainly think that if we insisted on a devaluation of the 
zlote now they would inevitably regard it as the beginning of the end. In 
short, I cannot think of any worse time since exchange restrictions were intro- 
duced for starting a devaluation of the zlote. 

Then there is the defence aspect of the currency and import restrictions. 
I know of course that they are an intolerable interference with trade, but 
they do give the Government a greater power to control the direction in 
which trade is taking place. The Polish Government’s considered policy of 
high speed industrial development itself presupposes such powers of control, 
I have no doubt that in war time such restrictions will be indispensable for 
preventing capital being sent out of the country and impoverishing it at a 
time when it can least afford it. In other words we are liable in this matter 
to have the General Staff as well as the politicians against us. 

Nor in fact are the economists and business men here at all unanimous as 
to the theoretical advantage of reducing the value of the zlote. It is to be 
remembered that all Poland’s neighbours without exception have more or 
less controlled currencies, including Germany which has a larger share of 
Poland’s trade than anyone else (actually between 25 per cent. and 30 per 
cent.). No doubt in the world markets Polish goods would for a time anyway 
be made more competitive by a reduction of export prices following on a 


2 This suggested formula read as follows: ‘The British and French Governments, in 
furnishing this financial help to Poland, consider it essential that it should be used to provide 
the basis of a fundamental readjustment of the Polish economic and financial conditions. 
The precise measures which should be adopted by the Polish Government for this purpose 
will form the object of expert discussions at the earliest possible date.’ 
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devaluation of the zlote, but Poland would only derive benefit from that if 
increased quantities of Polish produce (e.g. bacon) were allowed to be im- 
ported overseas. Unfortunately the Poles are not very certain that this would 
be the case. The quantities of goods they exported might remain the same 
while the price of all imported articles would go up in proportion to the 
decline of the zlote. This would be a particular disadvantage at a time when 
rearmament necessitates large imports from abroad. 

I have no doubt the Treasury and Bank of England can produce good 
arguments why Poland would obtain greater advantages by following our 
advice and altering their economic and financial policy, but that is not the 
way the Poles see things, and unless we can persuade the Polish Government 
that their present view of what is in their own interests is wrong, then I think 
a very painful impression will be created here, by our endeavouring to force 
our views through by using Poland’s dire necessity as an argument. 

This letter is longer than I had intended but the Poles are most sensitive in 
this matter. They have shown themselves specially anxious not to give any 
droit de regard over their policy either to the French or to the Germans or to 
ourselves and I feel it is only right to let you have these forecasts of what may 
happen if the line adumbrated in the aide-mémoire given to Rueff is followed 
without further careful consideration. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Ashton-Gwatkin. 

CLIFFORD NORTON 
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CHAPTER V 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet 
Government: Anglo-Turkish negotiations: the 
Danzig question and German-Polish relations. 


(July 6-12, 1939) 


No. 246 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 6, 2.15 p.m.) 
No. 331 Telegraphic [R 5499/661/67] 
ANGORA, July 6, 1939, 12.0 a.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has to answer a question received from the 
Leader of the Opposition regarding foreign policy on July 7. 

2. As regards Turco-British understanding he has referred the wording of 
his reply to me. It includes a statement that definite Treaty will include the 
three parts: (1) Political, (2) Military, (3) Financial and Economic. I am 
suggesting substituting a statement that definition of agreement will cover 
political, military and financial and economic questions. This wording (a) (? 
substitutes)! word ‘agreement’ from text of Anglo-Turkish Declaration which 
does not speak of a treaty, and (å) is less than specific as to the inclusion of a 
military section in the final agreement. 

3. Proposed answer will also state that ‘as regards political position it 
may be considered that we are in agreement’. This seems pretty non- 
committal and I am offering no comment (? though)! I have now seen your 
telegram No. 289 Saving to (? Paris) .* 


1 The text is here uncertain, 2 No. 172. 


No. 247 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 154 Telegraphic [C 9460/3356/18] 
moscow, July 6, 1939, 12.40 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 159! and my telegram No. 151.2 
Following is translation of the Russian text of Article 1 as communicated 
by M. Molotov on July 3. 


‘The United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. undertake to give each 
other immediately all effective assistance if one of these three countries 


1 No. 233. 2 No. 227. 
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becomes involved in hostilities with any European Power as a result either 
of aggression aimed by that Power against one of the three countries, or of 
aggression, direct or indirect, aimed by that Power against any European 
State whose independence or neutrality one of the three countries concerned 
feels obliged to defend against such aggression. 

‘The assistance provided for in the present article will be given in conformity 
with the principles of the League of Nations but without it being necessary 
to follow the procedure of, or to await action by, the League.’ 

2. I have preserved in the above translation the words ‘Country’, ‘Power’ 
and ‘State’ in places in which they appear in our own text. The Russian 
text uses respectively ‘Power’, ‘State’ and ‘Country’. I have also omitted 
as being redundant the word ‘mutually’ which appears in Russian text after 
the words ‘each other’. In both Russian and French texts the phrase ‘felt 
obliged’ is put in the present tense since the governing phrase is also in the 
present (‘if one of these three countries becomes etc.’) and not in the conditional 
as in our text. Some of the minor differences between the above translation 
and our own text are attributable to the fact that the Russian text was 
translation of a French translation of our text. 


No. 248 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6, 1.15 p.m.) 


No. 547 Telegraphic [R 5497/1/22] 
ROME, July 6, 1939, 11.40 a.m. 

My telegram No. 222 Saving. 

You may think, and I could not disagree, that Count Ciano’s answer 
about the Italian press campaign is thin and that his suggestion of patience 
and waiting is not very convincing. 

2. Iam nevertheless of the opinion that we can afford to give these tactics 
a fair trial: I was already rather of that mind myself before receiving your 
telegram No. 284? and after further reflection I may formulate my reasons 
as follows. 

3. Postulating that Italy really does not want war, and least of all on behalf 
of German interests or ambitions, and even though she may hope for some 
further pickings without war they [sic] might argue that (a) the Fascist 
Government does not wholly dislike the growth of British military power 
(though they will not of course admit this) because it does actually strengthen 
Signor Mussolini’s hands in putting the brake on Herr Hitler, (b) circum- 
stances are now just beginning to talk: they do more effectively than diplo- 
matic representations. Your speech last Thursday? has said much that needed 
saying; it was doubtless not much to the taste of the Fascists but they can- 
not ignore it and I suspect that they were really impressed. (c) What I did 
say yesterday gives me quite a useful peg on which to hang further observa- 
tions if the situation demands them. (d) It was the atmosphere rather than 

1 No. 228, 2 No. 216. 3 June 29. 
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Count Ciano’s actual words that gave me the impression of friendliness on 
his part and made me think that he on his side does not want to burn his 
bridges with us. (e) I have some indications of a growing discomfort and even 
irritation amongst the Italians at German pushfulness and egotism and I 
fancy that the calmer we can remain the more this will sink in. 


No. 249 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 6, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 213 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9468/54/18] 


warsaw, July 6, 1939 

My telegram No. 212. 

M. Beck wishes to suggest two minor corrections of statements of fact in 
proposed declaration. 

(a). First sentence of paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 210? instead of 
‘a dictated settlement, etc.’ read ‘an unilateral solution which they would 
have had to oppose with all their forces, with consequences, etc.’ 

(b). Third and fourth sentences to read as follows :— 

‘They accordingly refused to accept German point of view and themselves 
made suggestions for a possible solution of the problems in which Germany 
was interested. Certain defensive measures were taken by Poland on March 
23 and the reply was sent to Berlin on March 26, etc.’ 

M. Beck had no further observations to make beyond again expressing 
the [sic] particular appreciation that he had been informed of His Majesty’s 
Government’s intentions. 


1 No. 236. 2 No. 231. 


No. 250 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [C 9482/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939, 5.45 p.m. 
After consultation with Sir H. Kennard, we think it would be helpful for 
a serving British general to visit Warsaw in the near future to discuss the 
present military situation with the Polish General Staff and to obtain from 
them some indication of the measures they propose to take in certain 
eventualities. We feel this is likely to prove the best way to obtain a frank 
statement from Marshal Smigly-Rydz and other Polish soldiers. ‘The officer 
selected for this purpose is General Sir W. Edmund Ironside, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Inspector-General of Overseas Forces. 
2. I understand from Sir H. Kennard that such a visit would probably be 
welcome to the Polish Government and I should hope that General Ironside 
would be received by Marshal Smigly-Rydz himself. 
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3. Please inform the Polish Government urgently of this proposal, if you 
asee no objection, and let me know their views." 


1 On July 11 Mr. Norton was asked, in Foreign Office telegram No, 217, for an early 
reply to this telegram. 


No. 251 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [C 9295/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939, 10.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 151! and my telegram No. 160.2 

Following are my observations on minor alterations proposed by Soviet 
Government. 

Article 1, Substitution of ‘one of the three countries concerned’ for ‘the 
contracting country concerned’ merely obscures the sense and is in fact 
meaningless. The original text is perfectly accurate since ‘the contracting 
country concerned’ is the one which has become engaged in hostilities as the 
result of aggression against ‘another European State’. You should therefore 
try to restore the original wording, but it is not a point of essential importance. 

Article 3. I do not like omission of the words ‘should the necessity arise’ 
or ‘in case of necessity’, the latter of which was in M. Molotov’s draft of 
June 23. The effect of their omission is that at a time when there is only a 
threat of aggression which may never materialise the parties are bound to 
determine the date at which they are to assist each other, i.e. to embark on 
hostilities. These words should therefore be restored. Moreover while I am 
prepared to accept the proposals for exchange of information, etc., they are 
inserted in the wrong place. The addition of the words ‘independently of any 
procedure of the League of Nations’ is unnecessary and rather untidy in 
view of the second paragraph of Article 1 which M. Molotov has accepted, 
but I would accept this if he attaches importance to it. 

I suggest accordingly that the article should run as follows :— 

‘The three contracting Governments will exchange information periodic- 
ally about the international situation and will lay down the lines of mutual 
diplomatic support in the interests of peace. Without prejudice to the 
immediate rendering of assistance in accordance with Article 1, and with a 
view to securing its more effective organisation, in the event of circumstances 
arising which threaten to call into operation the undertakings of mutual 
assistance contained in Article 1, they will on the request of any one of them 
immediately consult together to examine the situation and in case of necessity 
to decide by common agreement the moment at which the mechanism of 
mutual assistance shall be put into immediate operation and the manner of 
its application (independently of any procedure of the League of Nations)” 

My telegram No. 155, paragraph 4. If agreement is reached on the lines 


t No. 227. 2 No. 253. 
3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. + No. 208, 
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indicated in points 1 to 4 of my immediately following telegrams I wish, in 

view of the exclusion of Holland and Switzerland from the list, the additional 

sentence proposed by the French Government to be omitted. I should 

prefer the whole article to be omitted but leave this point in your discretion. 
Repeated to Paris. 


s No. 252. 


No. 252 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 162 Telegraphic [C 9295/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 


1. My immediately preceding telegrams' give our views on points raised 
at your last interview. The limit of concessions which we are prepared to 
make to M. Molotov can be summarised as follows: 

(1) we agree to the omission of Holland, Switzerland and Luxemburg 

from the list of States in the annex. 

(2) we are prepared to have a list of the other States in the unpublished 
Protocol but cannot agree to it in Article 1 of the published Agreement. 

(3) we should like to include in the unpublished Protocol a provision for 
consultation in the case of aggression on Holland, Switzerland and 
Luxemburg but we should not insist on this. 

(4) as regards indirect aggression we can go no further than our formula 
or its equivalent to be inserted in the unpublished Protocol and that 
only on condition that Article 1 should speak only of ‘aggression’ 
omitting words ‘direct or indirect’. 

2. If it becomes clear in the course of your discussion that agreement 
within the limits set forth above is impossible, you should refer to me and 
give your opinion as to prospects of securing the limited tripartite Treaty 
with (a), a proviso for further negotiations for the extension of the Agreement 
to other States and meanwhile (b), a proviso for immediate consultation 
between the signatories in the event of aggression against another European 
State. 

3. As regards the remaining articles you know our views and you have 
complete discretion to obtain the most satisfactory wording without further 
reference home. You realise of course that we cannot agree to make entry 
into force of Agreement dependent on conclusion of military conversations. 

4. I hope that you will now be able to bring negotiations to an end with- 
out further reference home. 

Repeated to Paris. 


* Nos, 253 and 251, 
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No. 253 


t Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds ( Moscow) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [C 9295/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939, 11.15 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 150,! 1512 and 152.3 

1. The French Government are anxious that a further effort should be 
made to secure the inclusion of Holland, Switzerland and Luxemburg and 
they are telegraphing arguments to be employed in further discussion with 
M. Molotov. I concur, and you may concert with your French colleague 
in exhausting every possible means of securing inclusion of these three 
countries, but if, as I anticipate, M. Molotov remains adamant you may 
inform him that His Majesty’s Government agree though very reluctantly 
to omission of Holland, Switzerland and Luxemburg but only on condition 
that satisfactory solution is found of question of indirect aggression. 

2. The definition of indirect aggression which the Soviet Government now 
propose is completely unacceptable. We could not possibly defend it either 
to the countries concerned or to public opinion here. Questions as to the 
meaning of ‘indirect aggression’, if this term is employed in the published 
Agreement, are bound to be raised, and if so we should either have to reply 
in the sense of the definition in the unpublished Protocol, or give an untrue 
statement of the position. 

3. It must be remembered that this phrase, and the secret definition of it, 
have not previously appeared in the discussions, and are now suggested for 
the first time. The use of the term ‘indirect aggression’ would confirm the 
worst suspicions of the Baltic States, whose objection to the proposed Treaty 
rests largely on their fear of Russian interference in their internal affairs. 
M. Molotov seems impervious to the argument that it is undesirable to drive 
the Baltic States gratuitously into the arms of Germany, but we cannot 
overlook this consideration. 

4. Nevertheless, we should be prepared to meet fully M. Molotov’s 
demand that Russia should be covered not only in the case of direct aggres- 
sion, but of indirect aggression such as that practised against Czecho-Slovakia 
on March 15 last (the case to which he seems constantly to be referring). We 
should accordingly propose that the first paragraph of the unpublished 
Protocol should be altered to read as follows :— 

‘It is understood between the three contracting Governments that Article 1 
of the Agreement between them signed today will apply to the following 
European States, and that the word “aggression” is to be understood as 
covering action accepted by the State in question under threat of force by 
another Power and involving the abandonment by it of its independence 
or neutrality (list of States).’ 

5. It is understood that for the reasons stated in paragraph 3, Article 1 
of the Agreement should speak only of ‘aggression’, omitting words ‘direct 
or indirect’. 

1 No. 226. 2 No. 227. 3 No. 225. 
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6. Although prepared in the last resort to agree to the omission of Holland, 
Switzerland and Luxemburg, subject to agreement on the point about 
‘indirect aggression’ on lines indicated above, I am anxious that some 
provision should be made in the Treaty for dealing with German aggression 
on these three countries. You should, therefore, try to induce M. Molotov 
to agree to include in the unpublished Protocol a provision for immediate 
consultation between the three Governments at the request of any one of 
them in the event of aggression against Holland, Switzerland or Luxemburg. 
Such a provision should also not figure in the Agreement itself, but would 
have to be inserted in the unpublished Protocol. 

7. We would be prepared to accept the above solution outlined in pre- 
ceding paragraphs, provided that it secures a rapid settlement and that the 
other outstanding points are disposed of according to the instructions which 
you already have. I am sending you separate instructions about minor 
alterations now proposed by the Soviet Government.‘ 

8. It may be found impossible to reach any satisfactory agreement on 
the point of ‘indirect aggression’. We attach great importance to showing, in 
the near future, some result of our protracted negotiations. If therefore the 
conversations show that agreement on the general Treaty cannot be reached, 
it seems that the best course will be to endeavour to secure early agreement 
on basis of simple tripartite Agreement, but you should not put this proposal 
forward without first referring to me. 

9. If we have to fall back on this solution in the last resort, we should hope 
that you would be able to secure with it a provision that negotiations should 
continue with the object of clearing up all possible points arising out of the 
extension of the Agreement to the cases of other States. The Agreement 
might also include a provision to the effect that pending the conclusion of 
supplementary Agreement there shall be immediate consultation between 
the signatories at the request of any one of them with a view to such action 
as might be mutually agreed upon in the event of aggression against another 
European State (cf. French Ambassador's proposal as contained in your 
telegram No. 1295). 

10. In the event of negotiations breaking down on the general Agreement, 
I should like your opinion as to the prospect of securing quickly a simple 
tripartite agreement on above lines. 

11. Similar instructions are being sent to your French colleague. We and 
French Government wish to leave you full discretion as to tactics, drafting, 
etc. within the limits laid down in my telegram No. 162.6 

Repeated to Paris, 


4 See No. 251. s No. 74. 6 No. 252. 
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No. 254 
{ Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) 
No. 263 Telegraphic [R 5499/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939, 12.0 midnight 

Your telegram No. 331.! 

1. I am grateful to Minister for Foreign Affairs for referring question of 
his reply to me. 

2. My own view is that purpose of definitive Agreement is to put into a 
formal shape the provisions already agreed upon in the joint Declaration of 
May 12 and those now under discussion for the Interim Understanding. 
These do not specifically cover military questions and I therefore think it 
would be undesirable publicly to refer to this aspect. 

3. Definitive Agreement whether it is in the form of a treaty or otherwise 
will have to be published. Any decisions on military points which may be 
taken as a result of Staff conversations will necessarily be confidential and 
therefore unsuitable for inclusion in a published document. 

4. I would accordingly suggest that in defining purpose of the final Agree- 
ment Turkish Government might consider using some such general phrase 
as ‘mutual collaboration in various spheres’ without going into details, but 
in any case I hope that for reason given above they will see their way to 
omitting specific mention of ‘military’ questions. 


3 No. 246. 


No. 255 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 537 [C 9511/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939 
Sir, 

I asked the Soviet Ambassador to call on July 6 to discuss recent de- 
velopments in our negotiations with the Soviet Government. I said that 
I was glad to note that agreement had been reached on certain important 
points. We had informed M. Molotov that we were willing to agree to a list 
being drawn up and he had agreed that this list should not be published. 
Although we did not expect the list would remain a secret we thought this 
procedure preferable. 

2. Unfortunately, two further difficulties had arisen during the last ex- 
change of views at Moscow. In the first place, the Soviet Government had 
objected to the inclusion of the Netherlands and Switzerland in the list. 
This caused us very great difficulty as we had always supposed that the Soviet 
Government were in favour of complete reciprocity. As we had now agreed 
to guarantee the east of Europe, we expected that the Soviet Government 
would be prepared to give a similar guarantee for western Europe. M. 
Molotov had taken the line that he only had authority to guarantee eight 

1 See No. 207. 
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States —Poland, Turkey, Roumania, Greece, Belgium, Finland, Estonia and 
Latvia. Therefore, unless two of the States were left out, he was not in a 
position to include two additional States. He had therefore suggested that 
his difficulties might be removed if the Soviet Government were to negbtiate 
pacts of mutual assistance with Poland and Turkey. This seemed to us a 
curious argument and did not meet our difficulty regarding the question of 
reciprocity. M. Molotoy’s attitude also seemed to us to be a departure from 
what we had understood to be the general aims of Soviet policy as defined 
by M. Stalin on March 10.2 

3. Our second difficulty was that M. Molotov now desired the words 
‘indirect aggression’ to be added in the text of the published Treaty and a 
definition of the meaning of these words to be included in the unpublished 
Annex.} The suggested Soviet definition was quite unacceptable to us, since 
it could be represented as authorising almost unlimited interference in the 
affairs of the Baltic States. We had gone as far as we possibly could in 
dealing with the Baltic States and we could not accept a formula of this 
nature. We had therefore redrafted it in such a way as to meet the sort of 
case which M. Molotov seemed to have in mind, e.g., conduct such as that 
of Dr. Hacha and the Czecho-Slovak Government in submitting to a threat 
of force last March. We hoped it would be possible to reach agreement on 
the basis of our redraft. I intended to send fresh instructions to Moscow to- 
night if the French Government agreed, but I could not conceal from M. 
Maisky that it would be difficult for us if M. Molotov still felt unable to 
include the Netherlands and Switzerland in the list. 

4. M. Maisky thanked me for my information and said that, although he 
was kept informed by his own Government, it was helpful to have the views 
of both sides. He reminded me, however, that the negotiations were being 
conducted in Moscow, and that it was therefore difficult for him to say any- 
thing definite. He saw the difficulties but did not think they were insur- 
mountable. 

5. I then asked M. Maisky for his personal advice on the following 
question. I thought all delay was most regrettable and I had no doubt we 
were in agreement that it was important to get something settled quickly. 
I therefore wanted, if the French Government agreed, to send a telegram to 
Moscow laying down the limits within which a settlement could be reached 
and giving a certain latitude to our negotiators to reach agreement within 
those limits, thus putting an end to the perpetual exchange of telegrams and 
consequent delays.* If, however, there were still further difficulties, I 
wondered whether it might not be better to fall back upon a purely tripartite 
agreement as an immediate possibility and then pursue our discussions 
afterwards with regard to the questions concerning other States. 

6. M. Maisky replied that he could only express his personal opinion on 
this point, but it occurred to him that M. Molotov had suggested such a 
solution on June 16.5 If we wanted to reach a quick result he thought 


2 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 452. 3 See No. 207. 
4 See No. 252. 5 See No. 73. 
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we might, however, include in the Treaty the eight States about which we 
were already agreed. This would give a far wider basis than the purely 
tripartite Agreement and other questions could be left over for discussion. 
I pointed out that there would still remain the difficulty about the definition 
of ‘indirect aggression’ and that it might take considerable time to find a 
formula to meet this difficulty. 

7. I asked M. Maisky some questions regarding the method of negotiation 
in Moscow, but could only elicit from him that M. Molotov had to refer 
back to a Committee of the People’s Commissars, similar to our own Foreign 
Policy Committee, although he himself had the usual authority of a Foreign 
Minister in conducting negotiations. 

8. I finally informed M. Maisky that the Finnish Minister had called on 
me the day beforef to register a very sharp reaction to the reports which had 
appeared about the intention of His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet 
Government to guarantee Finland. I asked M. Maisky whether he thought 
there was any danger, if the Baltic States were too much annoyed by our 
activities, of their going over to the other side. He replied that in his opinion 
the fuss made by the Baltic States was about 75 per cent. for purposes of 
show. He had heard from prominent people in those countries that, although 
they could not ask for a guarantee or accept one openly, they would not 
really object if one were arranged. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
6 See No. 243. 


No. 256 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Orde (Riga) 


No. 189 [N 3139/64/63] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939 
Sir, 

The Estonian Minister called at this Department on June 26 to draw 
attention to the parliamentary statement of the Estonian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the ratification of the non-aggression pact with Germany, as 
reported in the ‘Baltic Times’ of June 21. He added that both the spokes- 
man for the Government majority in the Parliament and the spokesman 
for the Opposition, the well-known M. Tönnisson, had emphasised that 
the conclusion of the pact must not be regarded as involving any change 
in Estonian foreign policy, which would continue to be inspired by senti- 
ments of particular friendliness towards the Western democracies, 

2. M. Schmidt observed that it really should not have been necessary to 
make all these protestations about a simple pact of non-aggression and 
neutrality, which contained no secret clauses and specifically safeguarded 
Estonia’s right to complete neutrality in the economic as well as the political 
sphere. He feared, however, that the Russians had worked themselves up 
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into such a state of mind that they saw the hand of Germany in anything 
now happening in Estonia, Latvia or Finland. If they were allowed to 
judge for themselves, in any agreement which they might make with France 
and this country, whether any given event in the Baltic constituted a threat 
to their security, there was no knowing what they might not do; and as this 
might be obvious to His Majesty’s Government, he hoped he could assume 
that there was no truth in the suggestions then being made in the British 
press to the effect that the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the 
present Anglo-Soviet negotiations was beginning to weaken on this point. 
He was told that at the moment there was still a deadlock over this question. 

3. With a view to elucidating the question whether Finland and the 
Baltic States were not taking some precautionary measures of reinsurance 
with Germany, advantage was taken of a remark by M. Schmidt to the 
effect that it was unfortunate that the German Chief of Staff! should have 
visited Tallinn and Helsingfors at this juncture, though his visit had really 
been arranged long ago in return for visits of the Estonian and Finnish Chiefs 
of Staff to Berlin, to observe that it was perhaps still more unfortunate that 
the Chief of the German Intelligence Staff, with other intelligence officers, 
should recently have been in Tallinn on his way to Helsingfors, as reported 
in the telegram No. 33? of June 22 from His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
at Kovno. 

4. The Minister at once remarked that this was, indeed, a very mysterious 
and unfortunate affair, of which he had only heard indirectly the other day, 
and that he understood that the officers had only passed through Tallinn, 
their real business being in Helsingfors. He would make further enquiries 
into the matter and inform me of the result; but at present he was inclined 
to think that the Germans had forced themselves on the Finns for the purpose 
of making trouble between Finland and the Soviet Union. His own Govern- 
ment, he was sure, would not have lent themselves to a manœuvre of this 
sort: indeed, they had not been at all anxious to receive even General 
Halder: but he seemed puzzled at the Finnish attitude, and, indeed, rather 
distrustful of it. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Moscow and to His Majesty’s Minister at Helsingfors. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1! General Halder. 2 Not printed. Sce also No. 294, note 2. 
No. 257 
Letter from Sir A. Cadogan to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
[C 9838/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1939 
Many thanks for your letter of July 3! which contained much that was of 
great interest. 
1 No. 223. 
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One point in particular I should like to consult you about and that is on 
page 5 of your letter? you emphasise the need for suppressing the ‘dissemina- 
tiôn of scare stories by the cheaper British and French press’. 

I quite understand that the constant dissemination of such stories may 
rouse the Polish public opinion to a point at which it may become difficult 
for the Polish Government to restrain it and there would be an obvious 
danger in that. 

On the other hand, it had occurred to us here that to give a degree of 
publicity to rumours that reach us as to Hitler’s intentions in regard to 
Danzig might cause him some embarrassment and militate against their 
execution. Towards the end of last week when the French Government gave 
us an outline of the procedure which Hitler might be contemplating,’ 
beginning with a visit by himself to Danzig on July 20, we thought that it 
might be a good thing to allow this to leak into the press and accordingly 
took steps to arrange that this should be done. This particular rumour was 
very likely without foundation and the same may be said of a number of 
others that we constantly receive from all sources, but it seems to me that if 
any one of the plans of which we are informed happens to be the one that 
is in Hitler’s mind, it might be embarrassing for him to have it announced 
in advance. We should have to avoid airing publicly all the wilder rumours 
that reach us, but we had thought that there might be some advantage in 
giving publicity to those which seem, on the face of it, to be not entirely 
unlikely. 

If, however, you think that in view of the effect that this may have on 
public opinion in Poland, it would be better on balance not to indulge in 
publicity, we should, of course, reconsider the matter. You are better able 
than we are to judge the effect that such publicity would have in Poland and 
if you think that it would be definitely bad we should, of course, have to 
take that into consideration in deciding what line to take about making 
known the more likely-looking rumours that we receive. 

I should be very glad if you could give me your opinion on this point for 
our guidance. 

ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


2 i.e. the paragraph beginning ‘If my general idea is correct . . .’. 


3 See No. 170. 
No. 258 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[R 5643/399/22] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME, July 6, 1939 
In my telegram No. 542! of today, I told you what I had heard from the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires about the Agreement reached between Italy and 


1 Not printed. This telegram (dated July 5) reported that negotiations were taking place 
regarding the transfer of the German-speaking population of the Alto Adige. 
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Germany regarding the disposal of the people of German racial origin in 
the Alto Adige. 

2. M. Helfand told me some other things of interest, resulting from a 
conversation which he had yesterday with Count Ciano: 


(a) 


(e) 


He asked Count Ciano whether it was true that the Italian Govern- 
ment were erecting fortifications on their frontier with Germany. 
Count Ciano said it was true, and that even in the case ofneighbouring 
brothers, it was as well to be able to close the doors should need arise. 
Helfand has information that the Italians are likewise constructing 
fortifications on the Yugoslav border. This did not arise however out 
of his conversation with Ciano. 

Ciano stated definitely that during his immediately forthcoming visit 
to Spain, no documents of a political character would be signed with 
the Spanish Government. He admitted that Italy was working for an 
eventual military alliance with Spain. He added however that Franco 
was not yet ripe for it. He also indicated the reasoning which the 
Italian Government were placing before Franco and his collaborators 
(notably, no doubt, Serrano Suñer). Supposing there were a war 
between the opposing groups in Europe, either the democracies 
would win or the Italo-Germans would win. In the former case there 
was not the slightest doubt that Franco’s Fascist régime, in Spain 
would be overthrown; in the latter case then Spain would recover her 
former importance and would benefit by having kept friends with the 
winning side. 

Ciano told Helfand that as regards Danzig, Hitler would wait. I 
gather this did not imply any suggestion that Hitler would abandon 
his claim to Danzig. Ciano also said that when the atmosphere about 
Danzig cooled down as the result of Hitler’s patience, it might be 
possible for some mediation to be employed, and he himself thought 
that the Vatican was not only the best medium through which 
mediation could be effected but that it was already preparing the 
position for such an eventuality. 

Ciano spoke to Helfand, in much the same way as he had previously 
done to the American Ambassador, te the effect that after August we 
could hope for a long period of peace. Ciano appeared to accept as 
inevitable the successful conclusion of the Anglo-French negotiations 
with Moscow. But, he said, an equilibrium of forces would be reached 
in the next two or three months, and then Europe could settle down 
to peace for quite a longish period. 


3. As regards the Vatican and Danzig, Helfand himself understands that 
concrete proposals have already been worked out in the Vatican and, he 
fancies, submitted to Berlin and Warsaw, in the sense that Poland should 
admit not only that Danzig is a German city but also that it should revert 
to the Reich; and that, in that case, Hitler should say that the formal taking 
over of Danzig by the Reich could be deferred for six or even twelve months 
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in order to enable Germany and Poland meanwhile to reach an amicable 
agreement on the ways and means. 

4. Helfand has himself information to the effect that the Germans are 
working pretty hard in Hungary; he does not however believe that the next 
German move will be in the direction of Hungary. 

5. He does however believe that Germany is preparing slowly, although 
she is not hustling it for the present, the disintegration, or at least, the reduc- 
tion to impotence of Yugoslavia. He asserts that Mouchek? is nothing but a 
German agent, and is being paid by Germany for the purpose. Helfand also 
detects among the Italians (and I have heard whispers to the same effect 
although from sources to which I am not obliged to attach any great impor- 
tance) a resignation [sic] to the effect that it is no longer safe to take action 
against countries that have received specific Anglo-French guarantees; but 
that they draw from this the inference that in the case of countries which have 
not received specific guarantees they can take action that suits their interests 
and Axis interests without provoking a war, in other words, that Hitler will not 
press matters in directions from which he feels he is being ridden firmly off, 
but will turn to directions for the aggrandisement of German power and 
the increase of German ‘Lebensraum’ from which he has not yet been told 
that he will be ridden off (if this is really true, one must conclude that the 
Italian capacity for self-deception, or rather for believing what they them- 
selves prefer to believe, is quite unlimited). 

Percy LORAINE 

2 This word is probably an error in typing for ‘Maček’, i.e. the leader of the Croat Peasant 

Party. 


No. 259 
Letter from Mr. Holman (Berlin) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 9571/54/18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 6, 1939 

Kordt,! who, being Ribbentrop’s private secretary, should be well in- 
formed and was, as you know, closely associated with him in London, asked 
me to a tête-à-tête lunch yesterday. He immediately raised the question of 
Danzig, which was discussed practically throughout the meal. In short, he 
stated that, from the point of view of Germany’s prestige, it was absolutely 
necessary to find a solution of the problem and that it was unthinkable that 
a world war could be waged on such an issue. He could not himself believe 
that the economic and strategic future of Poland depended on the status quo 
in Danzig. He employed the usual argument that, in spite of Antwerp and 
Rotterdam dominating German access to the sea, German trade continued 
to exist and flourish through those channels. Why therefore should not the 
same be the case as regards Polish trade in the event of Danzig returning to 
the Reich? It stood to reason that Danzig would be cutting her own throat, 
if she tried to put an end to the passage of Polish commerce. He then went 

1 Dr, Erich Kordt was Counsellor in the German Embassy in London, 1936-8. 
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on to ask whether we should object to Ulster voting herself into the Irish 
Free State, and, if not, why we should feel impelled to take a different line, 
if the Danzigers desired to join the Reich? 

In reply I used all the well-worn arguments, which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate in this letter. Kordt then expressed the view that we should not 
allow ourselves to be carried away by a fit of nerves, and that it was all- 
important that His Majesty's Government should, as they had a perfect 
right, put pressure on the Poles to take no offensive action against Danzig. 
If this could be achieved, he could assure me privately and confidentially 
that in six months’ time there would be a completely altered situation in 
Germany, which would open the road to peace and understanding? He 
preferred not to go into details as to how the situation would be brought 
about, but he was most anxious that the creation of such a state of affairs 
should not be prevented by the outbreak of war over Danzig. As far as 
Germany was concerned, it was quite out of the question for her to attack 
Danzig. I replied that I was quite certain that Poland would not take the 
offensive, unless Germany herself took the initiative by attack or some other 
form of action calculated to alter the status quo in Danzig to the detriment of 
Poland’s vital interests. In that case Great Britain and France, as he was 
well aware, must honour their obligations. The sooner the German Govern- 
ment realised the dangers involved, the better for all concerned. I then 
continued by saying that, if Danzig in his opinion was of such little impor- 
tance except presumably from the point of view of German prestige, why 
must the German Government try to force the issue at this stage. Surely it 
would be far better policy, in view of the risks involved, to put the whole 
question into cold storage, until cooler counsels and mutual confidence 
prevailed. The Party Day was this year, I understood, to be classed as one 
of ‘Peace’; surely this would be an exceptionally favourable opportunity for 
Hitler to state openly that, in the interests of world peace, he had decided to 
shelve the Danzig issue. Surely such a move, with the addition of some 


2 In this connexion Mr. Holman sent to Sir O. Sargent on July 14 a record of a conversa- 
tion on the previous day between Mr. Bashford, Press Attaché at His Majesty's Embassy 
in Berlin, and Dr. Meissner, head of the English section of the Press Department of the 
German Propaganda Ministry. Dr. Meissner had said that ‘Herr Hitler was seriously 
contemplating in the near future to make a big peace gesture. Probably in a speech, but 
perhaps in Notes to the Governments concerned, he would make the proposal to hold a 
Conference to be attended either by the Heads of State or the responsible statesmen of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, the United States and, possibly, of Japan. The 
purpose of the Conference would be, in the first place, to find ways and means, according 
to Dr. Meissner, of liquidating peacefully what was left of Versailles. Secondly, and of no 
less importance, Herr Hitler would indicate his willingness, now that he had regained 
equality in armaments, to discuss disarmament on a reciprocal basis. A discussion on 
disarmament would be Herr Hitler’s contribution in return for concessions made to Ger- 
many in respect of claims which, in the German view, are still outstanding.’ Dr. Meissner 
assured Mr. Bashford that this information ‘derived from the immediate entourage of 
Herr Hitler and stressed that it was of a highly confidential nature. He was unable to say 
whether Herr Hitler’s action would take place before, during, or after the Nuremberg 
Party Rally.’ 
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friendly reference to England for once, would go far to enhance his prestige 
abroad. It might also help to bridge over the period of six months to which 
hé (Kordt) had referred earlier in the conversation. Kordt did not demur, 
but on leaving me again implored His Majesty’s Government not to be over- 
come by nerves during this difficult period. 

In the course of our conversation Kordt also referred to the maltreatment 
of the German minority in Poland, and explained that, up to the present, 
publicity had only been given to a few of the incidents in the German press. 
In reply I enquired what the position of the Polish minority was in Germany. 
He told me that he did not regard their lot as a hard one, and that the real 
Polish-speaking minority was in fact extremely small. As regards Russia, 
he did not from his own past experiences envy our task at Moscow, but he 
was quite clear in his own mind that no efforts by His Majesty’s Government 
to approach Germany through speeches or other channels would have the 
slightest chance of success, until the Anglo-Soviet negotiations had ended in 
one way or the other. This, as you are aware, is the view which has been 
constantly voiced by the Ambassador. 

My impression from the whole conversation is that Kordt, who is extremely 
intelligent and must be in the inner counsels of Ribbentrop and the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, is deeply concerned about the Danzig issue and may be 
concentrating on some scheme which would give Germany the substance at 
least of her claim this year, probably as a result of peaceful penetration in 
Danzig and the expression of a desire on the part of the Danzigers themselves 
to return to the Reich, and thus enable her to offer to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude towards the democratic Powers in other spheres at the beginning of 
next year. The only other interpretation which one could put on the 
conversation—and I fear it is too optimistic—is that Germany, whether she 
gets real satisfaction or not as regards Danzig this year, will for internal 
reasons be compelled at the beginning of next year in any case, provided 
that Poland and England do not lose their heads, to come to heel and possibly 
through some modification in the composition of the Government change 
her attitude towards the democratic Powers. It is to say the least of it curious 
that Kordt should have been so forthcoming to me in this connexion, unless 
he simply was trying to test my reactions. 

ADRIAN HOLMAN 


No. 260 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 550 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 9557/15/18] 


ROME, July 7, 1939 
Your telegram No. 289.1 
It seemed implicit in your instructions that my interview with Signor 
Mussolini and its purpose was to be kept absolutely quiet. 
1 No. 234 
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2. I have obtained a promise from the Duce that nothing will leak out on 
the Italian side not even that I saw him at all. He only said he must inform 
Herr Hitler to which I naturally raised no objection. 

3. Although I have given strict instructions to the Embassy staff, fact of 
my interview may nevertheless leak out: in which case I shall be bombarded 
with questions by my colleagues and by press men. 

4. Please instruct me urgently what attitude to take up in that case. Can 
I for example give any information to American, French, Polish and perhaps 
Turkish Ambassadors under seal of secrecy? I propose in any case to stone- 
wall as regards the press. 


No. 261 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 552 Telegraphic [C 9558/15/18] 
ROME, July 7, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 289.1 

I have carried out your instructions. Count Ciano was present at the 
interview. 

2. Signor Mussolini read the aide-mémoire carefully after I had explained 
to him that at a moment when there was clear danger of a critical situation 
arising in Europe the Prime Minister wished to show him in a personal 
message and in such language as to avert any possibility of misunderstanding 
exactly where His Majesty’s Government stood in the matter. 

3. After perusing the paper the Duce said he did not think any useful 
purpose would be served by discussing the merits of the Danzig question. 
It was common ground that Danzig was a German city and that its adminis- 
tration and sympathies were German. Taking the position as stated in the 
Prime Minister’s message there was in his opinion only one way of avoiding 
war, and that was that Poland should accept the conversion of an admitted 
situation of fact in Danzig into a situation of law. In order to avoid war it 
was desirable to encourage direct negotiation between Poland and Germany: 
but it could only be on the basis of that admission by Poland. In that case 
he felt confident that Germany would be magnanimous and that Polish 
interests could be properly safeguarded. If, however, Polish intransigeance 
were maintained and encouraged, he foresaw the worst, and whatever else 
happened he regarded Poland’s destruction as certain. 

4. If war came and the United Kingdom fought for Danzig at the side 
of Poland then Italy would fight for Germany. 

5. I said that His Majesty’s Government had always been willing that a 
direct settlement should . . .2 between Germany and Poland. It would not 
be England fighting for Danzig but for Polish independence. 

6. Signor Mussolini said that Danzig was one question, a very simple one 
he thought, in terms in which he had put it. German-Polish relations were 


1 No. 234. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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another question. À Danzig incorporated in the Reich would still have its 
prosperity dependent on Polish trade and in his opinion the de jure possession 
of Danzig by Germany would not strengthen the military or strategic position 
of the Reich. Objections to the transfer of Danzig mentioned by the Prime 
Minister were Polish objections, and fears of its consequences were Polish 
fears. 

7. I suggested that the views of an independent country of the essential 
condition of its own independence were deserving of rather more respect. 

8. Signor Mussolini said that Herr Hitler’s willingness to be conciliatory 
towards Poland and to make ten-year agreement was principally due to his 
respect for the person and the policy of Pilsudski. But since Pilsudski had 
gone things had changed in Poland. Poland was singularly ill-placed for 
quoting example of Czecho-Slovakia. It was Poland herself who had fired 
the last shot at a crumbling Czecho-Slovakia and had delivered forty-eight 
hour ultimatum to a State that had already lost all power of resistance. 
Even so the common Polish-Hungarian frontier had been arranged through 
Italian and German good offices. 

9. I asked what guarantees Poland could have for safeguarding of her 
vital interests if she followed Signor Mussolini’s advice. He replied that if, as 
aide-mémoire suggested, the atmosphere cooled off and, postulating of course 
de jure transfer, a peaceful and satisfactory settlement could be reached and 
perfected, he suggested quite vaguely with a gesture of the hands, in some 
kind of Locarno. But if Poland remained uncompromising she was rushing 
to her own destruction. Poles were brave men, good fighters, and good 
patriots and he had great sympathy for them themseives but of thirty-six 
million inhabitants perhaps only two-thirds were Polish: there were large 
minorities, Jews, Ukranians, Ruthenes, etc., and three quarters of a million 
Germans. 

10. I reminded His Excellency of the saying that as from partition of 
1793 Europe was living in a state of mortal sin so long as Polish independence 
was not restored. I hoped Europe was not going to relapse into that state. 

11. In any case I understood (a) in his opinion the only basis on which 
peaceful settlement could be secured and war averted was for Poland to 
acquiesce in the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich and (b) that if England 
fought on the Polish side over Danzig question, Italy would fight on that of 
Germany. 

12. Signor Mussolini confirmed this and I said that I would so inform my 
Government. 

13. Duce eventually stood up but before taking leave of me asked what I 
thought myself. 

14. I replied that in my opinion the extinction of Polish independence 
would be a disaster: a general European war would be a catastrophe and it 
would be calamity if for the first time in their history England and Italy 
found themselves at war with each other. 

15. Signor Mussolini said he agreed with me. Danzig question was not 
worth a world war. He could teli me that Germans held the same view about 
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it. It could be solved in the way he suggested. If direct negotiations could 
be renewed between Germany and Poland Italian influence would certainly 
be used to promote a peaceful and satisfactory settlement. 

16. I begged him to note that he had asked from me and I had given a 
purely personal opinion. In doing so I had actually exceeded my instructions 
which were merely to deliver the Prime Minister’s message and to refer to 
London any question Signor Mussolini might wish to put. 

17. As things had turned out there were no questions to put. But I hoped 
he appreciated the fact that once again at a dangerous and critical moment 
in the story of Europe the Prime Minister had wished to put himself in 
direct communication on the frankest lines with His Excellency for whose 
experience and authority he had a high regard, which I should like to add 
that I myself shared. 

18. Signor Mussolini was evidently pleased at this personal attention 
which he gracefully acknowledged. 

19. His attitude throughout a fairly long interview was much less dour 
than on the previous occasion. 

20. Count Ciano is most anxious that the fact of my having seen Signor 
Mussolini should not be divulged. He says that it would cause a fearful 
to-do.3 


3 Sir P. Loraine was informed on July 11 that his language was entirely approved and 
that the matter would be regarded with the utmost secrecy. 


No. 262 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [C 9570/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 

As it seems that Danzig constitutes the central point of danger and in- 
security in Europe, I should like the Pope to be placed in possession of the 
view of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. Up till last March, Germany seems to have felt that, while the position 
of Danzig might ultimately require revision, the question was neither 
urgent nor likely to lead to a serious dispute. It was only in March, when the 
German Government put forward an offer in the form of certain desiderata 
accompanied by a press campaign, that the Polish Government realised 
that they might be faced with a dictated settlement which they would be 
obliged to accept with consequences which they could not foresee. They had 
before them the precedent of the conquest of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
and the seizure of the Port of Memel. They accordingly rejected the German 
offer and resorted to measures of mobilization. These measures were put in 
force on March 23, and the reply was sent to Berlin on March 26. 

3. It has been freely stated in Germany that it was His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s guarantee which encouraged the Polish Government to adopt an 
unconciliatory attitude. But the British guarantee was not given until 
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March 31. By March 26 no mention of it had been made to the Polish 
Government. 

4. Meanwhile, there is no doubt that ominous preparations are being 
made at Danzig. Men and arms are entering the city from Germany, and 
the fact that the men are ostensibly ‘tourists’ does not disguise their military 
character. It is reported that all this activity is the prelude to a declaration 
by the Danzig authorities of their decision to join the Reich, and it is said 
that this declaration will be accompanied by a display of military force 
backed by assurances of military assistance from the German Government 
if the Poles should interfere. The design is evidently to represent Poland and 
her friends as aggressors should they intervene to restore the situation. 

5. But this manœuvre will not have the effect of blinding Great Britain 
and France to the realities, and it is certain that the result would be a 
European war, since this country is absolutely united in its determination 
to carry out its pledges to Poland, and the position is the same in France. 

6. The attitude of His Majesty’s Government is dictated by the following 
considerations :—The population of Danzig is predominantly German, and 
the administration of Danzig is now in German hands. Any claim therefore 
that it should be transferred to Germany cannot be based on the ground that 
Germans there are subjected to oppression. 

7. And there are two facts that have to be recognised, firstly that the 
Germans in Danzig depend for their prosperity on Polish trade, and secondly 
that Poland’s economic existence depends on her free access to the sea, 
which is commanded by Danzig. The present régime in Danzig, though it 
may not be perfect, is so framed as to take account of these considerations. 

8. The objection to the transfer of Danzig arises first from the idea that 
the transfer would be imposed by force or the threat of force instead of by 
discussion. Secondly, it arises from the fact that the Poles believe that the 
desire of the German Government to effect the transfer is prompted not by 
sentiment, but by their intention to use it as a weapon pointed at the heart 
of Poland. Apart from their fears that their economic life would be gravely 
prejudiced, the Poles are convinced, with the example of Czecho-Slovakia 
before them, that if Danzig became a part of the Reich, it would be trans- 
formed into a military base and used for the purpose of ultimately dis- 
membering their country and destroying its independence. 

g. It is clear that in the atmosphere engendered by the German seizure 
of Prague and Memel and by the present military preparations in Danzig, 
there is no prospect at present of negotiations leading to a solution acceptable 
to both parties. If war is to be averted, the only course is for the two Govern- 
ments to agree to shelve the Danzig question until the atmosphere cools. If 
they will do this, it ought subsequently to be possible, provided the German 
Government have no ulterior aggressive designs and are able to show that 
Polish suspicions are without foundation, for both Governments to enter upon 
discussions and to find a peaceful solution of their differences. 

11. [sic] Please inform Cardinal Secretary of State of the above, explaining 
that in view of his efforts for peace, which His Majesty’s Government much 
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appreciate and are confident will be continued, I particularly wish him to 
know first-hand how the Danzig problem is regarded here. You should, 
however, make it clear that object of this communication is not to urge 
action on His Holiness. 


No. 263 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 214 Telegraphic [C 9560/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 7, 1939, 7.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 70 Saving.! 

French Ambassador, who has just returned from Paris, saw M. Beck 
yesterday.? 

2. M. Beck restated Polish Government’s policy generally as given in my 
telegram 69 Saving.3 

3. He went on to say that Polish Government did not consider measures 
of remilitarization of Danzig were as yet sufficiently serious to necessitate 
any counter-action. 

4. If their economic rights at Danzig, i.e. the port, the Vistula, and the 
railways, were interfered with it would be more serious. French Ambassador 
feels this tendency to stress economic rather than strategic value of Danzig 
to Poland is important and interesting. 

5. Coming after meeting of Minister] ?s] on July 54 it may signify that Polish 
Government realize the undesirability of military forces [sic] in Danzig in 
such a way as to appear aggressors, especially as in the case of general war 
they could not hope to hold it. 

6. French Military Attaché confirms that Polish General Staff show no 
signs of anxiety. 

7. M. Noël who is not an admirer of M. Beck had found him frank and 
friendly and appreciative of close contacts with French and British Govern- 
ments. 

See my immediately following telegram.s 

1 No. 241. 

2 M. Noël's account of this interview is printed in the French Yellow Book, No. 157. 

3 No. 219. 

4 The ner is uncertain, but may be to the Polish Cabinet meeting referred to in 
Mr. Norton’s interview with M. Beck on July 5. See No. 235. s No. 264. 


No. 264 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 215 Telegraphic [C 9564/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 7, 1939, 7.35 p-m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
French Ambassador discussed with Colonel Beck the likelihood or possi- 
bility of counter-measures. 
t No. 263. 
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2. He gathered that nothing was contemplated at present by the Polish 
Government. If things did get worse Colonel Beck was inclined to think a 
démarche at Danzig would be a good move. The best method might be for 
Polish Commissioner to deliver a Note. French and British representatives 
at Danzig might follow this up by representations. M. Noél thought this a 
good idea since any rude answer by the Danzig Senate would be addressed 
in the first instance to Poland, which was a fairly normal occurrence, and 
French and British dignity would be less involved. 

3. Colonel Beck (as reported in my telegram No. 205?) did not like the 
idea of a démarche in Berlin, and even one in Danzig would only be necessary 
if some fresh and at present unforeseen provocation occurred. 

4. M. Noél had ‘drawn’ Colonel Beck on the subject of French or British 
warships appearing in the Baltic. Colonel Beck had said that while he was 
in favour of normal visits he thought anything in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion should be carefully avoided. 

5. I asked M. Noél if he intended to press Colonel Beck further on this 
question of possible counter-measures. He replied in the negative, as he 
really did not think the Polish Government had anything more to say in the 
present circumstances. 

6. Í told Colonel Beck’s Chef de Cabinet yesterday that I was expecting 
to hear something more from Colonel Beck on the subject. But in view of 
M. Noél’s conversation I trust Your Lordship will give me discretion as to 
when I return to the charge. I feel that we have got all we can for the 
moment and do not want to appear to nag Colonel Beck. 

Not repeated. 

2 No, 209. 


No. 265 


Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 7, 11.0 p.m.) 
No. 553 Telegraphic [C 9559/15/18] 
ROME, July 7, 1939, 8.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 552.! 

Signor Mussolini’s postulation for settlement of Danzig question, viz. that 
direct negotiations should be resumed between Germany and Poland as 
soon as the latter has recognised in principle that Danzig reverts to the Reich, 
is significantly similar to some information given me yesterday evening by 
the Soviet Chargé d'Affaires and recorded by me ina letter to Sir A. ae 
of yaen s date as follows: 

As regards the Vatican and Danzig M. Helfand himself EET 
ee concrete proposals have already been worked out in the Vatican and he 
fancies submitted to Berlin and Warsaw in the sense that Poland should 
admit not only that Danzig is a German city but also that it should revert to 


1 No. 261. 2 See No. 258. 
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the Reich; and that in that case Herr Hitler should say that the forma 
taking over of Danzig by the Reich could be deferred for six or even twelvi 
months in order to enable Germany and Poland meanwhile to reach ar 
amicable agreement on the ways and means. 

3. M. Helfand also said yesterday evening that the Vatican had alread 
started negotiations with Germany for the regulation of position of Catholic 
Church in the Reich and he surmised the Vatican calculation to be that it: 
successful mediation between Germany and Poland in the matter of Danzig 
would greatly assist its own negotiations with the German Government. 

4. I have brought these circumstances to the knowledge of His Majesty’: 
Minister to the Holy See who will try to ascertain as soon as possible whethei 
the Vatican has formulated any proposals for a settlement of the Danzig 
question and has taken soundings for that purpose in Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 266 
Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 259 Telegraphic [R 5538/661/67] 
BUCHAREST, July 7, 1939, 8.50 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this morning and spoke in the 
following sense. 

2. Roumanian Government feel that the time has come when some pub- 
licity must be given here to the encouragement which Hungarian or Bul- 
garian irredentism is now receiving from the Axis Powers. It was necessary 
that public opinion should be . . . [? made]! aware of the real source of this 
agitation and that a start should be made with preparing it for a situation 
which might develop later on. Simultaneously with this publicity the 
Government were making certain military dispositions of a purely prelimi- 
nary and precautionary nature, 

3. The Minister made it clear that he did not wish to discuss the nature 
of these military preparations at the present stage. He did not believe that 
the attitude of the Axis Powers in this matter was of any particular local 
significance but regarded it rather as part of a general plan to exert pressure 
on Roumania so as to weaken her and to prevent the further consolidation 
of the Balkan Entente for which, in conjunction with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, he had been working lately. The Germans, he added, were particu- 
larly sensitive about Turkey. 

4. I cannot escape the impression that the real object of M. Gafencu’s 
remarks was to warn His Majesty’s Government that no useful purpose will 
be served by raising the territorial issue at the present time. I do not think 
he intended to draw me but in any case I was careful to avoid expressing 
any opinions. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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5. I am forwarding by air mail in my despatch No. 193? a full summary of 
an article published in the ‘Universul’ yesterday, which appears to be the first 
instalment of the publicity to which the Minister referred. 

Repeated to Angora, Budapest, Sofia, Athens and Belgrade. 

2 Not printed. 


No. 267 
Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 
No. 292 Telegraphic [C 9557/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1939, 9.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 550." 
2. You should say nothing to anyone unless coerced. If coerced you should 
merely say that you have ‘made a communication on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government the nature of which you are not at liberty to discuss’, 


1 No. 260. 


No. 268 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 313 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5499/661/67| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1939 
Angora telegram No. 331' and my telegram No. 263 to Angora,? 
Please communicate substance to French Government. There was 
unfortunately no time to consult the latter but I hope they will agree with 
the view that I expressed.3 


1: No. 246. 2 No. 254. 
3 Sir E. Phipps reported on July 8 the agreement of the French Government. 


No. 269 
Report on conversation with an officer of German General Staff 


[C 9819/15/18) 

Jul 7, 1939 
1. Yesterday, 6th July, 1939, I was invited by the Director of Naval 
Intelligence to dine with him to meet Lt.-Colonel Count von Schwerin of 
the German War Ministry now on leave in England. The only other guest 
was the Second Parliamentary Whip to the Government. Our conversation 
lasted four hours, and the German guest discussed the present situation very 

fully and frankly. I have recorded the chief points referred to. 
2. Schwerin is rather a remarkable character. He is 40 years of age, but 
1 This report by Licutenant-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall was communicated to the 


Foreign Office by the War Office on July 8. 
2 Mr. James Stuart, M.P. 
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looks younger. Dark and athletic looking, he has a Russian rather than 
German appearance; in fact his family is of Slav origin. He obtained a 
commission in the 2nd Foot Cuards Regt. during the war at the early age 
of 15, and at 16} was commanding the machine gun company of his regiment. 
He served on both Western and Russian fronts, and considers that German 
officers who only had experience of static warfare on the Western Front are 
only half educated from the military point of view. 

3. Hitler has no cpinion of the German General Staff. To his thinking, 
the military mind is always wrong, and he trusts to his own judgment, or 
rather instinct, in making military decisions. The only officer in whom Hitler 
places any confidence is Colonel von Schell, who combines the functions of 
Director of Mechanization in the General Staff with those of ‘Reichskom- 
missar’ or Controller-General of the whole German motor industry. He 
controls this most efficiently, with the assistance of a small staff of three 
officers, and decides which factory shall produce which type of engine or 
body, thus standardizing and controlling the whole output of mechanical 
vehicles. This appointment was recently made by Hitler’s orders, as he had 
found the whole of the German motor industry to be in a state of chaos. 
General Keitel had offered Schell promotion to General on taking up the 
appointment, but Schell refused this, saying that results of his work should 
depend on his own ability rather than on his rank in the army. Schell also 
realized that Hitler does not like Generals, and gets rid of them pretty 
quickly. He is certainly very efficient and Hitler listens to no other soldier. 
Military Attachés are not allowed to send in reports on the poiitical situation, 
and any reports indicating that things are not as Hitler conceives them to 
be are regarded as ‘high treason’, and would put a black mark against the 
officer submitting them. I suggested that we should get von Schell over to 
England if we want to convey the truth to Hitler, but Schwerin said that 
Schell hated England and would never come. 

4. Schwerin told us that no reports from himself would carry any convic- 
tion in Germany; he was extremely pessimistic about the European situation, 
and war must result in the near future unless we can convince Hitler that we 
mean business. We asked whether Lord Halifax’s speech on 29th June? had 
not had a salutary effect. He said he had personally welcomed the tone of 
the speech, but he thought it had cut very little ice in Germany; the British 
lion had got up on its fore-legs [sic] and growled a little, but was not yet 
rampant. Hitler took no account of words, only o f deeds, and Hitler was the 
only person that had to be convinced, no one else counted. 

5. When pressed to suggest what action on our part would really convince 
Hitler of the seriousness of our intentions, Schwerin said that there were 
three things we could do: 


(a) Carry out a Naval Demonstration. When Germany announced she 
was going to send a cruiser to Danzig we should have replied by 
ordering a squadron. 

3 See No. 186, note 5. 
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(b) Take Winston Churchill into the Cabinet. Churchill is the only 
Englishman Hitler is afraid of. He does not take the Prime Minister 
and Lord Halifax seriously, but he places Churchill in the same 
category as Roosevelt. The mere fact of giving him a leading 
ministerial post would convince Hitler that we really meant to stand 
up to him. 

(c) Send our Air Striking Force over to France and station it there. This 
would produce an enormous effect on Germany. 

Finally Lord Gort, as head of the British army, might do something 

dramatic. 

6. We pointed out to Schwerin the obvious objections to his proposals. 
Naval Demonstrations for instance are a particularly futile way of showing 
one’s teeth, and Winston’s entry into the Cabinet might make for discord 
rather than unity. I remarked that as we already had all our petrol and 
bombs ready stored on the French aerodromes there was little point in 
disclosing our plans by sending over all our machines as well; our bombers 
could fly over there in a couple of hours. 

The C.I.G.S. and some of his staff had recently exchanged visits with 
General Gamelin in order to concert a combined operations plan, and 
the Secretary of State had last week made a speech in Paris indicating that 
we were collaborating with the French army.* 

Besides it would be difficult to draw the line between a firm attitude and 
a provocative threat. 

Schwerin repeated that we must show our sirength if we meant to stand 
up to Hitler, and that only deeds would impress him. Schwerin reiterated 
the point that Churchill’s admission to the Cabinet would be the most 
effective measure. Otherwise trouble would start again very soon. He was 
most pessimistic about the immediate outlook; Hitler felt he would not last 
for very much longer, so he was determined to press his advantage now and 
gain as much ground as possible. 

7. Hitler was convinced that British Foreign Policy was thoroughly flabby. 
The fact that we had been floundering for three months in inconclusive 
negotiations with Russia only confirmed this opinion of his, and the fact 
that we allowed the Poles to take the lead in the Danzig negotiations instead 
of dictating to them. 

8. When asked his opinion of the Austrian Army Schwerin said he had 
recently been attached to an Austrian unit in Vienna to study and report 
on their morale. He found that the whole state of the Austrian Army had 
greatly improved in the last three months. Whereas at first they had 
thoroughly disliked their North German officers, they had obtained a new 
outlook on life since the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia in March. 
They would of course always be ‘soft’ as soldiers, but they felt that they now 
had a fresh spiritual role in upholding Germanic ascendancy in south-east 
Europe, thus regaining the traditional role of the Habsburg Monarchy. 


4 The reference is to a speech by Mr. Hore-Belisha in Paris on July 4. 
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In general the British people failed to recognize that Germany felt herself 
entitled to a sphere of commercial and political influence throughout the 
Balkan peninsula and that Vienna and Prague were essential links in achiev- 
ing this ascendancy. Schwerin seemed strangely bitter against the Hun- 
garians, saying that they were still dreaming of the Crown of St. Stephen, 
and laying claim to Slovakia and Ruthenia which they had no right to. 

9. I asked Schwerin whether the German people were really very sensitive 
about the ‘Encirclement Policy’ which we were alleged to be aiming at. 
Schwerin replied that this was all eyewash; everybody in Germany realized 
that as they themselves were geographically on interior lines we were 
conversely forced to operate politically on exterior lines, and they themselves 
would do exactly the same were they in the same position as we are. 

10. This brought us to the subject of propaganda. Schwerin said that 
the B.B.C. broadcasts were excellent and recognized as the best and most 
reliable news service in Germany. But it was useless to try to put across 
propaganda by this means. Germans were fed up with propaganda and 
always switched off their sets when Goebbels started talking; even Hitler 
was only listened to when he was making some specially important announce- 
ment. I asked if it was not considered rather unpatriotic for a German to 
listen in to the B.B.C. broadcast. Schwerin hesitated a moment, and 
admitted that though he listened to it every day, he would not do so if there 
were company present. 

He repeated emphatically that there was no object in getting our point 
of view across to the German people by means of propaganda. The German 
people are happy enough; they have confidence in Hitler and let him do all 
their political thinking for them. Politically they are irresponsible sheep and 
have no individual opinions. Hitler is the only person in Germany worth 
convincing, and he can only be convinced by deeds, not words. 

J. H. MaRsHALL-CORNWALL 


No. 270 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 10) 
No. 875 [R 5551/661/67] 
PARIS, July 7, 1939 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and with reference to Paris telegram No. 425 
Saving! has the honour to transmit to him copy of an aide-mémoire from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


t Not printed. This Saving telegram of July 7 summarized the aide-mémoire here printed. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 270 
Direction Politique. 
le 7 juillet 1939 
Aide-Mémoire 

Le Ministère des Affaires Étrangères a pris connaissance avec grand 
intérêt des indications que Ambassade d'Angleterre a bien voulu lui com- 
muniquer par son aide-mémoire du 30 juin" sur la marche des négociations 
poursuivies entre le Gouvernement britannique et le Gouvernement turc 
en vue de la conclusion d'un accord provisoire d’assistance. L'étude atten- 
tive de ce document a suggéré au Ministère des Affaires Étrangères les 
observations suivantes qu'il a l'honneur de prier l'Ambassade de vouloir 
bien soumettre à la considération du Foreign Office. 

1°, Le Gouvernement français est entièrement d'accord avec le Gouverne- 
ment anglais pour estimer désirable — la déclaration franco-turque étant 
aujourd'hui signée — de donner à l’accord envisagé une forme tripartite et 
pour inviter l'Ambassadeur de France à Ankara à s'associer aux démarches 
de son collègue anglais aussitôt que les deux Gouvernements se seront mis 
d'accord sur les instructions communes à adresser à leurs représentants. 

2°. Le Gouvernement turc propose au Gouvernement britannique un 
accord provisoire comprenant un double engagement : 

d'une part, un engagement pris par le Gouvernement britannique de 
porter assistance à la Turquie dans le cas d’une agression visant le territoire 
turc ou conduisant à une guerre considérée par la Turquie comme suscep- 
tible de menacer sa propre sécurité; 

d’autre part, un engagement pris par la Turquie d’assister la Grande- 
Bretagne au cas où celle-ci viendrait à être engagée dans une guerre par 
suite de la garantie donnée par elle à la Grèce et à la Roumanie. 

3°. Il apparaît que, dans l'esprit du Gouvernement turc, ces deux engage- 
ments s’équilibrent Pun l’autre et que le premier conditionne le second. Le 
Gouvernement turc, en effet, s’il envisage les conditions de sa propre sécurité, 
ne peut se limiter à l’éventualité d’une agression contre la Roumanie ou la 
Grèce; il doit considérer que cette sécurité ne serait pas moins menacée par 
une agression dirigée contre lui par la Bulgarie (qui ne se livrerait évidem- 
ment à un tel acte qu'avec la complicité ouverte ou dissimulée des Puissances 
de l'axe); ou par une agression dirigée contre la Yougoslavie et qui aurait 
évidemment pour objet final d'ouvrir à l’agresseur la route de Stamboul, à 
travers la Bulgarie. Cette double éventualité peut paraître d’autant plus 
menaçante au Gouvernement turc qu’elle ne serait pas couverte par les 
termes cle l'accord qu'il aurait conclu avec nous, accord qui l'aurait compro- 
mis à l'égard des Puissances de l'axe et dont cette omission même indiquerait 
à ces dernières par quelle voie elles peuvent tenter de le tourner. 

4°. Le Ministère des Affaires Étrangères apprécie pleinement ics raisons 
qui font hésiter le Gouvernement anglais à heurter les susceptibilités de ia 
Bulgarie et à étendre la portée de ses engagements propres dans les Balkans. 


1 Not printed. For the instructions to Sir E. Phipps of June 29 see No. 173. 
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Tous les renseignements qui lui parviennent de Sofia lui font douter, cepen- 
dant, de la possibilité de nous assurer, par des ménagements de forme, 
l'amitié de la Bulgarie et l’on pourrait, semble-t-il, soutenir au contraire, 
avec toute vraisemblance, que seul un affermissement des positions prises 
par la France et la Grande-Bretagne dans les Balkans peut contrebalancer 
l'influence grandissante exercée par les Puissances de l'axe sur le Gouverne- 
ment de Sofia. L’on ne peut contester, d’autre part, que la solidarité 
d'engagement assumée par la Turquie en ce qui concerne la Roumanie et 
la Grèce, ne l’expose dans les Balkans à certains contre-coups à l'égard 
desquels elle peut à bon droit estimer nécessaire de se prémunir. Il n’est pas 
douteux que la position nouvelle adoptée par la Turquie n'ait provoqué au 
sein de l'Entente Balkanique des réactions divergentes qui en ont ébranlé la 
cohésion et que les garanties que l'Entente offrait à la Turquie, et à laqueile 
l’aide-mémoire de l'Ambassade d'Angleterre fait allusion, maient pu s'en 
trouver affaiblies. Il n’est pas surprenant, dans ces conditions, que la Turquie 
cherche à compenser par une extension de nos engagements à son égard les 
risques accrus, et difficiles à limiter géographiquement, que comporte pour 
elle son adhésion au système de sécurité franco-britannique. 

5°. Le Ministère des Affaires Étrangères ne peut s'empêcher de rapprocher 
l'attitude adoptée par le Gouvernement turc, en réponse au projet britanni- 
que du 3 juin,? de la position prise par te Gouvernement soviétique dans ses 
premières propositions du 18 avril? dont ce dernier a refusé de s’écarter tout 
au long de la négociation encore en cours. Le Ministère craindrait de voir 
se répéter à l’égard de la Turquie les tatonnements et les hésitations qui ont 
marqué l’évolution de notre attitude à l’égard des propositions russes, que 
nous n’avons rejointes qu’aprés avoir épuisé, au risque de compromettre le 
succès de la négociation, toutes les étapes intermédiaires qui nous en sépa- 
raient. Il ne croit pas, et c’est également l'opinion de l’ Ambassadeur de France 
à Ankara, que le Gouvernement turc se montre plus disposé que ne l’a été le 
Gouvernement soviétique, à renoncer à une demande dont l’acceptation 
conditionne à ses yeux un juste équilibre des obligations et des risques des con- 
tractants. Sans sous-estimer la valeur des objections que les propositions 
turques soulèvent de la part du Foreign Office, il croit que les inconvénients 
que présenterait leur acceptation sont moindres que ceux qui découleraient 
d'une prolongation indéfinie des négociations et qu’il serait préférable de nous 
épargner tous ces délais en nous plaçant dès maintenant sur le terrain d’équi- 
libre et de solidarité entière où nous convie le Gouvernement turc. 

6°. C'est dans cet esprit, en acceptant de prendre le texte turc pour base, 
tout en recherchant une meilleure adaptation de ses formules à l’économie 
générale de notre dispositif de résistance à l'agression, que le Ministère des 
Affaires Étrangères est disposé à inviter M. Massigli à intervenir, d'accord 
avec son collègue anglais, auprès du Gouvernement d’Ankara. 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 684. 
3 Ibid., No. 201. 
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No. 271 
Mr. Orde (Riga) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14) 


No. 247 [C 9871/3356]18] 
RIGA, July 7, 1939 
My Lord, 

Having heard that Mr. Trant! was in Riga on his way to Moscow the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked him to call yesterday and spoke more 
critically than he has ever done to me about the negotiations between His 
Majesty’s Government, the French Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which he would apparently prefer should fail. M. Munters expressed 
disbelief, as he has done before, in the Soviet Government’s desire for an 
agreement, and went on to belittle the likelihood of their carrying out any 
agreement and the value of their help if any were given. He also expressed 
the conviction that there was no chance of a Soviet-German agreement, 
which he presumed that the Western Powers were trying to forestall. 

2. M. Munters no doubt took this opportunity of expressing such views 
in order that he might make them known without incurring the responsibility 
of official representations. In a general talk with me the other day he only 
went so far as to say that what would please Latvia best would be to be 
entirely left out of any arrangement reached. Answering a question from 
me he said there was no truth in recent press suggestions that the German 
Government were sounding the Latvian Government as to the acceptability 
of a Russo-German guarantee. He thought it unlikely that Germany would 
care to enter into such an entangling arrangement which they would pro- 
bably consider to involve risks and responsibilities out of proportion to the 
benefits it would bring them. But speaking personally he thought it might 
be the next best solution from Latvia’s point of view. 

I have, &c., 
C. W. ORDE 


1 Mr. Trant had recently been appointed Consul-General at Moscow. 


No. 272 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


[R 5613/7/22) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 7, 1939 

How is your mind moving about speaking to Daladier on the subject of 
Italy? Bruce, Australian High Commissioner, was in here yesterday and 
was saying that Australian opinion was getting a bit restive with what they 
thought was the French habit of missing opportunities: Italy, Spain, etc. I 
explained the difficulties and the reactions to him and no doubt he is more 
sanguine than perhaps the facts warrant. We continue to get evidence, 
however, of Musso’s extreme discomfort and, if we want him to pull his 
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weight over Danzig, I feel pretty sure it would be easier for him to do so if 
he could at least get out of the position of having his issues with France 
entirely side-tracked. 

The Russian business is quite infuriating, it blocks everything and frays 
everybody’s nerves. I hope, however, we may succeed in bringing it to a 
point one way or the other very soon. When you were over here you thought 
it would be an argument either way, once the Russian negotiations were 
concluded, for pressing Daladier to move, either from strength or from 
recognition of the necessity of some counterpoise to balance hypothetical 
failure. But, thinking it over, I am doubtful whether, in the event of our not 
getting a satisfactory agreement with Russia, we should not be in rather a 
weak position from which to approach Musso and, from this point of view, 
it might be better to do it now while he does not know exactly how our 
negotiations are coming out. 


HALIFAX 
No. 273 
Leiter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[R 5613/7/22} 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 7, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

Bonnet lunched with me today and I asked him when he thought the 
moment would be favourable for me to approach Daladier again on the 
Prime Minister’s behalf regarding the advisability of opening Franco-Italian 
conversations. 

Bonnet thinks next week will be the time, for he hopes by then some 
decision may have been reached over Russia. 

May I therefore tackle Daladier next week when Bonnet says the word? 

I propose to make it clear that I am making this appeal on direct instruc- 
tions from the Prime Minister, that the Prime Minister has had great pleasure 
in acceding to several requests made recently by Daladier, e.g. guarantee 
for Roumania, conscription, preventing any mention in the Press regarding 
an autumn election in Great Britain, etc., and that now I have been instructed 
to urge with the utmost earnestness that a step should be taken that can at 
the worst do no great harm and at the best may prevent a general conflagra- 
tion. 

Mussolini must realise that he has most to lose in such an event and will 
presumably be very glad to be able to slacken somewhat the bonds that tie 
him to Hitler’s chariot. In any case the Franco-Italian conversations can be 
spun out and, even though they do not end in an agreement, will give 
further time to France and Great Britain to complete their formidable 
preparations. Moreover, those conversations will prove abundantiy to the 
whole world that the democracies were genuine when they declared their 
willingness to discuss suggested change by means of negotiation, unwilling 
though they may be to bow to change imposed by force. 
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If I could be authorised to tell Daladier that we will get an assurance from 
the Italians in the first instance that they will confine their demands to the 
four they put forward unofficially (viz. Tunis, Jibuti port, Jibuti Railway 
and Suez Canal Directorships), it would, I fancy, encourage him to accept 
our suggestion. 

I saw Monzie! today and he is convinced that so long as Frangois-Poncet 
remains at Rome no agreement is possible, but I think this is too pessimistic 
a view and that if Frangois-Poncet appears at the Palazzo Chigi—dona 
Jerens—he will obtain a ready hearing. 

I have sent a similar letter to the Prime Minister. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Eric Pripps 
1 French Minister of Labour. 


No. 274 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora\ 
No. 266 Telegraphic [R 5464/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1939, 5.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 256! and your telegram No. 330.7 

Indications are that French Government will very shortly agree to sugges- 
tion that Interim Understanding should be made tripartite. In view of the 
evident desire of the Turkish Government, which I entirely share, that 
definitive Agreement should be concluded as soon as possible, I am discussing 
with French Government possibility of telescoping the Interim Understanding 
and the final Treaty into one. 

2. I trust I shall be able to telegraph further instructions to you very 
shortly. 

1 No. 165. 2 No. 218. 


No. 275 
Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 8, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [C 9606/15/18] 
THE VATICAN, July 8, 1939, 6.5 p.m. 

Sir P. Loraine’s telegram No. 553.! 

Cardinal Secretary of State explicitly denied report that the Pope has 
evolved or proposed a solution of the Danzig question based on the transfer 
of the Free City to Germany. All that the Vatican have done is to counsel 
moderation at Warsaw and to communicate to Berlin assurances received 
on this score and even this was some little time ago. 

2. His Eminence told me that he had immediately passed on the warning 


1 No. 265. 
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reported in the last paragraph of my telegram No. 412 to the Italian Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See who had communicated it at once to the Italian 
Government. The Ambassador had said that the information received 
from the Vatican was regarded and treated as reliable and important. 

3. I happened to meet at the Vatican this morning Mgr. Mozzoni, 
Italian Secretary to the Apostolic Delegation in Great Britain. He spoke 
with great conviction of the unity and spirit of determination to resist further 
aggression now prevailing in England where he has been for the past six 
months. He promised me to impress this on the Pope and the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. 


2 Not printed. In this telegram of July 1, Mr. Osborne reported that he had spoken to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State of the belief prevailing in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
that Britain and France would not fulfil their undertakings towards Poland in the event 
of a German attack, and had characterized this belief as ‘a very dangerous delusion’. 


No. 276 
Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 9) 
No. 427 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5553/661/67] 
PARIS, July 8, 1939 

Your telegram No. 307 Saving.! 

Following is full summary of French Government’s reply. 

2. The text proposed by the Turkish Government recalled in effect: (1) 
that Article 6 manifested the interest shown by the two Governments in a 
region which constituted a factor in Turkish security; (2) that it contained 
the undertaking to include in the final Agreement a clause referring to that 
interest; (3) that this précision would find its realisation in this Agreement 
which was designed to cover all questions concerning mutual Anglo-Turkish 
assistance, and that, the Declaration of May 12 losing thereby its raison d’étre, 
Article 6 would not have to be reproduced ‘dans sa teneur actuelle’ in this 
Agreement. 

3. The instructions which it is proposed to address to His Majesty’s 
Representatives in Athens, Belgrade and Bucharest do not appear to bear 
exactly the same signification as the démarche contemplated by M. Sarajoglu 
(paragraph 3 of Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s telegram No. 324? of July 1). 
These two communications appear to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
present a difference, not only of form, but of substance, and the Ministry 
considers it desirable that this point should be clearly elucidated, in order 
that no doubt may exist either in the mind of the Turkish Government, or 
in the minds of the Greek, Roumanian and Yugoslav Governments, as to 
the exact scope of this communication. 

4. It is to be feared that a démarche limited to indicating at Athens, 
Belgrade and Bucharest that Article 6 would not be reproduced in any of 
the future Anglo-Turkish Agreements might create in these three capitals the 


1 No. 237. 2 No. 204. 
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impression that these Agreements will contain no reference to security in the 
Balkans, nor to Turkish security as affected by the situation in that region. 
This does not appear to be the intention of the Turkish Government, and 
the progress of the negotiations for the conclusion of the provisional tripar- 
tite Agreement might be endangered if the interpretation given by the Greek, 
Roumanian and Yugoslav Governments to the British démarche could, to 
some extent, cramp the freedom of action of the British and French Govern- 
ments in the course of the above-mentioned negotiations. 

5. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for its part, is disposed to think that 
the explanations already given by the British and French Ministers in the 
three Balkan capitals regarding the scope of the Franco-Turkish and Anglo- 
Turkish Declarations are an adequate reply to the apprehensions which 
were there expressed, and that any new démarche on this subject would run 
the risk of limiting the freedom of action of the two Governments in the 
complementary negotiations which they have begun with the Turkish 
Government. If, none the less, His Majesty’s Government think that they 
should proceed with their intention, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs considers 
it desirable that, to the extent that this démarche involves the taking up of a 
fundamental position with regard to one of the essential points of the Tri- 
partite Agreement which is in preparation, it should only be proceeded with 
after a complete elucidation of the opinion of the Turkish Government in 
this respect in order to remove any risk of misunderstanding in regard to 
the scope attached to this Declaration in London and in Angora. 


No. 277 
Minute by Mr. Jebb 


[C 9572/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1939 
Admiral Godfrey! very kindly invited the Deputy Director of Plans at the 
Admiralty and myself to meet Count von Schwerin? at lunch on July 3. 
Count von Schwerin did not, I think, say anything very new. His general 
line was that, if we really meant to fight Germany if she staged a coup at 
Danzig, we should not only say so in unmistakable terms, but also do some- 
thing rather spectacular, By this he seemed to mean anything from mobilising 
the Fleet to admitting Mr. Churchill to the Government. He also repeated 
his suggestions (1) that we might send some British aeroplanes to French 
aerodromes and invite the Germans to see them there, and (2) that we 
should invite General Milch? to this country in order to give him a really 
good insight into the strength of our air preparations. 
The Count was in addition most insistent on the necessity of our impressing 
Hitler himself with our determination to make war if necessary and our 
ability to conduct a war successfully if we were once engaged. He personally 


1 Director of Naval Intelligence. 2 See also No. 269. 
3 Inspector-General of the German Air Force. 
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was inclined to think that the Führer had already made up his mind to get 
possession of Danzig by hook or by crook before September, and that nothing 
short of the plainest speaking on our part, coupled with ‘deeds’ on the lines 
already suggested, could deflect him from this course. The generals, what- 
ever their personal views, now had no say in the determination of German 
policy and would simply carry out their orders. 

So far as we were concerned, we emphasised very strongly the great unity 
of purpose in Great Britain today so far as foreign policy was concerned. 
There was no question whatever but that this country would come to the 
assistance of Poland if the latter were involved in a war with Germany 
arising out of some German coup at Danzig. Moreover, the strength of our 
own position had enormously increased since last September. Our Air Force 
was now very formidable indeed; our anti-aircraft arrangements had been 
perfected; and finally we had conscription. The D.N.I. added that our 
blockade arrangements—reluctant though we should be to use them—were 
now so well perfected that we could put into operation within a fortnight a 
system which had taken us years to work out during the last war. Further, 
if the Germans really thought they were going to conquer the world with 
the sole assured assistance of the Italians they were likely to receive an 
unpleasant surprise. Only by a successful ‘Blitzkrieg’ could they hope to 
succeed in Europe; and the prospects of success in this line were becoming 
increasingly remote. Failing such a success the results of a general war, bad 
though they would be for all of us, would be appalling for Germany. The 
famous German ‘Lebensraum’ would be swiftly converted into a “Todesraum’ ; 
and Germany might well be as shattered as she was by the Thirty Years War. 
Even if the German Government thought that they might win such a war 
how could it possibly profit them? And were they really prepared to risk 
the newly-won unity of the Reich for the sake of incorporating a small 
German town, the independence of which (if the word had any real meaning) 
was essential to Poland’s ‘Lebensraum’? 

Count von Schwerin took all this very well, but we had the definite 
impression that we were preaching to the converted. He made some play 
with the argument that Hitler had been genuinely convinced after Munich 
that it was the British intention to surrender at any rate Central and Eastern 
Europe to Germany, and that there was some reason for this conviction on 
his part. I retorted that, whatever false assumptions the Führer might have 
made, the fact remained that the possibilities of a pacific German penetration 
of the East had been shattered by the German occupation of Prague. This 
fact, and not our guarantee, was primarily responsible for the present check 
to German plans of expansion. 

Finally the Count said that our remarks coincided generally with many 
which had been made to him during the course of his stay. He himself had 
been profoundly impressed by the change in English public opinion and in 
the readiness of the nation, if necessary, to embark on war. Indeed, he had 
sent in a report to Berlin which the Military Attaché here had criticised as 
being much too ‘pessimistic’. He could not hope, however, that this report 
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would have much effect on his superiors in Berlin. Even if it did it would 
not change matters since ‘everything rested with the Führer’. We therefore 
ended up on the same rather hopeless note as we began. 

GLADWYN JEBB 


No. 278 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Snow (Helsing fors) 
No. 142 [C 9523/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1939 
Sir, 

The Finnish Minister called at the Foreign Office on June 27 in connexion 
with the Anglo-Sovict negotiations. Although he emphasised that he was 
acting wholly without instructions from his Government he said that he had 
been disturbed by reports in the press to the effect that we had decided to 
capitulate to M. Molotov. At the outset of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations 
he had seen me,! and I had assured him that we should not discuss Soviet 
relations with Finland without keeping the Finnish Government informed. 
Nevertheless, it now appeared that we were about to agree to the guarantee 
of Finland by the Soviet Government to which the Finnish Government was 
irrevocably opposed. He repeated once more that he was acting without 
instructions, but he was obliged to say that he was much disturbed at these 
reports. 

2. M. Gripenberg was informed that the question of guarantees was a very 
complicated one. For example, the Netherlands Government were as opposed 
as the Finnish Government to receiving a guarantee. Nevertheless, we had 
declared openly that we regarded the independence and integrity of the 
Netherlands as of vital interest. This did not mean to say that we had given 
the Netherlands a guarantee. Similarly, it seemed to us that the Soviet 
Government were logically justified in asserting that the independence and 
integrity of the Baltic States were of vital interest to Soviet Russia; and if we 
were to recognise this fact, it would not necessarily mean that an unsolicited 
guarantee had been forced upon the Baltic States. 

3. The Finnish Minister retorted that Finland would not in the least 
object to a guarantee from Great Britain; what alarmed them was a Soviet 
guarantee, since they were convinced that the Soviet aim was a gradual 
infiltration and penetration of their country. 

4. The Minister received the reply that this view might possibly be justified, 
but that even taking the most pessimistic view it would require some time for 
the Soviet Government to achieve this gradual penetration of Finland. Mean- 
while, both Great Britain and Finland—as well as a large number of other 
countries—were faced by a far more real and immediate peril. We learned 
from the recent speeches of Dr. Goebbels, to name only one source, that 
Germany insisted on an immediate solution of the problems of Danzig and 


1 The reference appears to be to the conversation between Lord Halifax and the Finnish 
Minister reported in Volume V of this Series, No. 483. 
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the Corridor. Thus there was every probability that within a few weeks’ 
time we might be faced with a first-class crisis. If Germany realised her 
ambitions and reduced Poland to the state of Czecho-Slovakia, the Baltic 
States would very soon have no alternative but to become German protec- 
torates; and although they might sooner be German protectorates than 
Soviet protectorates, we presumed that they would prefer to retain their 
independence, and the policy we were pursuing was in the long run more 
likely than any other to achieve this aim. Furthermore, we had to take into 
account the danger that if our negotiations with the Soviet Union broke 
down, the efforts now being made in Germany to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet might succeed. In this eventuality, the situation of the Baltic 
States would indeed be hopeless. 

5. The Finnish Minister agreed that from the point of view of his country 
nothing could be more disastrous than a German-Soviet understanding. It 
was suggested to him that in that event, although the Finns might be angry 
with us at the moment, they should be grateful for anything we might do to 
avert the possibility of a Russo-German rapprochement. 

6. The Minister then embarked on a long account of the harm which 
would be done to Anglo-Finnish relations if we gave way to the Soviet 
Government. ‘The policy of the latter was directed towards establishing a 
sphere of influence in the Baltic States, and if we complied with the Soviet 
request it would be thought in Finland that we were giving the Soviet a free 
hand there. The consequence would be to drive the Finnish Government 
into the arms of Germany. He was told that we were fully aware of the point 
of view of the Finnish Government, but we had to take into account also the 
immediate perils which confronted us. 

7. The Minister ended by saying that if we decided—-as he assumed we 
should—to give way to the Soviet Government, he hoped that we should be 
extremely active in Finland in order to counteract the impression which 
would inevitably be produced there that we had washed our hands of the 
Baltic States and delivered them to the tender mercies of the Bolsheviks. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 279 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 9, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 155 Telegraphic [C 9566/335618] 
MOSCOW, July 9, 1939, 1.24 a.m. 
We took action this afternoon! on your telegrams Nos. 160,2 1613 and 162.4 
We also gave M. Molotov drafts of all the remaining articles of the Treaty. 
M. Molotov promised to consider the arguments we hdd put to him and the 


draft we had submitted. 
2. The three main points outstanding are: 


1 This telegram was drafted on July 8. 2 No. 253. 
3 No. 251. 4 No. 252. 
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(1) The omission of the Netherlands, Switzerland and Luxemburg. M. Molotov 
firmly maintained the Soviet view that the inclusion of these States could 
not be considered unless the Soviet Government obtained some compensa- 
tion. We shall continue discussion of this question at our next meeting on the 
lines laid down in your instructions. The French Ambassador has instructions 
to try to secure something on the lines of Article 3 of the Soviet draft of 
June 25 either in Treaty itself or in the Protocol. I have no instructions on 
this point other than those contained in your telegram No. 154° but I propose 
to give his suggestion my personal support. 

(2) Inclusion of the words ‘direct or indirect’ in Article 1 and definition of indirect 
aggression. M. Molotov proposed an alternative draft first paragraph of the 
Protocol on the following lines: 

‘It is understood between the three contracting Governments that Article 
1 of the Agreement between them signed today will apply to the following 
European States in the event either of direct aggression or of indirect 
aggression, which latter term is to be understood as covering the use by a 
European Power of the territory of one of the undermentioned States for 
purposes of aggression either against that State or against one of the three 
contracting countries.’ 

The French Ambassador and I said that this draft seemed to us acceptable 
and that we were ready to recommend it to our Governments provided that 
the words ‘direct or indirect’ were omitted from Article 1. M. Molotov 
observed that this was a purely personal proposal on his part and that he 
could only recommend it to the Scviet Government provided the words in 
question were maintained. His reasons were firstly that the absence of any 
reference to indirect aggression in Article 1 would deprive the Treaty of a 
good deal of its value as a deterrent to aggression, and secondly that there 
was a precedent in the Anglo-Polish communiqué of April 67 by which the 
two countries promised each other mutual assistance ‘in the event of any 
threat, direct or indirect, to the independence of either’. We used all our 
arguments in favour of the omission of these words but we doubt whether we 
have moved him. Jn the absence of further instructions from you I shall 
continue to press for their omission. But the French Ambassador and I are 
inclined to think that the objection to their inclusion loses much of its force 
in view of the new definition of indirect aggression now proposed by M. 
Molotov and you may find it possible to authorize me to agree to their 
appearing in Article 1. 

(3) Relations between the main Agreement and military conversations. M. Molotoy 
promised to consider our drafts of Articles 2 and 6 (my telegram No. 145%) 
and may perhaps submit a counter draft at our next meeting. But I am afraid 
that we shall find it difficult to persuade him to abandon his proposal to 
make entry into force of the Agreement dependent on the conclusion of the 
Military Agreement. 


5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 6 No. 199. 
7. See Volume V of this Series, No. 10. 
8 No. 182. 
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3. I am bound to add that neither the French Ambassador nor I are at 
all sure that having got us so very far on the present lines the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be prepared to negotiate limited tripartite Treaty in the event of 
failure to conclude the wider Agreement. 


No. 280 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 164 Telegraphic [C 9566/3356) 18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1939, 12.30 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 155!. 

(1) Point 1. 

I approve your proposal to support French Ambassador. 

(2) Point 2. 

I am puzzled at meaning of M. Molotov’s formula. Can you throw any 
light on why he considers that it would cover case of President Hacha (to 
which he so often refers) better than our formula? At first sight his formula 
seems narrower than ours and fact that he prefers his is somewhat suspicious. 
It occurs to me that he may have at the back of his mind the idea that if for 
example a Baltic State improves its relations with Germany he may be 
entitled to claim that the territory of that State is being used for aggression. 

(3) Until this point has been cleared up you should not commit yourself 
to acceptance of formula or insertion in Article 1 of words ‘direct or indirect’. 

(4) Point 3. 

You should not give way on this. 

(5) French Government are informing French Ambassador that they are 
disposed to accept M. Molotov’s definition of indirect aggression and in- 
sertion in Article 1 of words ‘direct or indirect’ but French Ambassador in 
London assures me that your French colleague will maintain complete 
solidarity with you and will not commit himself on this point till you are 
similarly instructed. 

1 No. 279. 


No. 281 


Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 156 Telegraphic [C 9600/3356/18] 
Moscow, July 10, 1939, 3.25 a.m. 
My telegram No. 155.! 
We spent nearly three hours with M. Molotov this evening? and went over 
the whole ground again. 
2. The Soviet Government insist on the inclusion of the words ‘direct or 
indirect’ in Article 1. We said that we were not authorised to agree to this. 
1 No, 279. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 9. 
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In addition to quoting Anglo-Polish precedent and: referred to at the last 
meeting M. Molotov pointed out that at your interview with M. Maisky on 
June 124 the latter reported Your Lordship as stating that His Majesty’s 
Government recognised as justified the desire of the Soviet Union to enjoy 
guarantees from the other two Powers in the event of direct or indirect 
aggression in respect of the Baltic States. That being so he could not under- 
stand why we were reluctant to put the words into Article 1. 

3. M. Molotov, as we had rather feared, abandoned the definition of 
indirect aggression which he had proposed at our last meeting (paragraph 2 
of my telegram under reference) and submitted a completely new draft of 
the Protocol which he now calls a ‘supplementary letter’. For translation of 
this draft please see my immediately following telegram.’ 

4. Definition of indirect aggression given in paragraph 3 of his draft is a 
combination of his earlier proposal and of the draft proposed in paragraph 4 
of your telegram No. 160.6 We asked him what kind of case the phrase 
‘without any such threat’ was designed to cover. M. Molotov made an 
obscure reference to Danzig and added that Latvia or Estonia might for 
example make an agreement with Germany which would be inconsistent 
with their independence or neutrality without there being any threat of 
force on Germany’s part. We also asked him what was meant by the term 
‘use of the forces of the State in question’. The example he gave was the 
employment of German officers or instructors by Estonian or Latvian Army 
and transformation of those armies into instruments of aggression against 
Soviet Union. We told him that these two expressions would cause us very 
great difficulty. We think that apart from these two points the definition, 
while obviously less acceptable than M. Molotov’s draft of yesterday, does 
not differ substantially from the draft proposed in your telegram No. 160. 

5. You will see from paragraph 2 of M. Molotov’s draft Protocol that 
Holland and Switzerland are included in the list but that it is stated that the 
Agreement will only apply to them when Turkey and Poland have concluded 
pact[? s] of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. M. Molotov added dur- 
ing our conversation that it would be necessary also that Holland and Switzer- 
land should be in diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union before Article 
1 could apply to them. He declinéd to include Luxemburg in the list. M. 
Molotov seems disposed to consider including in the Protocol a provision 
for consultation between the three Governments in the event of aggression 
against Holland and Switzerland (paragraph 6 of your telegram No. 160) 
and the French Ambassador and I will try our hands at the necessary draft. 
We told M. Molotoy that we would consider the solution he had suggested 
for the question of Holland and Switzerland. French Ambassador had no 
success with his attempt to secure the conclusion [sic ? inclusion] in the 
Protocol of something on the lines of Article 1 (3) of the Soviet draft of June 2.7 

6. A long discussion took place on Article 6 (relation between political 


3 This word appears to have been inserted in error. + See No. 38. 
s No, 282. 6 No. 253. 
7 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
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covenant and military Agreement). M. Molotov said that it was absolutely 
essential in the view of the Soviet Government that these two Agreements 
should not merely enter into force but also be signed simultaneously. There 
were differences of opinion amongst members of the Soviet Government on 
some points connected with the Agreement but on this point they were 
unanimous. As a result of persistent questioning we were able to discover 
that the procedure which M. Molotov would accept is the following. As 
soon as agreement has been reached on the text of the seven articles of the 
political Agreement the text of each article in three languages would be 
initialled. Conversations between the General Staffs would then immedi- 
ately begin and on conclusion of the negotiations for a military Agreement 
the texts of the political and military Agreements would be signed at the 
same time and come into force simultaneously. Although the text of the 
political Agreement would have been settled, this Agreement would exist 
only as a series of articles and not as a diplomatic instrument until such time 
as the signature of the two instruments could take place. The articles of 
the political Agreement would not be published before signature, although 
as soon as the text had been agreed upon announcements could be made by 
the three Governments outlining the contents of the various articles. 

7. We expressed our astonishment and pointed out to M. Molotov with 
the greatest emphasis our objections to this course but he was quite im- 
movable. He said that without a military Agreement the political Agreement 
would be a mere empty declaration, and the Soviet Government were not 
prepared to sign any political agreement unless they could at the same time 
sign a military agreement which would form an organic whole with the 
political Agreement. The only suggestion he was apparently prepared to 
make was that a date should be fixed in Article 6 for the conclusion of 
the military agreement. 

8. In these circumstances my French colleague and I think we can carry 
the negotiations no further without further instructions. 

9. I would repeat that in the view of my French colleague and myself 
there would be no advantage in proposing the conclusion of a limited tri- 
partite agreement. We doubt whether the Soviet Government would be 
willing to accept such an agreement. Even if they were, negotiations would 
be as long and arduous as those on which we are at present engaged. The 
provisos outlined in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 162$ are reasonable 
and might possibly be accepted by the Soviet Government but I cannot 
believe that we could get them accepted quickly and, in any event, we should 
meet with the same difficulty as at preseat over simultaneous signature of 
political and military Agreements. 


8 No. 252. 
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No. 282 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [C 9599/3356/18] 


MOSCOW, July 10, 1939, 3.27 a.m. 

Following is translation of draft referred to in paragraph 3 of my immedi- 
ately preceding telegram.! 

Supplementary letter. 

The three contracting Governments have agreed as follows:— 

Article 1 of the Agreement signed by them today will apply to the follow- 
ing European States:—Turkey, Greece, Roumania, Poland, Belgium, 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Switzerland and Netherlands. 

2. As regards the two last named States (Switzerland and Netherlands) 
the Agreement will only enter into force if, and when, Poland and Turkey 
conclude pacts of mutual assistance with the U.S.S.R. 

3. The expression ‘indirect aggression’ covers action accepted by any of 
the above-mentioned States under threat of force by another Power, or 
without any such threat, involving the use of territory and forces of the State 
in question for purposes of aggression against that State or against one of the 
contracting parties, and consequently involving the loss of, by that State, 
its independence or violation of its neutrality. 

The foregoing list of States is subject to revision by agreement between 
the three contracting Governments. 

The present supplementary Agreement will not be made public. 


1 No. 281. 


No. 283 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 10, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 334 Telegraphic [R 5569/661/67] 
ANGORA, July 10, 1939, 11.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 266.2 
May I inform the Turkish Government of substance? 
At the time of Anglo-Turkish Declaration they showed distinct preference 
for separate but concurrent negotiations with ourselves and the French. 


This attitude has no doubt been modified since Franco-Turkish Declaration 
but I think it would be advisable to prepare them. 


1 This time should evidently read ‘11.30 a.m.’ 
2 No. 274. 
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No. 284 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 10, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [C 9614/335618] 
moscow, July 10, 1939, 1.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 155! and my telegram No. 156.2 

Following is the position as regards remaining articles. 

2. Preamble. Alternative (a) accepted. 

3. Article 2. Soviet Government accepts additional words but with 
omission of phrase ‘in case of need’. We have agreed. 

4. Article 3. Soviet Government accept re-draft given in your telegram 
No, 1613 but wish to include reference to League. We have agreed. We 
think they will probably agree to restoration of words ‘in case of necessity’. 

5. Article 4. Soviet Government wish to maintain article and we have 
agreed. First sentence runs: ‘The three contracting Governments will 
communicate to one another the terms of any undertakings of assistance 
which they have already given to other European States’. Remainder as in 
my telegram No. 145.4 

6. Article 5. Soviet text accepted. At the end of article we say ‘by 
common agreement’. 

7. Article 7 accepted. 


! No. 208. 2 No. 281. 3 No. 251. 4 No. 182. 


No, 285 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 10, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 159 Telegraphic [C 9615/3356/18] 
moscow, July 10, 1939, 1.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 164.1 

M. Molotov’s formula of July 8 (my telegram No. 1552) was produced on 
the spur of the moment and to do him justice I think he was trying to be 
helpful. I doubt whether the formula bore any particular sinister inter- 
pretation, When we asked him what he meant by it the only examples he 
gave of the term ‘use of territory’ were military occupation and passage of 
troops. His draft of July 8 has now been superseded by his revised draft of 
July 9 (my telegram No. 1573). 

2. Would paragraph 3 of this new draft be acceptable if words ‘under 
pressure or threats of force by another Power’ could be substituted for words 
‘under threats of force by another Power or without any such threat’? 

3. My telegram No. 1564 paragraph 5. I suggest the addition of the 
following sentence to paragraph 2 of M. Molotov’s draft Protocol of July g:— 
‘In the meantime in the event of aggression or threats of aggression by a 
European Power against the Netherlands or Switzerland, the three Govern- 
ments will, without prejudice to immediate action which one or the other of 


1 No. 280, a No. 279. 3 No. 282. + No. 281. 
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them may feel obliged to take, immediately consult together at the request 
of any one of them with a view to such action as may be mutually agreed 
upon.’ If words ‘direct or indirect’ are included in Article 1 they might be 
introduced into the foregoing draft also. 


No. 286 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 320 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5422/661/67} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1939 

My telegram No. 303 Saving.' 

1. Angora telegram No. 330? which is being repeated to you today, 
contains enquiry from Turkish President as to how long it is anticipated 
conclusion of definitive Agreement will take. I, of course, entirely agree 
that the sooner it is completed the better. 

2. You will have seen from the draft instructions to Sir H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, communicated to you in my telegram No. 290 Saving} of June 
29, that I propose, subject to any views that the French Government may 
express, to suggest to the Turkish Government repetition in the Interim 
Understanding of Clauses 3 and 4 of the Joint Anglo-Turkish Declaration of 
May 12.4 Should the Turkish Government agree to this course and to the 
remainder of the text which we have proposed for the Interim Understanding, 
all the points which His Majesty’s Government wish to have covered in their 
Agreement with Turkey will have been provided for. It seems to me that 
this offers an opportunity for saving time by telescoping the Interim Under- 
standing into the definitive Agreement. 

3. The only material question outstanding which would have to be added 
to the definitive Agreement seems to be the period for which the Treaty 
should be operative. Subject to the views of the French Government I 
consider that it would be best to adopt the period which has been proposed 
for the Polish and Russian Agreements, namely 5 years, with a provision for 
consultation, 6 months before expiry, as to prolongation. I feel that comment 
might be aroused by putting forward a different period in the case of Turkey. 

4. I shall be glad if you will inform the French Government of my views 
as set forth above. I hope they will agree to the course proposed. If, as I 
trust will be the case, they accept my argument as to the desirability of the 
Interim Understanding being made tripartite, I assume that they will 


equally agree as to the desirability of the definitive Treaty taking this form 
also,s 


' Not printed. Sce No, 239, note 1. 2 No. 218. 

3 In the original draft of this telegram the text read at this point ‘telegram No. 289 Saving’ 
i.e. No. 172. 

4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 451. 

5 Sir E, Phipps replied on July 11 that the French Government agreed with paragraphs 3 
and 4 of this telegram. 
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No. 287 
Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 15) 


fo. 124 [C 9897 [54/18] 
THE VATICAN, July 10, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I conveyed to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State in an aide-mémoire the communication contained in your telegram 
No. 24! of July 7. His Eminence expressed appreciation and promised that 
the Pope should see it at once. When I reiterated that the communication 
was purely informative and that His Majesty’s Government had no desire 
to urge any action upon His Holiness, the Cardinal repeated to me that all 
that the Vatican had done lately was to urge moderation at Warsaw and to 
communicate to Berlin the assurances received on this score. His Eminence 
seemed to me a little sensitive on the score of Vatican diplomatic activity, 
probably because I had extracted from him only the day before (see my 
telegram No. 42? of July 8) a denial of a report that the Pope had evolved, 
or actually put forward, a solution of the Danzig question based upon the 
transfer of the Free City; very likely, too, because my French colleague may 
have been warning the Vatican to go slow. From what he said I think it 
most unlikely that the Pope will take any further initiative in present con- 
ditions, though his readiness to help when and as he can will remain unim- 
paired. The only question is whether the Italian Government may endeavour 
to make premature or prejudicial use of His Holiness’ peace ambitions. 

2. With reference to the last paragraph of my telegram No. 415 of July 1 
and the second paragraph of my telegram No. 42 of July 8, the Cardinal 
again told me that he had immediately, i.e. on July 1, passed on to the 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See my warning that Great Britain and 
France would support Poland in the event of hostilities arising over Danzig 
and that His Excellency had at once transmitted the warning to the Italian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, which had presumably communicated it to 
Berlin. The Ambassador had stated that great consideration and every 
reliance was attached to such notifications from the Vatican. In the light 
of this reception His Eminence said that he flattered himself that his action 
had been timely and effective. I had thought it well to give this warning 
because, as I told His Eminence, I had quite recently heard from two separate 
but eminently reliable sources that opinion at the Ministry was that Great 
Britain would not fight for Danzig. 

3. I asked him if he had yet seen Mgr. Mozzoni, the Secretary to the 
Apostolic Delegation in London, now on leave in Rome, who, having been 
in England for the past six months, would be able to confirm from personal 
experience what I told His Eminence about the present spirit in England. 
He replied that he had seen him, but that when Mgr. Mozzoni had started to 
enlarge upon the attitude of the British Government and people he had cut 


1 No. 262. 2 No. 275. 
3 Not printed. See No. 275, note 2. 
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him short, saying that he was fuliy informed about this and needed no 
confirmation. 
4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
the Quirinal. 
I have, &c., 


D. G. OSBORNE 
No. 288 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
[R 5613/7/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1939 


Our letters! crossed. The Prime Minister will be writing to you in answer 
to your letter of July 7. He told me that he would say that he had no objec- 
tion to your making the suggestion that you put forward at the foot of the 
second page of your letter,? i.e. that, if Daladier liked it, we would endeavour 
to get such an assurance from the Italians as you there mention, 

HALIFAX 


1 See Nos. 272-3. 
2 i.e. in the paragraph beginning ‘If I could be authorized to tell Daladier . . .’. 


No. 289 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C ror02/54/18) 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 10, 1939 
Dear Cadogan, 

The ‘hunch’ which I mentioned in my letter to you of July 3! about 
the way in which Beck’s mind was working has received rather striking 
confirmation from the French Ambassador's conversation with him (my 
telegram No. 2142). À 

It looks as if Beck and the Marshal (whose ability to overrule Beck must 
always be borne in mind) had reached the same conclusion, i.e. not to adopt 
a forward military policy regarding Danzig, from their different standpoints. 

Beck reminded the French Ambassador that Danzig was within range of 
the guns at Hel: and I know that the Polish Navy are asking us for a monitor. 
This all fits together with the idea that the Poles want to be able to continue 
to threaten Danzig, thereby counteracting the remilitarization, without 
employing the brutum fulmen of occupying the Free City, from which they 
would in case of war have in any case to ‘strategically withdraw’. It is a 
neat adoption of Hitler’s tactics: ‘If you don’t invite me to occupy Prague I 
will blow it to blazes.’ 

These tactics seem to me to suit us very well as diminishing the risk of the 
Poles dashing into Danzig. But we must let the Polish Government play 


1 No. 223. 2 No. 263. 
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the hand, for their public opinion does not quite understand why their 
Government is behaving with such restraint. We must remember that, 
besides some army officers, the peasant masses would be from many points 
of view (even ideological) in favour of having a crack at the Germans now. 

This is what I meant when I referred in a recent telegram} to Beck’s 
difficult position. ‘Delicate’ would have been the better adjective, for his 
position in the Government is strong. But it is delicate in that he has to live 
down his past reputation of being pro-German and any Foreign Minister 
of Poland has an exceedingly narrow path to tread between determination to 
resist aggression and an appearance of weakness. Have not we all? It all 
comes down to a question of mutual confidence, and of convincing the 
Germans that there is no hope of trickery succeeding in demoralizing Poland 
or breaking up the Anti-Aggression Pact. So if I seem to stress the “Trust 
Poland’ line, it is not from sentiment but from a feeling that honesty (between 
allies) is the best policy. 

In this connection, I must mention that even in this last week, i.e. since 
the Secretary of State’s speech,‘ I have received several indications that doubts 
still exist in some quarters (I do not mean Polish) as to whether His Majesty’s 
Government are firmly and wholeheartedly determined to back up Poland 
if she resists a unilateral overthrow of her position at Danzig. The evidence 
is not very weighty, but it is hardly the sort of thing that people would 
volunteer to the British Chargé d’Affaires, and therefore I conclude that 
what I hear is only the outcropping of what must be a pretty big stratum of 
conjecture or propaganda. 

Sources: 

1. A former German diplomat still resident in Germany. 

2. Ministers of minor European States. 

3. Two lots of visiting Englishmen. 

4. Weizsacker’s remark to Coulondre: ‘We know you would fight, but 

we are not sure about England.’ This was told me by Lubienski. 

Sdurce. No. 1, whose name you can guess, had many interesting things to 
say but he had come straight from England and I will not repeat them. 

Source No. 2. These people flock round to find out what I know, and 
always end by posing some frightfully complicated hypothesis and asking 
‘Would England back Poland up in these circumstances’. I am careful not 
to go beyond my brief. 

Source No. 3 said in short: ‘We feel the Poles were very foolish not to 
accept Hitler’s terms,’ and ‘Anyway Germany ought to run this part of 
Europe.’ 1 hope they did not say this sort of thing to the Poles they met. 

It is clear that, as regards Poland, the war of nerves, the war of conflicting 
wills, the war of psychological and financial ‘squeeze’, is already being waged. 
The way in which the Poles are standing up to the strain is admirable. They 

3 See No. 236. * On June 29. 

5 The reference appears to be to the interview between M. Coulondre and Herr von 


Weizsäcker on June 30. See No. 212, note 2. 
6 The reference appears to be to Count Albrecht Bernstorff. 
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are probably less afraid of war than of being sold a pup. The masses are of 
course uneducated and live a hard life, with little comfort and no luxury. 
You can’t put the Third Degree on such pcople, they are unimpressed by 
the fear of German bombs. 

May I whisper to you that from the Polish point of view our record in 
protecting victims of aggression has not recently been impressive. We, too, 
have a record to live down. 

The faintest suggestion of ‘Runcimanesque’ manceuvring might make the 
Anti-Aggression team shy ali over the road. That is what the Germans are 
praying for and playing for. 

The Poles feel that they are really our allies, and we shall get the best out 
of them by treating them as if we felt it too. I know Beck’s reputation for 
slipperiness and I examine what he says with care to see if there is a snag in 
it. But I see no trickery in his present attitude, and the French Ambassador, 
who frankly dislikes him (or did), told me today that he found Beck quite 
different—calm, restrained, frank and friendly. 1 can’t see that he would 
have anything to gain by keeping cards up his sleeve, for he is under the spot 
light and Polish public opinion is now pretty fully informed of what is going 
on and not kept in the dark as it was during the Czech crisis. 

To sum up, the Polish Government will be strengthened in their present 
policy of restraint not by our preaching at them but by our showing con- 
fidence in them. There are plenty of interested parties going about saying 
to us ‘Don’t trust Beck’ and to the Poles ‘Remember Munich’. The only 
way we shall defeat this propaganda and diminish the risk of hanging 
separately seems to me to be by hanging together. 

Yours ever, 
CLIFFORD NORTON 
No. 290 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 165 Telegraphic [C 9709/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1939, 4.10 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 155 to 159! are receiving urgent consideration and I 
hope to send fresh instructions shortly after consultation with the French. 

2. I see serious difficulties in connexion with the Soviet proposal for 
dealing with indirect aggression, even if amended as you propose in your 
telegram No. 159, and the line I am taking with the French is that we cannot 
safely go beyond the substance of the formula in paragraph 4 of my telegram 
No. 160.2 In return for acceptance by Russians of our formula I am suggest- 
ing to the French that we should give way to Russian demand for signature 
of military [? and] political agreements simultaneously, the latter mean- 
while being merely initialled. If we so decided, tactics would no doubt be 
important, in order to ensure maximum value from concession.? 

1 Nos. 279, 281~2, and 284-5. 2 No. 253. 


3 There is no record in the Foreign Office archives of a communication in this sense 
to the French Government. See Nos. 295 and 307 for the French reply. 
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3. Assuming that we and the French agree to offer to Russians such a 
bargain, I feel that the time will have come to inform Soviet Government 
that, if they will not agree to it, we should then have no alternative but to 
confine ourselves to a simple tripartite agreement covering only direct 
aggression against any of the three contracting parties, and providing for 
further examination subsequently as to the position of other States in whose 
independence the signatories are interested. Failure to reach such a simple 
agreement might involve a breakdown in the negotiations, 

4. I have noted the views expressed in paragraph 9 of your telegram No. 
156* regarding the conclusion of a limited agreement but I am not clear 
whether you had in mind putting a proposal to the Soviet Government in 
the form ofa final offer. Hitherto, in the course of our negotiations the Soviet 
Government have not been confronted with such a situation and much 
depends on whether we think that if faced for the first time with the possi- 
bility of a breakdown in the negotiations, they might agree either to accept 
our definition of indirect aggression or alternatively to fall back upon a 
simple agreement, as suggested above. 

5. It would therefore assist us in reaching a decision as to the next stage 
in the negotiations to receive urgently your considered views as to the pro- 
bable reactions of the Soviet Government if faced with these alternatives. 

Repeated to Paris. 

+ No. 281. 


No. 291 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) 
No. 282 Telegraphic [R 5538/661/67] 
FORFIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 259.! 

While of course I do not as yet know what form this publicity is destined 
to assume, I cannot conceal my fears that the Roumanian Foreign Minister 
may be stirring up a hornet’s nest. I am sure His Excellency will realise that 
it is one thing to show up the encouragement given by the Axis Powers to 
Hungarian and Bulgarian irredentism, and another thing to suggest that 
the Hungarian and Bulgarian Governments are lending a willing ear to 
such encouragement and allowing themselves to be converted into the tools 
of the Axis Powers. Jt seems to me of considerable importance at this juncture 
that nothing should be said which could be construed by the Hungarian 
and Bulgarian Governments as threatening or which might be calculated 
to stiffen their attitude towards the Balkan Entente and drive them further 
into the arms of the Axis Powers. Once these press campaigns start, public 
opinion is liable to become inflamed on both sides and it becomes difficult 
to apply a brake before the situation gets out of control. 

2. You should seek an early opportunity of speaking to M. Gafencu on 

No. 266. 
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the above lines, making it clear to His Excellency that my sole reason in 
expressing to him my apprehensions thus frankly is that there is so much 
inflammable material scattered about Europe at this moment that I depre- 
cate anything which might add fuel to the flames and thus intensify suspicions 
and animosities which the Axis Powers would be only too ready to exploit 
to Roumania’s detriment. I trust therefore that His Excellency will not 
misinterpret my expressing my views on a subject which I readily recognise 
is one on which the situation of his country gives him every right to speak 
with authority. 
Repeated to Angora, Budapest, Sofia, Athens and Belgrade. 


No. 292 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 17) 
No. 21 Saving: Telegraphic [E 5083/9/44] 
ANGORA, July 11, 1939 

German Ambassador came up to Angora from Istanbul by air on July 4 
and returned to Istanbul by train the same evening. 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me Herr von Papen saw Secretary- 
General to whom he spoke with considerable heat about Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations. 

3. As regards Anglo-Turkish negotiations he pressed very strongly that 
afier the signature (? passed)! final Agreement Minister for Foreign Affairs 
should include in any speech which he might make on this subject some 
friendly reference to Germany. Minister for Foreign Affairs has undertaken 
to do so. 

3 The text is here uncertain. It should perhaps read ‘of’. 


No. 293 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 


No. 454 [C 9752/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador called on me on July 11 on his return from a 
brief visit to Warsaw. His Excellency informed me that he was very satisfied 
with the Prime Minister’s statement cf July 10! about Danzig, which he 
thought stated the problem very completely in a quiet and straightforward 
manner. He thought it would have been very difficult to improve upon it. 
He had gathered from the Polish Foreign Office, who had been consulted in 
advance regarding the terms of the statement,? that they also were very well 
pleased with it. 


1 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 1787-90. 
2 See Nos. 231 and 235. 
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2. Count Raczynski informed me that immediately he arrived in Warsaw 
he was summoned to a meeting at which the President of the Republic, 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, Colonel Beck, the Prime Minister and the Finance 
Minister were all present, at which the questions of Danzig and of British 
financial assistance to Poland were discussed. As regards Danzig, he had 
found genera] agreement at this meeting that, although there was great 
tension at present and the situation was serious, there was not necessarily 
any immediate danger. ‘The present situation might last for at least a year, 
and was not necessarily a matter of days or weeks. He had the impression 
that opinion in Warsaw was much less pessimistic than he had expected. 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz in particular was taking a very level-headed view. It 
was true that public opinion, more particularly as expressed in the press 
and at the theatres, was too excited, but Colonel Beck hoped that it might 
be possible to do something to tone it down. 

3. He had discussed the question of Danzig thoroughly with Colonel Beck, 
who viewed it very quietly and dispassionately. The latter’s view was that, 
although there was cause enough for anxiety, there was no definite proof that 
the German Government were out for trouble. Unless and until he was 
convinced of this, Colonel Beck therefore proposed to continue to do his 
utmost to avoid provocation, and to avoid closing the door on any possible 
method of improving the situation. As regards tactics, Colonel Beck did not 
favour making representations at present to Berlin or to the Danzig Senate 
in connexion with recent events. If such representations were made, then 
Colonel Beck would either be compelled to take subsequent action or to 
accept a rebuff, thus weakening his position. He thought that the recent 
military gestures in Danzig were intended rather as a tactical and diplomatic 
move thanas an immediate threat. They had not, in fact, materially changed 
the situation, and Danzig itself was still commanded by Poland. Therefore 
any military action on the part of Germany would be carried out more 
easily at some other point. The only Polish reply had therefore been un- 
obtrusively to increase their military preparations round Danzig. Neverthe- 
less, Colonel Beck felt the situation could not continue indefinitely on its 
present lines, as there was the danger of being faced with a fait accompli. 
Although he had not yet come to any definite decision, Colonel Beck thought 
that perhaps the best way in which to call a halt would be to select very 
carefully one perfectly clear breach of the Constitution by Danzig, which 
would not be of so grave a nature as to cause an immediate explosion. If a 
stand were made on this carefully chosen ground, the Danzigers might be 
compelled to beat a retreat. Colonel Beck had in view some joint tripartite 
action, not at Berlin but at Danzig. He thought this preferable, as it would 
not confront the German Chancellor directly with any possible loss of face, 
and it would be easier for him to effect a retreat through Danzig. Such 
action would at least show that there was some limit to the action which 
Danzig could safely take. Colonel Beck was, however, opposed to sending 
strong notes without careful consideration, since they might only lead to 
unfortunate results. He preferred to follow the method of suaviter in re, fortiter 
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in modo [sic]. I asked His Excellency whether there were any signs of a desire to 
talk on the Danzig question. He replied that Colonel Beck had not noticed 
any such signs yet. He did not, in fact, expect anything for the present, and 
thought that a tug of war would probably be necessary to re-establish the 
position, as there had been too many breaches of the Danzig Statute. He 
did not rule out the possibility of conversations, and was on the look-out for 
a favourable opportunity. 

4. Turning to the proposed Anglo-Polish Treaty, Count Raczynski ex- 
plained that Colonel Beck had not been very well recently, and was therefore 
a little behind-hand with his work. He had not expressed any objections to 
our proposals, but he was not yet in a position to express any considered 
views. He proposed, however, to take up the question more thoroughly and 
send an answer shortly. 

5. Count Raczynski then mentioned the Anglo-Polish financial negotia- 
tions, which had been the real purpose of his recent visit to Warsaw. This 
question had been thoroughly discussed at his meeting with the President, 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, and the interested Polish Ministers, and he had been 
able to explain the British attitude regarding the question of a possible 
devaluation of the zloty. Colonel Koc, who had now returned to London,} 
had given a detailed statement of the Polish views to Sir F. Leith-Ross. 
Count Raczynski therefore confined himself to explaining that the Polish 
Finance Minister feared the results of devaluation for practical reasons, and 
thought there might be serious difficulties of execution at so difficult and tense 
a moment. There was not, however, any objection of principle, and His 
Excellency therefore urged that we should not press the question too 
vigorously for the moment, but should rather let the idea mature in Warsaw, 
where further progress would no doubt be made. In reply to my question, 
His Excellency admitted that the Polish Ministers had been very discouraged 
about the financial negotiations when he arrived in Warsaw, but the news 
that Colonel Koc had been invited to return to London, and above all our 
decision to send General Ironside to Warsaw, had created a much more 
favourable impression. 

6. As regards General Ironside’s visit, the Polish Ambassador said that 
this had made the best possible impression in Warsaw. I asked him whether 
this was the official Polish answer to our proposal that General Ironside should 
visit Warsaw. His Excellency replied that the only outstanding question was 
one of dates, but that he had better communicate with Warsaw and let me 
have an official reply later. 

7. Count Raczynski then asked me whether there was any truth in a 
rumour which had reached him about the possibility of a visit by Herr von 
Ribbentrop to London. I told His Excellency that there was not a word of 
truth in it. 

8. His Excellency went on to say that he thought the Italo-German 
arrangement about the Tyrol* seemed to him ominous. ‘The Axis maintained 
itself on the principle of give and take, and the German gift in the case of the 

3 Colonel Koc returned to London on July g. 4 See No. 230. 
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Tyrol seemed so great that he feared that the price asked for it must also be 
great. It might, for example, consist of a direct Italian engagement to go 
to war in certain circumstances. I replied that all our information, such as 
it was, indicated that Signor Mussolini did not want war and was not pre- 
pared for it. While he would certainly not allow any rift to appear in the 
Axis, there seemed little doubt that the Italian people were very unhappy 
about their relations with Germany. We therefore took the view that Signor 
Mussolini’s influence was likely to be on the side of moderation. It had 
occurred to me that Herr Hitler might be embarrassed by the dual position 
of having proclaimed an eternal frontier on the Brenner, and at the same 
time proclaimed the principle of racial union for all Germans. We had heard 
that Count Ciano regarded this as a great stroke of diplomacy, but our 
Ambassador at Rome thought that it would cause the Italians considerable 
trouble locally in the Tyrol.’ 

g. Count Raczynski, emphasising that he was speaking purely personally, 
said that he had gathered in Warsaw that the Roumanian Government 
were very worried and very frightened about German encouragement to 
Hungary and Bulgaria. He had just seen the Roumanian Minister, who had 
confirmed this impression. I informed Count Raczynski that M. Tilea had 
said the same thing to me. I had replied that, according to our information, 
Bulgaria was not prepared to tie herself up completely with the Axis, but 
that she was no doubt exerting some nuisance value. We had also heard 
that in Hungary the general feeling was less favourable to the Axis than had 
been thought. It was aiso worth remembering the developments of the last 
six months, during which there had been successive rumours of forcible action 
at many different points in Europe. It occurred to me that any rumours 
about Roumania now might be part of the same technique. Count Raczyn- 
ski thought that if we were not, in fact, faced by a definite decision already 
taken by the Axis Powers in favour of a major war, we might be said to 
have achieved some success already, In Warsaw, at least, his Government 
were not discouraged. I expressed the view that we should lose no oppor- 
tunity of getting dangerous matters into discussion, but that we should do 
so without implying any weakness. I thought there was great force in a 
counsel we had received to preserve un silence menaçant. His Excellency 
replied that this was also Colonel Beck’s view, and that if any chance of 
discussion arose he would take it, but he could not agree to any surrender, 
as this would not be toleraied by the nation. 

10. In reply to a final question by Count Raczynski regarding the present 
state of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations, I told him, for his own personal 
information and that of his Government, that we were now held up by diffi- 
culties on the question of ‘indirect aggression’. The definition proposed by 
M. Molotov seemed to us dangerous, as it opened the door for interference 
in the internal affairs of other States. We therefore proposed to tell him and 
the French Government that we could not accept such a definition, and that 
we must insist upon the substance of our own formula. Our formula was 

5 Sir P. Loraine made this comment in Rome telegram No. 551 of July 7 (not printed). 
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already difficult enough for the Baltic States, but the Soviet formula would 
be quite impossible. If agreement was impossible on this formula, then we 
should propose a simple tripartite pact applicable only to aggression against 
any of the three contracting parties. We therefore felt that we were reaching 
a critical point in the negotiations. 
I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 294 
Mr. Gallienne (Tallinn) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20) 
No. 82 [C 10113/335618) 
TALLINN, July 11, 1939 
His Majesty’s Consul at Tallinn presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to 
transmit to him a copy of his despatch No. 202 to Mr. Orde, Riga, dated 
the 11th July, respecting a conversation with M. Selter, the Estonian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 


ENCLOSURE IN NO. 294 


Mr. Gallienne to Mr. Orde 
No. 202. TALLINN, July 11, 1939 
Sir, 

I had a long conversation yesterday with the Estonian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. M. Selter 
was at a reception at the American Legation; he asked our host if I was 
present; sent him to fetch me; asked me to accompany him; drove me in his 
car out of Tallinn, and walked with me in the woods until it was too late to 
return to the reception. He appeared anxious and preoccupied. 

2. His Excellency said that M. Schmidt, the Estonian Minister in London, 
had told him by telephone that day that the latest British proposals were 
believed to be that Anglo-French-Soviet guarantees of the Baltic States 
should become operative only after consultation between the guarantors. 
(At the end of our conversation, I suggested that these proposals should be 
acceptable to Estonia. M. Selter was silent, and I then added that at any 
rate they were much better than the Soviet proposals. To this M. Selter 
readily agreed.) 

3. M. Schmidt was to have an interview with Mr. Butler that day, and he 
would try to explain Estonia’s position. M. Selter himself described this to 
me at some length, without, however, adding much to anything which is 
already known. The original British proposals were, he said, quite satisfactory 
to Estonia, but to accept unasked protection was impossible. Soviet Russia 
had shown aggressive tendencies towards the Baltic States for some time, 
e.g., Zhdanov’s speech,! whereas Germany had shown no signs at all of 


1 The reference appears to be to M. Zhdanov’s article in ‘Pravda’ of June 29. See No. 
193. 
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aggressive intentions. They understood from Soviet declarations that Russia 
would intervene if there were, for example, a ‘putsch’ in Estonia, which 
brought into power a Government with pro-German inclinations. He 
pointed out that this was not treating Estonia on all fours with the other 
border States, since some of them were already undemocratic and practically 
totalitarian, For example, he said, Roumania, Greece, and, to some extent, 
Poland. He felt that Estonia’s attitude was being misunderstood in England, 
and that many responsible people had the impression that the Estonians 
were merely being obstructive. 

4. If M. Selter expected from me a reassuring reply he was disappointed, 
for I thought this an opportunity to take the offensive. I accused Estonians 
of being ungrateful and foolish. They were attacking Great Britain for 
having ‘sold’ them to the Bolsheviks, although we had not yet done anything 
to imperil their sovereignty, and, in fact, had been fighting their battles for 
nearly three months. They showed openly their mistrust and dislike of 
Soviet Russia, and by their bitter reproaches that Great Britain was giving 
them up to destruction, they were making it more difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government, and they were doing much to justify a Soviet contention that 
the Baltic States could not be trusted to ask for help before it was too late. 
Prominent Estonian statesmen had told me at various times during the past 
few years, and I had so reported to my Government, that they would accept 
German help to repel any Soviet aggression, but would refuse Soviet help to 
repel German aggression. This, I said, was not impartial neutrality and 
might give the Soviet Government grounds: for insisting that Estonia was 
not competent to decide when help was necessary. Moreover, I added, not 
only were there attacks on Great Britain, but my information was that Estonia 
was tending to become pro-German. I did not think the Estonian Govern- 
ment, or the mass of the Estonian people, were pro-German, but business 
circles, moneyed classes and the army were apparently veering in that 
direction, and the Estonian Government might be encouraging this in 
receiving a host of German officials—Canaris, Benteville, von Kleist, 
Bohming,? and so on, I murmured. 

5. M. Selter was a little taken aback. He first of all said that he had 
received von Kleist, but that he wanted nothing more than that a German 
Chamber of Commerce should be founded here. I suggested that von Kleist 
might be after bigger game, but M. Selter replied that he did not regard 
him as an important man. He made no observation to my reference to 
Canaris. With regard to the army (I was, of course, thinking of General 
Reek, the Chief of the General Staff, and not of General Laidoner, the 
Commander-in-Chief), M. Selter said soldiers were apt to talk violently, but 
they did not decide foreign policy. He said, with regard to press attacks, 
that the press were free to express their own opinions—an equivocal state- 

2 Admiral Canaris, head of the Abwehr, the German Military Intelligence staff, visited 
Kovno, Tallinn, and Helsingfors about June 20. He was accompanied by Colonel Pieken- 


brock. ‘Benteville’ is presumably an error for Colonel Bentevegni, also an officer of the 
Abwehr. Herren von Kleist and Bühming were members of the Ribbentrop bureau. 
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ment since the Estonian press is really kept well under control and since the 
semi-official newspaper ‘Uus Eesti’ is one of the attackers. I remarked that 
the ‘Foreign Political Notes’ of the ‘Baltic Times’ (which are written under 
M. Selter’s own direction) could not be described as pleasing, and I had heard 
that they had aroused unfavourable comment in Sweden and Finland. M. 
Selter said the Swedes were very timorous, and added that when he himself 
gave an interview to the ‘Baltic Times’ (the 25th May) he had been extremely 
careful in his statements, but, nevertheless, they had aroused unfavourable 
comment from the Central Powers. He denied that Estonia was becoming 
pro-German and said that, if it were true that there was some anti-British 
feeling at the moment, it would soon pass. 

6. His Excellency went on to say that it was impossible for Estonia to 
agree, even in theory, that a Soviet guarantee could be accepted, for then 
their neutrality would disappear, whether an agreement was signed between 
England and Soviet Russia or not. They also could not ignore the possibility 
of a German-Russian understanding, and, in that case, it would not be 
impossible that Germany would be prepared to give the Baltic States to 
Russia for a quid pro quo elsewhere. 

7. M. Selter ended by saying that, when he received M. Schmidt’s report, 
he would ask me to call to discuss it. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch direct, by bag, to the Foreign 
Office. 

I have, &c., 
W. H. GALLIENNE 


P.S., July 12.—I saw M. Selter again last night. He described Mr. 
Chamberlain as the ‘finest gentleman in Europe’. He said he was convinced 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement would be signed; the Russians were only 
bargaining and showing-off, but they were really anxious to have the alliance. 
He had reason to believe that the Germans also thought that agreement 
would inevitably be reached. He was not enthusiastic about the interview 
with M. Munters published in “The Times’.3 

W. H. G. 


P.P.S., July 12, 12.30 P.M.—Today’s newspapers have a different tone. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House‘ is very well received. ‘Päewaleht’ 
writes: ‘. . .. these are undoubtedly the words of a gentleman and find 
pleasant re-echoes in our public opinion, which is accustomed to appreciate 
highly the moral value of such British statements. We now may have a more 


optimistic view of the Moscow negotiations.’ 
W. H. G. 


3 This interview appeared in ‘The Times’ of July 7. 
4 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 1783-4. 
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No. 295 
Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 997213356118] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, A LONDRES, 11 juillet 1939 
Mon cher Sargent, 

M. Georges Bonnet vient de me faire part du résultat des délibérations du 
Conseil des Ministres à qui il a communiqué le point de vue du Secrétaire 
d’État sur les pourparlers de Moscou. 

Sur le premier point, le Gouvernement français se rallie à l'opinion de 
Lord Halifax concernant l’article 1. Il pense comme lui qu’il faut en revenir 
à notre formule, laquelle représentait déjà une très large concession, et y 
maintenir les mots ‘sous la menace de la force’ qui sont essentiels pour en 
déterminer le sens exact. 

Pour le deuxième point (Suisse et Pays-Bas), nous sommes prêts à accepter 
la formule de conciliation envisagée du côté britannique, nos deux Ambassa- 
deurs étant laissés libres de se rallier en dernière analyse à toute formule du 
même ordre qui aurait la préférence de M. Molotoff. 

Par contre, mon Gouvernement persiste à penser que la rédaction de 
l’article 6 garde une importance capitale. Il se demande si le Gouvernement 
de l'U.R.S.S., en voulant à toute force que l’accord militaire conditionne 
l'accord politique, ne songe pas à nous imposer les conditions militaires qui 
lui conviennent en profitant de la nervosité des opinions publiques et en nous 
tenant sous la menace d’une rupture à laquelle il deviendrait de plus en plus 
difficile de se résoudre. M. Georges Bonnet craint que si nous entrions dans 
cette voie nous risquerions de nous trouver au mois d'août, c’est-à-dire au 
moment où la tension internationale se sera peut-être beaucoup aggravée, 
devant l'alternative suivante: ou bien nous soumettre à toutes les exigences 
de l'U.R.S.S. au point de vue militaire, ou bien rompre les conversations 
d’États-Majors et jeter bas en même temps l'accord politique. Il y aura dans 
les pourparlers militaires de sérieuses difficultés à surmonter, ne serait-ce 
que dans les clauses qui nécessiteront l’assentiment de la Pologne et de la 
Roumanie. Elles pourraient faciliter l'emploi par les Russes de la tactique 
que nous redoutons. 

Le Gouvernement français souhaite donc essentiellement qu’un nouvel 
effort soit fait pour régler le problème de Particle 6, conformément aux vues 
que nous avons toujours exposées. Nos Ambassadeurs pourraient d’ailleurs 
marquer nettement à M. Molotoff combien il est désobligeant de la part du 
Gouvernement soviétique de continuer à marquer à la France et à la Grande- 
Bretagne une méfiance qui ne répond plus à rien. Ils indiqueront en même 
temps combien il est contraire aux usages de prétendre ajourner la signature 
de l’accord politique jusqu’à la conclusion des négociations militaires. Par 
contre, nous serions prêts à envoyer à Moscou sans délai des représentants 
de nos États-Majors pour ouvrir les pourparlers techniques. Suivant 


1 See No. 290. 
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l'opinion de M. Georges Bonnet, l’acceptation par le Gouvernement russe 
de notre point de vue sur l’article 6 est une compensation indispensable aux 
sacrifices que nous sommes prêts à consentir sur les deux autres points 
essentiels de la négociation. 
Croyez, mon cher Sargent, à mes sentiments les meilleurs, 
Cu, CORBIN 


No. 296 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 11, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

At Phipps’s suggestion I called on Bonnet at the Quai d’Orsay yesterday 
shortly before my train left for Berlin. As the Ambassador and yourself are 
acquainted with his views I merely record what I myself said to Bonnet. 

I told him that I felt that the next two months would be decisive one way 
or the other. There were many rather terrifying resemblances between last 
summer and this and I hoped we would profit by our experiences of last 
year. Another Munich was absolutely out of the question, and if it came to 
a real show-down, we certainly could not, and I doubted if Hitler either 
could, afford to back down. Even if Hitler did give way, it would not solve 
the question or end the crisis. On Germany’s part it would merely be a 
matter of ‘reculer pour mieux sauter’. Force was the only thing which 
impressed Hitler. He judged by deeds and facts and not by words, and the 
excessive repetition of ‘I’m going to hit you’ only made him believe that we 
feared to do so. 

In my opinion Hitler did not want war or at any rate a world war. Our 
display of force had intimidated him and the proof of that was that he had 
not acted at Danzig. He had only to give the word to the Senate there and 
the latter would at once pass a resolution declaring the incorporation of the 
Free City in the Reich. It was a very simple card to play and would put the 
Poles and ourselves in an awkward position in which, however we argued 
it, the onus of action, forcible or otherwise, would rest on us. We might 
convince the rest of the world, but the German nation would to a man be 
convinced of aggression by the Western Powers. 

If Hitler had wanted war surely he would have played that card two or 
three months ago. Our military position grew stronger every month. There 
was the argument of the crops which would be gathered in Germany in 
August and in Poland by the end of that month or the beginning of Septem- 
ber. It was a powerful argument but I doubted if it was stronger than others 
which weighed the scales in the other direction. 

I did not profess to guess what lay at the back of Hitler’s mind. He was a 
man who took every possible eventuality into account and had plans prepared 
for all of them. He took his final decisions at the last possible moment and 
then gave orders for plan X to be executed without further hesitation or 
delay. It was necessary in one sense to intimidate him but in another, if we 
wished to avoid war, it was essential not to put him in a position where the 
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intimidation was so obvious that, as a Dictator, he would feel that it was 
impossible to yield to it. Any repetition of the press ‘triumph’ of May 21 of 
last year would be a fatal error and it was of the very utmost importance that 
it should be avoided at all costs both in France and England. 

In view of the deceptions of Munich there was only one man in Europe 
who might play a decisive role if the crisis became really acute and that was 
Mussolini. Though I understood that M. Daladier belittled Mussolini’s 
share in preserving the peace last year when, whatever the anti-‘Munichois’ 
wiseacres might now say, neither France nor Britain were ready for war, I 
could assure M. Bonnet that in my opinion—and I had had a nearer insight 
into the course of events last year than any other foreigner—Mussolini’s 
intervention last year had been the decisive factor for peace. Without it 
Hitler could never have gone back on his Sportspalast speech on the Monday. 
When I saw Hitler myself on the fatal Wednesday, he had greeted me with 
the words ‘At the direct request of my great friend and ally, Mussolini, I 
have agreed to postpone my mobilization for 24 hours’, That had meant 
that peace was assured and nothing but that could have assured it. 

It was for that reason that I deplored the hesitation of the French Govern- 
ment at least to begin their conversations with the Italian Government. How 
could we expect the German Government to sit down and discuss a peaceful 
settlement when no attention was paid to Mussolini when he, for his part, 
had publicly announced, not once but half a dozen times, that he was ready 
to do so? The Germans, supported by Italy, would merely say, ‘What is the 
good? Italy has offered to do that, but France still does nothing. That is 
proof that the Western Powers never will do anything except at the threat 
of war.’ 

I mentioned in this connection various things which the Italian Ambassa- 
dor here had said to me during the past months about the necessity for 
beginning Franco-Italian conversations. I believed from what Attolico had 
said to me that the Italians were still ready to talk. But if the real crisis 
came before any conversations had begun, we would never be able to count 
on Mussolini’s good offices. In fact just the contrary would be the case. I 
realised the faults of the Italians and how far the blame lay with them. But 
if we wanted to avoid a war which would benefit nobody something had got 
to be done with Italy and done quickly. (I would add here that throughout 
my talk I felt I was preaching to the converted and Bonnet told me that 
Frangois-Poncet was urging the same thing.) 

In reply to an enquiry of the Minister I said that there were two quite 
contradictory theories current in Germany. The first was that Britain 
would not fight over Danzig: and the other that we meant to attack Germany 
in any case as soon as we were ready or the moment opportune. I could not 
believe that Hitler—and everything depended on him—held the former. 
It was largely propaganda—but, whatever Ribbentrop might say, Hitler 
had other sources of information. The most political of his Generals, von 
Reichenau, had, for instance, recently been in England! and no one who had 

See No. 4. 
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been there could doubt of the resolution of the British people to oppose the 
next coup de force by force. The nearer I got to the fountain-head, Goring, 
Lammers, Weizsäcker, Megerle? and others, the more I found that it was the 
latter theory that held the field. Behind all the insupportable bumptiousness 
of the Germans, there was a strong streak of nervousness and it would be 
unwise to leave it out of account. All the German preparations could be 
regarded from either the angle of aggression or of defence. They probably or 
even certainly had both motives. If Hitler could get away with aggression, 
he would of course aggress. If he could not, and I thought him too astute a 
politician not to realise that—provided the situation did not turn definitely 
to his advantage—he could not get away with it this time without war, he 
would avoid aggression and represent his preparations as merely defensive. 
While I was not going to be so foolish as to foretell what Hitler would do in 
any given circumstances, since so much depended on the development of 
events, it seemed to me that the right course was to give him at least the 
opportunity of representing his actions as defensive. The sooner we took 
that opportunity the better, but we could not take it so long as the Russian 
negotiations went dragging on and if they dragged on till the end of August 
it might be too late. 

Bonnet here informed me of the latest Soviet bargaining about Staff talks. 
From beginning to end I impressed upon Bonnet that I was speaking entirely 
personally but at the same time repeating what I had said to you and the 
Prime Minister. I again stressed this with particular regard to Russia. I 
said that to my mind the negotiations with the Soviets had reached a stage 
when they lacked a sense of realities. Since the dismissal of Litvinov, Stalin 
and Molotov had clearly indicated that they were in no way anxious to join 
our Peace front or to defend anybody except themselves. However much 
one had ardently desired an agreement at the beginning, the interminable 
haggling of the Soviet tended to make one believe that they were intentionally 
spinning out the negotiations, possibly in the hope that an incident would 
occur before they were completed. There were again two theories in the 
field. One was that Hitler, encouraged by the failure of these negotiations, 
would strike at Danzig. The other was that Hitler would find it easier to 
come to an agreement with the Western Powers, of whose effective military 
force he was alone afraid, if the position was not complicated by Russian 
participation. Both were tenable propositions but in my opinion the impor- 
tant thing was to end the negotiations one way or another as soon as possible. 
They had lasted now for three months and might well go on until they became 
academical, just as did last year the negotiations with Benes over the form 
of autonomy for the Sudeten. 

Bonnet then referred to the possibility of the re-opening of direct negotia- 
tions between Poland and Germany. I said that I had little to go on in this 
respect beyond that which Weizsäcker had said to the French Ambassador 
at Berlin,’ but I repeated that in that matter also the good offices of Musso- 


2 Dr. Megerle was a writer on foreign policy in the ‘Berliner Bérsenzeitung’. 
3 See No, 211. 
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lini might well prove invaluable, Bonnet mentioned the Pope and I said 
that while Mussolini was working at Berlin, the Pope might help at Warsaw. 
In both cases it was Italy once more which might play the decisive part in 
saving Europe from a suicidal war. 

I would add that, by means of Phipps’s arrangements, I did not give my 
name at the Quai d’Orsay and it was understood that no mention should be 
made of my visit to Bonnet. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Phipps and it was he who wished me 
to stress the point about Italy. 

Yours ever, 
NEvILE HENDERSON 


No. 297 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 12, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [C 9755/3356/18] 


moscow, July 12, 1939, 4.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 165.1 


I am in complete agreement with French Ambassador that Soviet Govern- 
ment will be adamant about Article 6 and that we would do well to accept 
it on condition that M. Molotov obtains his Government’s consent to pro- 
posed procedure providing for an announcement of substance of the initialled 
articles. 

2. As regards definition of indirect aggression, Soviet Government have 
shown themselves prepared to discuss so many formulae that I believe we 
might get them to meet us to some extent. I would hesitate except as very 
last resort mention of possible negotiation of a limited treaty or a complete 
breakdown, not only because I should regret losing advantage accruing to 
us from acceptance of larger agreement even on present Soviet terms but 
also because there is no knowing whether there is not a party in Soviet 
Government ready to seize opportunity for securing a breakdown. (Inciden- 
tally I would urge—in view of what I understand to be the feeling of French 
Government as distinct from their Ambassador to insist on our objection to 
Soviet Article 6—that if a breakdown should come, we should make it on 
the point of indirect aggression rather than on Article 6.) 

3. I would suggest that we make another attempt to discuss definition of 
indirect aggression. Your telegram does not mention specifically the omission 
of words ‘direct or indirect aggression’ from text of Article 1. What are your 
views? I venture to express the opinion that their retention might perhaps 
be considered on the ground that real sting from the Baltic point of view 
lies in the other words already agreed to, namely ‘whose neutrality con- 
tracting country concerned feel obliged to defend’. 


1 No, 290. 
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No. 298 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [C 9709/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 156! and 157.2 

I fear that we cannot possibly accept M. Molotov’s formula as given in 
paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 157, even with the modifications suggested 
by you in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 158.3 Our concern throughout 
has been to avoid anything which might give the impression that the 
signatories claimed the right to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
countries with whose independence and neutrality they are interested. It 
was for this reason that in trying to describe indirect aggression we have 
always applied two tests: (1) that the Government of the country concerned 
should be acting against its wiil under threat of force by another Power; and 
(2) that the action should involve the abandonment by that State of its inde- 
pendence or neutrality. To carry definition of indirect aggression beyond 
this point is to defeat our own ends, for the methods by which a country can 
be coerced so as to abandon its independence or neutrality are so manifold 
that it is impossible in the scope of any formula to cover all eventualitics, 
and to try to do so is bound to lead to nothing but suspicions and misunder- 
standings, both between the signatories themselves and among the other 
countries concerned. This not only would not serve the purposes which we 
and the Soviet Government have at heart, but would most certainly under- 
mine our whole moral position in Europe generally, and give the German 
and Italian Governments invaluable opportunity for setting the smaller 
countries against us. 

2. But it is precisely such over-definition that the Russian Government 
appear to be aiming at, and the result is a formula which I am convinced 
would fill the States concerned with most profound suspicions as to our 
intentions. 

3. The words ‘or without any such threat’ would, as you have realised, 
allow each signatory to decide whether any voluntary arrangement which 
the State in question might make with a potential aggressor was to be 
interpreted as being ‘for purposes of aggression’ even though no aggression 
had taken place. Such a claim to interpret and pass judgement upon the 
actions of an independent State is one to which His Majesty’s Government 
could not possibly be a party. In paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 1594 
you suggest as an alternative to the words ‘without any such threat’ the 
expression ‘under pressure or threats of force by another Power’. Although 
this is an improvement, I would prefer not to draw a distinction between 
pressure and threats, since I fear that the interpretation of the word ‘pressure’ 
might be open to considerable abuse, and in my opinion the word ‘force’ 
adequately covers all the cases which are likely to arise. 


1 No. 281. 2 No. 282. 3 No. 284. 4 No. 285. 
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4. The insertion in M. Molotov’s formula of the words ‘and forces’ after 
‘territory’ would similarly be open to abuse and is therefore likewise objec- 
tionable. 

5. Again the words ‘for purposes of aggression’ would seem to give each 
signatory the right to judge whether the ‘use’ to which the territory and 
forces of the State concerned were being put were ‘for purposes of aggression’ 
or not. The signatory having decided that even though no aggression had 
occurred the ulterior object was aggression, might on the strength of this 
unilateral decision proceed to hostilities and thereby claim to bring the 
whole guarantce system of the agreement into play. Similarly the word 
‘consequently’ would imply that each signatory was the judge whether 
something short of complete subservience to a foreign State was to be con- 
sidered as constituting the loss of independence or neutrality. 

6. Lastly, I see grave objections to the provision which is made in M. 
Molotov’s formula with reference to aggression against the State in question 
in addition to aggression against one of the contracting parties. This no 
doubt is intended to cover the case of a civil war or coup d’état in which foreign 
forces were participating, but I do not think that this eventuality can be 
safely covered by any form of words and it ought not be to attempted. In 
fact, I am not prepared to accept the view that changes of government, even 
if brought about by civil wars or coups d’étal, in the countries concerned must 
necessarily threaten the interests of one or other of the signatory Powers and 
must on that account be prevented. ‘The test still remains whether or not 
the country concerned has lost its independence or neutrality, and that is 
provided for in our formula. It would be highly unwise to proceed on the 
assumption that a coup d'état or civil war must necessarily deprive the 
country of its independence or neutrality merely because at some stage or 
other another State had ‘used’ the territory of the State in question. 

7. In short, any attempt to amend M. Molotov’s formula can only be 
satisfactory if it is reduced in effect to the substance of our original formula 
as set forth in paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 160.5 

8. I am not clear whether when you presented our formula to M. Molotov 
he rejected it outright, and ifso gave any reasons for this rejection; or whether 
he merely offered his own formula as an alternative. In any case you should 
now tell him that for the reasons given in the preceding paragraphs you are 
unable to accept his formula of July 10 and urge him as strongly as you 
possibly can to study our formula with the utmost care, since in substance 
it represents the utmost limit that we are prepared to go in the direction of 
a definition of indirect aggression. I do not insist upon preserving every word 
in the present text, but the general sense is essential to our purpose. If he is 
prepared to cxamine it without prejudice and without unwarranted sus- 
picions, he will realise that it covers all the possible cases which would 
justify the Soviet Government in calling upon their allies to join them in 


going to war with Germany over events occurring ja one of the limitrophe 
States. You will also realise that whereas our definition should not unduly 
s No. 253. 
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offend the susceptibilities or arouse the fears of the limitrophe States, any 
further definition would most certainly do so. 

9. Incidentally we should prefer, if our formula is accepted, to embody 
it in Article 1 of the Agreement instead of relegating it to the unpublished 
annex. In that case any reference to ‘direct or indirect’ aggression in Article 
1 would be unnecessary, but we would be ready to agree to the retention of 
the phrase if M. Molotov attaches importance to it. 

10. I will now turn to the new difficulty which M. Molotov has raised in 
insisting that the political agreement must wait upon a military agreement, 
which will only be signed simultaneously. We most strongly object to this 
completely abnormal procedure. The fact that M. Molotov should make 
this demand reveals a suspicion of our sincerity and bona fides which is most 
offensive and quite unjustifiable, more especially as we are prepared immedi- 
ately on signature to start military conversations. The natural course in all 
agreements of mutual assistance is for the political agreement to precede the 
military arrangements. The insistence of the Soviet Government that the 
political shall be dependent on the military agreement suggests the un- 
pleasant suspicion that the Soviet Government hope by this means to force 
us to accept military conditions which would be against our better judge- 
ment. Otherwise it is difficult to see what the Soviet Government stand to 
gain by withholding their signature to the political agreement until the 
military arrangements have been completed. With the best will in the world 
the latter may take considerable time, and during this period the absence of 
any political agreement will naturally be exploited by the German Govern- 
ment as evidence that the negotiations with the Soviet Government have 
broken down. We are sure that the Soviet Government will not wish to 
produce this impression any more than we do. You should therefore urge 
M. Molotov most strongly to persuade his Government not to insist upon 
this condition. 

11. I appreciate the fact that I am setting you an arduous task in instruct- 
ing you to reject the two chief proposals which M. Molotov made to you at 
your last interview. But we are nearing the point where we clearly cannot 
continue the process of conceding each fresh demand put forward by the 
Soviet Government. In order to meet M. Molotov we have made the follow- 
ing concessions:—(1) we have met the Soviet Government’s demand that 
the treaty should cover the case of the Baltic States; (2) we have abandoned 
our demand that the Netherlands, Switzerland and Luxemburg should be 
included among the countries to be covered by the agreement; (3) we have 
agreed to provide for the case of indirect aggression; (4) we have against our 
better judgement undertaken to define it; (5) we are prepared to insert this 
definition in the agreement itself; (6) we have accepted M. Molotov’s 
proposal that the agreement should contain a provision prohibiting the 
signatories from concluding a separate armistice or peace. 

12. If in return for all these concessions the Soviet Government are 
unwilling to meet us on the two points now at issue, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may have to reconsider their whole position. I do not suggest that 
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you should actually say this to M. Molotov at the present stage, but it 
would be useful if you could find means of giving him to understand that 
our patience is well-nigh exhausted and that he will do well not to presume 
any further on our readiness to yield to the Soviet Government each time 
they put forward a new demand. 

13. I will telegraph separately® about M. Molotov’s proposal for dealing 
with Holland and Switzerland and about your proposed formula for con- 
sultation as given in paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 159. 

Repeated to Paris. 

é See No. 300. 


No. 299 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [R 5569/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 334". 

On the question of the next stage in the negotiations you may inform the 
Turkish Government that I am disposed to think there are advantages in 
proceeding on a tripartite basis and that I have every reason to believe that 
such a procedure will be agreeable to the French Government. 

1 No. 283. 


No. 300 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 168 Telegraphic [C 9709/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 156! and 1572. 

I very much dislike the method of dealing with Holland and Switzerland 
now proposed by M. Molotov. It appears that these countries are nominally 
to figure in the list, but that it is to be provided in the unpublished ‘supple- 
ment to the letter’ that they are not really to be in it until Russia has con- 
cluded pacts of mutual assistance with Turkey and Poland, and it is to be 
further provided, in some unspecified manner, that even then they are to be 
excluded from the list until they are in diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. This complicated and misleading procedure seems to me to be open 
to numerous objections, and I should prefer to omit the two countries from 
the list (which would, of course, involve the suppression of paragraph 2 in 
the draft contained in your telegram No. 157) and to endeavour to obtain a 
provision for consultation in the event of aggression upon either of those two 
countries. The formula providing for such consultation given in paragraph 3 
of your telegram No. 1593 would do, but I would substitute ‘any of them’ 
for ‘one or the other of them’ before ‘may feel obliged to take.’ 

1 No. 281. 2 No. 282. 3 No. 285. 
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No. 301 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 169 Telegraphic [C 9709/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 165! and 167.2 
You will see from my telegram No. 167 that we have decided against 
offering to M. Molotov at this stage the bargain suggested in paragraph 2 
of my telegram No. 165. This decision was taken largely in view of the strong 
objections of the French to giving way about Article 6. Nor do we think 
that the time has yet come to present him with the alternatives set forth in 
paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 165 in the form of a final offer, though I 
shall value your comments on the matters there raised. Here again, the 
French are opposed to the idea of our proposing to the Soviet Government 
that we should fall back on the simple agreement limited to guarantees 
against direct aggression. We have not, however, abandoned the idea of 
proposing such a limited agreement if the Soviet Government still refuse to 
accept the proposals expressed in my telegram No. 167. 
Repeated to Paris. 
1 No. 290. 2 No. 298. 


No. 302 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 


No. 329 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9235/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939 

Your telegram No. 411 Saving,’ paragraph 7. 

Please inform M. Bonnet that in my view the statement on Danzig made 
by the Prime Minister in Parliament on July 10? constitutes a sufficient 
warning to Herr Hitler for the moment and in the circumstances I do not 
propose in addition to speak to the German Ambassador in the sense suggested. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 212. 2 See No. 293, note 1. 


No. 303 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14) 


No. 74 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9869/54/18] 

WARSAW, July 12, 1939 
The United States Ambassador spent last week-end in Danzig, where he 
saw among others Dr. Burckhardt, Dr. Béttcher (Head of Foreign Depart- 

ment of Danzig Senate) and M. Chodacki (Polish Commissioner-General). 
2. Dr. Béttcher, in a long and amicable conversation, said inter alia that 
all would be well if Germany and Great Britain could form a bastion of 
peace. This, however, would involve allowing Germany a frce hand to 
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settle certain Eastern European problems and the right even to alter frontiers 
if she found it necessary. 

3. Danzig was only a segment of the German-Polish question which 
involved also the Corridor and Silesia. 

4. M. Chodacki said that Polish Government had decided upon a limit 
beyond which they would not be pushed. United States Ambassador agrees 
with me that this may mean the defence of Polish economic rights and 
interests in the Free City. 

5. But Polish Commissioner had no instructions to hand in any note of 
protest at present. For what it was worth, his personal opinion was that 
Government of Reich might well decide to slow up, for the time being, on the 
Danzig front and exert diplomatic pressure in a south-eastern direction, i.e. 
in Slovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

6. Dr. Burckhardt had nothing very new to say. He had been invited by 
Herr Forster to dinner on July 10. This might produce something interesting. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 304 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14) 
No. 75 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9864/54/18] 
warsaw, July 12, 1939 

Responsible Polish official told me today that Polish Government’s calm 
was largely due to fact that they saw no concrete evidence of any German 
intention to threaten Poland in a general military sense. 

2. Reports of agents as to remilitarization of Danzig were likely to be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

3. Barracks and fortifications were undoubtedly being erected. 

4. There were A.A. guns in the Free City but these were of course defen- 
sive. 

5. Information regarding introduction of 6-inch guns, which would be a 
threat to Gdynia, was not yet confirmed. 

6. Construction of a pontoon bridge across Lower Vistula, connecting 
Free City with East Prussia, had been agreed to by Poland some six years 
ago. It was a matter within competence of Harbour Board on which Poland 
was represented. Poland could not now very well object, though she might 
try to delay matters by raising technical difficulties. 

7. In general, Polish Government were thoroughly examining the situa- 
tion from a military point of view. They would not wish to make a protest 
to the Danzig Senate until they were sure that the grounds on which it was 
based were serious and well-established. 
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No. 305 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 559 [C 9824/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939 
Sir, 

I sent for the Soviet Ambassador today to tell him briefly our views as 
regards the three outstanding points in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Government, namely: (1) the refusal of the Soviet Government to include 
the Netherlands and Switzerland among the countries whose independence 
as signatories we would feel obliged to defend; (2) the definition of indirect 
aggression; and (3) the Soviet demand that the political agreement should 
be signed simultaneously with the military agreement. I told M. Maisky 
briefly the reasons why we felt unable to accept the Soviet view as regards 
Nos. (2) and (3), and warned him that, after all the concessions which we had 
made, the time was coming when the Soviet Government would have to 
make their contribution towards the agreement which we both desired to 
bring about. M. Maisky had not very much to say in reply, except that he 
observed that his Government’s insistence on the simultaneous negotiation 
and conclusion of the military agreement was probably due to the disappoint- 
ment that they had experienced after the conclusion of the agreement with 
France.! They had then hoped that the military conversations would at once 
be started in order to give effect to this Franco-Russian Agreement, but the 
French had always made excuses, and three years had now elapsed without 
the Soviet Government having ever been able to induce the French to enter 
into such military conversations. It was pointed out to him that the present 
case was not analogous. The Franco-Russian Pact contained no provision 
for Staff conversations, whereas the present draft under discussion contains 
a very definite clause to this effect. Lastly, as a personal idea of his own, 
M. Maisky suggested that perhaps the difficulty about the military conversa- 
tions might be got over by stipulating that they must be concluded within a 
fixed time limit. I said I would bear this suggestion in mind without quoting 
M. Maisky as its author. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 

1 The Franco-Soviet Agreement of 1935 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 

vol. 139, P- 474- 


No. 306 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton ( Warsaw) 
No. 451 [C 9624/3356118) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939 
Sir, 
The Polish Chargé d'Affaires was asked to call at the Foreign Office on 
July 6 and was informed briefly of the state of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. 
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2. In reply to a question as to what was being said about Poland M. 
Jazdzewski was told that the Russians took the view that we had guaranteed 
Poland, that Poland was therefore our concern and that the Soviet Union 
must obtain some compensation for coming to our assistance in the event of 
our having to implement our guarantee to Poland, 

3. The Chargé d'Affaires listened carefully and took some notes but he 
did not at any stage say anything to suggest that the Polish Government 
were in the least alarmed or displeased at what was going on in Moscow. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 307 
Note from the French Embassy in London’ (Received July 12) 
[C 9971/3356118] 


11 juillet 1939 
Pacte Anglo-Franco-Soviétique 


Je vous confirme, après avoir pris connaissance de vos télégrammes 
2152/59, les instructions que je vous ai envoyées hier soir dans mes télé- 
grammes 1433/35 et 1436/39. 

1°, La rédaction Molotoff de l’annexe à l’article 1 garderait nos pré- 
férences. Si elle est définitivement retirée par son auteur, nous sommes 
d’accord pour proposer à nouveau la dernière formule franco-anglaise qui 
représente a la fois une trés importante concession de notre part au point de 
vue russe et la limite de nos possibilités en ce qui concerne l’agression in- 
directe. Les mots ‘par la menace de la force’ devraient nécessairement être 
maintenus. 

2°. Il convient de poursuivre nos efforts pour améliorer autant que pos- 
sible en ce qui concerne les Etats tiers notre position de repli. Notre accepta- 
tion en dernière analyse du point de vue russe, si nous y sommes finalement 
amenés, doit permettre d’insister avec plus de force encore pour qu’en contre- 
partie de cette seconde concession capitale satisfaction nous soit donnée en 
ce qui concerne l’article 6. 

3°. En ce qui concerne l’article 6, nous continuons à estimer que la 
question est d’ordre essentiel en tant qu’elle commande à la fois l’économie 
générale de l'accord et sa portée effective et pratique. Aussi vaut-il mieux à 
notre avis accepter les inconvénients d’une courte prolongation de la négocia- 
tion plutôt que de céder sur ce point. 

Nos Ambassadeurs devraient être invités à insister fermement sur tous les 
arguments en faveur de notre rédaction que mes précédents télégrammes 
vous ont déjà énumérés. Ils ajouteront que nous ne demandons au Gouverne- 
ment soviétique que de se conformer en l'espèce à tous les précédents suivant 
lesquels les négociations de cette nature se sont toujours échelonnées en deux 
étapes politique et militaire dont il est sans exemple que la seconde ait tenu 
la première en suspens. 


1 This note was communicated to the Foreign Office on July 12 by the French Ambas- 
sador. It would appear to be a copy of instructions sent to him by his Government. 
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En maintenant cette position anormale, le Gouvernement russe introdui- 
rait dans la négociation actuelle un élément de méfiance incompatible avec 
la notion même de l'accord que nous poursuivons et de la tâche commune 
que nous nous assignons. Cette suspicion serait d’autant plus injustifiée que 
nous sommes prêts à entamer sans délai des pourparlers techniques et à 
envoyer si l’on veut dès maintenant à Moscou la haute personnalité militaire 
chargée de les poursuivre jusqu’à leur conclusion. 


No. 308 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 21) 
No. 385 [R 5913/61/67] 
ANGORA, July 12, 1939 
His Majesty’s Representative at Angora presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and with reference to Foreign 


Office telegram No. 266! has the honour to transmit herewith copy of a 
Note from the French Embassy in Angora to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


1 No. 274. 


ENcLosureE IN No, 308 


ANKARA, le 8 juillet 1939 
(Copie) 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

D'ordre de mon Gouvernement j'ai l'honneur de faire tenir à Votre 
Excellence la communication suivante: 

Animé du désir de donner à la déclaration franco-turque du 23 juin 
sa pleine efficacité et convaincu de la nécessité, à cette fin, d’une étroite 
collaboration des Gouvernements d’Ankara, de Paris et de Londres, le 
Gouvernement français se propose d'entamer dans le plus bref délai les 
pourparlers qui doivent conduire à la conclusion des accords politiques 
envisagés ainsi qu’à celle des accords d’ordre technique qui y sont étroitement 
liés. 

Amplement informé, soit par les communications que Son Excellence 
M. Saracoglu a faites à diverses reprises à l'Ambassadeur de France, soit 
par les échanges de vues qui n'ont cessé de se poursuivre entre Paris et 
Londres, de l’état actuel des pourparlers anglo-turcs le Gouvernement fran- 
çais tient dès maintenant à porter à la connaissance du Gouvernement 
turc qu’il se rallie sans réserve aux conclusions auxquelles ces négociations 
ont déjà abouti tant en ce qui concerne le cadre général des pourparlers à 
poursuivre, que touchant la teneur même des accords à réaliser. 

Veuillez agréer, &c.,! 


! This copy bears no signature. 
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No. 309 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir A. Cadogan 


[C 10164/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 12, 1939 
Dear Cadogan, 

Thank you very much for your letter of July 6.1 

When I wrote on July 3? I was under the influence of the backwash of 
that week-end scare of July 1, the origin of which was still unknown to me 
since the Sections containing Paris telegram No. 2324 had not arrived. 

I was also influenced by Beck’s very dignified and thoughtful demeanour 
on June 305 and by the idea that had begun to germinate in my mind that 
he did not want the people of Poland to be too chauvinistic about the 
remilitarization of Danzig. 

Looking back, I quite understand the reasons for which you felt that even 
if such rumours were improbable it was worth while to give some of them 
publicity in the hope of embarrassing Hitler on the off chance of his really 
having such plans. 

It seemed to me then to be playing his game of ‘psychological terrorism’ 
of the Poles. I also feared that the Polish Government would think ‘Are our 
British allies becoming hysterical because they cannot really face the prospect 
of war?’ But my anxieties on that score are diminishing day by day. This 
collaboration’ with Poland is bound to be a slow growth but it is growing, in 
spite of set-backs such as the Koc—Leith-Ross talks. It is rather like a piece 
of steel, which, brittle at first, becomes tempered with each baptism of fire. 
What a mixed simile! I should say that the consultation over the Prime 
Minister’s statement® and the very helpful modifications made in it by you 
have been a milestone. The fact that it was the Prime Minister who made it 
is very important. 

Incidentally the statement as made has answered eighty per cent. of the 
doubts expressed in my letter of July 107 (actually written on July 8) as to 
whether we had made our position clear ‘beyond the shadow of a doubt’. 
As I see it, if the Polish Government are certain of our good faith they will 
have little difficulty and every interest in persuading ‘public opinion’ to trust 
them. 

To come back to your direct question. Should a similar situation arise, I 
do not think a dignified and perhaps semi-sarcastic reference to such and such 
a report would do harm here. So long as it does not smack of Madame 
Tabouis. But I should be most grateful to be told at once what you are 
putting out, and why. 


Yours ever, 
CLIFFORD NORTON 
1 No, 257. 2 See No. 223. 3 See No. 95, note 3. + No. 186. 


$ The reference may be to Mr. Norton’s interview with M. Beck on July 1. See No. 209. 
6 See Nos. 231 and 235. 
7 No. 289. 8 Diplomatic correspondent of the ‘Œuvre’. 
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P.S. I was very glad to see your exchange of letters with the Berlin 
Embassy about a Parliamentary Question regarding Polish treatment of the 
German minority. I shall continue to watch for the necessity and the 
opportunity of saying a word in season. But of course any public reference 
to such ‘advice’ would be completely disastrous. It might even be, in my 
humble opinion, a short-cut to war in the most demoralizing circumstances, 


° See No. 108, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet 
Government: Mr. Strang’s summary of the position 
on July 20: General Sir E. Ironside’s visit to Poland: 
Anglo-Polish financial negotiations: the situation in 
Danzig. (July 13-20, 1939) 
No. 310 
Mr. Rendel (Sofia) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14, 10.0 a.m.) 


No. 104 Telegraphic [R 5743/142/7] 


SOFIA, July 13, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

President of the Council told me today that his main object in going to 
Berlin had been to make sure that Bulgaria’s position was understood and 
that there should be no danger in the event of war of her being forced to 
choose sides. 

2. He had found unexpected comprehension and Germans had made no 
demands of any kind. He was now much more confident than before that 
Bulgaria would be able to remain neutral if war came. 

3. Germans emphasized the importance of developments of commercial 
relations but had, he said, made no proposals. 

4. They had been particularly good over the final communiqué (see my 
despatch No, 202') which committed Bulgaria to nothing and had been in 
more general terms than that issued after Yugoslav visit though Germans had 
insisted on mentioning Italy on the grounds that this was usual practice since 
conclusion of alliance. 

5. President of the Council had found Yugoslavia no less anxious than 
himself to ensure possibility of remaining neutral in the event of war and 
ready to co-operate with him to that end. 

6. Subsidiary object of his visit to Berlin had been to speed up arms de- 
liveries in which he had made some progress. 

7. Although President of the Council’s account may be accurate as far as 
it goes, I fear that possibility cannot be excluded of conditions of neutrality 
having been discussed, e.g., as regards eventual supply of raw materials to 
Germany. Alternatively, Germans may be content for the present to make 
sure Bulgaria and Yugoslavia do not co-operate with Roumania and 
(? Turkey)? and may rely on forcing them into more active co-operation with 
the Axis later on. 

Repeated to Belgrade, Angora, Athens and Bucharest. 


1 Not printed. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 311 
Mr. Rendel (Sofia) to Viscount Halifax (Received Fuly 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [C 10018/54/18] 


SOFIA, July 13, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

President of the Council was optimistic about the general situation. Herr 
Hitler had apparently spoken calmly and without threat or bombast. He had 
assured the President of the Council that Germany had no territorial ambi- 
tions (presumably he referred only to Europe) and that all he wanted was 
‘economic living space’. My .. .2 has heard this before did not seem shaken 
in his belief in Herr Hitler’s sincerity. 

2. Herr von Ribbentrop and Field-Marshal Göring had both assured him 
that Germany would not ‘go to war’ over Danzig which Field-Marshal 
Göring described as ‘a secondary question’. But I gather that this merely 
meant that Germany did not intend to launch an attack. 

3. President of the Council’s general impression was that Germany was 
not expecting war and he saw no obvious military activity. Vast programme 
of peaceful development was being carried out and he did not think Herr 
Hitler would risk all this for an adventure. This note is also struck in the 
local press by returning Bulgarian journalists. President of the Council’s 
optimism seemed genuine but he may of course consciously or unconsciously 
be merely lending himself to some German manceuvre. 

4. In reply to my question of how Herr Hitler could recede from the posi- 
tion he had taken up about Danzig the President of the Council admitted 
return of Danzig to the Reich had become a matter of national honour for 
Germany, that an incident might occur at any moment and that the whole 
of Germany would blindly follow Herr Hitler into war if he proclaimed it 
‘necessary’. On the other hand he still thought Germans would be prepared 
to negotiate over Danzig on equal terms. 

5. He said that he had found less feeling than he expected against Russia 
but much irritation against the Turks. Herr Hitler still professed to want a 
settlement with His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Berlin, Belgrade and Angora. 

1 No. 310. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 312 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 13, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 162 Telegraphic [C 9889/3356] 18] 


moscow, July 13, 1939, 9-10 p.m. 
Your telegrams No. 167 to 169.1 I have compared my instructions with 
those of the French Ambassador? and find the following divergences. 


1 Nos. 298 and 300-1. 2 See No. 316. 
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2. He has been sent a revised draft of Article 1 containing additional words 
underlined? below: 

‘Or of aggression aimed by that power against a European state, which 
one of the three countries had undertaken to assist against such aggression, 
or whose independence or neutrality that country felt obliged to defend 
against such aggression.’ 

3. He has not been expressly authorized to accept words ‘direct or in- 
direct’ in Article 1 if M. Molotov attaches importance to them (see para- 
graph 9 of your telegram No. 167). 

4. His instructions as regards paragraph about consultation in Protocol 
(your telegram No. 168) are that formula is to be wide enough to cover 
Netherlands, Luxemburg and Switzerland (without naming them) as well as 
any other European state which may be a victim of aggression. 

5. He also has authority when carrying out instructions as regards Article 
6 to inform M. Molotov that the French Government are ready to send 
‘high military personality’ to Moscow here and now (dés maintenant). 

6. We shall be unable to take action before July 15 since tomorrow is the 
French national holiday. I should hope therefore to receive your instructions 
on the foregoing points before our next interview. 

3 Printed in italics. 


No. 313 


Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 563 Telegraphic [E 5042/1142/44] 
ROME, July 13, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

Press this evening published a note sent by Italian Government to the 
French Government on July 10 of which the following is a translation. 

‘The Royal Government has learned from the press of the Agreement con- 
cluded on June 23 . . .! French and Turkish Government relative to the 
cession of the Sandjak of Alexandretta to Turkey. 

‘Italy in her quality as a Power which participated in the assignment of 
mandates (Potenza Mandante) (compare decision of April 25, 1920 by the 
Supreme Council of the principal Allied and Associated Powers meeting at 
San Remo)? has the honour to make all and fullest reservations regarding the 
contents of the said Agreement which was negotiated and concluded without 
her knowledge or consent and appears in evident contrast to the objects of 
mandate and the will of the interested populations. 

‘Since press has also reperted certain declarations written and oral which 
were made on this occasion by the French Government and the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Italian Government formulates equal reserva- 
tions as to these declarations.’ 

Repeated to Paris, 

1 The text is here uncertain. 


2 For an official statement on the San Remo Conference see Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., 
vol. 120, cols, 1459-1510. See also Series I of this Collection. 
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No. 314 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 15) 
No. 237 Saving: Telegraphic [E 5057/114244] 
ROME, July 13, 1939 

My telegram No. 563.1 

Dr. Gayda describes the Italian Note to the French Government as a 
protest and at the same time as ‘a clear denunciation of the new violations of 
the international pledges committed by France’. 

2. France’s ‘arbitrary action’, inspired solely by the desirability of securing 
Turkey’s adherence to the new Mediterranean Pact, disregarded the national 
rights of the population of the ceded territory, which, according to the 1935 
census, included an Arab majority. The increase in the Turkish population, 
artificially brought about, could not alter the situation from the standpoint 
of the jus gentium. 

3. ‘The violation by France of her international obligations in regard to 
Syria was equally flagrant. The decision, taken at the San Remo Conference 
of 1920, to assign the Syrian mandate to France fixed the following three 
principles which constituted international obligations for France: 

(1) the mandated territory of Syria could not be regarded by France as a 
territory subject to her sovereignty; (2) the mandate had been allotted by 
an international decision on the part of Powers which had the right to revoke 
the mandate in order to transfer it to another Power; it could, therefore, be 
neither altered nor, still less, be annulled unilaterally by the Mandatory 
Power; (3) France’s action in transferring to Turkish sovereignty part of the 
Syrian territory entrusted to her represented a unilateral transformation of 
the mandate, a violation of its statutory elements and aims and of her under- 
takings towards the other Powers. It, therefore, entitled the Powers which 
had taken part in the assignment of the mandate to protest and to make 
reservations. 

4. It would not be easy for France to reply to the Italian Note of protest. 
Europe had understood that the action of the French Government was 
another impudent manœuvre of the encirclement policy and of France’s 
imperialistic plans. France had even reserved to herself the right to take 
advantage of the inevitable reaction on the part of the Syrians to take steps to 
transform Syria and the Lebanon into territories under her direct sove- 
reignty. Gayda recalls M. Bonnet’s statement on June 23,2 on the ‘perennial’ 
character of France’s mission in Syria and in the Lebanon and says: ‘We are 
confronted with a policy aiming at a pure and simple annexation, at the 
imposition of French sovereignty on Syria and the Lebanon.’ 

5. The Italian Government had to formulate clearly before the European 
Governments its reservations and to define the ‘equivocal and dangerous’ 
position of France. The decision which the French Government was taking 

1 No. 413. 

2 This statement was made on the occasion of the signature of the Franco-Turkish 
Declaration. 
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with regard to Syria might set up a precedent and be extended tomorrow to 
other mandates, such as the African mandates entrusted to Great Britain and 
France. A typical instance was the Bill presented to the French Parliament 
stating the Cameroons and Togoland to be an integral part of the French 
Empire. To the danger of war created by the encirclement policy new fuel 
was being added by the mandate policy inaugurated by the promoters of 
encirclement. 
Repeated to Paris. 
3 The reference is uncertain. 


No. 315 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 15) 
No. 320 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9959/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 13, 1939 
French Ambassador who is leaving this week for Paris called on me yester- 
day and I gave him account of my conversation with M. Bonnet as recorded 
in my private letter to Your Lordship of July 11.1 In respect of two following 
points he expressed himself in full concurrence namely (a) the necessity of 
concluding the Russian negotiations one way or another without any further 
delay and (b) the undesirability of any further public warnings as regards 
Danzig. 

My Belgian colleague who is leaving today for Brussels and visited me this 
morning spoke strongly in the same sense. His arguments, based on a con- 
versation with State Secretary, were to effect that if we went on talking about 
Danzig we would, as he put it, drive Hitler mad. Danzig was not yet a 
question of prestige but if we continued with our warningjs], it would become 
so (please see in this connexion my private letter of July 122). According to 
Belgian Ambassador there was no question of Germany not believing that 
Britain would fight about Danzig. On the contrary what Germany feared 
was that it would be Poland which would call the tune and that Britain would 
be obliged to dance to it. 

My Italian colleague also called on me this morning and I asked him how 
he viewed the position. According to Signor Attolico as long as the position 
remained static it became progressively worse. He said that the Prime 
Minister’s latest statement about Danzig had been regarded in Germany not 
only as superfluous but provocative. The more we talked about fighting for 
Danzig the more the Germans would go on saying that we would not. How- 
ever true it might or might not be, it was, according to Attolico, a mistake to 
emphasise the merits of the case of Danzig, since it was not the Free City in 
itself which would be the real cause of war but the principle of settlements by 
force. In his opinion and of course in that of the Germans further speeches 
only tended to make the Poles more unreasonable and consequently more 


dangerous. 
1 No. 296. 
2 See Appendix I, document (x). 
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I record these conversations for what they are worth. The Belgian and 
Italian Ambassadors are the two best informed of my colleagues and I must 
add that their views are very much in conformity with my own. 


No. 316 
Note from the French Embassy in London' (Received July 13) 


[C 10056/3356/18) 
PARIS, le 11 juillet 1939 
Pacte Anglo-Franco-Soviétique 


Les instructions suivantes vous sont adressées d’accord avec le Foreign 
Office qui télégraphie dans le même sens à Sir William Seeds: 

1°) En ce qui concerne l’article 1, nous écartons tout retour à la formule 
Molotoff du 9 juillet (votre télégramme 650) que son auteur semble avoir 
retirée et qui n'apparaît pas sans inconvénient. Les deux gouvernements 
maintiennent donc leur dernière rédaction de l’article 1, visée par les 
instructions du Foreign Office à Sir William Seeds, qui vous ont été com- 
muniquées sous les nos. 580 à 388; mais ils acceptent que le protocole inter- 
prétatif de la notion d’agression indirecte soit inséré dans l’article 1 lui-même 
et soit par conséquent publié. Cet article se lirait donc comme suit: 

‘Arti e 1.—L'Angleterre, la France et l'U.R.S.S. s'engagent à se prêter 
mutuellement toute l'assistance immédiate et efficace si l’un de ces trois pays 
s'engage dans des hostilités avec un État européen quelconque à la suite soit: 

(a) d’une agression dirigée par cette puissance contre l’un de ces trois pays; 

(b) d'une agression dirigée par cette puissance contre un Etat européen 

que l’un de ces trois pays aurait pris l'engagement d’assister contre une 
telle agression ou dont il s’estimerait obligé de défendre l'indépendance 
ou la neutralité contre une telle agression. 

‘Il est convenu entre les trois gouvernements contractants que le mot 
‘agression’ au paragraphe 2° précédent doit être entendu comme couvrant 
une action acceptée par l’État en question sous la menace de la force par une 
autre puissance et entraînant l'abandon de son indépendance ou de sa 
neutralité’. 

2°) Le Protocole annexe secret se bornerait à l’énumération des États 
tiers et, au cas où M. Molotoff se refuserait définitivement à faire figurer les 
Pays-Bas, la Suisse et le Luxembourg parmi eux, à une clause portant un 
engagement de consultation assez large pour couvrir, sans les nommer, ces 
trois États et tout autre État européen victime d’une agression. 

3°) En ce qui concerne l’article 6, le Gouvernement anglais est d'accord 
avec le Gouvernement français pour maintenir notre position et invite son 
Ambassadeur à faire valoir d’accord avec vous les raisons que nous avons invo- 
quées dans ce sens à Londres et que mes télégrammes 423 à 428 vous ont fait con- 
naître. Il vous appartiendra de remontrer également à M. Molotoff que nous 


1 This note, containing instructions sent to the French Ambassador in Moscow, was 
communicated to the Foreign Office on July 13. See also No. 307. 
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ne demandons au Gouvernement soviétique que de se conformer en l’espèce 
à tous les précédents suivant lesquels les négociations de cette nature se sont 
toujours échelonnées en deux étapes, politique et militaire, dont il est sans 
exemple que la seconde ait tenu la première en suspens. En maintenant cette 
position anormale, le Gouvernement russe introduirait dans la négociation 
actuelle un élément de défiance incompatible avec la notion même de 
l'accord que nous poursuivons et de la tâche commune que nous nous 
assignons. Cette suspicion serait d'autant plus injustifiée que nous sommes 
prêts à entamer sans délai les pourparlers techniques et à envoyer, dès main- 
tenant, la haute personnalité militaire chargée de les poursuivre jusqu’à leur 
conclusion. 

4°) Les deux gouvernements sont également d'accord pour estimer le 
moment venu d'élever le débat sur un plan plus général et de demander à 
M. Molotoff s’il est disposé à nous suivre sur ce terrain de confiance et de 
collaboration où nous nous sommes nous-mêmes placés sans réticence. Le 
rappel des concessions successives que nous avons consenties à la thèse russe, 
substitution d’un accord à une déclaration, inclusion des États baltes, accep- 
tation de la notion d’agression indirecte, interdiction de tout armistice ou 
paix séparée, non-inclusion des Pays-Bas, de la Suisse et du Luxembourg dans 
la liste des États tiers, suffit à donner la mesure à la fois de notre esprit de 
conciliation et de notre désir d'aboutir, au delà de la lettre des formules en 
discussion, à un accord inspiré par un esprit de collaboration sincère et 
efficace, pour le maintien de la paix européenne. Il appartient aujourd’hui 
à M. Molotoff devant la dernière étape qui nous reste à franchir de répondre 
par une bonne volonté égale à ces efforts de compréhension et de rapproche- 
ment que nous n’avons jamais ménagés tout au long de cette négociation. 


No. 317 
Letter from Mr. Chamberlain to M. Daladier 


[R 5780/7/22] 
10 DOWNING ST., July 13, 1939 
My dear Président du Conseil, 

The cordiality and sincerity with which you and I have been able to ex- 
change views on various occasions since you took office, encourage me to 
write to you now in the hope that you will be willing to give consideration to 
certain views which I wish to urge upon you very earnestly. 

I am, as I am sure you are, constantly turning over in my mind the situa- 
tion in which we now stand, and trying to forecast what may happen between 
now and the autumn. I feel that there has been some slight improvement in 
the general situation, anyhow from the point of view of our two countries, 
for we are now distinctly stronger and shall shortly become stronger still. 
The collaboration that we have established in many fields is of the greatest 
value, and I do not doubt that this value is well appreciated in other quarters. 
Moreover I think we may perhaps feel a greater certainty than before that 
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both in Italy and in Germany, the resolution and determination of France 
and Great Britain are well understood. 

In these circumstances I want to ask you to reconsider the Franco-Italian 
position—which has necessarily so important a bearing on the general situa- 
tion. I appreciate and understand most fully all your difficulties and I 
entirely sympathise with your view of the Italian attitude. It seems to me, 
however, that there might be considerable advantages in some further ex- 
ploration of the position, and the information which comes to us from Italy 
suggests to my mind that the present would be an appropriate moment, 
The advantages I have in mind are threefold: first, and most important, any 
step of this nature that you might feel able to take would probably increase 
the Italian ability or disposition to exercise a restraining influence in regard 
to the situation in Danzig which may otherwise at any time reach an acute 
stage. In this connection I feel that Mussolini is the one man who can 
influence Hitler to keep the peace. But I am concerned at the idea that he and 
Hitler may say ‘What is the use of discussing peaceful settlement with the 
Western Powers when France refuses to discuss differences with Italy, in spite 
of Italy’s expressed offer to do so?’ And I don’t want the crisis in Danzig to 
come while Mussolini feels aggrieved that his tentative advances are ignored. 

A second advantage is that whether soundings lead to any definite progress 
or not, your country and mine would at least be gaining time which is of great 
value to us both in various fields. 

The third advantage would be that we should thereby disarm any malicious 
and tendencious propaganda in the totalitarian countries to the effect that 
although we both continually speak of the possibility of solving all problems 
by negotiation, we do not take concrete steps in this direction. 

It seems that the Italian Government have made some advance in the 
formulation of their desires, though there is still a marked lack of precision. 
What I want to suggest to you is that, by whatever means you think best, you 
should now indicate that you would be prepared to hear more, and to listen 
to Italian proposals. I can understand that if you were in the weak position 
of some of your predecessors you might have to consider on what grounds you 
could commend to French public opinion an agreement with Italy about the 
outstanding points. But you are not in this position; indeed, the reverse is 
the case, for no French Minister in recent times has had his people so solidly 
behind him. I feel, therefore, that you are now so strongly entrenched as to 
be able at least to allow Italy to formulate her proposals and I believe that 
such a move might be the means of breaking what seems to me a dangerous 
deadlock. 

The commitments into which France and Great Britain have entered and 
the agreements which will embody them have created a situation in which 
some sort of precarious balance of power exists. But that position cannot be 
permanently maintained and if a real peace is to be established we must make 
some positive efforts of a constructive character to ease the tension and restore 
confidence in Europe. 

I have asked the Ambassador to hand you this letter and he will be able to 
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enlarge further on what I have said. But I have no doubt that you will think 
very seriously about my proposal for you know that I have only one object in 
view and that is to serve the common purpose that unites our two countries. 
Believe me, 
With very kind remembrances, 
Yours sincerely, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 318 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to the French Ambassador 
(C 100563356118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 13, 1939 

Since our talk just now I have been reading again the memorandum! you 
left me giving the tenor of the latest instructions, dated 11th July, sent to 
your Ambassador at Moscow. 

I see that in the proposed text of Article 1 you have returned to an earlier 
formula in the case of (b) by including an obligation to assist against aggres- 
sion a State whom we have undertaken to assist as well as the obligation to 
assist a State whose independence and neutrality the contracting party 
regarded itself as obliged to defend against aggression. You will perhaps 
remember that we thought it preferable to omit the first of these contin- 
gencies, since the Soviet Government resented the division into two categories 
of the countries to be assisted because it stressed the fact that the Soviet 
Government had not guaranteed any State. 

I note also from your memorandum that your Government offer to send a 
high military officer forthwith to open military conversations with the Soviet 
General Staff. This is a matter which we have not yet considered. Till now 
we had not contemplated starting military conversations until a treaty had 
been signed. Also it is for consideration whether it would not be better for 
the military conversations to take place in Paris or London rather than in 
Moscow. In these circumstances might it not be better if M. Naggiar did not 
make this particular offer to M. Momtchiloff? until our two Embassies have 
further examined this particular point? 

It may be useful to you to have the enclosed copy of a memorandum? 
which has been drawn up purely for departmental use, containing the English 
text of the various articles of the treaty as they stand at present. We under- 
stand from Moscow that agreement has been reached in all cases except 
Articles 1 and 6 and the unpublished Protocol. In these cases we have there- 
fore inserted the drafts at present under consideration. 


1 See No. 316. 
2 This name is obviously a slip for M. Molotov. M. Momtchiloff was Bulgarian Minister 


in London. 
3 Not printed, 
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No. 319 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 13, 1939 
My dear Henderson, 

A line to thank you for both your letters of July 11! and July 12.2 I am 
very glad you had a good talk to Bonnet and said what you did. The P.M. 
is writing to Phipps today: to arm him with something on which to approach 
Daladier as regards the possibility of Franco-Italian talks. 

Ironside goes to Warsaw on Saturday* and will get there Monday. He 
expects to spend about two days there and then I hope he will return with 
a clearer view of the Polish mind than we have at present got. The Polish 
Ambassador, who came back a few days ago, said that Warsaw was very 
calm and that, on the whole, Beck was not disposed to expect an immediate 
blow-up. Our information, on the other hand, for what it is worth, rather 
coincides with yours about the end of August being the beginning of the 
danger period. 

For the rest, I agree with you that the less said the better. I think we have 
done about all we can in speeches, and the P.M. exhorted members of the 
Cabinet yesterday to be as economical in their references to foreign affairs 
as the state of public opinion here would permit. Meanwhile he is making 
an announcement tomorrow’ about extended fleet exercises which will mean 
putting a good many extra ships into commission and calling up some 
reservists, and I hope this may have a useful effect. 

Yours ever, 
HALIFAX 

1 No. 296. 2 See Appendix I, document (x). 

3 See No. 317. Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to M. Daladier was sent to Paris by the Foreign 
Office. 

4 July 15. 

5 The announcement was made on July 13. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, 
col, 2412. 


No. 320 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 14, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [E 5056/43/44) 
ISTANBUL, July 14, 1939, 5.50 p.m. 
My telegram No. 325.1 
I have now received Turkish reply and am sending text by safe hand due 
in London July 18.2 Identical communication has been made to French 
Embassy who have telegraphed to Paris. 
2. Following is summary: 
3. Communication points out that it was agreed from the beginning of 


1 No. 205. 2 Not printed. 
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negotiations that Turkish co-operation in the peace front would only be 
possible with substantial support both [sic] military, financial and economic. 
In this connexion Minister for Foreign Affairs refers to previous correspon- 
dence in which Turkish standpoint was made clear, namely, my telegram 
No. 133,3 paragraph 4 (text of Turkish communication in my despatch 
No. 201,4 paragraph 4) my telegram No. 163,5 paragraph 1, point 5 (text in 
my despatch No. 219,6 point 5) and also to the reply in your telegram 
No. 144,7 paragraph 6. 

4. Communication goes on to state that proposals contained in your 
telegram No. 2558 only deal with one aspect of the question. 

5. Minister for Foreign Affairs prefers to approach the matter by present- 
ing a constructive plan on the following lines. 

Point 1. Credit for war material. Turkish military requirements as fixed 
by Turkish General Staff before conclusion of Anglo-Turkish Agreement 
require a credit of £35,000,000. This would cover expenses of construction, 
reorganization and expansion of armament industry. Some of this sum would 
be required for purchases in America, Belgium and Sweden. As regards 
provision of materials necessitated by joint plans of General Staffs, such 
provisions, as well as expense of special fortifications, should involve no 
present or future charge on Turkish budget. 

Point 2. A bullion loan of £15,000,000 at as early a date as possible. This 
gold reserve to be employed as cover for national currency and to place 
finance and economy on a healthy basis. 

Point 3. A credit of £10,000,000 to cover expenses necessitated by early 
realization of needs indicated in Point 1 and to de-block all frozen balances 
due to free currency countries. 

Point 4. The above £35,000,000 and £10,000,000 (Points 1 and 3) would 
be long-term loans on the same conditions as those for British Government 
loans. 

Point 5. Turkish Government should have the option of meeting the 
service of the loan of £15,000,000 (Point 2) by deliveries of tobacco. 

Point 6. As the credits and loans mentioned in Points 2 and 3 would be 
provided to place financial situation on a healthy basis, to adjust prices, to 
pay off blocked balances and thus to normalise commercial exchanges 
between Turkey and free currency countries, Turkish Government could 
easily meet the annual service on sums mentioned in Points 1 and 3 just as 
they are at present able to ensure equal or even larger payments to Germany 
for requirements of the same kind. These payments are charged on ordinary 
budget and are largely covered by surplus of Turkish exports to Germany. 

Point 7. Turkish Government express hope that above-mentioned pro- 
posals will result in diverting Turkish trade from German markets and 
gradually directing it to free currency countries. Turkish Government rely 
on the Allies to help them to adopt counter-measures in the event of above 


3 Not printed. See Volume V of this Series, No. 190, note 1. 
+ See Volume V of this Series, No. 199. s Ibid. No. 286. 
6 Ibid. No. 308. 7 Ibid. No. 310. 8 No. 169. 
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proposals proving inadequate or in the event of German and Italian economic 
pressure. 

Point 8. The above proposals constitute a complete review of the sugges- 
tions of Turkish Government to His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government. It is suggested that the last two Governments should come to 
an agreement together as to how best to meet these requirements and in what 
proportion therein to participate. 

6. I will telegraph as soon as possible such comments as I can offer. 


No. 321 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 171 Telegraphic [C 9824/3356/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 
Soviet Ambassador as a personal idea of his own has suggested to me that 
difficulty over Article 6 might be overcome by stipulating that military 

conversations must be concluded within a fixed time limit. 
I said I would bear in mind this suggestion without quoting Soviet Am- 


bassador as its author.! 
1 See No. 305. 


No. 322 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 14, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 405 Telegraphic [C 9952/54/18] 
BERLIN, July 14, 1939, 7.15 p.m. 

Danzig telegram No. 77.1 

I mentioned to State Secretary this morning rumour of the intention of 
Herr Hitler to visit Danzig about July 20. State Secretary’s reply was to the 
effect that his information on the subject was entirely derived from the foreign 
press and that he could only tell me that he knew nothing at all about it. 

2. I have never believed the story of visit this month to be anything but 
a complete ‘canard’ and I would suggest that press be guided accordingly. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of July 12 contained Mr. Shepherd’s comments on No, 170. 


He reported further rumours regarding the incorporation of Danzig into Germany and a 
possible visit by Herr Hitler about August 25. 


No. 323 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [R 5634/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1939, 7.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 266.1 ` 
French Government have now formally agreed that not only the Interim 
Understanding but also the definitive agreement should be tripartite. 


1 No. 274. 
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2. French Government have not specifically replied to my suggestion that 
Interim Understanding might be telescoped into final Treaty. They have, 
however, in comment on the draft instructions which I had proposed to send 
you in reply to your telegram No. 310? put forward counter proposals which 
go further than I had contemplated. French observations are being con- 
sidered, but I fear there may now be some further delay before I am in a 
position to telegraph instructions to you as to your reply to the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

3. Above is for your own information. 

Repeated to Paris. 


2 No. 134. 


No. 324 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [C 9889/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1939, 11.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 162.! 


We are trying to eliminate points of divergence but fear that we may not 
be able to do so in time for you to have a meeting on 15th. 


1 No. 312. 


No. 325 
Minute by Mr. Troutbeck 


[C 5973/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1939 

I had a long talk this morning with Mr. Shepherd, His Majesty’s Consul 
[General] at Danzig, who has just returned on leave. Though what he said 
has probably appeared in the course of his recent despatches, a brief résumé 
may be of interest. 

Mr. Shepherd has little belief in the view that the Danzig question may be 
allowed to lapse this summer while Germany turns her attention to south- 
eastern Europe. He would be surprised if the crisis did not break over 
Danzig this summer, and says that the preparations are still being very 
actively pursued. He estimates the number of armed men now in the Free 
City at about 10,000 and thinks that this number is likely to increase to 
30,000 by the end of the month. In the meantime, the labour of such persons 
as tailors, seamstresses, &c., &c. has been completely requisitioned for the 
making of uniforms, mattresses, &c., so that they can do no civil work. The 
road connecting the Free City with East Prussia is being actively prepared 
and is likely to be complete by August 1. On the other side of the frontier 
it is already in first-class condition. Incidentally the flooding of the Vistula, 
about which there has been certain talk, is not practicable at this time of year. 
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Mr. Shepherd thinks that when all preparations have been made, financial 
collapse is likely to be made the pretext of the coup. For some time past the 
public accounts of the Free City have been cooked with the result that the 
gold cover of the gulden now appears as 38 per cent. At that point Danzig 
defaulted on her foreign debt—an entirely dishonest procedure as the whole 
time that the gold cover was diminishing, the hidden reserve was propor- 
tionately increasing. The legal limit for the gold cover is 30 per cent., and 
Mr. Shepherd thinks that at a given moment this will be reduced to, say, 
29 per cent., when the Senate will proclaim that as a result of the Polish 
boycott, it is no longer possible for Danzig to carry on financially and that 
she must ask for incorporation in the Reich. Hitler will then accept incor- 
poration and declare that any opposition to it from a foreign Power would be 
an act of aggression. 

At the same time, Gdynia and the Polish navy would be covered on two 
fronts—(1) from the West by heavy guns in West Prussia which he thinks 
are already on rails ready to be placed in position and (2) by units of the 
German fleet which would lie in close off Danzig where the water is deep. 

Mr. Shepherd also mentioned that propaganda in Danzig is now paying 
more attention to the Corridor which up to the time of Dr. Goebbels’ recent 
visit was left out ofaccount. After Dr. Goebbels had mentioned the Corridor, 
the Danzig propagandists began to follow his example, and German aims 
are now often proclaimed as the Corridor and Danzig in that order. 

He also said that the majority of Danzigers are at heart entirely opposed 
to any change in the status of the Free City—a point on which Dr. Burckhardt 
agrees with him. 

J. M. TROUTBECK 


No. 326 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Mr. Chamberlain 


[R 5814/7/22] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 14, 1939 

I saw Daladier this afternoon and read to and left with him your letter of 
yesterday,! which I received from the Secretary of State this morning. 

After reading out a French translation of your letter, I pointed out to 
Daladier that I had had the great pleasure on at least three occasions lately 
of telling him that you had granted three of his requests, viz., conscription,? 
our guarantee for Roumania, and the avoidance of any public mention of 
the likelihood of elections in Great Britain in order not to render it more 
difficult for the French Government to postpone their elections for another 
two years from May.+ I added that Franco-Italian relations were a subject 
to which you attached the highest importance, for you felt that on it probably 
hung the question of war or peace. 

I was able also to urge upon M. Daladier the gist of what Sir Nevile 


1 No. 317. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 256. 
3 Ibid. No. 57. + See No. 46, note 1. 
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Henderson had told me a few days ago on his way back to Berlin regarding 
the view expressed to him on this subject by Signor Attolico, the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin, whose colleague there I had been, and whose judg- 
ment I trusted.s 

M. Daladier’s first reaction was negative, though not at all violently so. 
Amongst his objections, which have never varied, were the fear of an Italian 
‘trap’ and the deplorable effect on Mussulman opinion in North Africa if he 
walked into it. In order to overcome this particular objection I here said 
that His Majesty’s Government would be ready, if he wished, to try to extract 
an assurance from the Italians in the first instance that their demands would 
be confined to the four points put forward unofficially, viz., Tunis, Jibuti port, 
Jibuti Railway and Suez Canal Directorships. M. Daladier took a special 
note of this offer. 

The President of the Council complained that Frangois-Poncet had asked 
Ciano whether these demands would not be put forward officially. Ciano 
had replied that he would ask Mussolini and let Frangois-Poncet know. This 
was weeks ago and no reply had yet been received. 

Before leaving I again urged Daladier with all possible earnestness to think 
the matter over carefully and to return you a favourable answer. He was 
most friendly, took me to the door and promised faithfully that he would see 
what he could do to meet your wishes. 

I leave for London on Sunday at midday, and Daladier’s reply to your 
letter will be handed to Campbell here or sent to Corbin to deliver to you. 

I cannot say that I am very hopeful of the tenour of that reply. Bonnet, 
though entirely convinced of the soundness of your view in this matter, is 
too frightened of Daladier to back it up, though delighted that I should urge 
it. Léger, on the other hand, continues to be violently anti-Italian, and urges 
his views on the President of the Council with vehemence and iteration. 
However, I feel sure that Daladier realises the importance you attach to this 
matter, and will wish to meet your wishes if he feels it to be possible. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to the Secretary of State. 

Eric Paipps 
5 See No. 296. 
6 Sir E. Phipps was on leave in England from July 16 to August 24. 


No. 327 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 15, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 220 Telegraphic [C 9965/1110/55] 


Your telegram No. 224.! warsaw, July 15, 1939, 1.10 p.m. 
Breakdown in financial negotiations in London has greatly worried official 
circles here although decision not to sign was taken with great reluctance. 
1 Not printed. In this telegram of July 14 Mr. Norton was informed that the signature 
of the financial agreement had been postponed, and as a Polish technical delegation was 
due to arrive in London on July 19, discussions would probably have to be adjourned 
until that date. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of Commerce, Minister of Finance and 
the Marshal himself are, so I understand from a first-hand sourct, all dis- 
turbed at conditions suggested. Chief obstacle seems to be a feeling that we 
are using financial lever (a) to interfere with Polish internal affairs, (b) to 
control Polish military expenditure. It is this impression that weighs with 
the Marshal and M. Beck. Polish opinion is particularly sensitive on such 
points. Please see in this connexion my letter of July 5 to Sir O. Sargent.2 
2. I earnestly hope that difficulties will be overcome without publicity. 


2 No. 245. 


No. 328 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 17,' 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 406 Telegraphic [C 10017/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 15, 1939, 1.38 p.m. 

I called on State Secretary yesterday morning. Though he said he had 
not seen Herr Hitler for a fortnight he summed up position after careful 
reflection as follows: 

2. Herr Hitler does not seek war. He still hopes the Poles will one day see 
reason and he would prefer to negotiate with them. He is not prepared to 
wait ‘for years and years’ though (so far as he, Weizsacker, knows) there is no 
time limit. Herr Hitler however realises that it would be useless or rather 
worse than useless to begin negotiations with Poles in their present mood. 
What the basis of negotiation would be as result of Polish refusal of his first 
offer is uncertain and Herr Hitler himself has possibly not even made up his 
mind upon that point. The only danger to world peace at the moment in 
the opinion of Herr Hitler and German Government is lack of control of 
individual Poles: not of Polish Government itself which obviously does not 
desire war. But Colonel Beck at the moment is the prisoner of his . . 2 
namely the people, the minority and provincial officials and a section of the 
military. 

3. The above appreciation is in conformity with views of the best informed 
of my colleagues as well as with my own impressions as derived from those 
contacts which are in closest touch with Herr Hitler himself, members of the 
Council, Field-Marshal Göring and Lammers, Funk and Lutze, &c. 

It is the confident view of my Italian colleague who, though sometimes 
clearly anxious lest Herr Hitler takes sudden action without first consulting 
Signor Mussolini, should be in a position to know best. 

4. It goes without saying that when one is dealing with a single individual 
whose reactions are unpredictable and depend on development of events or 
even on a single incident it is impossible to guarantee and foolish to foretell 
anything. Nevertheless subject to unforeseen events I regard above as repre- 
senting fairly accurately Herr Hitler’s present frame of mind. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


1 This date may be an error for July 16. 2 The text is here uncertain, 
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No. 329 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 173 Telegraphic [C 9889/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1939, 3.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 162.1 

Points of divergence mentioned by you have been discussed with the French 
Government, and it has been agreed as follows. 

(1) You and your French colleague should sound M. Molotov as to 
whether he would agree to the inclusion in Article 1 of the words ‘had under- 
taken to assist [against] such aggression’. If he objects you should not press 
the point. 

(2) M. Naggiar is being authorised to accept words ‘direct or indirect’ 
in Article 1. 

(3) In the case of paragraph in unpublished Protocol regarding consulta- 
tion, you and M. Naggiar should try for formula which will not specifically 
name any States and which would be wide enough to cover any other 
European State which may be the victim of aggression. If, however, M. 
Molotov resists this, you and M. Naggiar should put forward your formula 
contained in paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 159,2 with Luxemburg added 
to the Netherlands and Switzerland. You should press strongly for the in- 
clusion of Luxemburg, but if M. Molotov objects to it you need not insist in 
the last resort. 

(4) As regards Article 6, you are authorised if and when you think it 
desirable to tell M. Molotov that we would be ready without further delay 
to start technical discussions at whatever place should be agreed as most 
convenient, without waiting for signature of Agreement. I leave it to your 
discretion as to the moment for making this offer, which must at this stage be 
clearly conditional upon M. Molotov abandoning his demand for simul- 
taneous signature of the political and military Agreements, and meeting us 
as regards Article 1. 


1 No. 312. 2 No. 285. 


No. 330 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 15, 6.15 p.m.) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [R 5808/661/67] 
ISTANBUL, July 15, 1939, 4.50 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 327.1 


On receipt of your telegram No. 2? I requested the Counsellor to inform 
the Secretary-General in Angora. 
1 This reference is incorrect. It has not been possible to discover what the correct refer- 


ence should be. 
2 No. 299. 
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2. Secretary-General expressed some disappointment as he anticipated 
that the result of tripartite proceedings would be to cause inevitable delay. 
He further enquired whether the final Agreement was also to be tripartite. 
Counsellor replied that, judging from your telegram No. 2, this looked likely. 

3. I feel compelled to draw attention to the risk of creating bad feeling 
here if we and the French Government decide on tripartite procedure and 
then inform the Turkish Government of our decision. The Turks will 
naturally expect to be consulted on equal terms and would I think resent 
the failure to do this although their feelings might be mitigated if some com- 
munication could be made to them in due course explaining that in view of 
close relations with the French Government on all matters we feel that this 
procedure is the most practicable and indeed the only possible one. 


No. 331 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 16, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic [E 5062/43/44) 
ISTANBUL, July 15, 1939, 10.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 12.! 

In the first place I would offer the following comments on certain of the 
points raised by the Turkish Government as indicated in paragraph 5 of my 
above-mentioned telegram. These comments have been drawn up in con- 
sultation with my Commercial Secretary. 

2. Point 1. (a) The sum of £35,000,000 mentioned does not appear 
exaggerated as representing what is necessary to bring the Turkish armed 
forces up to a reasonable stage of up-to-date equipment necessary to face a 
modern enemy of any large scale. 

(b) If it is necessary for Turkey to order munitions in the United States, 
Belgium or Sweden she should explore the possibility of obtaining the neces- 
sary credits from those countries. 

(c) Suggestion in the last sentence under point 1 in my telegram hardly 
appears reasonable. 

Point 2. Figure previously mentioned has been eight million pounds (see 
my predecessor’s letter to you of (? October 13)).2 There is an underlying 
though undefined suggestion in the Turkish communication that the Turkish 
Government are contemplating devaluation. Local press is also writing in 
favour of it. In my opinion this deserves the maximum degree of encourage- 
ment and should be facilitated as the best solution of our present commercial 
difficulties and also on account of the excellent feeling which would be 
created by detaching Turkey from the German commercial system. But as 
other free currency countries stand to benefit equally with ourselves and 
France why should they not furnish some of the necessary gold cover (e.g. the 
United States) ? 

1 No. 320. 2 Not printed, 
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Point 3. Turkish demands are overstated. The amounts blocked in various 
clearings excluding Czecho-Slovakia are about £4,000,000. 

Point 4. Not unreasonable in the circumstances. 

Point 5. I would venture to reiterate the importance which I attach to 
the purchase of Turkish tobacco and suggest that, from the point of view of 
advertisement and sale, there could be no more favourable moment than the 
present. 

Points 6 and 7. I consider it by no means certain that Germany can afford 
to dispense with the Turkish market—as indicated by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in speech reported in my despatch No. 3863 German trade seems to be 
continuing with the exception of the supply to Turkey of big guns. My im- 
pression is that Germany will take no drastic action until the terms of the 
definitive agreement are known. What the Turks fear is that Germany will 
cut off purchases at the psychological moment when seasonal produce is 
ready for sale. 

3. In the second place it appears to me that the whole question of financial 
and economic assistance to Turkey is so complicated that it can only be 
satisfactorily dealt with by the despatch to the United Kingdom of a strong 
financial and commercial mission from Turkey and I think it would be useful 
if such a mission were accompanied by my Commercial Secretary. There is 
at present in Paris a Turkish Commercial Mission (see Paris despatch 
No. 8643) negotiating a revision of the Franco-Turkish Trade and Clearing 
Agreement. This Mission might form a basis but it would need considerable 
strengthening. 

4. Thirdly it seems impossible for these negotiations to be divorced from 
those connected with the present state of the Anglo-Turkish trade in general 
(see your despatch No. 3493). I have so far made no communication to the 
Turkish Government on that despatch (a) because you have asked for my 
observations, (b) because the substance has already been given to the Turkish 
Commercial Secretary in London, and (c) because your instructions are based 
upon the hypothesis that the Turkish Government are unwilling to devalue 
Turkish currency. Communication summarised in my telegram No. 12 
points in the opposite direction and it would therefore appear that the whole 
question will need re-examination in the light of the proposals summarised 
in that telegram. 


3 Not printed. 


No. 332 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 19) 


No. 815 [C 10068/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 15, 1939 
My Lord, 


I took the opportunity of a visit to the State Secretary yesterday to mention 
to him that I had been informed by a director of Unilevers that one of the 
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Under-Secretaries at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Keppler, had told 
him that Herr Hitler was convinced that England would never fight over 
Danzig. 

2. I said to Baron Weizsäcker that when I was in London I had assured 
Your Lordship and the Prime Minister that Herr Hitler could not possibly be 
in any doubt as to the facts of the case, namely, that, if Germany by unilateral 
action at Danzig in any form compelled the Poles to resist, Britain would at 
once come to their assistance. He (Baron Weizsäcker) could not himself be 
under any misapprehension on the subject, and it seemed to me highly un- 
desirable that a member of his Department should talk in this misleading 
fashion. That sort of remark would be repeated in London, and would once 
more make His Majesty’s Government wonder what further steps they could 
take to convince Herr Hitler that they were in earnest. It was solely because 
they doubted whether Hitler was correctly informed on this point that they 
continued to reiterate their determination to resist force by force in future. 
If Hitler wanted war, it was quite simple. He had only to tell the Danzigers 
to proclaim the reattachment of the Free City to Germany. Obviously that 
would put the onus of action on the Poles, but not even that would cause us 
to hesitate to support them, if Germany attacked them, since we would realise 
quite well that the Senate at Danzig would only adopt such a resolution on 
the direct order of the Chancellor. 

3. Baron Weizsäcker observed that he was not so certain that the Senate 
would not act one day of its own accord. I told him that I could not possibly 
believe that, especially as I clearly realised that the Senate would have already 
so acted if it had not been for Hitler’s orders to the contrary. That he had 
given those orders was one of the chief grounds for my belief that Hitler still 
sought a peaceable solution of this question. Nor did the State Secretary 
demur to this. 

4. As regards my general observations, Baron Weizsäcker said that Dr. 
Keppler, who had been in the early days a kind of economic adviser of 
Hitler’s and still saw him occasionally at long intervals, was an honest but a 
stupid man, He was also in fairly close relations with Herr von Ribbentrop. 
Without knowing exactly what he had said to Mr. Rykens, he could not 
express an opinion. There wre, he said, so many distinctions about a state- 
ment to the effect that England would not go to war over Danzig. Anybody, 
including Hitler himself, might well say that England did not wish to fight 
about Danzig and it would be true. Nor did Germany. Anybody, including 
Hitler, might say that one day Danzig would revert without war to Germany, 
and that might equally be true as the result of a pacific settlement with the 
Poles in their own true interests. 

5. I admitted that there were possibilities of twisting the facts. Yet these 
were, I said, plain enough, and His Majesty’s Government could never be 
reproached this time, as they had been in 1914; of not having made their 
position clear beyond all doubt. If Hitler wanted war, he knew exactly how 
he could bring it about. Baron Weizsäcker replied to this that he would also 
draw a distinction about the position in 1914. He had never reproached Sir 
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Edward Grey for not having publicly announced British intentions at that 
time. The fault, in his opinion, had been that His Majesty’s Government had 
not made them known privately to the German Government before it was 
too late. Why did His Majesty’s Government today insist all the time upon 
these public utterances? If something had to be said to Hitler, why could it 
not be said privately without all the world being kept informed? That had 
been the mistake last year during the Czech crisis. Public warnings only 
made it more diflicult for Hitler to heed them. 

6. Though I appreciate personally the force of this hint of the State 
Secretary’s in favour of the private communication rather than the public 
warning, I confined myself to replying that one of our main causes for anxiety 
in England was our belief that disagreeable facts were withheld from Hitler 
by those who were responsible for making them known to him. To this 
Baron Weizsacker replied that, while he could not tell me what reports the 
Chancellor read or did not read, Hitler was influenced by nobody, but re- 
garded situations as a whole and was guided solely by his own appreciations 
of them. He admitted, however, that it was a great handicap that Hitler, 
except for his brief visits to Italy, knew no country except his own. 

7. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Chargé d'Affaires 
at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 333 
Mr. Shepherd! (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 17, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 80 Telegraphic [C 10055/54/18] 


DANZIG, July 17, 1939, 7.23 p.m. 

High Commissioner told me today that before leaving for Berchtesgaden 
the Gauleiter had suggested that former should ask him and the Polish Com- 
missioner-General to dinner. It was expected that the following points would 
be brought up by Gauleiter :— 

(1) Evacuation of Westerplatte by Poland. 

(2) Protest against infringement of an agreement between Poland and 
Danzig in that the Poles had been passing troops by rail at night 
through Danzig to Gdynia without the stipulated previous five days’ 
notice. 

(3) Warning by Gauleiter that unless this practice ceased, he would use 
forces he now had to stop and empty any such train, 

2. Gauleiter proposed to obtain Hitler’s approval for a meeting with the 
Commissioner, who for his part wished first to obtain the consent of his 
Foreign Minister and instructions as to the answers he should make if the 
above points were raised. 

3. Nothing further regarding the meeting has been heard from Gauleiter 


1 Mr. F. M. Shepherd. See No, 201, note 2. 
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since his return to Danzig. It is clear the third point contains elements of 
danger. 

4. High Commissioner arranged today for a meeting at lunch between 
the President of the Senate and the Polish Commissioner-General. At the 
last moment the President sent round to ask if Smogozcheski [sic],* the editor 
of ‘Gazeta Polska’, who is understood to be a power behind the Polish propa- 
ganda, could also be present and this was agreed though it was regarded by 
the High Commissioner as a somewhat curious request. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


2 This name should be Smogorzewski. 


No. 334 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 


No. 476 [C 10053/1110/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 17, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador asked to see me this evening about the Anglo- 
Polish financial negotiations and left with me the enclosed document which 
he asked should be regarded as a verbal communication. 

2. Count Raczynski, who was distressed to the point of incoherence, said 
that these negotiations seemed to have reached an impasse, and that unless 
there could be some modification in the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the Polish Government would be obliged to consider them as partly 
unsuccessful. The Polish Government wished to proceed with the negotia- 
tions for credits for goods, but, as regards the loan, they could not accept the 
conditions which His Majesty’s Government had squght to impose. The 
Polish Government had felt that they should make a great effort mainly 
military in character, but the amount which had been offered to them was 
insufficient to enable them to take decisions of wide scope. If now His 
Majesty’s Government sought to maintain their requirements in regard to 
the devaluation of the Polish currency, and if the credits offered could not be 
used to cover purchases of goods from other countries, the Polish Government 
felt it useless to proceed with the negotiations. 

3. Count Raczynski further supplemented the verbal communication 
which he had been instructed to make by saying that the Polish Government 
had felt that they were being squeezed in regard to the coal question.’ He 
thought that a formula had now been reached to meet this question, but the 
matter had been presented in an imperative tone, and the Polish Govern- 
ment felt that in insisting on the maintenance of the coal Agreement His 
Majesty’s Government were taking away with one hand what they were 
offering with the other, since the sale of Polish coal was one of the principal 
Polish sources of foreign exchange. 

4. In conclusion, Count Raczynski said that the Polish Government were 


1 See No. 222, note 2. 
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anxious to have a decision in principle as soon as possible. If that decision 
was negative, they desired to recall Colonel Koc. 

5. I told the Ambassador that I could not give a final opinion on the repre- 
sentations which he had made, but that I would immediately consult the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I should be very sorry to think that any im- 
pression might have existed in the mind of the Polish Government that the 
question had in any way been handled without due consideration of the 
feelings or difficulties of the Polish Government. The matter which was 
constantly uppermost in the mind of His Majesty’s Government was how to 
make the best use possible of their resources to assist the common purpose. 
In considering the Polish desiderata they were bound to take account of the 
repercussions on their own financial position and on the other countries who 
were also asking them for financial assistance. His Majesty’s Government felt 
able to treat the Polish Government, as I hoped they would always treat us, 
with the frankness of friends, and I hoped that the Ambassador would, if he 
thought necessary, reassure his Government in this respect. 

6. I then told the Ambassador that if the question of the loan was to be 
settled the agreement must, for parliamentary reasons, be made quickly. 
Colonel Koc had been informed that His Majesty’s Government would want 
to examine the general monetary position before giving a loan, and it was 
understood that a special delegation would be sent from Poland for this 
purpose. It was a natural preoccupation of His Majesty’s Government lest 
the financial credits should be dissipated without increasing the stability of 
the general position. I understood that the French Government took a 
similar view. I was very doubtful whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would feel able to modify the conditions which it had been desired to attach 
to the grant of financial assistance, and I urged the Ambassador to endeavour 
to obtain the authority of his Government to sign the Agreement and to send 
a delegation over as quickly as possible to discuss outstanding matters. 

7. Count Raczynski replied that, while the Minister of Finance had 
certainly been prepared at one time to send a delegation, he now had the 
impression that he would be less willing to do so if the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government remained unmodified. 

8. In conclusion, the Ambassador said that he was greatly depressed by 
the turn which events had taken and begged me to give him a reply at the 
earliest possible moment which would enable him to take up the matter afresh 
with his Government. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


EncLosuRe IN No. 334 


LONDRES, le 17 juillet, 1939 
Pour Mémoire 


La collaboration politique entre le Gouvernement polonais et le Gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté Britannique servit de base à l'échange de vues de ces deux 
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Gouvernements au sujet de crédits financiers et de crédits pour matériaux 
destinés à augmentation effective du potentiel de guerre de la Pologne. 

Le desideratum de crédits financiers a été présenté du côté polonais en vue 
du fait que ces crédits offraient le moyen d’une utilisation plus complète du 
potentiel de l’industrie de guerre polonaise par l’augmentation de sa produc- 
tion et l'acquisition de matières premières indispensables. Cette méthode 
présente l’avantage de mener le plus rapidement au but désiré et ceci 
d'autant plus que, ainsi qu’il est apparu au cours des pourparlers récents, les 
Gouvernements britannique et français ne peuvent satisfaire à nos besoins par 
rapport au matériel de guerre que dans une mesure limitée. 

C’est à la suite d’une entente avec le Gouvernement britannique que le 
Gouvernement polonais a envoyé à Londres M. Adam Koc comme son 
délégué, en le chargeant des négociations à cet effet. \ 

Le Gouvernement polonais se voit forcé de constater qu’au cours des pour- 
parlers le négociateur britannique n’offrit point de propositions pratiques 
répondant aux nécessités exposées plus haut. Il présenta d’autre part à la 
Pologne des demandes onéreuses et sans rapport direct avec le but envisagé. 

La demande d’une réforme du système monétaire polonais mise en avant 
au cours des conversations, soulève un problème d’une grande importance 
hors de toute proportion avec le montant de la somme mentionnée au cours 
des pourparlers par les négociateurs britannique et français. 

Il est à noter que les sommes qui nous sont proposées et à l'emploi desquelles 
le Royaume-Uni pose des conditions que malheureusement nous ne pourrions 
accepter, sont à peine égales à la somme des dépenses allouées mensuellement 
par le Gouvernement polonais à la défense du pays. 

Dans ces conditions le Gouvernement polonais se voit obligé de considérer 
la décision du Gouvernement britannique communiquée à M. Koc comme 
équivalent à un refus d’octroi à la Pologne de crédits financiers. La dernière 
proposition qui nous a été faite n’est pas acceptable pour la Pologne. Elle ne 
pourrait même pas être adoptée comme base de discussion. Si cette décision 
britannique était définitive, la continuation des négociations relatives aux 
crédits financiers deviendrait sans objet. Si, d’autre part, le Gouvernement 
britannique jugeait possible de modifier l'attitude adoptée par son repré- 
sentant au cours des négociations, il serait de l'avis du Gouvernement polonais 
nécessaire dans ce cas de retenir une telle forme seulement de crédit qui com- 
porterait le transfert de sommes nécessaires à l’utilisation des ressources de 
l'industrie de guerre polonaise et l’achat de matières premières et de matériel 
de guerre (en dehors des quantités comprises dans les crédits en marchan- 
dises) là où la livraison pourrait être assurée en temps utile. Le problème du 
système monétaire de la Pologne pourrait être à l’avenir l’objet d’un échange 
de vue amical au moment où les circonstances rendraient un tel échange 
possible. 

L'Ambassadeur de Pologne serait très reconnaissant au Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté pour une réponse couvrant l’ensemble du problème et il se permet 
d’attirer l’attention de ce Gouvernement sur la nécessité qui s'impose 
d’éclaircir la situation avec un maximum d'urgence. 
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Tout en attendant la décision du Gouvernement britannique au sujet des 
crédits financiers, l’ Ambassadeur de Pologneserait reconnaissant au Gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté si les pourparlers concernant les crédits en marchandises 
pouvaient de leur côté être pris en main et rapidement menés à bonne fin. 


No. 335 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20) 
No. 820 [C 10r15/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 17, 1939 
My Lord, 

According to the information at my disposal, though the exact figures are 
probably better known at the War Office than to this Embassy, there are 
under arms in Germany today somewhat over 1 million soldiers of the regular 
army, to which must be added an estimated number of approximately 
600,000 reservists class I, ‘E?’ reservists! and Landwehr temporarily serving 
with the colours. Roughly speaking, by the middle of August the number 
under training will probably be substantially increased, since there is evidence 
to show that the ‘E’ reservists who were called up in May for three months 
are being retained this time for an additional month, i.e., till the middle of 
September. My French colleague puts this increase as high as 2 million, 
including the active army. 

2. However formidable this figure may sound, the problem for the 
Germans is not their man-power. Every able-bodied male in Germany be- 
tween 18 and 50 is a potential soldier, even though to some extent only 
partially trained. The real question is one of material. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, Germany today has available roughly 130 divisions equipped on a 
first-class scale. She could of course equip a larger number of divisions on a 
lower scale, although for these a limiting factor might be trained officers and 
n.c.o.s. There is some evidence to believe that in order to face a world war 
the German military authorities insist on 160 divisions equipped on a first- 
class scale as a minimum with which to begin hostilities. I am informed that 
she can equip fifteen to seventeen new divisions yearly, i.e., the figure of 160 
can easily be reached in two years’ time. Personally, though without any 
expert knowledge, but having regard to the intensity of Germany’s prepara- 
tions, I feel that we should be prepared for that figure to be reached next year 
rather than in the year after. 

3. I spoke to the State Secretary a few days ago on the subject of these 
military preparations. His reply was that, comparatively speaking, both 
France and Poland were today mobilised to a far greater extent than Ger- 
many. He quoted as a proof of this fact that his own work would be infinitely 
greater than it actually was if Germany was mobilising to any serious extent. 
He also mentioned that his Government had very accurate reports on all that 
the French and Poles were doing in this respect. 


1 i.e, officers retired from the German army before 1933 and recalled for special duties. 
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4. Coupled with his appreciation of Herr Hitler’s intentions, as reported 
in my telegram No. 406? of the 15th July, Baron Weizsacker’s remarks were 
interesting in that they tend to confirm that, subject to unforeseen incidents, 
Hitler’s present intention is not to force an issue this year. That is my own 
impression, though I realise how easily any forecast can be upset by events 
over which one has no control. Moreover, the fact cannot be overlooked that 
the number of reservists now under training and, indeed, the general military 
preparations in this country mean that the mobilisation of the German army 
could be effected at the shortest possible notice and practically without 
warning. 

5. As you are aware, I have always held the view that the militaristic 
preparations at Danzig were largely defensive, though not purely so. Their 
object is probably twofold: on the one hand, legitimately defensive, i.e., 
against any unprovoked Polish raid on the Free City; on the other, illegiti- 
mately, namely, to protect the city, if only for a few hours, from Polish inter- 
vention as the result of provocative and unconstitutional action on the part 
of the Germans in Danzig itself. 

6. Though the Germans profess to believe the former danger—and it 
cannot be entirely excluded since Polish generals have been known since the 
war to act on their own initiative—the latter is, of course, by far the greater. 
Herr Forster has just been to see the Chancellor at Berchtesgaden and his 
attitude on his return to Danzig may be significant. I made it, however, plain 
to the Secretary of State a few days ago and again today that we regarded 
Hitler as responsible for the behaviour of the Danzigers, and that a provoca- 
tive unconstitutional act would not be less a casus belli for us than a direct 
German attack. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Warsaw and Danzig. 

I have, &c., 


Nevite HENDERSON 
2 No. 328. 


No. 336 
Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22) 
No. 126 [C 10227/54/18] 

THE VATICAN, July 17, 1939 

My Lord, 
With reference to my despatch No. 1241 of July 10, reporting the delivery 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State of the communication contained in your 
telegram No. 242 of July 7 on the subject of the Danzig situation, I have the 


honour to transmit herewith a Most Confidential Note which I have re- 
ceived from His Eminence in reply. 


1 No. 287. 2 No. 262. 
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2. After stating that the Pope had taken cognizance of the view of His 
Majesty’s Government with the greatest interest and that His Holiness de- 
sired to be conveyed to you his appreciation of the courtesy displayed towards 
him by His Majesty’s Government, the Cardinal, who adds an expression of 
his own thanks, proceeds to recapitulate the action hitherto taken by the 
Vatican in connection with the Danzig question. 

3. His Eminence showed me the draft of his Note on July 15 and told 
me that he had written it himself; his intention was obviously to reciprocate 
the courtesy and confidence displayed by His Majesty’s Government towards 
the Vatican by an equally frank exposition of the attitude and activities of the 
Holy See. I am sure that his account may be taken as complete and that 
reports of other action or intervention may be dismissed. 

4. You will observe that in paragraph 4 His Eminence once again re- 
pudiates any intention on the part of the Holy See to advance concrete 
proposals for a settlement. It is of interest that in paragraph 5 he states that 
at the beginning of June the Pope urged Mussolini to use his influence with 
Hitler in favour of moderation and that in paragraph 6 he reports the receipt 
of an assurance ‘de source sérieuse’ that Germany had no intention of attack- 
ing Poland. I should imagine that the ‘source sérieuse’ would have been 
Mussolini, for if the assurance had been given by Hitler to the Papal Nuncio 
in Berlin I should think His Eminence would have said so. (It is, of course, 
questionable whether Hitler’s own words can be regarded as a serious source 
of information in regard to his future actions.) 

5. As regards the warnings which His Eminence conveyed to the Italian 
and German Governments concerning the inevitability of war in the event 
of an attempt to solve the Danzig question by force, his reference in para- 
graph 10 to those in Hitler’s entourage who might nourish illusions on this 
score is particularly pertinent and praiseworthy. 

6. I think that the Pope and his Secretary of State should be given credit 
for their evident desire to be open and frank with His Majesty’s Government 
in regard to their actions and intentions, and to the limitations upon both. 
For this frankness, which is hardly a tradition of Vatican diplomacy, I am 
inclined to give the major credit to Cardinal Maglione, who has often im- 
pressed upon me his consistently good relations with Representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government at his diplomatic posts abroad. 

7. I would beg that his communication may be treated as most confidential. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
the Quirinal. 

I have, &c., 
D. G. OSBORNE 
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ENcLosuRE IN No. 336 
Très confidentielle 


SEGRETERIA DI STATO 
DI SUA SANTITA 


DAL VATICANO le 15 juillet 1939 


Excellence, 

J'ai l'honneur d’accuser réception des deux lettres, en date respectivement 
des g et 10 de ce mois, que Votre Excellence a bien voulu m'adresser, la 
première personnelle et confidentielle, la seconde portant NN. 38/46/39, 
lettres par lesquelles Votre Excellence, comme Elle en avait été chargée par 
Lord Halifax, Secrétaire d'État aux Affaires Étrangères de Grande-Bretagne, 
signalait au Saint-Siège le point de vue de Londres au sujet du problème de 
Dantzig. 

2, Je me suis empressé de soumettre au Saint-Père cette information. Sa 
Sainteté en a pris connaissance avec le plus vif intérêt et a exprimé en même 
temps le désir que Votre Excellence fasse parvenir à Lord Halifax l’expres- 
sion de Son auguste gratitude pour la délicate attention dont a fait preuve à 
Son endroit le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique. 

3. Je me permets d'ajouter mes plus vifs remerciements. 

4. En ce qui concerne la tension germano-polonaise et à titre de confirma- 
tion de ce que j'ai déjà eu l’occasion de communiquer à Votre Excellence, j'ai 
l’avantage de Lui faire savoir que le Saint-Siège n’a jamais jugé ni ne juge 
opportun de proposer, de sa propre initiative, aux deux Gouvernements 
intéressés une solution concrète du problème. Il a cru, au contraire, devoir 
se limiter à recommander aux deux hautes parties en cause de s'occuper de la 
question avec mouération et calme. 

5. Après les démarches faites à Berlin et à Varsovie en ce sens au cours du 
mois de mai, démarches que Votre Excellence et Son Gouvernement con- 
naissent parfaitement, le Saint-Siège jugea devoir insister sur ses recom- 
mandations. Sa Sainteté fit savoir au Chef du Gouvernement Italien, S. Exc. 
M. Mussolini, que, pour la cause de la paix, il serait fort utile qu’il usât de sa 
grande influence auprès du Chancelier Hitler et du Gouvernement Allemand 
en vue d'obtenir que la question de Dantzig fût traitée avec le calme que la 
délicate situation internationale rendait plus que jamais nécessaire (premiers 
jours de juin). 

6. Peu après, ayant reçu de source sérieuse l’assurance que l'Allemagne 
n'avait pas l'intention d'attaquer la Pologne, je jugeai utile d’en avertir 
confidentiellement le Gouvernement Polonais, par l'intermédiaire du Nonce 
Apostolique, S. Exc. Monseigneur Cortesi, que je priai (16 juin passé) de re- 
nouveler à cette occasion au dit Gouvernement les conseils de prudence et de 
modération qui lui avaient déjà été transmis au nom de Sa Sainteté. 

7. Monseigneur Cortesi me répondit le 22 du même mois de juin que 
S. Exc. le Ministre Beck lui avait entre autres déclaré que ‘la Pologne con- 
tinuera à tenir la ligne de conduite de prudence et de modération observée 
jusqu’à présent, nonobstant les continuels incidents provoqués intentionnelle- 
ment par l’autre partie”. 
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8. Tout cela fut par moi, le 1°% du mois courant, porté à la connaissance 
de S. Exc. Monseigneur Orsenigo, Nonce Apostolique à Berlin, non sans que 
j'ajoutasse en même temps que le Saint-Siège ne doutait pas qu’également du 
côté de l'Allemagne on conserverait le calme et la prudence nécessaires en 
des moments aussi délicats. 

9. Pour ce qui est maintenant de la ferme attitude du Gouvernement de 
Sa Majesté Britannique concernant la dite question de Dantzig, j'en étais 
bien informé. Et quand je craignis que la situation ne s’aggravat, je crus 
utile, à la suite de l’entretien que j'eus avec Votre Excellence le 30 juin 
dernier, de déclarer le 3 juillet suivant à S. Exc, Monsieur l'Ambassadeur 
d'Italie près le Saint-Siège — afin qu'il le portât à la connaissance de son 
Gouvernement, et ce dernier à celle du Gouvernement Allemand — que, au 
cas où l'Allemagne occuperait Dantzig, l'Angleterre était, comme la France, 
décidée à entrer en guerre. 

10. Enfin, le 7 de ce mois, par ordre de Sa Sainteté je répétai au sus- 
nommé Ambassadeur d'Italie que j'étais plus que jamais convaincu que 
l'Angleterre, comme la France, aurait déclaré la guerre à l'Allemagne à la 
première tentative qu’aurait faite cette dernière Puissance pour résoudre par 
la violence la question de Dantzig. J’ajoutai que dans l’entourage du Chan- 
celier Hitler il y avait peut-être encore des personnes qui nourrissaient des 
illusions à cet égard, mais qu’avec de semblables illusions se serait répétée 
l'erreur de jugement de 1914. 

11. Je suis sûr que l'Ambassadeur a rapporté à son Gouvernement ce 
dont je lui avais fait part. 

12. En terminant, je renouvelle le vœu que forment tous les hommes de 
bien et que Votre Excellence et Son Gouvernement ont sans nul doute au 
cœur: veuille le Seigneur bénir les efforts qui s’accomplissent pour le main- 
tien de la paix, et épargner au monde un conflit qui aurait de terribles et 
incalculables conséquences. 

Je profite volontiers de l’occasion pour renouveler à Votre Excellence 
l'expression de ma haute considération. 

L. Carp. MAGLIONE 


No. 337 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 17, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

In my telegram No. 406! I endeavoured to sum up, in accordance with the 
impressions which I derive from the best authorities here, the position as 
Hitler regards it for the moment. It is an unfortunate fact that he may 
change his mind tomorrow. Personally however I believe that he realises 
quite well today that he cannot make another coup without the grave risk of 
finding half the world in arms against him. He is not prepared to risk his 
life’s work on a single throw. He will consequently move cautiously. 

1 No. 328. 
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At the same time he is quite determined that in one form or another Danzig 
shall be reincorporated in Germany. He will never abandon that determina- 
tion. Nor will anything, I fear, ever convince me that the Poles are not 
supremely foolish, if they fail to make the best bargain now with Hitler him- 
self that they can. Danzig cannot be left as a running sore, otherwise, in the 
end, the Poles will lose the Corridor itself which is a much bigger question 
than Danzig and one in which the Germans are far more interested than 
Danzig itself. The last word in Germany is always with the army and no 
War Office could view the separation between its main country and one of its 
provinces without wishing to remove that hindrance. 

I feel most strongly that, if we are to have peace, we must put Danzig back 
into its proper perspective. In Germany it has become the stalking-horse for 
the Corridor: in England people believe that the incorporation of Danzig 
in Germany means taking it away from Poland. It is not even isolated in the 
middle of the Corridor, it is actually contiguous to East Prussia. It should 
not really be difficult to find an equitable solution, whereby every economic 
and strategic necessity would be reserved to Poland, while permitting the 
re-inclusion of the city as a Free City in East Prussia. 

I am just as alive as anybody else to the ‘suicide theory’ and to the im- 
possibility of trusting Hitler’s or, so far as that is concerned, any German’s 
word. Nevertheless it is my unshakeable conviction that a solution on those 
lines is entirely in Poland’s own interests, lying as she does between two such 
great bandit countries as Russia and Germany. Nor in saying that am I blind 
to the tragedy of Prague in March. I am not going to take up your time by 
discussing that but, baldly put, there was no hope for peace in Europe so long 
as there remained in Central Europe a hostile Bohemia situated in the heart 
of Germany. The mistake was not made at Munich, but at Versailles and by 
the whole policy of the Czechs, as abetted by France during the twenty years 
after the war. 

It is for the above reasons that I hope that General Ironside will be in- 
structed to preach hard common-sense to the Polish army leaders. Other- 
wise Poland will miss the tide: and I just hate to think of the many tides 
which have been missed during the past twenty years, simply from refusing 
to look facts in the face. 

In a sense all this is by the way since I began this letter with the intention 
of sending you the following paragraphs which I had drafted as part of my 
telegram No. 406 but which, on second thoughts I regarded as more suitable 
in a private letter. 

They ran as follows: 

‘If it is accepted that the position is as stated above (i.e. in my telegram 
No. 406), it should serve as a basis for serious consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government in the forming of their immediate policy. Once the negotia- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. have been concluded, would it not be expedient for 
His Majesty’s Government (a) to decide what useful steps can be taken not 
only in Britain but also in Poland with a view to encouraging the tempera- 
ture to drop, and (b) to instruct me to seek to ensure a corresponding attitude 
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in Germany? In other words, since we are living in a period which is as 
much war as peace, to work for an armistice to begin say from the beginning 
of next month. 

‘It equally goes without saying that in suggesting an armistice I am not 
proposing that we should relax a single detail of our rearmament organisa- 
tion. But I do mean that we should restrict ourselves to the “silent menace” 
and abstain from all public warnings, from all useless propaganda and pin- 
pricks, and so far as possible from all press polemics. 

‘Hitler must know now quite well where he stands. Whatever the upshot 
no historian will ever be able to say that His Majesty’s Government in 1939 
did not make their position absolutely clear. We have said “No” to the 
Dictator and it can never be made clearer by the use of further words. 
Moreover each additional one will only make it more difficult for Poles and 
Germans to get together, and, apart from further exciting the Poles, will 
merely discourage any readiness on the part of Germany to talk with them. 

‘Hitler, as has been so repeatedly stated, judges not by words but by deeds 
and acts. I cannot say with certainty that he reads German translations of 
Your Lordship’s or the Prime Minister’s speeches but I can assert with con- 
viction that he is kept fully acquainted with not only our own naval, military 
and air preparations but those of France and Poland as well. If there is one 
thing in this country to which the German inferiority complex does not apply 
it is the German army, and I have no doubt whatever that Hitler himself is 
convinced of its invincibility. Speeches and provocation might well have the 
effect of giving Hitler the impression that he was being humiliated. In that 
case he might well rely on the immediate successes of his army and fight 
rather than submit to open and public pressure. On the other hand evidence, 
derived from their own information, of the growing power of Great Britain 
in all fields is in itself far more likely to make Hitler and his advisers think 
twice before committing their country to armed action. 

‘If His Majesty’s Government agree that an armistice of words is the best 
course now to pursue with a view to minimising the risk of war this autumn, 
it stands to reason that we must cease all forms of propaganda against the 
head of the State such as the King-Hall letters or provocative broadcasts—it 
is either one thing or the other. If war is regarded as inevitable then no stone 
should be left unturned. If it is still hoped to avoid it, as I believe to be yet 
possible, then we should do nothing to make the position more difficult. 

‘If His Majesty’s Government accept the above view—and I do not see 
how our position is in any way weakened by its adoption—I would suggest 
that I be notified as to what steps you can take in England with this end in 
view. I would thereupon speak to German authorities and endeavour to 
secure their co-operation.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
(for the Ambassador) 
ADRIAN HOLMAN 
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No. 338 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 165 Telegraphic [C 10054/3356/18] 


moscow, July 18, 1939, 3.0 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 173." 

We had a meeting today? as M. Molotov was unable to receive us yester- 
day. 

2. After telling M. Molotov that we proposed as a concession to the Soviet 
Government’s general views to put definition of indirect aggression into 
Article 1 and even to consent to retaining words ‘direct and indirect’, I said 
His Majesty’s Government regarded it as of the greatest, and even decisive 
importance that the definition should be such as not to arouse suspicions of 
independent and neutral States and that I had received most precise in- 
structions as to the limits beyond which His Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to go in this matter. I said we were in agreement with the Soviet 
Government regarding the case where a Government under threat of force 
from an aggressor took action against its will in the sense which entailed the 
loss of independence or neutrality but we must avoid anything capable of 
being interpreted as an intention of interfering in another country’s internal 
affairs. Formula must provide for a case where there existed a threat of 
force and where independence or neutrality was thereby imperilled, but 
nothing vaguer or more far-reaching could be accepted. For these reasons 
His Majesty’s Government could not agree to the latest Soviet formula and 
I was instructed to press the Soviet Government urgently to accept our 
definition which, if carefully and impartially examined, would be seen to 
cover all that was required and all that was legitimate. 

3. M. Molotov said that our formula was inacceptable: it was too vague 
and too restricted. In reply to a question he said that he must insist on the 
inclusion of the words ‘without threat of force’ (because otherwise formula 
would not cover a case like that of President Hacha who would have denied 
that he was acting under threat) and of the words ‘use of territory and forces’, 
After vainly protesting that his formula could be interpreted as empowering 
one signatory to drag the other signatories into hostilities if the third Govern- 
ment exercised its right to decide its own policy, I suggested that we were 
prepared to consider verbal changes in our formula so long as the substance 
was maintained. But he was not to be moved. Soviet definition represented 
official decision of his Government and he kept on pressing us to pass on to 
the next item on the agenda. 

4. We then submitted a new draft Protocol omitting the Netherlands and 
Switzerland from the lists of States but adding a general formula providing 
for consultation ‘in the event of aggression or threat of aggression by a Euro- 
pean Power against a European State not named in the foregoing list’. The 
remainder of formula being as in draft given in paragraph 3 of my telegram 


1 No. 329. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 17. 
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No. 159.3 French Ambassador explained that this draft Protocol was bound 
up with the draft we had submitted for Article 1 and that the two drafts stood 
together. We had noted that Soviet Government were not disposed to under- 
take obligations in respect of the Netherlands, Luxemburg or Switzerland 
notwithstanding that Great Britain and France were ready to undertake 
obligations in respect of the three Baltic States. That being so, His Majesty’s 
Government and French Government wished for some compensation. 
Proposal made by Soviet Government in their draft of the Protocol sub- 
mitted on July 9,4 namely to apply the agreement to the Netherlands and 
Switzerland in the event of Poland and Turkey concluding pacts of mutual 
assistance with the U.S.S.R., was not regarded by His Majesty’s Government 
and French Government as being adequate from this point of view. The two 
Governments therefore thought it better to introduce a general clause for 
consultation which would cover the Netherlands, Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land as well as any other European State not mentioned in the list which 
might be the victim of aggression. M. Molotov asked whether this formula 
would cover not only the States with which the Soviet Government were in 
diplomatic relations but also States with whom they had no diplomatic 
relations. We told him the formula was general in scope and would cover 
both categories. M. Molotov said that he noted with satisfaction that the 
two Governments were disposed to omit the Netherlands and Switzerland 
from the list and that he would consider the formula for consultation which 
they had submitted, though at first sight it raised doubts to his mind. 

5. M. Molotov then asked whether we had any further remarks to make 
on other points. We turned to Article 6 and put to him the arguments con- 
tained in paragraph 10 of your telegram No. 167.5 M. Molotov made it clear 
at once that the Soviet Government must insist upon simultaneous entry into 
force of political and military agreements. He said indeed that in Soviet 
conception there would not be two agreements (a political and a military 
agreement) but a single Politico-Military Agreement. The political part 
would have no existence without the military agreement. The Soviet 
Government wished to have military obligations and contributions on each 
side clearly settled. On this point there should be no misunderstanding. 
Unless His Majesty’s Government and French Government could agree that 
political and military parts of the agreement between the three countries 
should form one organic and inseparable whole there was no point in pur- 
suing the present conversations. He begged us to put this point to our 
Governments and proposed that further discussion should be adjourned until 
an understanding on this point had been reached. He alleged that it had 
been throughout the idea of Soviet Government that there should be a single 
Politico-Military Agreement and that the idea of separating the two agree- 
ments had been introduced into the discussions at a later stage. In the 
circumstances we did not think that any useful purpose would be served by 
arguing about this extremely debatable assertion. 

6. He said that if this point of fundamental principle could be settled the 

3 No, 285. 4 See No. 282. s No. 298. 
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question as to how agreement on the text of political articles was to be re- 
corded was a technical matter of secondary importance. We reminded him 
that he had agreed at our last meeting that the political articles might be 
initialled when agreement had been reached on them and that statements 
might be made in public by the Governments concerned giving the substance 
of the articles on which agreement had been reached. M. Molotov did not 
however commit himself definitely to agree to this procedure. 

7. He put definite question whether or not His Majesty’s Government and 
French Government were really willing to open military conversations. We 
assured him that they were and the French Ambassador said he thought the 
French Government would be willing to begin military conversations at once 
without waiting for the signature of the political agreement. M. Molotov 
asked me my opinion and, basing myself on paragraph 4 of your telegram 
No, 173, I told him that we should be ready without further delay to start 
technical conversations, but only if agreement had been reached on the 
articles now under discussion. French Ambassador asked whether the idea 
of the Soviet Government was to open military conversations at once before 
conclusion of discussion on the political articles and parallel with those 
discussions. M. Molotov said that if the two Governments made an official 
proposal in this sense he thought that the Soviet Government might agree. 

8. He repeated that the question to which he asked us to obtain a definite 
answer was whether the two Governments were prepared to agree that 
political and military parts of the agreement should form one organic whole. 

g. M. Molotov then started to rise with the remark that our two Govern- 
ments’ decision on this question was the crucial point and that nothing else 
mattered much. I stopped him and begged to remind him of what I had said 
on the question of indirect aggression, which was of supreme importance to 
His Majesty’s Government. I said frankly that my reports on our latest 
conversations had produced a painful impression in London where it was felt 
that we were making fruitless concessions. Our stock of goodwill was not yet 
exhausted and His Majesty’s Government would give full consideration to 
Soviet views regarding Article 6: in return we hoped for similar goodwill in 
regard to definition of indirect aggression. In reply he gave me no informa- 
tion beyond general assurance of goodwill. 


No. 339 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 166 Telegraphic [C 10036/3356/18] 
moscow, July 18, 1939, 3.0 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

During discussion on Article 6, M. Molotov made great play with the 
fact (of which French Ambassador and I were unaware) that the British and 
French press were grossly misrepresenting the Soviet attitude and were 
alleging that the Soviet Government were demanding the conclusion of a 

1 No. 338. 
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preliminary military agreement in advance of the conclusion of a political 
agreement. He remarked with some asperity that the British and French 
press seemed to be au courant with the whole course of the negotiations, but at 
least they might refrain from calumnies of this kind. The Soviet Government 
were astonished that neither French nor His Majesty’s Government had 
thought fit to deny such false statements. We told him we had not seen these 
reports but that it was quite impossible for Governments to deny every false 
statement that appeared in the press. 


No. 340 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 228 Telegraphic [C 9965/1110/55] 


Your telegram No, 220: FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 


Polish Ambassador left verbal communication yesterday to general effect 
that while Polish Government wished to complete negotiations for com- 
mercial credits, they were unable to accept conditions attached to grant of 
financial credits. They consider proposals for devaluation out of proportion 
to the amount of assets offered and consider that limitations on free disposal 
of the credit negatives the purpose for which it is required. 

In these circumstances the Polish Government regard decision of His 
Majesty’s Government as equivalent to a refusal of credits and state that 
proposals communicated to Colonel Koc do not offer basis for discussion. 

Tf attitude of His Majesty’s Government could be modified, Polish Govern- 
ment suggest that credit should be employed to promote Polish war industry 
and the purchase of raw materials and war material wherever quick delivery 
can be obtained. Polish monetary system could be discussed at a later date. 

Polish Ambassador added that Polish Government also felt that they were 
being squeezed in regard to Anglo-Polish Coal Agreement, maintenance of 
which in present form would reduce Polish ability to acquire foreign ex- 
change. Formula has now been found disposing of this question for time 
being. 

Ambassador’s representations are under urgent consideration. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 327. 2 For a fuller account of this conversation, see No. 334. 


No. 341 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 221 Telegraphic [C 10089/1110/55] 


WARSAW, July 18, 1939, 7.30 p.m. 
Following from Sir E. Tronside.! 
I am certain that there will not be any hasty military action by the Poles 
1 General Sir E. Ironside arrived in Poland on July 17. He returned to England on 
July 21. 
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but at preliminary talks this morning both the Marshal and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs spoke to me with great seriousness regarding the financial 
negotiations in London. 

2. I will not repeat arguments which are well known to you but I would 
most strongly urge that, if possible, our conditions be modified or left for 
subsequent discussions. 

3. Military efforts of the Poles has [sic] been prodigious but there is no time 
to lose if money available is to be usefully spent by Poland in order (1) to 
deter Germany which is part of. . .2 making Herr Hitler realise that we are 
serious; (2) if war comes, to enable Poland to hold a German attack as long 
as possible. 

4. This loan is definitely for military purposes and will be so employed. 
As the men it is proposed to equip are already trained it will in case of war 
save British lives. 

2 The text is here uncertain, 


No. 342 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 167 Telegraphic [C 10091/3356/18] 
moscow, July 18, 1939, 8.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 165.1 

In view of unfavourable atmosphere we did not raise with M. Molotov 
the matters dealt with in point 1 of your telegram No. 173? since result might 
have been to throw Article 1 into the melting pot again. Material part of 
draft Article 1 which we submitted to him reads as follows:— 

‘As a result either (1) of aggression aimed by that Power against one of the 
three countries, or (2) of aggression aimed by that Power against any 
European State whose independence or neutrality the contracting country 
concerned feels obliged to defend against such aggression. 

‘It is agreed between the three contracting Governments that word 
“aggression” in paragraph 2 is to be understood as covering &c.’ 

Remainder of paragraphs in draft as given in paragraph 4 of your telegram 
No, 160.3 

! No. 338. 2 No. 329. 3 No. 253. 


No. 343 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 229 Telegraphic [C 9965/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 
The following is amplification of my telegram No, 228.1 
The Polish Ambassador handed me last night an aide-mémoire expressing 
his Government’s inability to accept the conditions for the financial credits 
1 No. 340. 
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offered by His Majesty’s Government. Following is summary: Main need of 
Polish Government is financial assistance for the purchase of raw materials 
and armaments. The proposals put forward do not meet these essential 
requirements and could not even be adopted as a basis of discussion, Unless 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared to change their mind, the discussions 
on this point had better be terminated. The only basis they could accept 
was that of credits freely transferable into any currency necessary to secure 
early delivery of raw materials and armaments, since this was the purpose for 
which Poland was asking for these credits. The question of monetary reform 
could be discussed in the future when circumstances are more favourable to 
such a discussion, but could not be regarded as relevant to financial credits 
of the amounts proposed. 

2. I have discussed the position with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
this afternoon he and I had a further discussion with the Polish Ambassador 
and M. Koc. We pointed out that His Majesty’s Government could not 
agree that the proceeds of the contemplated loan should be freely transferred 
into other currencies. This would seriously affect our own financial position 
having regard to the many demands for assistance from other countries which 
we have received. Moreover the Polish Government had emphasized the 
internal financial difficulties which it is facing and our credits were intended 
to provide a means for strengthening the internal monetary position rather 
then directly to meet the cost of foreign purchases. For this purpose, we con- 
sidered it essential to discover [sic ? discuss] the general monetary position in 
connexion with the credits either with Colonel Koc or with any special dele- 
gation sent to London for this purpose. 

3. The immediate question however was the signature of some agreement 
which could be submitted to Parliament. Ifa loan is to be made to Poland at 
all Parliamentary authority must be obtained during the next two weeks. 
There is no question of imposing any time limit, but for parliamentary 
reasons the necessary Bill with the Agreement scheduled must be presented 
during the next few days. We pointed out that the Agreement involves no 
obligation on the Polish Government and it is the first instance on record of 
any country refusing an offer of financial assistance from His Majesty’s 
Government. We urged the Polish Ambassador to obtain authority from his 
Government to sign and to arrange for the despatch of a delegation as soon 
as possible to settle the purposes for which the credits should be used. The 
Chancellor has given the Polish Ambassador a personal letter stressing these 
last points and mentioning that approval of use of credits is a normal require- 
ment, e.g., it applied to our war loan from the United States of America. 

4. I hope that you will take every opportunity to impress on the Polish 
Government that His Majesty’s Government have no intention of imposing 
arbitrary conditions or interfering in Polish internal affairs; all that we wish 
to do is to ensure that our aid should be effective part of a constructive plan 
for the improvement of the Polish monetary and economic system; and we 
are convinced that the proposals which we have made to this end would 
make it possible for the Polish Government to deal both with their internal 
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financial difficulties and with their shortage of foreign exchange. Our pro- 
posals are therefore directly designed to meet the ends which we both have in 
view. 

5. If you see no objection it might be useful if General Ironside, who has 
a letter from Sir F. Leith-Ross, could put the main points to the Marshal and 
urge him, in the general interests of Anglo-Polish co-operation in all spheres, 
to give instructions in the sense we propose. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 344 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 19) 


No. 327 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10105/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 18, 1939 

1. State Secretary invited me to call on him yesterday and told me that 
Herr von Ribbentrop had requested him to acquaint me with the substance 
of the German reply to the recent declaration made by M. Bonnet to the 
German Ambassador in Paris on the subject of Danzig.! Though Baron 
Weizsäcker confined himself to reading extracts in English translation and in 
his own words, style of communication struck me as being typically Ribben- 
trop’s.? 

2. Only passage in regard to which I made any special comment was one 
wherein German Government apparently denied Polish right to prevent by 
force any modification of present status quo of Free City. I reminded Baron 
Weizsäcker of Prime Minister’s statement on this point in the House of 
Commons on July 10° and said that it was clear that Danzig Senate would 
not act in such matter without prior authority of Hitler himself. I added that 
I was moreover quite certain that Hitler had given definite instructions to 
that effect. State Secretary’s comment thereon was that I seemed better 
informed than he was. I replied that I drew my conclusions from facts. 
I was of course unaware of what had now passed between Hitler and Forster 
at Munich but it was obvious that Danzig Senate would already before now 
have adopted reckless resolutions if it had been allowed to do so. The Free 
City had declared that it placed its fate in the hands of the German Führer 
and it could therefore take no initiative without the latter’s authority. State 
Secretary did not dissent to this. 

3. Though he did not actually say so, I understood from Baron Weiz- 
sicker that German reply to M. Bonnet was intended either as reply to 
Prime Minister’s statement of July 10 or to my own observations to State 
Secretary on July 14 (as recorded in my despatch No. 8155 of July 15) a 


1 See No. 212. 

2 The text of Herr von Ribbentrop’s letter to M. Bonnet of July 13 is printed in the French 
Yellow Book, No. 163. See also No. 471. 

3 See No. 293, note 1. 

4 A Foreign Office pencilled addition to the text at this point reads: ‘°? communication 
to me of”. 5 No. 332. 
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résumé of which he told me that he had sent to Ribbentrop. I also gathered 
that the latter had not been very pleased with them. 

4. I presume that actual text, which I did not see, will be communicated 
to you by French Government. I take it as constituting official counter- 
definition of German point of view. 


No. 345 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Orde (Riga) 


No. 203 [C 9759/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1939 
Sir, 

The Estonian Minister called at the Foreign Office on the 1oth July and 
left a memorandum about the Anglo-Soviet negotiations, of which a copy is 
enclosed herein. He said that the Estonian Government attached particular 
importance to paragraph 2 and underlined the words that ‘they could not 
admit the right of any foreign country to interfere with their internal affairs’. 

2. He enquired how the Anglo-Soviet negotiations were proceeding and 
he was informed that the question of ‘indirect aggression’ was one of the 
matters under discussion, as he had surmised from the press. As the full 
Soviet reply! had only just come in it was, however, impossible to give him 
any cut-and-dried impressions and M. Schmidt was referred in this con- 
nexion to the Prime Minister’s reply to questions in the House of Commons 
on July 10. 

3. M. Schmidt’s attention was also drawn to the Prime Minister’s reply, 
also on July 10, on the subject of the sovereignty of States and in particular 
the desire of the Baltic States to maintain their own independence. A copy 
of this question and answer is enclosed herein.? 

4. The Estonian Minister was gratified at the terms of this reply, but he 
showed great concern and was anxious to hear more intimate details of the 
negotiations. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


1 ie, the Soviet reply of July 9. See Nos. 281-2. 
2 Not printed. See Parl, Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 1783-4. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 345 


The Estonian Government have already had the opportunity of com- 
municating to His Majesty’s Government the views of the Estonian Govern- 
ment as to automatic assistance to be rendered to Estonia in certain cir- 
cumstances, a question which apparently still forms a subject of discussion 
in the course of negotiations proceeding between Great Britain, France and 
Soviet Russia. In view of various reports which have recently appeared in 
the press regarding these negotiations, the Estonian Government deem it 
advisable to restate their point of view: 

1. The Estonian Government have decided to adhere to a policy of strict 
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neutrality. They are determined to defend their neutrality with all the means 
at their disposal. In these circumstances they are compelled to consider any 
automatic assistance to Estonia, given without her request and consent, as 
non-consistent with Estonia’s neutrality, as well as with her sovereignty. 

2. According to press reports automatic assistance is also now contemplated 
in case of ‘indirect aggression’, a formula which might involve quite un- 
warranted and inadmissible interference in the internal affairs of another 
country. The Estonian Government, fully cognizant of Estonia’s sovereignty, 
could not admit the right of any foreign country to interfere in her internal 
affairs. 

3. The Estonian Government gladly recall the mutual confidence and 
friendly relations which exist between Great Britain and Estonia. They are 
deeply grateful to His Majesty’s Government for their willingness to under- 
stand and uphold the views of Estonia. The Estonian Government sincerely 
hope that His Majesty’s Government may still see their way not to introduce 
into the proposed agreement any dispositions of the nature mentioned above, 
which, in view of the Estonian Government, would, instead of contributing 
to stability in the Baltic region, only create anxiety and insecurity. 


No. 346 
Note from the French Embassy in London 


[C 10290/3356/18] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 18 juillet, 1939 

Au cours de l’entrevue qui a eu lieu hier entre M. Molotoff et les Ambas- 
sadeurs de Grande-Bretagne et de France,' le Commissaire des Affaires 
Étrangères a écarté la rédaction franco-britannique proposée pour l’article 1 
qu’il considère comme insuffisamment précise. Il s'est refusé à examiner 
toute autre formule à moins qu’elle ne fût présentée par les Gouvernements 
français et britannique eux-mêmes. D’autre part, M. Molotoff doit saisir son 
Gouvernement avant de donner une réponse définitive au sujet de la clause 
générale de consultation. 

Enfin, en ce qui concerne l’article 6, il a maintenu intégralement la posi- 
tion de son Gouvernement, prise définitivement, a-t-il dit, depuis le 2 juin. 
D'après lui, le traité politique doit ‘faire bloc’ avec la convention militaire. 
Il a ajouté que la continuation des pourparlers sur les points politiques encore 
en discussion serait inutile si les trois gouvernements ne se mettaient pas 
d’accord sur la rédaction de l’article 6. 

M. Georges Bonnet ayant pris connaissance de ces indications estime que, 
conformément aux instructions qu’il a précédemment envoyées à son repré- 
sentant à Moscou (communiquées au Foreign Office le 14 juillet),? il ne reste 
plus maintenant qu’à accepter la thèse russe sur l’article 6 et à faire état de 

1 See No. 338. 


2 It has not been possible to trace in the Foreign Office archives any communication 
of July 14 containing instructions to the French Ambassador in Moscow. The reference 


here may be to No. 316. 
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la disposition de la France et de l’Angleterre à entamer immédiatement des 
conversations techniques. La nécessité d’aboutir le plus rapidement possible 
sur des bases qui, sans être les meilleures que nous eussions souhaitées, 
n’entrainent pas altération essentielle de la substance même de l’accord, doit, 
aux yeux du Ministre des Affaires Étrangères français, primer toute autre 
considération secondaire. 

L'Ambassadeur de France se permet donc d’insister auprès du Principal 
Secrétaire d’État aux Affaires Étrangères afin que, aujourd’hui même si 
possible, des instructions soient envoyées à Moscou en ce sens. 

Une fois réglé ce point, faute duquel l’accord apparaît aujourd’hui comme 
impossible, M. Georges Bonnet estime qu’un dernier effort doit être tenté 
par les Ambassadeurs de Grande-Bretagne et de France en vue de faire 
accepter à M. Molotoff notre rédaction de l’article 1, modifiée au besoin, 
pour tenir compte du point de vue russe, par la suppression, à l’alinéa 2, des 
mots: ‘que l’un de ces trois pays aurait pris engagement d’assister contre 
une telle agression’ et, au paragraphe suivant, des mots: ‘sous la menace de 
la force’. Le texte serait alors rédigé comme il suit: 

‘Il est convenu entre les trois contractants que le mot “agression” au 
paragraphe 2 précédent doit être entendu comme “couvrant une action 
entraînant l'abandon, par l’État en question, de son indépendance ou de sa 
neutralité”. Au cas où le Commissaire soviétique persisterait à maintenir 
les lignes générales de sa définition de l’agression indirecte, les Ambas- 
sadeurs de France et d'Angleterre à Moscou pourraient être autorisés à 
proposer conjointement la suppression des mots: ‘sous la menace de la force 
ou sans une telle menace’. En ce cas, la formule soviétique se lirait comme 
suit: 

‘Le mot d’agression indirecte se réfère à une action exercée par l’État en 
question et qui entraînerait l’utilisation du territoire et des forces du dit État 
en vue d’une agression dirigée contre lui ou contre une des parties contrac- 
tantes, ce qui entrainerait la perte par cet Etat de son indépendance ou la 
violation de sa neutralité.’ 

Ainsi que l’a indiqué Lord Halifax dans les instructions qu’il a adressées 
à Sir William Seeds à la date du 12 de ce mois,3 ‘la pierre de touche reste 
toujours de savoir si l’État en question a ou n’a pas perdu son indépendance 
ou sa neutralité” Toutes les interprétations restent subordonnées à cette 
notion essentielle, et quoique sa rédaction soit loin d’être parfaite, la 
formule russe ne paraît pas dépasser la portée qui peut être attribuée à la 
nôtre. Elle couvre aussi bien la pression exercée de l’extérieur que l’action 
qui tendrait, à l’aide de complicités intérieures, à faire de l'État-tiers une 
base d’agression contre l’un des contractants. M. Georges Bonnet estime 
donc qu’en dernière analyse nos Ambassadeurs pourraient être autorisés 
à s’y rallier. 

Il croit souhaitable, d’autre part, qu’il soit alloué à nos Ambassadeurs une 
liberté d’action suffisante pour leur permettre d’assurer aux meilleures 
conditions possibles la conclusion définitive de l'accord. 

3 See No. 298. 
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No. 347 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin )to Viscount Halifax 


[C 10329/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 18, 1939 

I see from the German papers that there is some question of sending a 
British squadron of bombers to Poland as a sort of demonstration flight.! 

Though probably untrue, I feel it is my bounden duty to express the very 
definite opinion that, if such a course is meant merely as an intimidatory 
demonstration and is not a military necessity connected with our scheme of 
defence of Poland, it will be a grave mistake. 

It is very conceivable that the wise men of the future will say that we should 
have made war on Germany in 1939, just as many now say that we should 
have done in 1938. But unless and until I am informed to the contrary, I 
express my opinions on the basis that we wish to avoid war, if possible. 

If that is axiomatic, our right policy in my view is to show the utmost 
firmness combined with an absence of anything which can only be construed 
here as deliberate provocation or intention on our part to wage a preventive 
war or a fixed desire to humiliate Hitler himself. If we drive him into a 
corner he will not be able to extricate himself without war. 

Admittedly it is difficult to draw the line. Nevertheless exaggeration one 
way or the other is dangerous. Bomber squadrons to France and partial 
Fleet mobilisations in September are one thing, but bomber squadrons to 
Poland are another. Hitler may already believe that Britain means to make 
war on Germany in any case. If he does not, it will not take very much more 
to make him think so. He has the advantage of being able to take the initia- 
tive when and where he likes, if he is convinced of that. Nor, honestly, do I 
think it politic or even fair unduly to stimulate the Poles. 

Though it may be unwise to look too far ahead, one must also see beyond 
the immediate future. If Poland is the cause of an European war in which 
Germany is defeated I would not give a row of pins for Poland’s chance of 
keeping the Corridor, Posen or Silesia in the future. The hammer and the 
anvil will one day join forces nor can I envisage a Britain eternally tied up in 
Eastern Europe to the detriment of its interests and Empire overseas. 

I feel it is my duty in view of the grave issues involved to write you thus 
frankly. So many people, such as the Otto Strassers* and others of this 
world, are secking with intense pertinacity to drive us to war with Germany. 
I sometimes fear lest their campaign to that end may unduly influence our 
counsels at home. 

NEVILE HENDERSON 


1 Lord Halifax wrote to Sir N. Henderson on July 26 in reply to this letter that it had 
been ascertained from the Air Ministry that there was no truth in the report that British 
aircraft were to fly to Poland. 

2 Otto Strasser was founder of a revolutionary wing of the National Socialist Party. He 
left Germany in 1933. 
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No. 348 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 19, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [C 10140/54/18] 


DANZIG, July 19, 1939, 3-40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 80,' paragraph 4. 

Meeting between the President of the Senate and the Polish Commissioner- 
General, though useful resumption of friendly contact, led to nothing more 
than prospective settlement of some outstanding matters of local detail. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Berlin. 


1 No. 333. 


No. 349 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 174 Telegraphic [C 10036/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19, 1939, 4.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 166.1 

It is difficult to trace all these leakages but for your own information many 
of them emanate from the Tass representative here. 

2. Incidentally there does not appear to be much substantial difference in 
demanding that the entry into force of the political agreement be dependent 
on the conclusion of the military agreement and ‘demanding the conclusion 
ofa preliminary military agreement in advance of the conclusion of a political 
agreement’. In fact from your telegram No. 165? it now looks as if M. 
Molotov may even wish to leave the definition of indirect aggression over 
until the military conversations are concluded. 


1 No. 339. 2 No. 338. 


No. 350 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 222 Telegraphic [C 10144/1110/55] 


WARSAW, July 19, 1939, 7.35 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 228! and 229? have crossed my telegram No. 221.3 
General Ironside and I spoke to the Marshal and Colonel Beck again about 
this matter today on the lines of your telegram and Sir F. Leith-Ross’s memo- 
randum. I regret to say that we see no prospect that the Polish Government 
can be brought to accept the condition about transfer. They feel themselves 
in the presence of a military danger that may possibly come to a head in a 
month or six weeks. Money is immediately needed to meet this. The Marshal 
spoke with great feeling to General Ironside on the subject. 


1 No, 340. 2 No. 343. 3 No. 341. 
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No. 351 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 224 Telegraphic [C 10149/54/18] 


warsaw, July 19, 1939, 7.35 p.m. 
M. Beck mentioned to me yesterday that he thought it might be advisable 
in the near future to send a short Note to the Danzig Senate warning them 
that recent events (i.e. remilitarization) had not passed unnoticed. It would 
not, I gathered, call for any answer. He would of course consult His Majesty’s 
Government and French Government beforehand, and would hope that 
British and French representatives at Danzig would support representations 
of Polish Commissioner-General. 
Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 352 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [C 10157/3356/18] 


ISTANBUL, July 19, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me on July 19 what was the position in 
regard to negotiations with the Soviet Government remarking that it was 
some time since I had spoken to him about them. 

2. I gave him roughly the latest position outlined in your recent telegrams. 
I added that i had not mentioned these negotiations to him lately but that 
T had hesitated to do so as they had become so complicated and were subject 
to so many vicissitudes that I had been afraid of misleading him. I offered 
to telegraph and ask if you could give me any statement on the subject which 
I could pass on to him, His Excellency accepted this offer and I should be 
grateful therefore for any instructions as to what I may say. 

3. His Excellency told me that he had instructed the Turkish Ambassador 
in London to make similar enquiries. 

4. He said Soviet Government had also been less communicative recently 
though they kept in touch with him. 

5. Minister for Foreign Affairs attributes all our difficulties to the fact that 
on both sides we started with a background of mutual distrust which it takes 
very long to remove. I rather hesitate to suggest that His Excellency might 
be of assistance but of course he is in close relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 
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No. 353 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [C 10163/54/18] 


DANZIG, July 19, 1939, 10.50 p.m. 

Gauleiter Forster visited the High Commissioner at noon today, The 
latter has sent me in a personal and confidential form notes of conversation 
of which the following is a translation: (Begins) 

The Gauleiter told me the result of his interview with German Chancellor 
was as follows: 

1. There is no modification of German claims regarding Danzig and the 
Corridor as formulated in Chancellor’s speech to Reichstag.! 

2. Nothing will be done on the German side to provoke a conflict on this 
question. 

3. Question can wait if necessary until next year or even longer. 

4. The Gauleiter said that the Senate would henceforth seek intervention 
of High Commissioner in difficult questions which might arise between the 
Senate and Polish representative. This would, he said, terminate a war of 
notes which only poisons the situation but he added that ‘a single press in- 
discretion to the effect that the Senate and German Government are having 
recourse to politics would immediately terminate practice and more direct 
and consequently more dangerous method would again be applied’. He said 
verbatim ‘We are having recourse to High Commissioner and not to Geneva 
itself’. 

5. He requested High Commissioner to intervene officially at once in the 
matter of military trains not announced beforehand. Non-observance of this 
rule, which was established by an exchange of letters between the Senate and 
Polish representative in 1921, would have effect beyond local Danzig 
question and which [sic] would, for example, entail a modification of German 
usage announcing to Polish Government visit of warships to port of Danzig. 
In addition, according to information at disposal of Senate there were three 
hundred men at Westerplatte in place of one hundred agreed to. Forster 
gave his word of honour that there were at Danzig only a few anti-aircraft 
guns, anti-tank guns and light infantry guns—no heavy guns, not an in- 
vading German soldier—nobody but Danzigers and four German officers. 
He claimed that a sharp watch at the frontier was necessary by the extensive 
importation of weapons for three thousand Polish reservists resident in the 
district. 

6. Forster will publish an article which he had already read to me con- 
fidentially on the occasion of our last interview; when he said he would 
submit the question of publication to the Chancellor’s decision. This article 
underlines point of view announced in Reichstag speech. Forster declared 
that if repercussion of his article is not violent and if there is no incident, this 


1 On April 28. See Volume V of this Series, No. 314. 
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will put an end to all Danzig-Polish polemics and press would be ordered to 
drop the subject of Danzig completely. 

7. If there is a détente in situation, all military measures now taken in 
Danzig would be dropped. 

8. The Gauleiter promised his loyal collaboration. 

9. High Commissioner would be happy if it were possible to obtain (? from 
Poland)? a positive reaction in any formal matter which might arise in the 
near future so that new methods may be given a good initiation. 

10, High Commissioner requests Mr. Shepherd to be good enough to 
present this last point in the following way: 

It would be undesirable to mention to Poland a new method or a renewal 
of former activities of the High Commissioner which have fallen into disuse 
by fault of Polish Government as well as of Danzigers. Manceuvre is a deli- 
cate one which can only succeed by being put into practice and which would 
be ruined by an announcement to Poland of Senate’s intentions. Whole 
matter is symptomatic expression of a desire for a veiled retreat and if any 
suggestion is made to Poland that concessions are being made on formal 
points it is very important not to arouse either their tendency to triumph too 
soon or their . . .2 and susceptibility with regard to the part that the League 
of Natians can still play. 

11. The Gauleiter said that Hitler would have liked to take an opportunity 
to talk to the High Commissioner about the Danzig situation but that von 
Ribbentrop, who was present at the interview at Obersalzberg, had raised 
objections to which the Chancellor replied evasively ‘Well, it will be a little 
later, I will let you know’. 

End of translation. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 3 See also No. 375. 


No. 354 


Record of conversation between Sir H. Wilson and Dr. Wohliat 
on July 18, 1939" 
[C r0521/16/18] 

July 19, 1939 

I had a visit yesterday from Herr Wohltat.? He said that since he was last 
in London he had twice been back to Berlin, having spent some considerable 
time in Spain between the two visits. During his last visit to Berlin he formed 
the opinion that the position as between Great Britain and Germany had 
considerably deteriorated. He thought this was due to two main causes. The 
first was the continuance of the discussions with Russia which, he said, had 
intensified the belief that we were out for encirclement in the sense in which 
that word is understood by the German people. The second cause, he said, 


1 This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by Sir H. Wilson. 
2 Commissioner of the Four Year Plan. 
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was due to something which Lord Halifax had said which (according to 
Herr Wohltat’s informant) amounted to a declaration to the effect that 
Great Britain had reached the conclusion that the balance of power in 
Europe is in danger of being disturbed by Germany’s increasing strength and 
that, therefore, it is necessary for Great Britain to ‘down’ Germany if she can. 
(I asked Herr Wohltat to tell me where he found such a statement by the 
Secretary of State: he was unable to do so as he said he had not read Lord 
Halifax’s speech at Chatham House? and he was indeed acting on what he 
had been told. He referred to some notes which he had with him and as a re- 
sult said that the statement was made to him in Berlin on the rath July. I 
sent for a copy of the ‘Times containing Lord Halifax’s Chatham House 
speech and gave it to Herr Wohltat to take away with him.) 

Herr Wohltat said that one symptom of the deterioration was to be seen 
in the line taken by the military interests in Germany which was to the effect 
that, in view of what they alleged to be British policy, the best course was for 
them to start to fight now rather than wait until we perhaps were in a stronger 
position. 

I found that Herr Wohltat had not forgotten the line which I had taken in 
the conversation that I had with him when he was over here in June,* 
namely, that the actions which we had taken had been forced upon us by the 
fact that Germany had thought fit from time to time to be troublesome to her 
neighbours. He referred to the analogy that I had used about the residents 
in a street who were all willing to be neighbourly with one another, but did 
not like it if one of the householders made lots of nasty noises during the 
night and the next day went battering in the doors of some of the other 
residents. The rest of the people in the street were quite willing to be neigh- 
bourly, but, of course, they could not stand that kind of bullying. I reminded 
Herr Wohltat that he would find this quite clearly stated in the Prime 
Minister’s speeches and repeated again in Lord Halifax’s speech. 

I then asked Herr Wohltat what had happened when he went back to 
Berlin after the talk we had in June. He said that he had reported the con- 
versation to his chief, Göring, and, in reply to my question, he said that he 
had supplemented his oral statement by giving the Field-Marshal a written 
account of it. He went on to say that he had then had to go to Spain and that 
when he got back to Berlin, Goring had gone off on a visit somewhere else. 
The result was that he, Wohltat, did not know what, if anything, Goring did 
with the information that Wohltat had given him. He felt pretty sure, how- 
ever, that Göring would not have kept it to himself but would have taken it 
to Hitler. He added that he thought that Göring would have gone direct 
with it and would not have thought it necessary to consult Ribbentrop. 

At this stage Herr Wohltat brought up the idea with which we are now 
very familiar, namely, that somebody of standing should visit Hitler prepared 
to talk to him about the political, military and economic questions which 

3 On June 29. 

4 It has not been possible to trace a record of this conversation in the Foreign Office 
archives. 
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might be of interest to the two countries. He did not press this point and I 
then asked him whether he had himself done anything to make up what, at 
the earlier conversation, he called the ‘frame-work’ which, as he had said 
before, would have to be wide enough in scope to include a sufficient number 
of topics to make it acceptable as a whole to both countries. His reply was 
that, so far as Germany was concerned, the points that she would wish to 
discuss were all contained in Hitler's April speech at the Reichstag and that 
he, Wohltat, could point in that speech to the various topics. I said that I 
had read the speech but that it, of course, was very wordy and contained a 
large number of phrases which were not easily interpreted and it seemed to 
me that, ifit was his view that anything could be done, it would be necessary 
for him to put the points down in simple language. I did not press him to do 
this, as I was most anxious to maintain the position that had been adopted in 
the June conversation, namely, that we were not unduly apprehensive about 
things and that the initiative must come from the German side. I said that 
he would find in the Prime Minister’s speeches and in Lord Halifax’s recent 
speech plenty of material to enable him to understand the British position. 
He would find, for example, that, while it had been made abundantly clear 
what preparations we had made to carry out our undertakings, there was 
still an opportunity for co-operation (to quote one of the phrases used by 
Lord Halifax), so soon as conditions had been created that would make that 
co-operation feasible. 

As he was leaving, Herr Wohltat referred again to what he felt was 
deterioration in the situation, but he added that he was convinced that Hitler 
(to whom he referred, as he always does, in terms of firm but subdued ad- 
miration) did not wish to become involved in war and would try to avoid it. 
I said that I was not surprised to hear him say that as I had thought myself 
that Hitler cannot have overlooked the tremendous increases which we have 
made in our defensive and offensive preparations, including, for instance, the 
very large increase in our Air Force. I did not suppose that the Führer was 
unaware of what we had done and it was unlike him to risk the future that 
might still be his by becoming involved in a quarrel with this country. 

H. J. W. 


No. 355 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 


No. 175 [C 10332/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 19, 1939 
My Lord, 

With reference to reports by despatch and telegram which have been 
furnished from this Consulate-General regarding military activity in Danzig, 
I have the honour to offer the following observations on the situation as it 
appears at present. 
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2. Estimates made by colleagues regarding military and para-military 
formations appear to coincide on the following figures: 


Police . x A x A + 4,000 
Auxiliary police  . : : 7 + 4,000 
S.S. and Heimwehr x ; A . 1,000 
SA. . : : . : 5 . 12,000 

21,000 


This total has been mentioned to me as representing the number of men 
under arms in the Free City at present. 

3. I cannot help thinking that these estimates are very considerably 
exaggerated. The original strength of the police force was only 1,000, and 
although this may have been augmented by perhaps 600 it is difficult to see 
how such a total as 4,000 can have been reached, and indeed the number of 
regular police visible in Danzig does not support such an estimate. 

4. On the other hand, large numbers of auxiliary police are to be seen, and 
within the last ten days or so they have carried the numbers 1 to 4 on their 
shoulder straps. I am not certain whether each unit thus distinguished repre- 
sents a thousand men, but I am prepared to believe that this auxiliary police 
may possibly numbér 4,000. As regards the S.S. and Heimwehr it is very 
difficult to form an estimate, but the figure of 1,000 is probably on the low 
side. Estimates as to the strength of the S.A. put them at about 4,000 not 
long ago, and it is difficult to believe that they can have reached such a high 
figure in a short time without becoming a good deal more conspicuous than 
they have done. I have heard it on good, although somewhat roundabout, 
authority that there are 10,000 men (including the equivalent of two com- 
plete infantry regiments of about 2,200 men each) under arms in Danzig, and 
this estimate is much more likely to be true than the larger one quoted above. 

5. The most easily observable military activities in Danzig are those con- 
nected with the auxiliary police, who occupy the barracks at Langfuhr where 
they are very closely packed. Musketry and machine-gun training is being 
carried out, and I saw one detachment with ten machine-guns mounted on 
small four-wheel carriages evidently returning from practice. ‘These machine- 
guns were of a very old pattern and probably form part of the original police 
equipment. Parties of auxiliary police are sometimes seen armed with rifles, 
but in the majority of cases only a proportion of the men carry arms. Rifles 
appear to be new, but it would seem reasonable to conclude that the number 
available is not yet sufficient for each man to be issued with his own weapon. 
Although training is being carried out actively it is doubtful whether these 
men would be useful troops for a considerable time, since facilities for training 
are limited. 

6. The S.S. and Heimwehr consist of a better type of man, and have 
probably already done their military training in Germany. It seems likely 
that these men have small-arms and machine-guns available in Danzig. The 
S.A., on the other hand, give the impression of being very much of the nature 
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of a para-military formation and it is doubtful whether they can be counted 
seriously as troops. They do not appear to be armed. 

7. As regards heavier armament, there seems to be a consensus of opinion 
that there are eight anti-aircraft guns on the Bischofsburg, but reports 
regarding other weapons have not yet been confirmed. I must confess to 
being sceptical as to their arrival, but it is not improbable that preparations 
have been made for the mounting of guns later on. I have heard reports that 
emplacements are being made along the frontier hills from Zoppot south- 
wards, where trenches are said to have been dug some months ago, and also 
in the woods along the seashore east of Danzig. Statements that light tanks 
have been landed are almost certainly untrue, but there may possibly be a few 
armoured cars available in Danzig. There is a good deal of movement of 
motor transport in small numbers. Some of the lorries are new and obviously 
of German make. 

8. Information has reached me about munition dumps in various parts of 
the city, but these reports are often intrinsically improbable as, for instance, 
that ammunition is being stored at the central electricity station. 

g. When all the reports and estimates of military preparation in Danzig 
are examined there is little that cannot be reconciled with the explanations 
generally offered in responsible quarters that it is necessary to provide some 
kind of defence against possible sudden action by the Poles. Certainly the 
preparations cannot so far be classed as anything but defensive and it is 
difficult to see how they could become anything else without the importation 
of full scale military units from East Prussia or elsewhere. 

10. In this connexion it is to be noted that there are only two main roads 
available for advances from East Prussia: that from Marienburg and that 
from Elbing. Although the latter is in some places at present closed to 
ordinary traffic it would appear from glimpses which I had of it the other day 
that it could be used for military traffic if necessary. Both these routes con- 
verge at Kasemark, where in addition to the wire-rope ferry across the 
Vistula, which carries from eight to ten motor cars, there is a large steam 
ferry which could probably carry thirty or forty cars and several hundred 
men. Any attempts in the early stages of an occupation to transport pontoons 
by road for a bridge across the Vistula at Kasemark would undoubtedly 
cause confusion owing to the narrowness of the main road. It is possible, 
however, that it might be placed in position beforehand. It might be possible 
to make some use of the coast road via the ferry at Schiewenhorst, but this 
would entail a second crossing by ferry at Bohnsack. Between Käsemark and 
Danzig there is only one good road, and concentration of troops thereon 
would provide an excellent target for air attack. 

11. It might, of course, be decided to bring in troops by sea transport, and 
such a method would put the onus of attack on the Polish fleet unless it was 
left to the garrison at the Westerplatte. The evacuation of the Westerplatte 
by Polish troops which is now being ventilated in Danzig might of course 
greatly facilitate the arrival of German troops by sea. 

12. It is generally accepted that there are numerous ‘tourists’ from 
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Germany in Danzig who are destined for special services later on. Owing to 
the taking over by the Senate of the largest hotel to allow for the accommoda- 
tion of police elsewhere as reported by Mr. G. Shepherd in paragraph 11 of 
his telegram No. 66! of June 28, Danzig hotels, which are small, are full, 
and this fact may have led to exaggeration. But I see no reason to doubt that 
a complement of Gestapo, for instance, has arrived in preparation for the 
return of the Free City to the Reich. 

13. The observations in this despatch regarding the military situation are 
offered with the diffidence of an amateur. The Poles have hitherto refrained 
from action since their interests appear not to be directly threatened. There 
might, however, come a point at which they would feel that they would not 
tolerate further military preparations. It was apparently the fear that such 
a moment might have arrived that caused the nervousness of the week-end 
of July 1-2. The preparations described are therefore a potential danger 
which might be accentuated if threats were made to use the forces now 
available to extort concessions from the Poles. 

14. I have been told that a German air force general and senior German 
military officers have visited Danzig recently. 

15. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, and His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
1 No. 155. 


No. 356 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 


No. 176 [C 10335/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 19, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that there has been a lull in political activities 
in Danzig during the past ten days. It is accepted here that so far as the Free 
State is concerned the problem has been posed and that there is only one 
solution—the return of Danzig to the Reich. The questions of the form which 
the return shall take, and of other associated claims, such as that of the 
Corridor, are recognised as being a matter between Berlin and Warsaw, and 
Danzig has accordingly settled down to being the toad under the harrow. 

2. As a consequence of the lull, speculation has been rife and newspaper 
correspondents have been swallowing gnats and coughing up camels. Danzig 
has, of course, recently enjoyed an international news-value which is not 
intrinsically justified. The press, however, feels it necessary to provide what 
news can be gathered, and has been more dependent than usual recently on 
rumours of secret armaments, on the one hand, and, on the other, on rumours 
of measures designed to bring the Danzig question to a head. Stories of the 
latter kind are difficult either to substantiate or refute, since the local 
authorities are, as a rule, very much in the dark as to what, if anything, is 
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being proposed in Berlin and are unwilling to admit it. They accordingly 
tend to be afraid to deny through ignorance what they would probably be 
unable to admit even if they knew. 

3. In the meantime a contest is going on between the extreme Nazi 
elements and the more moderate personalities of the Senate. The President, 
I believe, would welcome an arrangement between Germany and Poland, 
and Staatsrat Dr. Bôttcher, who is in something like the position of a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, is considered a reasonable man. Gauleiter Forster, on 
the other hand, is violent, bellicose and ambitious. His ideas as to the bound- 
aries of his eventual Gau, for instance, are believed to have aroused the 
defensive instincts of Gauleiter Koch of East Prussia. 

4. Herr Forster’s desire to substitute Herr Zarske for Dr. Bôttcher, which 
was reported in my telegram No. 76! of the 11th July, has aroused criticism 
wherever I have heard it mentioned. Zarske is said to have been a fellow 
bank clerk of Forster’s and allegations of Jewish ancestry are made about 
him. He was, however, received by the Führer when he accompanied the 
Gauleiter to Salzburg recently, so it must be presumed that his ancestry has 
been found impeccable. I was told by the High Commissioner, however, 
that my German colleague here had reported to Berlin that he was unsuitable 
for responsible employment since he had two near relatives in a mental home. 

5. These apparently trivial personalities not only play a large part in local 
politics but represent the usual revolutionary struggle between moderates and 
extremists, in which the moderates almost invariably succumb. It would be 
a bad sign for the peaceful settlement of the Danzig question if and when any 
definite change of the present balance between the two should take place. 

6. As concerns local views regarding a settlement no doubt is ever ex- 
pressed, or, indeed, I believe, felt, but that Danzig will become part of the 
Reich. Most of the responsible people I have met say quite emphatically that 
there will be no war because all the peoples of Europe and their leaders desire 
peace. I get the impression, however, that this emphasis arises mainly from 
a conviction that neither England nor France will really go to war over 
Danzig, and the belief in a peaceful solution is accordingly not far removed 
from the belief held in Germany that the Führer will ‘get away with it’ again, 
It is conceded, however, that Poland might act intemperately and this is, for 
Danzigers, the chief danger. 

7. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, and to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 


1 Not printed. Herr Zarske was editor of the ‘Danziger Vorposten’. 
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No. 357 
Note from the French Embassy in London 


[C 10291/3356/18] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 19 juillet, 1939 


Mémorandum 


Le Gouvernement français croit devoir attirer de la manière la plus pres- 
sante l'attention du Gouvernement britannique sur les conséquences très 
graves qu’entrainerait, à l'heure actuelle, un échec des négociations qui se 
poursuivent actuellement à Moscou, ou même une suspension prolongée des 
pourparlers. Ceux-ci sont entrés maintenant dans leur phase décisive, et, en 
adoptant à la dernière heure une attitude trop formelle, l’on risquerait de 
compromettre à la fois non seulement le sort de l’accord lui-même, mais 
encore la consolidation de toute la position diplomatique et stratégique de la 
Grande-Bretagne et de la France en Europe centrale. 

Il s’agit de savoir si, au cas où M. Molotoff refuserait définitivement 
d’accepter une rédaction conforme à nos vues de l’article 1 en échange d’une 
acceptation de la rédaction russe de l’article 6, les négociateurs anglais et 
français devront, plutôt que de céder une fois de plus, courir les risques d’une 
rupture ou d’une interruption durable des conversations. Le Gouvernement 
de la République, pour sa part, est nettement d’avis qu’il convient de pré- 
férer les inconvénients qui peuvent résulter d’un consentement à la définition 
russe de l’agression indirecte aux périls graves et immédiats qui découleraient 
d’un échec définitif ou temporaire des négociations. Toute solution actuelle- 
ment possible présente des risques certains; mais ces risques sont inégaux, et 
c'est entre eux qu’il nous faut choisir. 

Il paraît inutile de souligner une fois de plus tous les désavantages que 
pourrait entrainer une rupture des pourparlers. L'efficacité de l’assistance 
promise par la Grande-Bretagne et par la France à la Pologne et à la 
Roumanie s’en trouverait compromise, l’application pratique des accords 
avec la Turquie jusqu'à un certain point remise en question: tout le dis- 
positif de sécurité franco-anglais en Europe serait ébranlé. Indépendamment 
de sa substance, l’accord envisagé possède par la menace même indéterminée 
qu’il ferait peser sur l'Allemagne, une valeur préventive telle que sa conclu- 
sion ou son échec exerceront une influence primordiale sur les entreprises des 
puissances de l’axe pendant les mois prochains. Les Ambassadeurs de 
France à Berlin et à Rome ont été d’accord, tout récemment encore, pour 
déclarer que l'issue des négociations pouvait, de façon définitive, tenir la paix 
ou la guerre en suspens au cours des semaines à venir. Une suspension même 
momentanée des négociations au moment où, selon toute vraisemblance, se 
fixent les décisions de l'Allemagne, aurait déjà pour résultat de lui laisser le 
champ libre et de l’encourager dans ses desseins les plus aventureux, en lui 
donnant l'impression que les puissances occidentales ne parviennent pas à 
organiser en temps utile une coalition efficace. 
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En face de ce danger capital, les risques qu’entrainerait pour nous l’accep- 
tation des formules soviétiques paraissent de bien moindre portée. 

Le Gouvernement frangais a déja fait connaitre qu’a ses yeux la rédaction 
russe de l’article 1 ne diffère pas essentiellement, dans sa substance et dans 
son application, du texte franco-anglais.! La notion d’indépendance et de 
neutralité des Etats tiers restant sauvegardée, la Grande-Bretagne et la 
France demeureraient toujours suffisamment maitresses de leur interpréta- 
tion pour qu’aucun appel a ce texte ne puisse les rendre éventuellement 
solidaires d'une ingérence abusive de PU.R.S.S. dans les affaires intérieures 
d'un pays tiers. 

De même, les avantages que la propagande allemande pourrait rechercher 
auprès des petits États en exploitant de façon tendancieuse le texte de l’article 
1 paraissent moins réels et moins dangereux que le parti qu’elle ne man- 
querait point de tirer, sur le même plan, de l’échec des négociations. La 
diplomatie anglo-française aurait d’ailleurs pour tâche de rectifier auprès 
de ces États toutes les interprétations tendancieuses, et de leur prouver que 
l'accord, loin de compromettre leur existence nationale, affermit la paix de 
l'Europe et constitue par conséquent la meilleure garantie de leur indé- 
pendance. M. Molotoff avait précédemment consenti à inscrire dans la 
partie secrète du traité la clause relative à l'agression indirecte; en le lui 
proposant à nouveau, le Gouvernement britannique et le Gouvernement 
français réussiraient sans doute à prévenir largement la réaction que Pon 
craint de la part des États tiers. 

Le Gouvernement français croit donc le moment venu, tout en cherchant 
encore à améliorer les textes en discussion, d’en revenir aux données essen- 
tielles du problème sur un plan supérieur et de mettre en balance les incon- 
vénients d’une acceptation des exigences russes avec les risques d’une rupture 
provoquée par un refus. Il estime donc, devant les conséquences incal- 
culables qu’entrainera l'issue des négociations, que la valeur préventive et 
politique de l'accord, malgré toutes les amputations qu’il a subies, demeure 
encore assez réelle pour imposer le sacrifice des réserves, si sérieuses soient- 
elles, que paraissaient commander certaines de ses dispositions. 

C’est en pleine conscience de ses responsabilités que le Gouvernement de 
la République demande instamment au Gouvernement britannique que des 
instructions inspirées des observations précédentes soient adressées de toute 
urgence aux deux Ambassadeurs à Moscou. 


1 See No. 346. 


No. 358 
Letter from Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[C 10264/3356/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 19, 1939 


M. Bonnet has just sent for me to give me the personal message from him- 
self to you of which the text is enclosed in this letter. As you will see it deals 
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with the Russian negotiations. He understands that you are to see the French 
Ambassador again on this subject tomorrow morning, July 20, and wishes 
you to have this message first. He spoke earnestly of the importance of now 
concluding an agreement. Any further delay, he thought, would be highly 
dangerous, especially in view of the tone and contents of the letter he had 
received from Herr von Ribbentrop about Danzig, on which I have written 
to you in my other letter of today.! He had seen the Russian Ambassador 
here this evening, and without going into any details about the negotiations 
had warned him of the ill effect which the prolonged conversations were 
having upon opinion in England and France and urged that the Russians 
should now contribute more goodwill on their side. M. Souritz had assured 
him that his Government had every wish to conclude an agreement. M. 
Bonnet does not think we can afford to fail now. 
RONALD CAMPBELL 
1 See No. 359. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 358 
19 juillet 1939 

Copie. 

Je désire vous adresser cet appel personnel pour vous demander d’examiner 
à nouveau les formules qui vous ont été soumises par M. Corbin en ce qui 
concerne l’article 1 du projet d’accord anglo-franco-soviétique.' Je n’ignore 
pas les concessions trés importantes que nos deux Gouvernements ont déja 
consenties au Gouvernement de l’U.R.S.S. Mais nous arrivons à un moment 
décisif où il nous paraît nécessaire de ne rien négliger pour aboutir. Il ne 
faut pas se dissimuler l'effet désastreux, non seulement pour nos deux Pays, 
mais pour le maintien de la paix, que produira l'échec des négociations en 
cours. Je redoute même que ce ne soit le signal d’une action de l'Allemagne 
sur Dantzig. 

Cette négociation dure depuis plus de quatre mois. Les opinions publiques 
y attachent dans tous les pays la plus grande importance. Elle a pris de ce 
fait même un caractère symbolique. 

M. le Président du Conseil et moi-même estimons que dans de telles 
circonstances il est d’une importance capitale d'aboutir à la conclusion d’une 
négociation dont le succès nous paraît être, aujourd’hui, l’une des conditions 


du maintien de la paix. 
1 See No. 346. 


No. 359 
Letter from Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[C 10356/842/55] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 19, 1939 
When I saw M. Bonnet this afternoon he said there was something which 


he would ask me to convey personally and directly to you, as the matter was 
highly confidential and he did not wish it to have too wide a distribution. 
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He referred to the conversation that he had had with the German Am- 
bassador here on July 1, in which he had made to Count Welczeck a com- 
munication in writing, which was, however, to be considered as a verbal 
statement. The statement set out the position of the French Government in 
regard to their obligations towards Poland. It made it clear that any under- 
taking, whatever form it might assume, calculated to modify the status quo 
in Danzig, which should provoke armed resistance on the part of Poland, 
would bring into play the Franco-Polish Agreement and would oblige France 
to give immediate assistance to Poland. The conversation was reported by 
the Ambassador to you in his telegram No. 411 Saving! of July 1. M. Bonnet 
then said that Herr von Ribbentrop had now addressed to him a personal 
letter on the subject. He had asked Henderson to call upon him,? and had 
read the letter out to him, in spite of its entirely personal character and form. 
Henderson had asked if he might take notes, but Ribbentrop had put him 
off and said that he could ask his French colleague to show him the letter. 
M. Coulondre, however, was away, and M. Bonnet was instructing the 
French Chargé d’Affaires not to show the letter to Henderson should he ask 
to see it: he preferred to deal with the matter here through me. He had not 
yet drafted the reply he intended to send to Ribbentrop, but he expected it 
would be ready towards the end of this week, when he would ask me to call 
and give me, for transmission to you, the essential points (or perhaps the texts 
themselves) of Ribbentrop’s letter and of his reply. In the meantime he could 
tell me that on broad lines Ribbentrop’s letter amounted to telling France that 
she had no business to mix herself up in matters which did not concern her. 

M. Bonnet added that when informing the Ambassador of his conversation 
with Welczeck he had suggested that you might like to see the German 
Ambassador in London and speak to him more or less in the general sense 
of the statement which he, M. Bonnet, had given the German Ambassador 
here. M. Bonnet now agreed with you that after the Prime Minister’s recent 
statement it was unnecessary for you to do 50,3 more especially as Ribbentrop’s 
object in showing his letter to Henderson was probably to forestall any such 


action on your part. RONALD CAMPBELL 


1 No, 212. 
2 Sir N. Henderson was informed of the German reply by Herr von Weizsäcker. See 
No. 344. 3 See No. 302. 


No. 360 


Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 226 Telegraphic [C 10216/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 20, 1939, 2.10 p.m. 
Following from Military Attaché for War Office. 


Your telegram of July 19.' 
Chief of Second Bureau yesterday estimated present garrison of Danzig at 


1 It has not been possible to trace this reference. It was presumably to a War Office 
telegram. 
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the equivalent of about one division. Import of German war material into 
Danzig appeared to have stopped. 

2. His information indicated that recent increase of German garrisons on 
Poland’s western frontier did not exceed some five divisions. This did not 
amount to concentrations and was possibly connected with intensive con- 
struction of German field fortifications along the entire extent of this frontier. 


No. 361 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [C 10215/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 20, 1939, 5.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 221.1 

General Ironside’s visit is giving the greatest satisfaction here as is proved 
by the very full reports in all sections of the press, which attached to it great 
political significance. There is no doubt the Marshal and Colonel Beck have 
been much impressed. General Ironside has been cheered in the streets and 
the President of the Republic returned specially from the country for a few 
hours in order to entertain him at luncheon. 

2. It is my belief that Polish confidence in the determination of Great 
Britain and France wholeheartedly to support Poland in the event of German 
aggression is a strong safeguard against the possibility of the Polish Govern- 
ment or public opinion being rattled into unwise or rash actions. From this 
point of view alone the visit has been of the greatest value. It has been indi- 
cated to me that the General’s visit and his personality has taken the sting 
out of the disappointment at the impasse reached in the financial negotiations. 
(I am renewing pressure today on the Polish authorities to make an attempt 
to meet our conditions in this matter.) 

3. I am sending despatch summarising the political results of the visit by 
aeroplane tomorrow.? 


t No. 341. 2 See No. 374. 


No. 362 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 230 Telegraphic [C 10144/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 221! and 222.2 
We are quite prepared to agree that precise purposes for which credits 
should be used should be left for subsequent discussions. This, indeed, is the 
object of the wording in the draft Agreement. 
If, however, Poles insist that credits should be placed at their free disposal 
for transfer into gold or foreign exchange, we cannot agree. 


1 No. 341. 2 No. 350. 
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Koc has today submitted a formula to the effect 
(1) that devaluation should be subject of discussion but not a condition 
of credits; 
(2) that credits should be convertible into earmarked gold as and when 
required by Poland; 
(3) that credits should not be blocked; but that Polish Government would 
undertake to draw on them only (a) for military purposes and then 
(b) to the same extent as they draw on their existing gold reserves. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed him that he has no objec- 
tion to paragraph (1) provided it is clearly understood that if later on Polish 
Government decides to devalue, they cannot expect further financial credits 
from us; that he cannot accept paragraph (2) (which would put a strain on 
our gold reserves simply because of the present Statutes of the Bank of 
Poland); but that, provided paragraph (2) is dropped, he will agree to the 
remainder of this formula if that will close the matter. 
Colonel Koc is being asked whether on this basis his Government will 
authorise signature of Agreement. 
Unless Agreement is signed within few days, it will be impossible to obtain 
Parliamentary assent and offer of cash credits will have to be dropped for the 
present Session. 


No. 363 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [C 10217/54/18} 


DANZIG, July 20, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 83.! 

High Commissioner informs me that Forster’s article will be published 
within a week in ‘Danziger Vorposten’ and will presumably be reproduced 
in German press. It reiterates determination of Danzig to form part of the 
Reich and repeats Chancellor’s proposal of April 28. Defensive measures in 
Danzig, however, have been necessary by Polish violence and threats and it 
is suggested that the Poles should stop talking about battles before Berlin 
adopts a more frigid attitude. 

2. This summary refers to a draft read to High Commissioner by Forster 
before his recent visit to Germany. High Commissioner thought it somewhat 
violent and childish but regarded it as resembling final roll of thunder before 
the fall of the curtain. 

3. I venture to think that whatever the outcome of the present démarche 
may be, it is important that atmosphere should not be prejudiced by violent 
newspaper comment and I therefore submit that a hint in this sense might be 
given to the British press. High Commissioner is mentioning this point to 
my French colleague and to Polish Commissioner-General: clearly a violent 
reception in one country and a moderate one in another would be utilized as 
evidence of disunity in the peace front. 


1 No. 353. 
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4. As regards passage of military trains arrangement is contained in a 
letter from the Senate to Polish Commissioner-General April 4, 1921, and 
a reply dated April 13. ‘Due notice’ is mentioned but not a definite time. 

5. With regard to plan for using services of the High Commissioner 
Dr. Burckhardt told me outline given to him by Forster yesterday was 
similar, almost word for word, to suggestions he had himself made some three 
weeks ago to Gauleiter Koch of East Prussia with request that he would do 
his best to bring them to the personal notice of the Chancellor. High Com- 
missioner says that he sent notes of this conversation to Mr. Makins? and that 
Koch actually saw the Chancellor on the matter. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


2 These suggestions are not recorded in M. Burckhardt’s account of his conversation with 
Gauleiter Koch, printed in Appendix II, document (iii). 


No. 364 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 228 Telegraphic [C 10214/54/18] 


WARSAW, July 20, 1939, 8.50 p.m. 


I understand incident occurred this morning on the Polish-Danzig frontier 
when according to the Polish account a Danzig official accompanied by two 
S.A. men was challenged by Polish Customs guard on Polish territory. Polish 
guard was shot dead by S.A. man. Danzig Senate have expressed official 
regrets. According to their account incident occurred on the Danzig side of 
the frontier. Ministry of Foreign Affairs is taking the matter up with the 
Senate. 

It is announced here today that two other protests have recently been made 
against (a) unjustified dismissal of Polish workmen and (b) infringement of 
rights of Polish Customs Inspector[s]. It is possible that more Customs 
Inspectors may be needed according to Ministry of Foreign Affairs to cope 
with the difficulties placed in their way. 

Protests of this kind are normal and frequent. They are not the representa- 
tions foreshadowed in my telegram No. 224.1 

Colonel Beck has just sent me a telephonic message informing me of the 
incident mentioned in paragraph 1 and adding that the Polish Government 
are hopeful of being able to settle it without grave consequences. 

Repeated to Paris and Danzig. 


1 No. 351. 
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No. 365 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [R 5808/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 16.! 

I appreciate the risk to which you refer in paragraph 3. I think therefore 
that you should now explain to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
the French Government have informed me that they consider it would be 
advantageous to make the next stages tripartite. You might add that I 
myself consider that there are strong arguments in favour of this course (see 
for instance my telegram No. 1692) and trust that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs will agree. I would welcome his assurance that he at least sees no 
strong objection in principle to such a course. 

2. Finally you should emphasise that I am fully aware of necessity of 
avoiding anything likely to cause delay and should assure him that I will of 
course do everything possible to ensure that acceptance of present suggestion 
will hold up proceedings as little as possible. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 330. 
2 Sce Volume V of this Series, No. 460. 


No. 366 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [C 10157/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 24.1 

A statement on the lines requested in paragraph 2 of your telegram under 
reference is being prepared. Meanwhile I agree that, in view of the close 
relations between the Turkish and Soviet Governments, Turkish assistance 
might be valuable in convincing the Soviet Government of our sincerity and 
thus helping to remove the background of distrust to which the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs referred. 

2. You should therefore make a personal approach to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 of your telegram under 
reference with the suggestion however that if the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
does decide to approach the Soviet Government on this matter he should not 
say that he had been moved by us to do so. 


1 No. 352. 
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No. 367 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard' (Warsaw) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [C 10144/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939, 10.15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Acceptance of Colonel Koc’s formula, less the unreasonable condition that 
gold should be earmarked for Polish Government, gives Polish Government 
substance of what they ask by postponing question of devaluation and re- 
moving our conditions as to transfer and disposal. 

We have gone very far to meet Polish wishes and cannot be expected to 
make further concessions. 

I trust you will be able to impress these points on Colonel Beck and that 
Polish Government will now agree to sign. 


1 In error for Mr. Norton. 2 No. 362. 


No. 368 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22) 
No. 77 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10279/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 20, 1939 

Following is summary, according to official P.A.T.' communiqué pub- 
lished today, of interview with Marshal Smigly-Rydz published in foreign 
press. Begins: 

2. ‘We shall exhaust all methods of settling Danzig question peaceably, 
but if Germans will persist in plans for “Anschluss” Poland will take up the 
struggle, even should she have to fight alone and without allies. The entire 
nation is unanimous as to this. It is ready to fight for Poland’s independence 
to the last man and the last woman, for when we say that we shall fight over 
Danzig we mean that we shall fight for our independence. Danzig is essential 
to Poland. Whoever controls Danzig, controls our economic life. Our trade 
flows through Danzig and Gdynia. Whoever controls Danzig, controls 
Gdynia too. We possess only a small outlet to the sea—140 kilometres. Last 
year 16 million tons of our steadily growing trade passed through these two 
ports. An occupation of Danzig by Germany would be an act reminding us 
of the partitions of Poland. For this reason I ordered mobilisation four months 
ago when the German Chancellor renewed his demands concerning Danzig 
and Pomorze. Please believe me when I say that this mobilisation was no 
mere demonstration. We were ready for war then in case of necessity.” 

3. ‘Poles possess the calm of a nation which is resolved to wage a war if it 
is forced to do so. We reached this conclusion on account of our old suffer- 
ings. There is not one man of forty in Poland who does not remember what 
it means not to possess independence, This explains the indomitable attitude 
of the entire nation without exception.’ 

1 i.e. the Polish Telegraph Agency. 
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4. ‘Marshal Pilsudski devoted his life to the development of national feel- 
ngs, patriotism and unity among the Polish people. My work in the last four 
years has consisted in continuing his task. I have tried to unite the nation 
and to endow the army with a realisation of its exalted mission as the guardian 
of our freedom. Every Polish boy who learns his prayers learns also that he 
must grow up a good soldier in order to defend his country. This is not 
militarism, but a noble sense of duty arising out of our dangerous geographical 
situation, which demands of every Pole the highest qualities as a citizen and 
soldier.’ 

5. ‘Please look at the map. Our position and our history render the de- 
fence of our freedom a vital problem, which all Poles have always had at 
heart. We know by experience what it means to live without freedom and 
would sooner die than lose that freedom a second time. ‘There is not a single 
person in Poland who does not share this faith.’ 

6. As regards relations with neighbouring States, Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
declared: 

‘That is a difficult question to answer, The small Baltic States would 
probably not wish to expose themselves to danger and would maintain a 
strict neutrality. As regards Russia, we possess a non-aggression Pact? and a 
commercial Treaty with her, but the supply of raw materials from Russia 
would undoubtedly depend on a number of factors. Russia will first of all 
derive the largest possible benefit from the existing situation. Roumania is 
our ally, while our freedom: with Hungary is historical. I do not believe that 
the Hungarians would permit German troops to attack us across the Hun- 
garian frontier, I do not think that Hungary would take part in a war 
against us.” 

Repeated to Berlin. 


2 The Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1932 is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, Vol. 135, p. 711. 
3 This word was subsequently corrected to read ‘friendship’. 


No. 369 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22) 
No. 78 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10286]1110/55) 


WARSAW, July 20, 1939 

My telegram No. 222.1 
On my instructions Mr. Hankey made further representations this morning 
to economic adviser of Ministry of Foreign Affairs and urged that negotia- 
tions should be continued in London as quickly as possible in order that 
agreement should be signed and approved by Parliament before the latter 
rises. He pointed out that the so-called time limit was one which affected 
us as much as the Polish Government and with a little ingenuity remaining 
difficulties should not prove insuperable. Moreover the condition about 


1 No. 350. 
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utilisation of credits had been accepted by Turkish Government and also by 
ourselves in agreement with the United States of America and was not 
unusual. 

2. In the course of the conversation which was exhaustive and lasted an 
hour and a half it transpired that, as I have previously reported, both the 
Marshal and M. Beck were unalterably opposed to signing any sort of de- 
tailed agreement providing for approval of individual payments out of the 
money made available. It might, for instance, be necessary to make altera- 
tions of the Agreement if certain negotiations for the placing of orders did 
not turn out as had been expected. This might involve delay. In short they 
could not agree to be bound in advance, in a matter of national urgency, by 
a cut and dried scheme of expenditure. 

3. Nevertheless Polish Government were willing to give us every possible 
assurance short of this. They fully understood the difficulties of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. They would do all in their power to see that transfer of proceeds 
into foreign currencies did not affect the sterling exchange. They would be 
ready to notify the Treasury a week or ten days in advance when payments 
were to be transferred, and if necessary they would arrange the date to suit 
our convenience, 

4. I gather that formula contained in the Chancellor’s letter to the Polish 
Ambassador is not acceptable to the Polish Government. Would the case 
be met by a subsidiary exchange of letters providing for notifications to His 
Majesty’s Treasury, as mentioned in preceding paragraph, and adding that 
it was the general intention of the Polish Government to spend so much of the 
loan in Great Britain and so much in e.g. America? I believe Polish Govern- 
ment might possibly agree to something on these lines. 

5. Economic adviser was strongly urged to have someone sent to London 
to continue the negotiations in order that the remaining divergence might 
be bridged. A purely non possumus answer only made it harder for this to be 
done. He said he would speak to M. Beck and see if it could be done. It is 
unlikely that Colonel Koc will return. 

6. As regards devaluation, there were almost insuperable difficulties for 
the moment. The President and the Minister of Finance were both strongly 
against it. M. Beck and the Marshal, who had taken the whole subject over 
as one of prime political and military importance, did not really understand 
finance and were guided by the views of the former. M. Wszelaki explained 
that from a technical point of view devaluation is impossible until the harvest 
is in and the proceeds are available, while from a political point of view it is 
not possible to carry out such a delicate manceuvre while Poland is under 
direct pressure from Germany. The fall in the zloty would be regarded as 
the result of inability to face the financial strain of prolonged military 
measures. Polish Government understand arguments in favour of devalua- 
tion and a more forward credit policy, but at present say, I think sincerely, 
that for the reasons given (among others) it is not practicable. In any case 
they need the cash loan now for urgent military necessities and cannot wait 
while an elaborate plan of devaluation is worked out. 
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7. M. Wszelaki remarked that the adherents of devaluation are more 
numerous here than they were, but while they sincerely welcomed advice, 
they were merely offended by what they regarded as an attempt at dictation. 
Any such attempt (which we have of course strenuously denied) merely put 
the clock back. 

8. We gather Polish Government are anxious to use some of the cash loan 
to buy gold. This would provide cover for an extension of credit by the Bank 
of Poland in financing the armaments industry. One million pounds used 
in this way, as say 40 per cent. cover, would finance two and a half times its 
own value in orders for armaments in Polish factories. Bank of Poland is most 
unfortunately precluded by its Statutes (Art. 52) from using sterling as cover. 
Mr. Hankey emphasised in reply to this point that His Majesty’s Government 
also had their preoccupations and suggested that possibly the French franche 
could be used directly or indirectly to purchase gold, Meanwhile the essential 
seemed to be to get the Agreement signed before Parliament rose. 


No. 370 
Record of a conversation between Mr. R. S. Hudson! and Dr. Wohltat 
[C r0371/16/18] 
July 20, 1939 

The German Embassy rang up this morning and asked if I would see Herr 
Wohltat. He came to see me this evening. 

After some desultory talk he asked me whether I thought that if the present 
political difficulties between Germany and ourselves were got out of the way 
we could look forward to a period of considerable economic prosperity. I 
agreed. I said that one of the problems, as I saw it, before Germany and, to 
a lesser extent, before this country, was how, when rearmament came to an 
end, we could find markets for the products of our heavy industries. He said 
that that would be comparatively easy in Germany, because they had south- 
eastern Europe. What were my views about this market? I said that we 
regarded it as falling within the natural economic sphere of Germany and 
we had no objection to her developing her position in that market, provided 
we were assured of a reasonable share. He did not demur to this. I said, 
however, that it seemed to me that there were much wider possibilities in- 
volved. I regarded Russia, China and the various Colonial Dependencies of 
European Powers as areas which would provide almost unlimited openings 
for capital development and act as outlets for the heavy industries of our- 
selves, the Germans and the United States; that, given the necessary pre- 
liminary of a solution of the political question, it ought not to be impossible 
to work out some form of economic and industrial collaboration between our 
three countries, which should include, in my view, the abolition of barter 
agreements, exchange restrictions, import quotas, and so forth. He stated 
that as far as Germany was concerned the great difficulty was her debt and 
the problem of remitting the annual payments for interest and amortisation 


1 Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade. 
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abroad. Did I think that if our three countries could agree on plans for world 
industrial development, we and the United States would help on the capital 
side? I said that from my discussions I had had with friends in America 
in May on this very question I thought we could look with some confidence 
to American help, and as far as this country was concerned I had little doubt. 

He then said what about the Colonies? I replied that, speaking privately 
as a politician and not as a Member of the Government, I could not hide 
from him the fact that British public opinion would never agree to the 
physical return of ex-German Colonies to German sovereignty. I did not, 
however, think that that necessarily meant that the problem was insoluble. 
I emphasised that what I was going to say was spoken purely in my individual 
capacity and not as a member of His Majesty’s Government; I contemplated 
that Africa, for example, might be regarded as a great area from which 
European industrial countries require to draw tropical products and which 
afforded them great openings for industrial development of a capital goods 
nature, I visualised the possibility of a conference to discuss, in the first 
instance, the technical problem of how European countries were to draw 
supplies from that area without coming up against the difficulty with which 
Germany, for example, was faced with now, of having to pay sterling for 
African raw materials, whereas what she had available were marks. I thought 
that that problem might well lead to discussion of the problem of administra- 
tion and that, in turn, given goodwill on all sides, might well lead to some 
form of agreement in which Africa would be administrated [sic] jointly by 
European Powers in trust. This, it seemed to me, would get over the question 
of sovereignty and would meet what I regarded as an understandable 
German grievance at present, namely that they were being regarded, so to 
speak, as pariahs and unfit to have Colonies. He said that he thought this 
was an interesting idea, that such a solution had not occurred to him, and 
that he thought it was one which might well meet the German position. 
Could he repeat our conversation to Field-Marshal Göring? I said yes, pro- 
vided he made it clear that I was speaking purely in my personal capacity and 
had not discussed the question with any of my colleagues in the Government. 

I then said that it seemed to me our discussion was becoming rather ‘in 
vacuo’—I should like to ask him what I regarded as a fundamental question, 
but he need not answer it, of course, if he was embarrassed—Did economic 
considerations play any part in the formulation of German policy today? 
He replied that they were regarded as of great importance in the Foreign 
Office, in the Ministry of Economics and in business and industrial circles. 
He was bound to admit, however, to his sorrow that he thought they played 
very little part in the Führer’s mind. As evidence he quoted the ‘Anschluss’ 
which he thought had some economic justification, whereas the annexation 
of Bohemia was a grave economic mistake which the Fuhrer would never 
have undertaken had he had any regard for purely economic considerations. 

I then asked him whether there was any means of bringing the economic 
considerations to the Fihrer’s attention? He said that it was very difficult 
and that the only means he knew was through Field-Marshal Goring. He 
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then volunteered that he was personally very depressed at the prospect which 
this refusal to consider questions of economics involved. We then turned to 
political considerations and I said that, for what my opinion was worth, 
public patience here was getting very thin, and was coming more and more 
to the conclusion that the present intolerable state of tension could not be 
allowed to continue. 

Wohltat said he had been much impressed during his stay in London with 
evidences of this very state of opinion, and he was going to report it to Field- 
Marshal Göring immediately upon his return. I asked him how long he 
thought Germany could maintain her present rate of armament expenditure: 
could it continue for three or four years? He said, no, he thought they were 
coming very rapidly to the end. He then said that this led him to believe we 
had very little time left if we hoped to reach a reasonable settlement, as the 
sands were running out and he thought the general situation had deteriorated 
materially in the course of the last month, although tension in the last week 
had, he thought, slightly eased. 

He then asked me why we were forming an allied front in the East? I 
replied that we expected to win if war broke out but we were anxious to 
secure that result as speedily and as certainly as possible. He made rather a 
face at this, and asked why we objected to German military strength? I 
replied that it had always been this country’s policy never to allow any 
continental Power to secure military preponderance in Europe. He asked 
how could I reconcile that with my apparent readiness to see Germany 
economically strong? I explained that there was a great difference between 
military strength and economic strength—the former we were afraid of in a 
neighbour, the latter we welcomed because we believed that there was plenty 
of room in the world for both countries’ trade. He assented to this and indi- 
cated that he realised it was a perfectly reasonable policy for us to pursue. 

I asked him if he could give me any idea of the Fithrer’s long term policy. 
He said that what had impressed him and other people who had dealings 
with the Führer was the fact that Hitler was always speculating on what 
would happen after his death. His main concern was how to conserve a 
continuance of the benefits which five years of Nazi rule had conferred on 
Germany in the sense of consolidating the race. He felt that the only means 
of securing this was to have an overwhelmingly powerful army. I asked him 
whether the obvious alternatives had occurred to him if Hitler went on with 
his present policy. Wohltat himself had come to the conclusion that we in 
this country would be driven sooner or later, and probably sooner, to a 
military conflict, from which I personally thought we should emerge vic- 
torious, On the other hand, if Hitler was prepared to disarm and to accept 
adequate safeguards against rearming the possibility was opened up of 
establishing Germany on a strong economic basis, when the benefits Herr 
Hitler had conferred upon them already were likely to be made permanent. 
Wohltat said he thoroughly agreed. The difficulty was to get such an idea 
considered by Hitler; could he repeat what I had said to Field-Marshal 
Göring, and had I any authority for what I had been telling him? I empha- 
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sised again that I had been speaking purely in my personal capacity, that 
I had not discussed these problems with my colleagues, and provided he 
made that clear to Field-Marshal Goring I saw no objection to his repeating 
our talk. He said he thought it was important and that it offered almost 
the only chance he could see of avoiding the catastrophe to which we were 
otherwise steadily drifting, and that he would speak to Dr. Funk and 
Field-Marshal Goring immediately on his return to Berlin. 

As he was leaving he said ‘What about Danzig? It is a matter, of course, 
of vital interest to us.’ I said that it seemed to me that Danzig in a Europe 
mobilised was one thing, and that Danzig in a Europe disarmed and com- 
mitted to economic collaboration was another. 

Wohltat, who had appeared extremely depressed when he came to sce me, 
professed to be much more cheerful when he left, but he repeated again that 
time was running very short. 

R. S. Hupson 


No. 371 
Minute by Sir O. Sargent 
[C 10287/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939 

The Polish Ambassador came to see me yesterday to discuss what line we 
had best take in order to deal with the deadlock which has arisen over the 
financial agreement with Poland. 

Count Raczynski said he was in considerable embarrassment. He had 
done his utmost to persuade Col. Beck that Col. Koc should be authorised 
to sign the Agreement without further delay, for the reasons given by the 
Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer as set forth in para- 
graph 3 of our telegram to Warsaw No. 229.! He had, however, failed to 
move Col. Beck and had, I gathered, been told that he was to return a com- 
pletely negative answer on all points: in other words, to maintain in its 
entirety the attitude taken up in the Polish Embassy’s verbal communication 
of July 17.2 Count Raczynski’s dilemma was that on the one hand he did not 
wish to be discourteous to the Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by delaying or withholding an answer to the request which they 
made to him jointly on the 18th instant:3 on the other hand he did not wish 
to aggravate the deadlock by returning a completely non possumus reply. 

There were in his view two questions at issue—the question of procedure 
and the question of conditions, and from the point of view of tactics he felt 
that the thing to do was to concentrate at the present stage altogether on the 
question of procedure and to try and bring about an early signature of the 
Agreement, leaving for subsequent discussion the more difficult question of 
conditions. He had urged strongly on Col. Beck the desirability of an im- 
mediate signature of the Agreement, but the obvious stumbling-block had 


1 No. 343. 2 See No. 334. 3 See No. 343. 
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been the last sentence of Article 1.4 The Polish Government might have 
accepted it if they had not been told beforehand so clearly and definitely 
what the conditions were going to be. But in the knowledge of these condi- 
tions they were bound to refuse to accept the sentence which implicitly 
pledged them to discuss conditions which they knew already they would not 
be able to accept. 

Count Raczynski’s idea of getting over this difficulty was that this particular 
sentence should be omitted from the Agreement, but I gathered that he had 
not obtained authority from Col. Beck to propose this, and although he was 
not very definite, I gathered that what he would like would be for us to pro- 
pose this solution, so that he could put it up to Col. Beck as a British offer. 
This would strengthen his position in trying to induce Col. Beck to accept 
this as a way out of the present deadlock. He argued that even if this sentence 
were omitted our position would be completely safeguarded, inasmuch as 
the Agreement does not come into force until it has been ratified by His 
Majesty’s Government (Article 3). 

As a personal idea I suggested that perhaps instead of the complete omis- 
sion of the sentence, it might be reworded to the effect that pending further 
arrangements being reached between the three contracting Governments, 
the Government of the Polish Republic, &c., &c., Count Raczynski, however, 
did not respond to this suggestion very warmly. 

It is clear that Count Raczynski hopes to solve the question of procedure 
by the omission of the last sentence of Article 1, and it is possible that he may 
still succeed in persuading Col. Beck to authorise him to put it forward. 
Failing that, it is for consideration whether we should not, as he hinted to 
me yesterday, put it forward ourselves, so that he can submit it to Col. Beck 
as an official British proposal. 

O. G. SARGENT 


P.S. Incidentally, Count Raczynski said that the Polish Ambassador in 
Paris had been discussing this matter with the French Minister of Finance, 
and the latter had been quite agreeable to making a French loan without 
any of the conditions which we had been demanding. 


* This sentence of the proposed agreement read: ‘Until they are actually utilised for 
purposes to be agreed in common between the three Contracting Governments, the Govern- 
ment of the Polish Republic shall retain the amounts advanced in sterling or in francs, 
as the case may be.’ 


No. 372 
Memorandum by Mr. Roberts 


[C 10345/15/18] 
Summary of indications showing that Herr Hitler may have been influenced by recent 
signs of British determination 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939 
His Majesty’s Government have taken steps recently to convince Herr 
Hitler that any fresh aggression on his part, even if it took the form of a 
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declaration by the Danzig Senate favouring return to the Reich, would 
necessarily meet with British resistance. Although many people in Germany, 
notably German army officers and Dr. Keppler, an Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, have recently expressed scepticism about our 
determination to fight for Danzig,' the following indications suggest that 
Herr Hitler himself may no longer share this view. 

1. The Belgian Ambassador in Berlin informed Sir N. Henderson that 
Herr Hitler had told the Bulgarian Prime Minister during his visit to Berlin 
on July 5-8 that he would prefer to settle all his problems by peaceful means.2 
He had stated his objectives quite openly to be Danzig and the Colonies, and 
wished to settle them by negotiation. He hoped that circumstances would not 
compel him to use other means. The last sentence was not apparently in- 
tended as a threat. M. Kiosseivanoff later informed Mr. Rendel in Sofia? 
that Herr Hitler had spoken calmly without threat or bombast. He had 
stated that Germany had no territorial ambitions, but all she wanted was 
economic living space. M. Kiosseivanoff had also been told by Herr von 
Ribbentrop and Field-Marshal Göring that Germany would not go to war 
over Danzig, which Field-Marshal Göring had described as a secondary 
question. This, however, seemed to refer to an attack by Germany. Herr 
Hitler had still professed to want a settlement with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and M. Kiosseivanoff thought that Germany would be prepared to 
negotiate over Danzig on equal terms. 

2. The Belgian Ambassador in Berlin informed Sir N. Henderson on 
July 13% that he was quite satisfied that there was no question of Germany 
not believing that Great Britain would fight about Danzig. This opinion 
was partly based upon a conversation with Dr. Weizsäcker. 

3. On July 14 Sir N. Henderson saw Dr. Weizsacker.s The latter, after 
careful reflection, summed the position up as follows. Herr Hitler did not 
seek war and hoped that the Poles would one day see reason and negotiate. 
Herr Hitler was not prepared to wait for years and years, though Dr. Weiz- 
sicker knew of no time limit. Dr. Weizsacker maintained that the only 
danger to world peace was lack of control on the part of the Poles. This 
appreciation of the position was shared by Sir N. Henderson and the best 
informed of his colleagues, but it should be noted (a) that Dr. Weizsäcker 
had not seen Herr Hitler for a fortnight, and (b) that he is not always well 
informed regarding the intentions of the Nazi Government. Sir N. Hender- 
son had already said in a letter dated June 28,° that, in his view, the only 
thing Herr Hitler was afraid of and did not want was war with Britain. 

4. The Egyptian Ambassador informed the Secretary of State on July 17 
that in the course of a long conversation with the German Ambassador on 
Anglo-German relations, the latter had said that on the German side there 


1 See No. 332. 

2 Sir N. Henderson reported this information in Berlin telegram No. 322 Saving of 
July 14 (not printed). 

3 See No. 311. * See No. 315. 5 See No, 328. 

© See Appendix I, document (vii). 
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was no intention whatever of aggression, and that reports of any future 
German attack in coming months, especially precise reports referring to 
August, were absolutely without foundation. Herr von Dirksen said he was 
personally sure that the British would fight if Herr Hitler attempted force in 
a coup d’état, and he added that Herr Hitler himself was sure of this. Herr von 
Dirksen added that he looked forward to discussions at some stage between 
Great Britain and Germany, regardless of whatever arrangement might be 
reached with Russia. 

5. A secret report, based on information received at the end of June, 
stated that doubts had begun to arise in Germany as to the possibility of 
solving the Danzig question without a general war. Responsible leaders 
were therefore bringing influence to bear on the Führer to prevent him taking 
any irrevocable step. The Führer had not apparently taken any definite 
decision. 

6. A further secret report, based upon information obtained on July 12, 
said that the Führer’s belief that England would not wage war to oppose a 
coup d’état at Danzig had been shaken by the action of the British Govern- 
ment, the rapid expansion of the Services and the willing acceptance of con- 
scription, The Fuhrer had informed General Milch at the end of June that 
the Danzig question was not nearly important enough to start a world war. 
A German Foreign Office official had stated that a Danzig crisis would not 
be precipitated before the Nuremberg Rally (September 2-11) and possibly 
not after that, provided nothing shook Herr Hitler’s new belief that the 
Western Powers meant business. 

7. Dr. Jäckh? informed Sir O. Sargent on July 19 that Count Schwerin’s 
report on British preparedness had been so impressive that Herr Hitler now 
doubted the reliability of Herr von Ribbentrop and had shelved him for the 
time being. German policy therefore now tended more towards a peaceful 
settlement, 

F. K. ROBERTS 


7 Dr. Jäckh, a German publicist, was director of the periodical ‘New Commonwealth’, 


No. 373 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Snow (Helsingfors) 
No. 154 [C 10112/335618] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1939 
Sir, 

The Finnish Minister was received at the Foreign Office at his own request 
on July 14, and left a copy of the enclosed aide-mémoire, which represents 
a communication he had just received from the Finnish Government. 

2. M. Gripenberg stated that his own position was very difficult and that 
he did not know what to say when he saw Finnish journalists in London. 
Similarly, the position of the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs was very 
difficult. German propaganda in Finland was increasing; Great Britain was 
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depicted as being ready to barter away the independence and neutrality of 
that country, as well as its internal form of government, for the purpose of 
reaching an agreement with the Soviet Union. 

3. M. Gripenberg was informed that his anxiety was fully appreciated, 
but that he appeared to be exaggerating the position. He was referred to 
the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on July 12,! 
which drew special attention to the wish of His Majesty’s Government to 
preserve the independence and neutrality of the Baltic States. This surely 
indicated that the desire of His Majesty’s Government coincided with that of 
the Finnish Government. M. Gripenberg was advised to take a much more 
positive attitude towards the negotiations and envisage them as aiming at the 
same result as the Finnish Government desired. He replied that he would 
endeavour to look on them in this light, and seemed gratified when he was 
informed that His Majesty’s Government were opposed to any definition of 
indirect aggression which would imply interference in the internal affairs of 
Finland. He was concerned to find out with whom the decision to bring the 
Agreement into force would rest, and asked whether it was intended that the 
Soviet Union should decide the moment when indirect aggression had taken 
place. M. Gripenberg was informed that the Finnish Government could be 
sure that His Majesty’s Government were anxious to secure a satisfactory 
settlement of this point. 

4. The Minister asked before he left why we had ever brought in the Baltic 
States and why we could not have had a simple tripartite agreement with 
France and the Soviet Union. He was told that the difficulty was that such 
a simple agreement would have no immediate application to the local 
problem of Poland and her interests. Once the projected agreement began 
to have a local application to Poland, it had been necessary to enlarge the 
discussions to make reference to the Baltic States, which were as important 
to the Soviet Union as the Low Countries were to us. The Minister acknow- 
ledged as he was leaving that he saw how all the difficulties had arisen, and 
said that he would endeavour to look upon the problem in the light suggested 
and to feel confident that His Majesty’s Government were not going to sell 
his country for a mess of pottage. He wished, however, that the British fleet 
could be sent to the Baltic, adding that he understood that this was not likely. 
He was informed in reply that the fact that such a step was not likely was not 
due to an underestimation of the need for demonstrating our friendship for 
Finland, but was bound up with decisions as to fleet exercises and, in parti- 
cular, the great review in August. This observation seemed somewhat to 
console M. Gripenberg, but he finally left exclaiming that he would have no 
summer holiday. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


1 The reference should be to the Prime Minister’s statement of July 10. See No. 345, 
note 2. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 373 
Aide-Mémoire 


FINNISH LEGATION, LONDON 

In a telegraphic despatch to the Finnish Minister in London setting forth 
the Finnish Government’s views on the negotiations now proceeding between 
Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia, in so far as these negotiations are 
reported to refer to Finland, the Finnish Minister for Foreign Affairs states 
as follows: 

1. The Finnish Government are decided to adhere to a policy of strict 
neutrality and to defend their neutrality with all means at their disposal. 

2. The Finnish Government cannot admit the right of any Power to come 
to their assistance for the purpose of resisting an alleged direct or ‘indirect’ 
aggression on Finland, in any other cases than when they themselves have 
asked for such assistance. 

3. The Finnish Government will consider as an aggressor any Power who, 
without their consent, attempts to render them armed assistance. 

4. The Finnish Government hope that His Majesty’s Government will not 
into an international agreement introduce provisions which in some way or 
other might adversely affect their policy of strict neutrality. 

5. The Finnish Government consider that the acceptance of the notion of 
‘indirect aggression’ might encourage other Powers to inadmissible inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Finland. 


No. 374 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 24) 


No. 204 [C 10289/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 20, 1939 


My Lord, 

When, in accordance with the instructions contained in Your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 453! of July 12, I informed the Polish Government that I 
should accompany General Sir Edmund Ironside on his visits to Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz and be present at the conversations, it was intimated that in 
these circumstances M. Beck would also be present. It was clear that such 
an arrangement had advantages and disadvantages, but it was impossible to 
question it. 

2. There were, however, many opportunities, for instance, after official 
lunches or dinners, and when the Marshal himself called upon Sir Edmund 
Ironside at his hotel, for private conversations between Sir Edmund and the 
Marshal. I would propose in this despatch to summarise the political side of 
the conversations at which I was present, namely, on the morning of 
July 18 and on the morning of July 19. These were the sole official 
conversations, and both of them took place in the Marshal’s room at the 
Inspectorate-General, the only persons present being the Marshal, Sir 

1 Not printed, 
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Edmund, M. Beck and myself. The conversations took place in French. As 
the ground covered was of the widest possible character, involving political, 
financial and military questions, and as the same subject was occasionally 
taken up again later, it seems preferable not to attempt to give a chronological 
account even if one’s memory permitted. 

3. On both occasions Sir Edmund Ironside began by assuring the Polish 
representatives that it was His Majesty’s Government’s absolute determina- 
tion to fulfil the terms of their guarantee to Poland. He said, in response to 
a remark of M. Beck, that the reciprocal guarantee of Poland was fully 
appreciated by His Majesty’s Government. He went on to say that it was 
necessary to study the circumstances in which our guarantee might be called 
into play. The Marshal fully agreed with this proposal. 

4. Sir Edmund Ironside drew attention to the great responsibilities of the 
British Empire and the fact that British forces were distributed throughout 
the world. It was only natural that the British Government should desire to 
have the fullest and the quickest information of any situation arising at Danzig 
or on the Polish frontiers which might call our guarantee into operation. The 
Marshal and M. Beck both fully appreciated this fact and promised to keep 
the British Government fully and promptly informed through both political 
and military channels. 

5. Sir Edmund then asked whether Marshal Smigly-Rydz was worried 
about the remilitarisation of Danzig, and whether he thought that in itself it 
was liable to create a dangerous situation for Poland. The Marshal replied 
that, although the presence of perhaps a division of troops in Danzig together 
with other preparations meant a deterioration from Poland’s point of view, it 
was one that up to the present moment he had not thought it necessary or 
politic to counter by any extensive Polish military movements. In fact no 
further measure of mobilisation had been undertaken by Poland since March. 
The Polish General Staff had observed a definite reinforcement of German 
troops on Poland’s western frontiers in the last two weeks. In reply to a 
question by Sir Edmund Ironside as to Germany’s intentions, the Marshal 
said that unfortunately he did not know as he was not ‘in command of the 
enemy’ but that one purpose of this remilitarisation was to intimidate Poland. 
Such military precautions as he had taken were intended primarily to prove 
to Herr Hitler that Poland was prepared and that Danzig could not be cap- 
tured easily. 

6. Sir Edmund said that one great anxiety of His Majesty’s Government 
was lest a minor incident at Danzig should precipitate general hostilities 
between Poland and Germany, thereby giving rise to a world war without 
His Majesty’s Government having had time even to ascertain the precise 
facts of the incident and to take such measures, whether diplomatic or 
military, i.e. in the way of mobilisation, as might show Germany that we 
were in earnest, and that if Poland were engaged in war we and France 
would also be engaged. 

7. This question was raised several times by Sir Edmund Ironside and 
myself in different forms. The answers we received, partly from the Marshal 
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and partly from M. Beck, may be summarised as follows. The Marshal 
assured us that Poland would not drag the British Empire into a world war 
without her knowledge. It was in the interests of all of us that the outbreak 
of war be delayed as long as possible. He did not think that an incident of 
such gravity that Poland was compelled to reply by hostilities could take 
place at Danzig without the approval of the German Government. It was 
impossible to foresee every possible eventuality but he thought that both from 
the political side and from military information we should have some warning 
of the intentions of Berlin. (This presumably meant that there would have 
been some deliberate working up of feeling in Germany against Poland, 
coupled with a reiteration of German claims, and on the military side some 
noticeable concentration of German troops or preparations for their con- 
centration on the Polish frontiers.) The British Government might perhaps 
derive some extra reassurance from the fact that any Polish military reaction 
regarding Danzig would not be an isolated one but would be based on a 
general strategic plan of campaign. The general Polish plan of campaign in 
the event of war did not involve throwing a large number of men into 
Danzig. This, however, was not to be taken to mean that Poland would give 
up her rights in Danzig without fighting. She would fight, but her strategy 
at the beginning would be based on a defensive plan. It was clear that if 
there were flagrant aggression such as an attack upon Polish troops on the 
Westerplatte the result would be war. 

8. Sir Edmund Ironside asked what the Polish reaction would be if the 
Danzig Senate declared for a return to the Reich without any further action 
being taken. The Marshal asked M. Beck to reply. M. Beck said that he 
thought that would be the moment for a strong démarche both at Berlin and 
at Danzig, supported by Great Britain and France. 

9. I asked M. Beck what action the Polish Government would take if such 
a declaration by the Danzig Senate were accompanied by action against 
Polish interests in Danzig. He replied that this would be met by appropriate 
and proportional action by Poland. He reminded us that there had in the 
last few weeks been various instances of Danzig action against Polish interests, 
such as the Kalthof incident in which the Nazis had attacked a Polish 
Customs-house. To this Poland had reacted in a vigorous but diplomatic 
manner and had restored the situation without there being any thought of 
hostilities. He much appreciated the Prime Minister’s reference to Poland’s 
calm attitude. 

10. We asked if he had considered economic action. M. Beck replied that 
a boycott of Danzig had grave disadvantages. In the first place it would have 
no immediate effect, and in the second place a gesture of cutting off Danzig 
was entirely contrary to the general idea of the Polish Government, namely, 
that the Free City of Danzig was vitally connected with Poland. There were, 
however, other and lesser means of economic pressure, such as refusal of 
Polish ships to call at Danzig, which might in certain circumstances be em- 
ployed. 

11. Sir Edmund Ironside took the opportunity during a private talk with 
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the Marshal to ask what the probable Polish reaction would be to a declara- 
tion by the Danzig Senate coupled with the occupation of the Free City of 
Danzig and its territory by German troops or troops purporting to have taken 
over the City in the name of Germany. The Marshal replied that in this case 
he would probably decide to send a military officer under a flag to demand 
from the officer commanding the German troops what their purpose was and 
what they were doing there. 

12. Sir Edmund Ironside impressed upon the Marshal and M. Beck that 
even if some incident which appeared to the Polish Government to be serious 
occurred at Danzig, His Majesty's Government hoped that even at the last 
moment vigorous diplomatic action coupled with measures of mobilisation 
by all three Powers might cause Germany to change her mind. 

13. At both conversations the Marshal and M. Beck spoke very strongly 
about the impasse that had been reached in the financial negotiations in 
London, and after the first meeting with the Marshal Sir Edmund Ironside 
and I went to the Foreign Ministry where M. Beck developed the Polish 
argument as represented in his instructions to Count Raczynski. This subject 
has been dealt with in telegrams exchanged between this Embassy and Your 
Lordship. 

14. It is my impression that although the Marshal and M. Beck are tem- 
peramentally perhaps not very good team-mates, there is not likely to be any 
divergence of opinion between them in the near future on the main lines of 
Polish policy. The Marshal will always have the last word, and in the event 
of war would be supreme, but up to the moment of taking military decisions 
it is the astute mind of M. Beck on which he will rely and to which he will 
even defer in the diplomatic handling of any incidents in connexion with 
Danzig. 

15. M. Beck’s formula regarding a proportional reaction to any provoca- 
tion seems to me designed to eliminate the possibility of any friction between 
the Marshal and himself. That is to say, political acts by the Danzig Senate 
or the German Government, and also interference with Polish material or 
economic interests at Danzig, will normally be dealt with by him along his 
lines, whereas military steps by the Danzig Senate or the German Govern- 
ment will be handled by the Marshal on military lines. 

16, As regards conciliation it seems to me that M. Beck is of the two the 
more likely to be on the look-out for opportunities of easing the tension. The 
Marshal is simple and direct, and seems to have less hope that the ultimate 
arbitrament of war can be averted by compromises, unless indeed there were 
to be a change of heart among Germany’s rulers. This is probably partly due 
to his greater sincerity of character and dislike of Nazi methods and ideology. 

17. The conversations were conducted with the utmost friendliness, 
intimacy and frankness on both sides and I have been given to understand 
that the visit of Sir Edmund Ironside has given to the Polish Government one 
of the best proofs they could have received of the seriousness and determina- 
tion of the British Government. I would venture to express once more my 
conviction that the Polish Government are behaving and will continue to 
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behave with the greatest restraint and calm, and that the knowledge that they 
will not fight alone (should war come) is likely to encourage them to follow 
a course not of provocation but of conciliation. Sir Edmund Ironside’s visit 
has undoubtedly confirmed their faith in this policy. 

18. It would be inappropriate for me to record the confidential informa- 
tion on military matters exchanged between the Marshal and Sir Edmund 
Ironside, nor is it necessary in this despatch to mention in detail the various 
functions both social and military to which Sir Edmund Ironside was invited. 
These included a dinner to meet officers of the three fighting services given 
by Marshal Smigly-Rydz, a luncheon by the President, who had come back 
specially from the country for a few hours for this purpose (M. Beck being 
obliged thereby to cancel his own invitation to a luncheon), and a dinner 
given by myself at which, besides officers and officials of the Polish army, 
navy, air force, and Foreign Ministry, the Marshal and M. Beck were present. 
It would appear that the last occasion on which the Marshal accepted an 
invitation to dinner from a foreign Embassy was three years ago when 
General Gamelin was in Warsaw. 

19. I have given a copy of this despatch to Sir Edmund Ironside, who has 
been good enough to say that he is in full agreement with it. 

I have, &c., 
C. J. Norton 


No. 375 
Letter from Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 
[C 10361/54/18] 
BRITISH CONSULATE-GENERAL, DANZIG, July 20, 1939 

My telegram No. 83! about Gauleiter Forster’s visit to the High Com- 
missioner. 

I am enclosing a copy of the notes in French which Dr. Burckhardt sent 
me about the interview. They are drawn up hastily and the original is 
marked ‘Détruire’, so I have destroyed it. I think however that you should 
see the French wording which is not always very clear and leave it to you to 
destroy it, when finished with. Dr. Burckhardt asked me to communicate 
the contents confidentially to my United States colleague here. He himself 
has informed the French Consul. 

If the curtain is really rung down on Danzig for the time being some Dan- 
zigers will miss the limelight. ‘The general population is not I think in a great 
hurry though the situation is full of minor difficulties which cannot continue 
indefinitely. These difficulties will not cease merely because they are not 
seen and it will need something more positive than the cessation of newspaper 
attacks to smooth matters out. A period of détente should be made use of in 
that sense and no doubt the Senate would use it by means of the contem- 
plated consultations with the High Commissioner. As regards Gauleiter 


1 No. 353. 
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Forster’s article, it is difficult to believe that Herr Hitler would balance peace 
and war on the reception of an article by a provincial Gauleiter. I am in- 
clined to guess that the local military preparations for the defence of Danzig 
may be beginning to appear ridiculous to the Oberbefehlshaber? of the 
German Army, besides being liable to force his hand as a result of some 
incident. 

The wider implications of whatever scheme Hitler may have in mind are 
outside my competence, but the present step does at any rate provide the 
possibility of a détente if only the Poles can be restrained from violent press 
comment and our own papers from foolish remarks. 

In this connection Dr. Burckhardt has expressed to me uneasiness about 
attacks in the British Press on German leaders which speak of their influence 
on Hitler. These he considers are liable to have unfortunate effects and he 
instanced the case of Himmler who he said has actually played a large part 
in the preservation of peace hitherto. I do not know anything about the 
alignment of German leaders but since Dr. Burckhardt thought it worth 
mentioning to London I do so for what it may be worth. 

F. M. SHEPHERD 


2 Supreme Commander, i.e, Herr Hitler. 


EncLosureE IN No. 375 
Personnel 
Confidentiel 
Visite du Gauleiter Forster le mercredi 19 juillet 1939. 

Le Gauleiter me dit que le résultat de son entretien avec le Chancelier 
allemand est le suivant: 

1) L'on ne cède en rien en ce qui concerne les revendications alle- 
mandes au sujet de Dantzig et le Corridor, conformément à la formule 
exprimée dans le discours du Chancelier au Reichstag. 

2) Rien ne sera entrepris du côté allemand pour provoquer un conflit à 
propos de cette question. 

3) La question peut attendre encore s’il le faut jusqu’à l’année prochaine, 
même plus longtemps. 

4) Le Gauleiter dit que le Sénat dorénavant fera intervenir le Haut Com- 
missaire dans les questions difficiles qui s’élèveront entre le Sénat et la Repré- 
sentation polonaise. Il dit: ‘ceci pour mettre fin à une guerre de notes qui ne 
fait qu’envenimer la situation’, mais il ajoute: ‘une seule indiscrétion de 
presse dans le sens que le Sénat et le Gouvernement allemand ont recours à la 
Société des Nations mettrait fin instantanément à cette pratique, et les moyens 
directs et par cela plus dangereux retrouveraient leur application’. Il dit 
textuellement: ‘C’est au Haut Commissaire que nous avons recours et non 
pas à l’Institut de Genève.” 

5) Il prie le Haut Commissaire d'intervenir officiellement dans l'affaire 
des trains militaires non annoncés et cela dès demain. Une non-observation 
de cette règle, établie par un échange de lettres entre le Sénat et la Repré- 
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sentation polonaise en 1921, aurait des suites qui dépasseraient le cadre local 
de Dantzig et qui apporteraient une modification (par exemple) à l'usage 
observé par l'Allemagne d'annoncer la visite de navires de guerre dans le port 
de Dantzig à la République de Pologne. Autre point. D’après les renseigne- 
ments dont dispose le Sénat, il y aurait à la Westerplatte au lieu d’un effectif 
de 100 hommes prévu, 300 hommes actuellement. Forster donne sa parole 
d'honneur qu’il n’y a à Dantzig que quelques pièces anti-aériennes, anti-tank 
et canons d’infanterie légers, pas de pièces lourdes, pas un soldat allemand, 
que des Dantzikois et 4 officiers allemands. Il prétend que la nécessité de 
garder la frontière de façon attentive s'impose par une entrée d’armes intense 
destinée à 3,000 réservistes polonais habitant le territoire. 

6) Forster va publier un article dont il m'avait déjà donné lecture confi- 
dentiellement lors de notre dernière entrevue, me disant qu’il soumettrait la 
question de son apparition à la décision du Chancelier. Cet article marque 
définitivement le point de vue énoncé par le discours du Reichstag. Forster 
déclarait qui si la répercussion de son article n’est pas violente et qu’il n’y a 
pas d’incident, cette manifestation mettra fin à toute polémique dantzico- 
polonaise et que la presse sera avisée de laisser tomber complètement le sujet 
dantzikois. 

7) Si-la situation se détend, toutes les mesures militaires prises à l'heure 
actuelle à Dantzig seront annulées. 

8) Le Gauleiter promet de collaborer de façon correcte. 

9) Le Haut Commissaire serait heureux s’il était possible d’obtenir des 
Polonais une réaction positive dans une question de forme quelconque parmi 
celles qui se présenteront ces prochains temps afin de donner un bon départ 
à cette activité. 

10) Le Haut Commissaire prie M. Shepherd de bien vouloir présenter ce 
dernier point dans le sens suivant: vis-à-vis des Polonais il y aurait des incon- 
vénients à parler d’une nouvelle pratique ou d’une reprise d'anciennes fonctions du 
Haut Commissaire tombé[es] en désuétude par la faute aussi bien du Gouverne- 
ment polonais que des Dantzikois. Il s’agit d’une opération délicate et qui 
ne peut réussir que par la pratique mais qui serait invalidée par une annonce 
faite aux Polonais des intentions du Sénat. Le tout est l'expression sympto- 
matique d’un désir de retraite cachée, il est donc très important que si une 
insinuation est faite aux Polonais dans le sens de céder dans quelques 
questions de forme, l’on n’éveille ni leurs tendances à triompher trop tôt, ni 
leur légèreté et leur susceptibilité à l’égard du rôle que peut encore jouer la 
Société des Nations. 

11) Le Gauleiter dit que M. Hitler désirait à l’occasion parler avec le 
Haut Commissaire de la situation dantzikoise, mais que M. v. Ribbentrop 
qui assistait à l’entretien d’Obersalzberg avait soulevé des objections 
auxquelles le Chancelier aurait répondu évasivement par les paroles: ‘Et 
bien, ce sera un peu plus tard; je vous ferai savoir.’ 
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No. 376 
Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10507/3356]18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, July 20, 1939 


Molotov does not become any easier to deal with as the weeks pass. He 
has, it is true, now made himself familiar with the details of our problem; 
and you will have noticed that the drafts he produces, whether they are his 
own or prepared by his experts, are ingeniously constructed, though they 
are, I am told, couched in inelegant Russian. But it is difficult to get to grips 
with him. He seems to be bored with detailed discussion; and the admirable 
argumentative material with which you supply us makes little impression on 
him. It took us, for example, an inordinate time trying to make clear to him 
the difference between initialling an agreement, signing an agreement, and 
bringing an agreement into force, and even now we are not sure that he has 
grasped it. Indeed we have sometimes felt that the differences which have 
arisen between us might perhaps be based on some colossal misunderstand- 
ing. And yet we have usually come to the conclusion in the end that this is 
not so, and that Molotov has seen clearly the extent of the difference between 
the respective positions of the two sides. 

2. On the whole the negotiations have been a humiliating experience. 
Time after time we have taken up a position and a week later we have 
abandoned it; and we have had the feeling that Molotov was convinced from 
the beginning that we should be forced to abandon it. 

3. This was, I think, inevitable. It is we, not the Russians, who took the 
initiative in starting negotiations. Our need for an agreement is more imme- 
diate than theirs. Unlike them we have assumed obligations which we may 
be obliged to fulfil any day; and some of the obligations we have undertaken 
are of benefit to the Soviet Union since they protect a good part of their 
western frontier. Having committed ourselves to these obligations, we have 
no other policy open to us than that of building up the Peace Front. The 
Russians have, in the last resort, at least two alternative policies, namely, the 
policy of isolation, and the policy of accommodation with Germany. We are 
being urged by our press and by our public to conclude an agreement 
quickly; and the Russians have good reason to assume that we shall not dare 
to face a final breakdown of the negotiations. This is the strength of their 
negotiating position, and this makes it certain that if we want an agreement 
with them we shall have to pay their price or something very near it. 

4. This does not mean that the Russians are not themselves anxious to 
reach an agreement and that they would view a break with equanimity. On 
the contrary, they would hardly have entered upon these negotiations at all 
unless they thought that a-Three-Power Agreement was to their advantage. 
But we must remember that the conclusion of a close political and military 
alliance with two capitalist Powers would be something quite new in their 
foreign policy. These negotiations are as much an adventure for them as they 
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are for us. If we do not trust them, they equally do not trust us. They are 
not, fundamentally, a friendly Power; but they, like us, are driven to this 
course by force of necessity. If we are in two minds about the wisdom of what 
we are doing, so are they. It is possible that there are differences of opinion 
in the Kremlin about it, and it is this uneasiness on both sides which is making 
the negotiations so difficult. It is quite likely that one reason for the dropping 
of Litvinov was that at this critical turn in their foreign policy the Kremlin 
wished to place one of their own men in charge of the negotiations rather 
than someone like Litvinov, who, however faithful a servant he might have 
been, was not one of the inner circle but one who might be open to influences 
from which Molotov, for example, would be immune. 

5. Their distrust and suspicion of us have not diminished during the 
negotiations, nor, I think, has their respect for us increased. The fact that 
we have raised difficulty after difficulty on points which seem to them un- 
essential has created an impression that we may not be seriously seeking an 
agreement; while the fact that we have yielded in the end would tend to 
remind them that we are still the same Powers who have (as they see it) 
capitulated in the past to Japan, Italy and Germany and that we are likely 
to do so again in the future. We should perhaps have been wiser to pay the 
Soviet price for this agreement at an earlier stage, since we are not in a good 
position to bargain and since, as the international situation deteriorates, the 
Soviet price is likely to rise. We could probably have got a better agreement 
by closing quickly with the substance of the Soviet draft of the 2nd June! than 
we shall get today. 

6. The Soviet Government are determined that any obligations which 
they undertake shall be clearly defined, with all the ‘i’s dotted and all the ‘t’s 
crossed. They will not assume any obligation of any kind until its definition 
is complete whether on the political or the military side. Where their own 
special interests are at stake and where they claim to regard themselves as 
being especially vulnerable, namely, in the Baltic States, they are determined 
to ensure that our assistance shall be forthcoming not only in the event of 
aggression of the classical type, but also in the event of aggressive action 
undertaken according to the new technique with which the Axis Powers have 
made us familiar. If we wish to understand how they feel about the Baltic 
States we have only to imagine what our own attitude would be to the estab- 
lishment of German influence over Holland or Belgium. This, you will 
remember, was very much in our minds last February when we reached an 
understanding with the French about common action, in the event of German 
action against Holland.* 

7. At the point which the negotiations have now reached we seem to have 
several alternatives before us. We might accept the Soviet view about the 
inseparability of the political and military agreements and break on the 
definition of indirect aggression. Or we might accept the Soviet definition of 
indirect aggression and break on Article 6. Or we might accept neither and 


1 See Volume V of this Series, No. 697. 
2 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 77. 
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break on both. If (as seems to be the case) we cannot in fact face a break on 
any of these grounds, we might revert to the idea of an agreement limited to 
the case of direct aggression upon a signatory; or we might accept the Soviet 
draft of Article 6, start military conversations at once, and continue our 
efforts meanwhile to reach an agreement on the definition of indirect aggres- 
sion. I am inclined to think that the last would be the best course unless 
(which I still think is not quite out of the question) we can fix up a more or 
less satisfactory definition of indirect aggression in return for accepting the 
Soviet position on Article 6. 

8. I have been trying to think of compromise drafts for the definition of 
indirect aggression. I feel certain that we cannot maintain intact both of the 
tests upon which we have insisted, but we might be able to maintain one of 
them—and this the more important of the two—namely, the test of the 
abandonment of independence or neutrality. Any compromise formula 
would have to be somewhat more detailed than our own and it would have 
to follow, superficially at any rate, the general structure of the Soviet draft. 
Do you think you could accept something on the following lines? :— 


‘It is agreed between the three contracting Governments that the expression 
“indirect aggression” in paragraph 2 above is to be understood as covering 


3 5 . _ under pressure or threat of force b 
action accepted by the State in question - p y 


under the influence of 

a European Power (including the use by that Power of the territory and 
forces of the State in question for purposes of aggression) of such a character 
as to involve the abandonment by that State of its independence or 
neutrality.’ 


g. This draft attenuates the test of ‘threat of force’ but maintains the test 
of ‘abandonment of independence or neutrality’. The draft would be better 
from our point of view if we could say:— 

‘including the use by that Power of the territory of the State in question 

as a passage or base of operations for purposes of aggression.” 

That, you may remember, is the phrase we used in the Anglo-French 
Declaration to Belgium of April 1937,3 but Molotov would, I am sure, find 
it too restrictive. 

10. M. Molotov has made it clear that, unless we admit the inseparability 
of the political and military articles, there can be no agreement. The objec- 
tions to this are cogently stated in paragraph 10 of your telegram No. 167,4 
and it is, indeed, extraordinary that we should be expected to ta!k military 
secrets with the Soviet Government before we are sure that they will be our 
aliies. But it seems to us here that, from one point of view, we should not 
stand to lose much by accepting the Soviet position, and, indeed, that it 
might be to our advantage to do so, for the following reasons :— 

11. If the Soviet Government had accepted our draft of Article 6 and if 
agreement had been reached on all other outstanding points, the result of the 
present negotiations would have been a treaty of mutual assistance signed and 


3 This Declaration is printed in Cmd. 5437 of 1937. 4 No. 298. 
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juridically in force, to be supplemented by a military agreement at the earliest 
possible date. If, in similar circumstances, we were to accept the Soviet draft 
of Article 6, the immediate result would probably be official announcements 
by the contracting Governments outlining the contents of the political articles 
of a politico-military agreement which would not come into force until the 
military articles had been agreed upon, and announcements that military 
conversations were to be opened immediately. As a means of giving satis- 
faction to our public or as a deterrent to a possible aggressor, the first solution 
would no doubt look better than the second; but we doubt whether there is 
much in this, since it is the opening of military conversations which would be 
the most potent factor in either event, and these could be started immediately 
in either case. 

12. But if what we had in mind was to bind the Soviet Government by 
treaty as early as possible to give us effective assistance in the event of our 
being attacked, or in the event of our having to fulfil our obligations (for 
example) to Poland, there seems to be little to choose between the two courses. 
If the Soviet Government had signed a political agreement in advance of the 
military agreement, they would be bound in law to help us; but, pending the 
conclusion of the military agreement, they would probably, while admitting 
their obligation, contend that as no concrete military arrangements had been 
made, and as in particular no arrangement had been reached between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, there was in practice no possibility of their giving 
us effective help. On the other hand, the absence of a military agreement 
would not stand in the way of the fulfilment by Great Britain and France of 
their obligation to assist the Soviet Union were the latter to be involved in 
hostilities in defence (say) of the Baltic States, since, unlike the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and France are not separated from Germany by another State, 
like Poland. The political agreement, had it been signed, would thus have 
tended to bind us more effectively than it would have bound the Soviet Union. 
From this point of view it might be more advantageous for us to adopt the 
Soviet draft of Article 6 rather than our own. Under the Soviet draft of 
Article 6, we should also be under no obligation whatever to assist the Soviet 
Union in respect of the Baltic States until the political and military parts of 
the agreement had been signed and brought into force. 

13. The negotiation of the military part of the agreement will be a very 
difficult matter, and the military negotiations will probably not be brought to 
a conclusion until it can be agreed, for example, between the Soviet Union 
and Poland that the Soviet Union will have passage through at any rate a 
section of Polish territory in the event of a war in which Poland is involved 
on our side. This result will not easily be attained, and we may find ourselves 
for months in negotiation with Moscow without any concrete agreement 
being reached. 

14. Whether the continuance of this indeterminate situation would be 
better for us than a final breakdown of the negotiations now is a matter of 
high policy, but I think myself that it would. A break would create bad 
feeling. It would encourage the Germans to act. It might drive the Soviet 
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Union into isolation or into composition with Germany. On the other hand, 
the fact that military conversations were in progress, although producing 
no immediate concrete results, would still probably worry Hitler. Russia 
would also be less likely to remain neutral or be on the wrong side in the case 
of war; and it would be easier to arrange for her military collaboration if she 
should decide to join us. 

15. There remains the question of a tripartite agreement limited to the 
case of direct aggression against a signatory. If we do not accept the Soviet 
view of Article 6 you will realise that no such agreement can be reached, since 
the Soviet Government may be expected to stand out for a politico-military 
agreement in this case also; and a limited politico-military agreement 
would not, I think, be very much easier to negotiate than a politico- 
military agreement of wider scope, since the same kind of problem would 
arise. If we accept the Soviet view of Article 6, and if we propose, as you 
suggest in your telegrams Nos. 1605 and 162,6 that the limited agreement 
should contain a proviso for further negotiations for the extension of the 
agreement to other States, the Soviet Government may well ask why such 
negotiations could not proceed in parallel with the military conversations, 
since there is only one point now outstanding, namely, the definition of 
indirect aggression. In that event we should be in the position which we are 
in any case likely to reach if we still go on trying for the wider agreement, 
namely, parallel discussions on— 

(1) the outstanding point or points in connexion with the political articles 

of the wider treaty, and 

(2) the military problems connected with that treaty. 


16. One final point. If we do start military conversations, and if it should 
be agreed that they are to take place in Moscow, it is desirable that we 
should send at least one officer of high rank to give themastart. The Russians 
will expect to be treated in the same kind of way as the French and not less 
well than the Poles. Ironside’s visit to Warsaw has been prominently re- 
ported in the press here, and the Soviet Government would be offended if 
we did not send someone of the same rank here. The Military Attaché is, 
I think, writing in this sense to the War Office by this bag. 

17. The Ambassador has read this letter and agrees with it. 

WILLIAM STRANG 


s No. 253. 6 No. 252. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet 

Government: Danzig and the German-Polish situa- 

tion: Anglo-Polish financial negotiations: Anglo- 
Turkish negotiations. (July 21-27, 1939) 


No. 377 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 21, 3.0 p.m.) 
No. 229 Telegraphic [C 10220/1110/55] 


WARSAW, July 21, 1939, 1.26 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 230! and 231.2 

I made strongest possible appeal to Economic Adviser immediately this 
morning. He is a personal friend and I could not have used such language to 
M. Beck without giving offence. I told him that General Ironside and I had 
faithfully represented to His Majesty’s Government Polish feelings and 
difficulties. It was now up to Polish Government to sign. 

2. Economic Adviser immediately saw M. Beck who will meet Minister 
of Finance later today. 


1 No. 362. 2 No. 367. 


No. 378 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [C 10054/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 4.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 165.1 
2. [sic] It is clear that in spite of long drawn out discussions and the use of 
all available arguments, it has proved impossible to induce M. Molotov to 
accept our view as regards either Article 1 or Article 6. Subject to what you 
may have to say, I gather from your telegram that it is no use attempting to 
renew the discussion with M. Molotov on the basis laid down in my telegram 
No. 167.2 
3. The two outstanding points are the definition of indirect aggression 
(Article 1) and the question of the military conversations (Article 6). His 
Majesty’s Government have carefully considered whether they can make any 
further concession, and they have decided that they are prepared to meet 
M. Molotov as regards Article 6, that is to say, to agree to the simultaneous 
entry into force of the political and military agreements. 


1 No. 338. 2 No. 298. 
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4. His Majesty’s Government have never been averse to military conversa- 
tions but have stood out against this concession on the purely practical 
ground that it is undesirable to delay the entry into force of the Agreement 
and thus encourage the aggression which it is our joint purpose to avert. But 
since the Soviet Government attach capital importance to this point His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to give way rather than prejudice the 
conclusion of the Agreement. 

5. The question of indirect aggression is, however, on a wholly different 
footing. Here a question of principle is involved and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot be a party to an arrangement whereby they may be placed in 
position of becoming accessories to interference in the internal affairs of other 
States. They must therefore insist on the formula regarding indirect aggres- 
sion which was set forth in paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 160.3 They do 
not insist on the literal wording of this formula but its substance must at all 
costs be preserved. Although I consider that this definition covers all forms of 
indirect aggression with which we shall be called upon to deal, I would be 
prepared to add a sentence to the effect that in the event of a case arising 
which might not be covered by the definition the signatories undertake to 
consult together with a view to such action as may be mutually agreed upon. 
We are asking the Soviet Government to agree to a similar consultation pro- 
vision in respect of aggression against Holland, Switzerland and Luxemburg. 
The position of these countries, M. Molotov states, was only raised in the 
course of the negotiations. But the case applies to the question of indirect 
aggression and it is not unfair that the same consultative procedure should be 
used to cover both contentious points. As a matter of fact the formula we 
have agreed to goes far to meet the Soviet demands in regard to indirect 
aggression, whilst the Soviet Government has not moved an inch to meet us 
over the Western countries. 

6. If in the course of your discussions M. Molotov could see his way to 
propose modifications to his formula so as to meet our criticisms we should 
of course welcome it. 

7. As regards the rest of Article 1, I agree in view of your telegram 
No. 1674 that it is best not to submit any modified version and to adhere to 
the formula you have already submitted. 

8. I understand French view to be that by ready acceptance of the Soviet 
view as to Article 6 which M. Molotov states to be the crucial point in com- 
parison with which nothing matters much, we should stand a better chance 
of persuading M. Molotov to accept our attitude in regard to Article 1. In 
practice question whether we adopt this line or make our concession over 
Article 6 dependent on satisfactory settlement of Article 1 is to some extent 
academic inasmuch as whether the two Articles 1 and 6 are linked together 
on conditional basis or not, neither of them if accepted separately would have 
any binding force unless and until the whole agreement had been concluded 
and signed. As against this there is the danger that if we accept M. Molotov’s 
demand in regard to Article 6 while leaving the rest of the treaty unsettled 

3 No. 253. 4 No. 342. 
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M. Molotov might be less likely subsequently to make any concession to us 
in regard to Article 1. 

g. Nevertheless on the assumption that military conversations are in fact 
the point to which Soviet Government attach principal importance I would 
be prepared in the last resort to agree to the immediate initiation of military 
conversations without waiting for final agreement on Articles and Protocol 
now under discussion. I do not like this and should only wish to advance this 
suggestion if danger of breakdown after you have stated our requirements 
seems imminent. In that event you should then say that in order not to waste 
further time pending discussion of Article 1 we are prepared to agree to 
immediate military conversations at whatever place may be mutually agreed. 
This compromise would avoid a definite break and would afford evidence in 
other quarters of practical co-operation between Russia, France and ourselves. 


No. 379 


Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 177 Telegraphic [C 10054/3356/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 175.1 
French Government concur, but are instructing their Ambassador to do 
his best to devise a formula for Article 1 which will meet our point of view 
and prove acceptable to M. Molotov. 
I see no objection (see paragraph 6 of my telegram under reference) but 
from your report of your last interview it seems certain that his efforts will 


be fruitless. 
1 No. 378. 


No. 380 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [C 10157/3356/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 24.! 
The position of the negotiations is briefly as follows: 
2. We have made the following concessions to the Russians: 
(1) The Treaty is to cover the case of the Baltic States. 
(2) It shall not cover Netherlands, Switzerland and Luxemburg. 
(3) It will provide for the case of indirect aggression. 
(4) There is to be a provision prohibiting the signatories from concluding 
a separate armistice or peace. 
(5) The definition of indirect aggression is to be included in the Agreement 
itself. 
3. The only concession so far made by the Soviet Government is that they 


1 No. 952. 
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have agrecd to put the list of States covered by the Agreement not in the 
agreement itself but in an unpublished Protocol. This is a concession of form 
rather than of substance. 

4. The outstanding points are: 

(1) definition of indirect aggression. 
(2) question of military conversations. 

5. Soviet Government have rejected our definition of indirect aggression, 
viz. ‘action accepted by the State in question under threat of force by another 
Power and involving the abandonment by it of its independence or neutrality’, 
Instead they propose a formula which invokes naked interference in the 
internal affairs of the Baltic States. Apart from the immorality of this pro- 
ceeding, reports from the Baltic States indicate that the effect is likely to be 
to drive these countries into the arms of Germany. The object of our agree- 
ment with Russia is to resist aggression and this end will not be served by 
gratuitously adding three countries to the number of the Axis Powers. 

6. The second difficulty is that the Russians wish the entry into force of the 
Agreement to be made dependent on the conclusion of military conversa- 
tions. We have hitherto resisted this on the purely practical ground that it is 
undesirable to delay the entry into force of the Agreement and thus en- 
courage the aggression which it is our joint purpose to avert. But since the 
Soviet Government attach capital importance to this point and no question 
of principle is involved we are prepared to give way however much we deplore 
the inevitable delay. 


No. 381 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 176 Telegraphic [C 10054/335618] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 6.5 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

We shall be glad to iearn what you think would be the effect of holding 
language with M. Molotov on the lines of the following paragraph in the 
event of its proving impossible to reach any agreement on the lines of your 
instructions contained in my telegram under reference. 

2. The only alternative left would be to abandon the search for a treaty 
covering the cases of aggression directed against other European States than 
the three signatories themselves and to limit the scope of the treaty so as to 
make it apply only to cases of aggression against one or other of the three 
signatories. If the Soviet Government do not think that such a limited treaty 
is worth concluding there will be nothing left but to discontinue the negotia- 
tions altogether. 

3. I am aware that you have answered a similar question before but the 
point on which I should now like your guidance is this. Iffaced by the alterna- 
tive of a limited treaty or complete breakdown, do you think that M. Molotov 

1 No. 378. 
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would become more amenable to argument or would he cheerfully accept the 
prospect of an immediate breakdown? 

4. As an alternative, I have been considering whether in the event of the 
present negotiations reaching a deadlock it might not be advisable for me to 
summon Mr. Strang home for consultation, so as to be able to say that the 
discussions had not broken down but had only been suspended. I should be 
glad to have your opinion as to the advisability and the probable effect of 
such a course, bearing in mind the fact that it may be feit desirable on general 
grounds to prevent a complete breakdown at the present juncture. 

5. If you have any other suggestions to make for averting such a break- 
down should one result from your present instructions, you should let me have 
them. 


No. 382 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [C 10163/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 6.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 233 to Warsaw.! 

Please convey substance of this telegram to High Commissioner with 
special reference to procedure suggested in paragraph 4. 

2. Please convey personal message to High Commissioner from me to the 
effect that I am much encouraged by this new development in which I trace 
his personal influence and which I earnestly trust will not be compromised at 
the outset. You should also say that while I appreciate considerations ad- 
vanced in paragraph 10 of your telegram No. 83? I wonder whether it might 
not be useful, if possibie, for High Commissioner to arrange early and private 
discussion with Colonel Beck with view to promoting good atmosphere for 
negotiations on concrete questions between Senate and Polish Government. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 386. 2 No. 353. 


No. 383 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [C 10262/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 6.25 p.m. 
My telegram No. 231.1 
I am told that if Polish loan is to get through this session Bill must be 
presented on Monday? at latest. Agreement musi therefore be signed on 
Monday morning. 
Polish delegation here has been so informed. 


t No. 367. 2 July 24. 
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No. 384 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [C 10261/54/18] 


DANZIG, July 21, 1939, 6.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 85.! 

Frontier incident. 

According to Polish Commissioner’s office the Danzig officer and two S.A. 
men were on short country road which is entirely within Polish territory. 
Guard who died an hour after the incident said he had challenged them. No 
written expression of regret has been sent by the Senate but there is some 
dispute as to whether or not verbal regrets were tendered yesterday when 
news was communicated by them to Polish Diplomatic Representative. 

2. Danzig press denies that men were on Polish territory and states that 
Customs Officer fired in self-defence. ‘They add that no grounds for expres- 
sion of regret exist since incident was provoked by Poles, 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

* Not printed. This telegram of July 20 reported the frontier incident described in the 
text. See also No. 364. 


No. 385 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 409 Telegraphic [C 10273/54/18] 


BERLIN, July 21, 1939, 6.45 p.m. 
Danzig telegram No. 84.1 


I strongly recommend adoption of useful suggestion in paragraph 3. It 
does not seem to me that anything can be lost whereas much can be gained 
by encouraging temperature to fall. This is particularly the case so far as 
British press is concerned. Our resolute determination to resist aggression by 
force is not weakened by expression of a desire to create an atmosphere in 
which negotiations may again become possible. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 


1 No. 363. 


No. 386 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) ne 
No. 233 Telegraphic [C 10163/5418] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Danzig telegrams Nos. 83! and 84.* 
I am most anxious that this tentative move from German side should not 
be compromised by publicity or by any disinclination on part of Polish 


1 No. 353. 2 No. 363. 
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Government to discuss in friendly and reasonable spirit any concrete question 
which may be taken up by Senate through High Commissioner. I also wish 
to take into account High Commissioner’s warning in paragraph 10 of 
Danzig telegram No. 83. 

2. Unless you see most serious objection please approach M. Beck in 
following sense, using recent incident in which Polish Customs Inspector was 
shot? as cover for your remarks. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have learnt with great regret of further 
incident but they hope that Polish Government will handle it with same 
restraint and circumspection which they have hitherto shown, more ¢specially 
as there is some reason to think that German policy is now to work for a 
détente in the Danzig question. This, if confirmed, may be held to be first fruit 
of firm attitude adopted by His Majesty’s Government and French and Polish 
Governments. It is nevertheless essential not to destroy possibility of better 
atmosphere at outset and I trust that more care than ever will be taken on 
Polish side to avoid provocation in any sphere and to restrain press. Above 
all if any sign is forthcoming of more reasonable attitude on the part of Senate 
or German Government, it is important that from Polish side this should not 
be made occasion for provocative assertions that German Government are 
weakening. Moreover I hope that if Senate show any sign of desiring to 
improve atmosphere by discussing concrete questions the Polish Government 
for their part will not be slow to respond in a friendly and forthcoming 
manner. 

4. For your own information I hope to arrange that we shall be informed 
through High Commissioner and His Majesty’s Consul-General in Danzig 
when any concrete question is to be taken up by High Commissioner at the 
request of Senate, and of course of the discussions, in order that we may have 
an opportunity of discreetly urging moderation on Polish Government. 

5. Finally when newspaper article referred to in telegram under reference 
appears, please do what you can to ensure that Polish Government and press 
treat it calmly, perhaps on the lines that it does not introduce any new 
element into the situation. You might also say that the publication of the 
proposed article does not modify impression of His Majesty’s Government 
that Senate and the German Government in fact desire a détente and an im- 
provement in the atmosphere. 

6. Whatever may be the import of this German move position of Polish 
Government cannot be worsened in any respect by doing their utmost to 
make a success of procedure proposed by Gauleiter to High Commissioner. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


3 See No. 384. 
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No. 387 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 408 Telegraphic [C 10271/13/18] 


BERLIN, July 21, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Budapest telegrams Nos. 125! and 126.2 

German military preparations have been proceeding normaily for some 
time past presumably with a view to dealing with any eventuality in case of 
an emergency but I have no evidence so far of feverish activity or to show 
that a German coup in any particular direction is imminent or contemplated 
at present. On the other hand German military organisation is such that she 
[sic] could strike wherever she liked at very short notice. Reports continue 
to reach me of military activity and movements of troops in frontier zones, 
but in the opinion of Military Attaché it is possible that these activities may 
at present be connected with training of an exceptionally large number of 
reservists this year. 

Repeated to Bucharest and Budapest. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of July 20 reported information from the Roumanian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Budapest that his Government had 1eceived alarming reports of 
feverish military activity in Germany. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of July 20 reported a renewal of the Hungarian press 
campaign against Roumania. 


No. 388 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [R 5948/661/67} 
ISTANBUL, July 21, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 

I am grateful for your telegram No. 13.1 

2. Iam asking for earliest possible interview with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

3. Meanwhile as regards second paragraph I had been on the point of 
telegraphing following information given to me by the French Ambassador. 

4. (Begins) At an interview between French Ambassador and Huntziger,? 
President of the Republic and the Secretary-General, Ismet’s tone about 
negotiations with France and ourselves was hard and bitter. He said that 
Turkey was weaker now than two months ago. Before Anglo-Turkish 
negotiations, war material ordered in Germany was arriving regularly and 
being paid for in Turkish produce. Since these negotiations had started 
Germany had held up delivery of big guns and now . . .3 was coming in from 
the British side. (Ends). 

1 No. 365. 

2 General Huntziger headed a French military mission which visited Angora for Staff 
talks, July 16-28. 


3 The text is here uncertain. It was subsequently corrected to read ‘. . . and nothing was 
coming in...’. 
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5. As regards this last statement I trust President of the Republic has since 
been enlightened because on July 19 I gave Minister for Foreign Affairs full 
summary of information in your telegram No. 4.4 Moreover as General 
Orbay must have been in possession of these particulars for some time I feel 
certain that military authorities must be aware of the real situation. 

6. Nevertheless in spite of second paragraph of your telegram I feel that 
you should have above information. My French colleague is greatly im- 
pressed with the need for speeding matters up both as regards financial 
proposals and as regards the political side of the Agreement. As regards 
financial proposals Secretary-General has impressed upon French Ambas- 
sador importance which the Turkish Government attach to successful 
termination with the utmost speed. French Ambassador feels that the 
Germans are watching these negotiations closely in the hope that they may 
break down when they themselves will come in with some proposals to 
Turkish Government. 

7. As regards political points I fully realise necessity of some delay in order 
to co-ordinate British and French views but I hope you will forgive me if I 
once more express anxiety as to effects here of any delay however unavoidable. 

8. I have refrained from commenting upon French aide-mémoire of July 7,5 
copy of which has been given to me by French Ambassador. I would how- 
ever venture to observe that point regarding possibility of a German attack 
through Bulgaria (see third paragraph of French aide-mémoire) has been 
mentioned to me once or twice by Secretary-General. M. Numan raised 
this point again on July 17 in conversation with French Ambassador and 
General Huntziger, urging that in such an eventuality Turkey desire[s] to be 
guaranteed against Germany. My own views as regards this point are con- 
tained in paragraph 3, point 2, of my letter to Mr. Ingram of June 16.6 It 
seems incredible that Turkey should regard any such eventuality as anything 
less than a direct threat to her own security. 

4 Not printed. This telegram summarized the material which could be supplied at once 
to Turkey. 

$ Sce No. 270, enclosure. 

6 Not printed. 


No. 389 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [C 10163/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939, 9.40 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 83! and 84.2 
We are taking every precaution to keep this development secret and we 
count on your doing the same. Please report any indications of leakage which 


may come to your notice. 
Repeated to Warsaw and Berlin. 


t No. 353. 2 No. 363. 
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No. 390 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [C 10270/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 21, 1939, 11.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 228.1 

I asked Colonel Beck this evening about this incident. He said Polish 
Customs guard was shot 100 yards within Polish frontier. Note was being sent 
to Danzig Senate demanding full enquiry and stating that Polish guards 
would in future have loaded rifles and orders to shoot persons trying illegally 
to cross the frontier. 

2. I gather from confidential source that Polish Government in fact regard 
this murder as a local incident or even accident. I do not anticipate serious 
results and feel sure that order to fire is meant as a warning and not to be 
taken too literally. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


1 No. 364. 


No. 391 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 230 Telegraphic [C 10268/1110/55] 


WARSAW, July 21, 1939, 11.27 p.m. 
My telegram No. 229.1 
Colonel Beck told ine this afternoon that after careful consideration with 
Minister of Finance he did not see how the Polish Government could accept 
condition about not converting the credits into gold. He said it would be 
reconsidered tomorrow and at the present he was not giving me an official 
answer. But it seemed to the Polish Government that to tie themselves 
vis-à-vis France as well as ourselves, would be a pure loss for them because but 
for this agreement they would hope to obtain a cash loan convertible into 
gold from France. He agreed that some difficulties had been removed and 
was duly appreciative, but it seemed to Polish Government vital that they 
should be able to sct their own factories going to make military material that 
Great Britain could not supply. Extension of credit based on addition to the 
gold reserves would make this possible. They had always envisaged these 
conversations purely as a part of our military collaboration to meet immediate 
danger. If Great Britain for her own legitimate reasons could not waive this 
condition he could understand it, but why must the French also be tied? 


1 No. 377. 


No. 392 
Minute by Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 10292/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939 

The French Embassy have just rung up! to say that they have received the 
reply of the French Government on our reply to Moscow. A written version 
will be sent to us shortly; in the meantime they wished to say that the French 
Government concurred in the draft. They regret that we have not been able 
to meet their views? completely, but they appreciate the effort we have made 
to approximate our view to theirs. 

2. They are sending similar instructions to M. Naggiar but are asking 
him to do his best to find a formula for indirect aggression which meets our 
point of view and which M. Molotov can accept. 

I, KIRKPATRICK 

1 The time of receipt of this message is not recorded, but was presumably before the 

despatch of No. 379. 2 See No. 357. 


No. 393 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shone (Belgrade) 


No. 252 [R 5964/409/92) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939 
Sir, 

I had an interview with the Prince Regent yesterday evening at Bucking- 
ham Palace." I first of all gave Prince Paul notes of what His Majesty’s 
Government could do for Yugoslavia in the matter of credits and aeroplanes, 
and also a note on the working of the Payments Agreement with Yugoslavia, 
with which I told him we were by no means satisfied. Copies of these notes 
are enclosed. His Royal Highness expressed warm appreciation of our 
efforts to help in the matter of credits, &c., and promised to have the working 
of the Payments Agreement examined without delay. 

2. He began by speaking about Hungary. Some time ago the Regent and 
Prime Minister in Hungary had made speeches which had led him to think 
that the time was opportune for some approach that might lead to the im- 
provement of Hungarian relations both with Yugoslavia and with Rou- 
mania. It had been in his mind that, if any such triple arrangement should 
present difficulty, it would be quite possible to have two bilateral arrangements 
of improved relations, i.e., Hungary-Yugoslavia; Hungary-Roumania. 

3. The Hungarian response to his approach had, however, been dis- 
appointing. As regards Roumania, the attitude taken had been that M. 
Gafencu had been rather provocative, and there was nothing much to be 
done for the present. As regards Yugoslavia, their relations with Hungary 
were so good that there was no necessity to do anything. 


1 The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia visited England from July 17 to August 2. 
2 Not printed. 
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4. This reply had greatly puzzled Prince Paul, and he was still somewhat 
at a loss to know what it implied. He expressed the hope that if we could we 
would do something to encourage Hungary along the path on which he had 
wished to see her move. 

5. He had a great deal to say about Bulgaria, in the course of which he 
was emphatic about his own policy being directed to achieving the greatest 
possible measure of unity of all Balkan countries. He regarded the Bulgarians, 
and especially King Boris, as quite untrustworthy, but none the less it was, in 
his own opinion, very important to keep them in play. When he had had 
occasion the other day to see the Bulgarian Prime Minister, he had suggested 
to him the danger of any Creat Power coming into the Balkans, and had 
generally done his best to give him good advice. He would do his best to 
keep the Bulgarians quiet, and, if the Bulgarians made any hostile move 
against Roumania, Yugoslavia would join the rest of the Balkan Entente in 
attacking them. 

6. He would like to see the Dobruja settled, but would not on any account 
favour Bulgaria having territorial possession of a port on the Ægean, which 
would certainly become another door of entry for Italy. 

7. The Bulgarians, in Prince Paul’s view, were at the present moment 
rather frightened of what the Turks might be going to do with the extra 
troops they had moved into Thrace. I told him that I had seen the Bulgarian 
Speakers in the morning, who had expressed the same anxieties. I had said 
to him that I felt I could give him the most positive assurances that the Turks 
were not planning any aggressive designs against Bulgaria, and nothing had 
been more desired by the Turkish Government for some time past than that 
the relations of Bulgaria with the Balkan Entente should be made more 
intimate. There had, however, been a great deal of loose talk about what 
might be Bulgaria’s intentions, and in the present disturbed state of public 
feeling it was not surprising that the Turks should wish to take precautions 
against any eventuality. 

8. Our conversation then turned to more general topics, and Prince Paul 
showed a very natural concern in the prospects of war, should it come in the 
Mediterranean. Were we sure of being able to defeat Italy fairly quickly? 
Could the navy interrupt communications with Albania? His country would, 
of course, fight if it were attacked, but it would be overrun, and much would 
turn upon what we could do vis-à-vis Italy. I told His Royal Highness that 
I had no title to speak on strategic or similar questions, but that I had no 
doubt at all that the navy felt satisfied of their ability to deal with Italy, 
should that situation arise, and that, although we might no doubt suffer from 
Italian attacks, whether on the sea or in the air, I had no shadow of doubt as 
to the ultimate and, I thought, the comparatively early issue of any hostilities 
between ourselves and Italy. I supposed that it might be Egypt where we 
should feel the principal anxiety, but we had recently strengthened our 
position there and should probably do more. Prince Paul said that he thought 


3 M. Moshanov, President of the Bulgarian Parliament, paid a short visit to London 
about July 21. 
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we ought to remember the possibility of Germany sending large reinforce- 
ments of air strength to assist the Italians in North Africa. 

9. Our conversation then passed to some discussion about German inten- 
tions, in the course of which His Royal Highness said that his own informa- 
tion led him to concur in the estimate that he had found existing here as to 
the particular weaknesses operating at present to affect German military 
strength. The more important of these were, in his view, the quality of 
officers, and much of the material used for military and air supply. He re- 
called a conversation that he had had with Herr Hitler, who had repudiated the 
idea of Germany wishing to extend towards the Mediterranean on the ground 
that he wanted his people to look to the north, where Hamburg was to become 
a second New York, and because the Germans had always got into trouble 
when they had tried to go south. Herr Hitler had becn bitter against Poland. 
As to Russia, the Prince Regent had lost none of his mistrust, but none the 
less hoped we should succeed in reaching a settlement with the Soviets. 

10. The conversation was a long one and in character discursive. The 
Prince Regent took the familiar line in regard to his own difficulties, but 
expressed the hope that we fully understood them, and assured me that we 
need have no misgivings about Yugoslav policy. Count Ciano had offered to 
Yugoslavia the policy of the partition of Albania, but this he had refused, and 
felt he had been right to do so. I was prepared for him to raise the question 
of Yugoslav anxiety in regard to Article 6 of our Anglo-Turkish Declaration, 
but he made no reference to it, and I therefore left the subject alone. 

11. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Budapest, Bucharest, Sofia, Athens, Istanbul, Berlin and Rome. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 394 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 27) 


No. 205 [C 10460/3356/18] 
WARSAW, July 21, 1939 
My Lord, 

In view of the possibility that the negotiations in Moscow may lead to a 
tripartite Anglo-French-Soviet Pact providing only for the case of direct 
aggression upon the signatories without any specific provisions as to the 
Soviet attitude in the event of aggression on a third country, such as Poland, 
I thought that it would be of interest to ascertain how far the Polish Govern- 
ment may have themselves made arrangements with the Soviet Government 
to cover the contingency of war. I accordingly took advantage of a recent 
opportunity to ascertain the views of a responsible member of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs on the subject. 

2. I have the honour to report that from the enquiries which I have made it 
would appear that although certain soundings of a general nature have been 
made in Moscow, they have of late shown less result as our own negotiations 
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have become more difficult. In general, the Polish Government have de- 
liberately refrained from raising with the Soviet Government any specific 
questions of mutual assistance in the event of war. They feel that if they were 
to do so, the Soviet Government would consider that they were afraid and 
had need of Soviet support. The price asked for Soviet assistance would 
immediately rise to an unreasonable level. Bargaining with the Soviet 
Government, it was suggested, was like doing a deal in an oriental bazaar, 
the essential thing was to show no interest in what you really wished to buy. 

3. When the emergency came, said the official consulted, the Polish Govern- 
ment were certain that they would get from Soviet Russia any assistance they 
needed. The Soviet Government were genuinely frightened of the Germans, 
The intentions of Herr Hitler to break up European Russia were writ large 
in ‘Mein Kampf’, the programme of which was being followed by Herr 
Hitler step by step in spite of all denials. An attack on Poland would be final 
proof, if the Soviet Government needed any further proof, that his object was 
to dominate all Eastern Europe. The Soviet Government would be most 
anxious to see Hitler kept as far from Russia’s frontiers as possible. And 
besides that, he hinted, they would with their tortuous minds also fear that 
Poland might try to buy Germany off by joining in an attack on the Ukraine. 
Consequently, the Soviet Government would do all they could to bolster up 
Polish resistance. The Polish attitude might appear to a Western European 
improvident, but it was based on a very long experience of the Russian 
character, and, besides, it could hardly be said that much better results had 
yet been achieved any other way. 

4. As regards the Anglo-Soviet negotiations, the official in question said 
that the Polish Government were most anxious that they should succeed. 

5. But the Polish Government were able and felt it desirable to preserve 
an attitude of detachment. They fully understood how British public opinion 
felt about securing the support of Russia for the peace front. They knew we 
understood their position. And they would not have wished, by making any 
suggestions of their own, to risk being saddled with the odium of making the 
negotiations more difficult. ‘Their active participation would, besides, have 
made the Soviet Government even more suspicious and have finally des- 
troyed all chances of success. There were, in effect, three hypotheses. 
Either the negotiations would succeed; this was obviously an advantage for 
Poland. Or the negotiations would drag on indefinitely, or they would fail 
altogether; in these two cases the Polish alliance became proportionately 
more important if there was to be any eastern front, and, moreover, British 
public opinion would also learn by experience what difficult customers the 
Russians were and what the Poles had to contend with in their eastern neigh- 
bour. In any of the three hypotheses mentioned, Poland stood to gain, or, 
at any rate, not to lose. 

6. In general, the press has observed such a careful detachment regarding 
the negotiations that it would be difficult to distil any significant comment 
out of the many messages on the subject. Recently one or two independent 
newspapers published explanations of, rather than comments on, the attitude 
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of the Baltic States to a Soviet guarantee, and it must, I think, be surmised 
that Polish opinion sympathises with the attitude of the Baltic States in this 
matter, though it also sympathises too much with ourselves to say so loudly. 
For as regards Polish opinion an amazing evolution has occurred here in the 
last six months, and even the ‘Slowo’ of Vilna, where the Russian and Com- 
munist danger has always seemed pre-eminently the greatest, is now plainly 
anxious to see the negotiations settled as quickly and satisfactorily as possible. 
Only the publicity in which the negotiations have had to be conducted has 
occasioned comment and some shaking of heads. 

7. To revert to the question of what attitude Soviet Russia would adopt in 
case of war, our informant in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs did not seem to 
think Soviet Russia would be anxious to trade with Germany on a large scale 
or, by supplying raw materials, to defeat an allied blockade. It would, he 
suggested, be difficult in war time for Germany to pay for the raw materials 
supplied. And, from a practical point of view, he suggested that Soviet rail- 
ways and Baltic ports would not be able physically to carry or tranship the 
huge tonnages Germany would need. The Polish Government thought the 
Soviet railway system was in a sorry state of confusion. Incidentally, they do 
not seem to think the Soviet army is much better. 

8. To conclude, the Polish Government’s policy towards Russia is at 
present one of cautious but detached rapprochement. ‘There are now very few 
frontier incidents. The Soviet Ambassador and his staff are presentable and, 
stranger still, are well spoken of and well received. The new Commercial 
Treaty, signed on February 19, which provided for a great increase of 
trade, is in provisional force and works well, so I am informed. The Soviet 
Commercial Mission are now allowed to work here, and have recently 
attracted publicity by purchases of horses and cattle. Nothing is now heard 
of trials of Communists. The Polish Government are doing all they can 
quietly to improve their relations with Soviet Russia, and they are certain 
that when the time comes they will get all the assistance they need both in 
munitions and raw material. This attitude may seem a little reminiscent of 
Mr. Micawber, but it must be admitted that the Poles do know the Russians 
at first hand, and in a matter of this sort their Slavonic instincts may very 
well be correct. 

9. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Moscow. 

I have, &c., 
C. J. Norton 
No. 395 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1939 
My dear Henderson, 

This is a line in reply to your letter of the 17th July. The matters on 

which you write are never out of my mind. With you I do not believe, as we 
1 No. 337. 
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have said morc than once, that the Danzig question ought to be incapable of 
solution under favourable conditions, but I am afraid I feel pretty certain 
that those conditions do not in fact prevail at this moment, and that we have 
to work for their re-creation. In so far as this re-creation must be expected to 
take some time, this is another form of saying that it must be the duty of 
statesmanship to work for a détente by which, in your phrase, Danzig can be 
put back into its proper perspective. 

It looks from the telegram reccived from Shepherd in Danzig last night? 
as if there were certain hope of the Germans also being ready to sce this 
détente furthered, and you will also have seen the telegrams that we have sent 
today to Norton in Warsaw} giving wise counsel to the Poles. This con- 
stitutes a ray of hope which we must develop as far as we possibly can. 

If it is real, to what is it due? The Germans, I imagine, would say that 
they had never harboured any evil intentions. Others would say with, I 
suspect, greater truth, that they had decided for the present at ail events that 
it was not worth it. But whatever we may think about this, I am quite sure 
that you are right in feeling that we should not relax for one moment our 
rearmament programme. I am sure this is an invaluable element in the whole 
lay-out. On the other hand I also agree with you in feeling that it is un- 
necessary to continue to repeat solemn public warnings. Indeed I told the 
Prime Minister last week that 1 thought to continue to do so by Cabinet 
Ministers’ speeches or the like was to detract from the force of what he or I 
respectively had said. So I hope there will be no great spate of Ministerial 
oratory in that sense. 

I should like nothing better, if it were possible, than to restrict press 
polemics, but as you know that is not possible, and all we can with some 
assurance say to ourselves and to the Germans is that if they could make a 
practical contribution to the lowering of the temperature, this question would 
gradually tend to settle itself. I should not be disposed myself to interfere 
with King-Hall. I do not think for one thing we could do it effectively, and 
the Germans have no particular right to complain of propaganda inasmuch 
as they are doing plenty of it themselves. But we have, as you will have seen, 
repeated our denial of any official sanction for the King-Hall letters in a 
Parliamentary Question today.+ 

It may be that if the Danzig situation can be developed favourably, this 
may open the door to other things, but in the meanwhile I think that our line 
must continve to be a stiff one, while letting it be known, on the lines of my 
Chatham House speech, that whenever the German Government gave con- 
crete evidence of their willingness to forswear force, we should be willing to 
meet them half-way. 

Yours ever, 
HALIFAX 


2 See No. 363. 3 See No. 386. 
4 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 350, col. gor. 
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No. 396 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 


[R 6049/1122] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME, July 21, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

When I left London to take up my post in Rome you agreed that on our 
side we should barn no bridges which one day the Italians might wish to 
recross. 

Since then Mussolini has, so far as one can judge, been burning these 
bridges himself. The Axis has been converted into an Alliance. We are told 
that everything that strengthens Germany strengthens Italy, and vice versa; 
that Italy will defend all German interests, as Germany will defend Italy’s. 
And Mussolini has made the unequivocal statement to me that if England 
fights to help Poland defend herself against a German threat to her inde- 
pendence, Italy will fight at Germany’s side. Furthermore, Mussolini puts 
as a sine qua non of a German-Polish settlement by negotiation and agreement, 
the prior recognition by Poland of Danzig’s incorporation in the Reich; and 
—latterly, for a month now—the Italian press has become venomous against 
England, and gloats over all our discomfitures, real or supposed. 

Meanwhile Japan, doubtless in full connivance with Berlin and Rome, is 
not merely making herself as disagreeable as she can, but the military party 
is actually requiring us to alter our policy, as if we were a second-class Power. 
And Ciano, I am credibly told, is saying openly not only that Italy will 
obtain fairly soon an alliance with Spain, and will succeed in linking up 
Spanish political and economic interests with the totalitarians, but also that 
so long as he retains his present office, no restoration of the Spanish monarchy 
will be permitted. 

On the other hand, Ciano asserts that there will be no war; that neither 
Italy nor Germany wish for war; and that after September he looks forward to 
a long period of European peace. Yet there is nothing tangible to show that the 
Axis Powers have receded from their ‘peace with justice’ programme, nor 
cause for believing that this programme excludes further ‘revision’ of the 
political and economic map of Europe, and maybe also of State boundaries, 
to suit the interests of the Axis and in a manner calculated to ensure to the 
Axis powers the hegemony of Europe. 

On this showing further surprises may yet be in store for us. Assuming that 
the Axis Powers do not want a general war, and that the firm attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government has ridden off Hitler, 
for the present at least, from Danzig, is it not possible that the mind of one or 
both of the Axis Powers may be turning towards action against a non- 
guaranteed State? e.g. Slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, for the purpose both 
of scoring a further success and of placing the ‘democracies’ in an embarrass- 
ing position. I need not discuss the intricate possibilities in these directions, 
which you are sure to have examined closely. 

When in London in June I suggested to you that the time was past when 
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we could expect to wean Italy from her German partner, and that direct 
attempts to do so would fail and merely expose us to a check; and I think you 
agreed. 

The developments of the past month have, I think, established the truth 
of that thesis. For while we have remained relatively passive, the Italian 
Government have not. They have drawn yet closer to Germany; they accuse 
us of infidelity to the spirit of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, as specially 
exemplified by the Anglo-Turkish Declaration; they resent our negotiations 
with Russia; their press loads us with ridicule and calumny, and now, 
through the pen of Gayda, charges us with hostility and incomprehension.! 

To all appearances therefore the Duce has gritted his teeth to see his 
German partner right through, has condemned us as backsliders on the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, and is behaving as though he no longer valued our 
friendship or feared our hostility. Allowing that the stand made over Danzig 
sent our stock up, the gain has been cancelled by the inconclusiveness of the 
long negotiations with Russia and the Japanese pressure on us in the Far 
East. Successes at Moscow and Tokyo would of course send up our stock 
again, but failure will merely encourage Italy to harden her present attitude 
towards us. I feel sure that what Mussolini is watching closely now is not our 
motives, our principles or our right-mindedness, but our firmness in defend- 
ing our interests, our courage in facing our difficulties, even to the extent of 
accepting very serious risks if our honour and dignity require them, and the 
effectiveness of our power and influence. 

It would thus be possible to make out a pretty convincing case for taking 
up a more active and considerably less tolerant attitude towards Italy herself, 
and I think the ostensible circumstances would justify me in making a 
recommendation to you to that effect. My reason impels me to make that 
recommendation: my instinct urges strongly that it is far more politic not to 
do so. For one thing, what with Palestine, Danzig, Moscow talks and the 
Far East we have enough on our hands. Secondly, a harsher attitude towards 
Italy will only make Mussolini madder, and may solidify mass opinion in 
Italy, which is now very uneasy, behind him. 

If Mussolini himself finds that his policy is not going well, he will think out 
how to change it in his own way, as he has done in the past; but in my belief 
he cannot now afford to allow himself to be deflected by outside pressure from 
the democracies. 

I am still not without hope that latent factors, if we leave them to operate 
by themselves, may bring home to Mussolini that he has got to take us into 
account and that the chance of doing so on his terms is getting less good. 

Those latent factors are admittedly rather incalculable. The principal 
ones I have in mind are:— 

(1) the chances of the Germans making a mistake with him, so long as he 

1 The reference is to an article of July 15, reported in Rome telegram No. 241 Saving 
(not printed), in which Dr. Gayda accused Britain of reversing her policy towards Italy, 
thereby ‘substituting for friendship and understanding an aggressive hostility and incom- 
prehension’, 
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and they are left à deux. Opportunity will not lack: Hitler might put 
his foot in it vis-à-vis Mussolini as regards Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
even maybe Slovakia. There is no love lost between the two peoples; 
probably not much between Hitler and Mussolini themselves. These 
chances may therefore be by no means negligible. 

(2) the popular discontent in Italy, especially in the industrial north, with 
a pro-German and anti-British policy. 

(3) Spain turning out not quite so good as the Italians expect; either 
politically or economically. And this might well happen if only the 
French will show some sense in squaring up their affairs with the 
Spaniards, and so give our diplomacy in Spain a better run. 

4) Growth of British military strength. 

) Grandi’s influence in Rome. [ think he is courageous enough to tell 
them here what he knows of British views and British determination, 
and underlying British friendliness to Italy, if reciprocated. 

According to the outcome of what is taking place in Moscow and Tokyo, 
we may have to think again. But for the time being, I think we should per- 
severe in our attitude here of patience, even temper, watchfulness and good 
personal relations. 


TZ 


Yours most sincerely, 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 397 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir L. Oliphant 


[C 10630/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 21, 1939 

Your kind letter of July 18,! which arrived just at the end of the three 
strenuous days of Ironside’s visit, cheered me greatly, and encourages me to 
send another line. 

The General’s strong and direct personality made a great impression on 
all whom he met, and I can honestly say that the visit has been, from the 
Warsaw standpoint, a great success and of great value, especially as it came 
at the moment of the financial difficulties. 

Beck, of course, disliked us trying to go behind his back, and looked more 
than usually Satanic. He hates playing second fiddle, especially in front of 
foreigners, and it was rather awkward when I found myself in twenty minutes’ 
conversation with the President, the Marshal and Ironside, while the Foreign 
Minister cooled his heels in the passage outside. If I had not recently spent 
a week with him sailing and drinking vodka among his beloved First Lancers, 
I might have had rather a difficult time. But I know that he thought Iron- 
side a grand man. 

It was well worth while trying to get at the Marshal’s thoughts, but I should 
strongly deprecate any further important visitor from the United Kingdom 


* Not printed, In this letter Sir L. Oliphant, in the absence of Sir A. Cadogan, thanked 
Mr. Norton for his letter of July 10 (No. 289). 
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trying to talk semi-politics here with anyone except Beck, for we must not 
underrate his great abilities and position, especially as it is Beck who, more 
than anyone else here, is fitted to smooth out things with Germany if they can 
be smoothed out, and it is he who will, doubtless in consultation with the 
Marshal, call the tune until the moment war does break out. 

Remember that it was Beck who, on his own responsibility, accepted our 
guarantec ‘in the time that it takes to smoke one cigarette’, as he says. He 
thereby committed Poland for good to the anti-aggression front. That is not 
the act or method of a second-rate man. 

Nor is the Marshal a second-rate man, but his is a much more simple and 
less astute brain. Probably an excellent soldier, and standing for all that the 
ordinary Pole thinks is right. Apart from that, a simple and charming person 
with all the Christian virtues, of peasant stock but cultured, a lover of the 
arts and decencies of life, and unspoilt by the pomp and heel-clicking that 
accompanies his every movement. I genuinely regret that probably I shall 
never again be able to take up the threads of talks on various subjects (includ- 
ing the after-life) which we had during the last three days. He is, I gather, 
rather pessimistic as to the possibility of averting a war, probably because he 
realises that from the purely military point of view Hitler ought to strike soon, 
if at all. Nevertheless, in the face of the appalling dangers to his country, his 
simplicity and calm made a deep impression. 

As for the results of the visit, I think that it is impossible to get the Polish 
Government to give a binding pledge that they will in no circumstances take 
military action if challenged by Germany, without first consulting us. (I told 
Beck’s Chef de Cabinet bluntly that that was what I should have liked, or at 
least a promise of delayed action. He said: ‘So long as Beck is Foreign 
Minister I think you will get your delay’.) I believe that in fact they will do 
anything possible to let us know if they see combustion point approaching. 
Can they say more than that? 

The General and I tried very hard to procure for His Majesty's Govern- 
ment answers to the various specific hypothetical cases in respect of Danzig. 
But such cases are only a few out of many possibilities. I could think up 
straightaway a dozen others which would produce a situation out of which 
only the Almighty could say whether war would result or not. 

The real answer is the will on both sides, and I hope Ironside will be able 
to tell you that in his view the Polish Government will only make war if and 
when they are convinced that unless they do they will lose their independence. 
If that is true it should greatly reassure His Majesty’s Government. 

On the other hand, Ironside has convinced the Marshal and Beck (if they 
needed convincing) (1) of the great gravity of any decision by H.M. Govern- 
ment to go to war; (2) of the vital necessity that H.M. Government should 
receive full and prompt information; (3) of the determination of His Majesty’s 
Government not to let Poland down. Personally I do not think that Polish 
nerves need steadying but the time may come when the strain will begin to 
tell. At that moment the memory of Ironside’s visit may be of great value. 

CLIFFORD NORTON 
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P.S. There were of course humorous aspects of the conversations: a 
Marshal, a General, an ex-Colonel and an ex-Captain closeted together 
studying the deadliest secrets of Poland’s defences. The two latter longing to 
butt in with some amateur-strategician’s suggestions but on the whole re- 
fraining. Norton very anxious to make a note now and again to help his 
memory but feeling it would spoil the atmosphere if he seized the pencil lying 
in front of him. Beck going out in the middle to interview the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, The rather bad French ail of us, except Beck, talked. . . .? 

C.J.N. 


2 The last few sentences deal with personal matters of no political relevance. 


No. 398 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [C 10163/54/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1939, 11.35 a.m. 

My telegram No 35.1 

If you have not already acted, message should be oral, and general 
drift only of paragraphs 2 and 3 of telegram No. 233 to Warsaw? should be 
passed on. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 382. 2 No. 386. 


No. 399 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 168 Telegraphic [N 3497/411/38) 
moscow, July 22, 1939, 2.55 p.m. 

Following statement issued by Commissariat of Foreign Trade was pub- 
lished in the Soviet press this morning: 

During the last few days negotiations with regard to trade and credit have 
been renewed between Germany and the U.S.S.R. Comrade Babarin, 
Deputy Trade Representative at Berlin, is conducting negotiations on behalf 
of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade, and Herr Schnurre on behalf 
of Germany. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 400 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 23, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [C 10315/54/18] 
WARSAW, July 22, 1930, 5.50 p.m. 
I welcomed instruction and guidance in your telegram No. 233! as I had 


already formed opinion that so long as it was done tactfully a useful lead 
1 No. 386. 
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could and should be given here. M. Beck was busy this morning with financial 
negotiations and I decided it would be better to let him have a day’s rest when 
he might be in a more receptive mood. In view however of the possibility 
of Herr Forster’s article appearing unexpectedly I called this morning on 
M. Beck’s Chef de Cabinet and spoke on the lines of the first three sentences 
of paragraph 3 of your telegram under reference and also paragraph 5. 
M. Lubienski said that he knew M. Beck was in complete agreement with the 
general thesis, of which he had already heard from Dr. Burckhardt. Polish 
press was not completely under the control of the Government but they were 
doing and would continue to do their utmost to damp it down. While it was 
impossible to say whether the tendencies on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to ease tension were mere tactics or sincere, nothing would be lost by 
adopting a polite attitude to any such symptoms. Mr. Beck even felt that 
perhaps this would not be a good moment for the proposed démarche in Danzig 
mentioned in my telegram No. 224.2 The Prime Minister’s specch of July 10 
and Marshal Smigly-Rydz’s statement to the press (my telegram No. 77 
Savings) might be considered enough for the moment. 

I shall see M. Beck after the weekend and develop the thesis further. It 
would be useful to know how much Dr. Burckhardt has told the Poles? 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

2 No. 351. 3 No. 368. 
No. 401 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 178 Telegraphic [C 10054/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 

Following from Sargent. 

When you report your next conversation with M. Molotov it would be of 
help if you could at the same time give us an appreciation of the present 
position and prospects as you see them, with a description of the background 
against which your discussions have to be held. 

I would also suggest that you should give a fuller account than hitherto of 
what you and Strang actually said, both in advancing our cases and in refut- 
ing Molotov’s arguments. Do not be unduly deterred either by modesty or 
the desire for brevity and economy from setting forth at length the part 
which you yourselves played in the discussion. 


No. 402 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 179 Telegraphic [C 10054/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 
There have been press reports in Paris and London to the effect that 


French Government are prepared to meet M. Molotov at all points and have 
been urging His Majesty’s Government in vain to fall into line. 
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If subject is raised you may inform your French colleague that we have 
every reason to believe that leakage is from French sources. 
Repeated to Paris. 


No. 403 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 23, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 10321/3356/18] 
ISTANBUL, July 22, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 18.1 

I saw the Minister for Foreign Affairs on July 22 and gave him oral com- 
munication in the sense of your telegram under reference. 

2. I then spoke as instructed in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 14.2 

3. The Minister for Foreign Affairs told me that the Soviet Ambassador 
had called on him on July 21 and asked him two questions: (a) Whether he 
was being kept au courant with negotiations. To this Minister for Foreign 
Affairs replied that he had been until about a week ago, since which there 
had been a cessation of information. He asked the Soviet Ambassador to 
obtain a report on the present position from Moscow: (b) Whether Turkey 
stood vis-à-vis Soviet Government and His Majesty’s Government where she 
stood two months ago, and whether he was prepared to repeat now a state- 
ment that he had made earlier that he considered Soviet participation 
necessary to the formation of a complete front in Eastern Europe against 
German aggression. The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied affirmatively 
to both these points. He tells me that he had the impression that the Soviet 
Ambassador was anxious he should inform me of these answers in order that 
they should reach you as an indication that Sovict participation was still 
considered necessary. The Minister for Foreign Affairs was inclined to 
deduce from this that the Soviet Government were nervous as to possible 
failure of negotiations. 

4. In reply to my suggestion (see paragraph 2 above) the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs stated that he had for some time been wondering whether he 
could be of service. In view of his conversation with Soviet Ambassador he 
thought it advisable to wait a few days before saying any more, By that time 
he hoped to have the account from Moscow for which he had asked the 
Soviet Ambassador. He would then be in a better position to speak. 

5. The Minister for Foreign Affairs also told me that the Soviet Ambas- 
sador definitely stated that all reports that his Government were conducting 
negotiations with Berlin were false. 


1 No. 380. 2 No. 366. 
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No. 404 


Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 23, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 572 Telegraphic [R 5935/1364/22] 
ROME, July 22, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 257 Saving." 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me yesterday that nothing had yet 
been decided about Signor Grandi’s successor in London.? He spontaneously 
undertook to let me know as soon as the choice was made. I said that I 
should much appreciate that attention. He said the choice was not easy and 
must be carefully made; for relations with the United Kingdom were hardly 
on an even keel though he indicated this with a gesture rather than in words. 

1 No. 409. 

2 Signor Grandi’s appointment as Italian Minister of Justice was announced on July 12 


No. 405 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 9.5 p.m.) 
No. 169 Telegraphic [C 10277/3356]/18] 


Moscow, July 22, 1939, 9.46 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 175 to 177.1 We shall probably see M. Molotov 
tomorrow afternoon or evening. 

2. French Ambassador’s personal view is that M. Molotov’s definition of 
indirect aggression (my telegram No. 1572) could be accepted and he has 
intimated? to us privately that this is in fact the view of the French Govern- 
ment, though he is increasingly reluctant to support His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment* in their objection to it. I received very little support from the French 
Ambassador when putting the case against M. Molotov’s draft (my telegram 
No. 1655) and he is still rather lukewarm. 

3. He thinks, however, that it might be possible to bring M. Molotov to 
admit modifications in his draft and we have drafted the following alternative 
formula which I submit for your urgent consideration: 

‘It is agreed between the contracting Governments that the expression 
“indirect aggression” in paragraph 2 above is to be understood as covering 
action accepted by a State under threat of force, overt or covert, by another 
Power (such as the utilisation by that Power of the territory of the State in 
question for purposes of aggression) of such character as to involve abandon- 
ment by that State of its independence or neutrality.’ 

4. This draft slightly modifies the test of ‘threat of force’ but maintains 
intact the test of ‘abandonment of independence or neutrality’. The phrase 


1 Nos. 378-9 and 381. 2 No. 282. 

3 The text at this point was later corrected to read ‘. . . and would intimate to us’. 

+ The text at this point was later corrected to read ‘. . . though they have agreed reluct- 
antly to support His Majesty’s Government . . .’. See No. 392. 

5 No. 338. 
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about ‘utilisation of the territory’ is now introduced merely as an example. 
I shall be glad to know, if possible before tomorrow’s interview, whether you 
regard this draft as preserving the substance of the formula set forth in para- 
graph 4 of your telegram No. 160.° If so, could you accept, if M. Molotov 
insists on them, the introduction into the phrase within brackets of the words 
‘or forces’ after ‘territory’ and of the words ‘against this State or against one 
of the contracting Parties after ‘aggression’? 

5. We do not propose at our next interview to act on the authority con- 
veyed in paragraph g of your telegram No. 175 (immediate initiation of 
military conversations without waiting for final agreement on the articles 
and the Protocol now under discussion). We propose first to test M. Molotov’s 
reactions on the question of the possible modification of his definition of 
indirect aggression. I propose also to await the issue of the next interview 
before replying to the question put in your telegram No, 176. 

6 No. 253. 


No. 406 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [C 10268/1110/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 230.1 

Colonel Koc has not yet received definite instructions regarding signature 
of Loan Agreement and has sent special emissary to Warsaw to endeavour to 
persuade Polish Government to sign. 

If Agreement is signed it would not as suggested by Colonel Beck prevent 
French Government earmarking gold for Polish Government to the amount 
of their tranche but as we have no indication that French Government are in 
fact willing so to act, it is difficult to use this point with Polish Government. 

Further enquiry has confirmed that Agreement must be signed on Monday? 
if bill is to pass this Session. 

1 No. 391. 2 July 24. 


No. 407 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 22, 10.32 p.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [C 103r4/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 22, 1939, 11.7 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 34! and 35? addressed to Warsaw. 

I saw the High Commissioner this morning before receiving your telegram 
No. 383 and conveyed to him Your Lordship’s message which he deeply 
appreciated. He will think about the suggestion that he should see Colonel 
Beck. As I expected the conversation would be rather long I left with him an 
unofficial memorandum in French which contained the drift of paragraphs 2 

1 No. 386 was repeated to Danzig as telegram No. 34. 

2 No. 382. 3 No. 398. 
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and 3 of your telegram No. 34 to Warsaw with a further sentence to the effect 
that it was desired that these newspaper articles should be treated calmly in 
Poland. 

2. High Commissioner was perturbed and depressed at the effects of the 
recent frontier incident which has been followed by two further minor 
incidents reported in my telegram No. 885 He feels that open military 
activity and the presence of S.A. men of poor character present a danger and 
that the passage of troop trains in particular offers the possibility of serious 
incidents. This view is, J understand, shared by the President of the Senate 
and Chief of Police, and the High Commissioner told me he was taking private 
steps to urge in Berlin the relaxation of militaristic activity here. He thought 
it would be well if the Poles could be persuaded to suspend the despatch of 
troops through Danzig territory at any rate for the present. 

3. Polish Representative was with the High Commissioner and had agreed 
to give notice regarding trains when the news of the frontier incident was 
telephoned to him. He had withdrawn his promise and refused to continue 
the discussion. I understand that verbal regrets were expressed by the Senate 
but that the Gauleiter insisted that they should be denied on the ground that 
Poland made no excuse for the Kalthof affair. 

4. Since the Senate requested the High Commissioner to use his good 
offices in the matter of trains this may be regarded as the inauguration of new 
procedure, It is regrettable that the frontier incident has caused its suspen- 
sion for the present. I asked the High Commissioner to keep me informed. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

4 See No. 384. s Not printed. 


No. 408 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Gascoigne (Budapest) 
No. 19 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10204/350/21] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1939 

Hungarian Minister left written paper at this department on July 19 
and said that it represented an official declaration of the policy of his Govern- 
ment. 

2. Text is as follows:— 

(Begins) 

“Hungary is standing by her present friendly connexions with Italy and 
Germany and is in no way bound by any political commitments. She has 
maintained full freedom of action and has in the case of a war an entirely 
free hand.’ [Ends] 

3. Hungarian Minister was informed that His Majesty’s Government had 
never thought of asking Hungary for a declaration as to where she stood in 
the event of war, but Minister replied that the question was being ventilated 
in unofficial circles and this was the answer. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Belgrade and Bucharest. 
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No. 409 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25) 
No. 257 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6030] 1/22] 


ROME, July 22, 1939 

I saw Count Ciano yesterday evening more as a courtesy on his return 
from Spain than because I wanted to say anything in particular to him. 

2. He said that Spanish tour had been interesting but most fatiguing. He 
was impressed with apparent personal popularity of Serrano Suñer. 

3. On his allusion to Anglo-Italian relations, see my telegram No. 572,! 
I said that I thought it was rather significant that we were each reproaching 
the other with lack of understanding. He asked whether that meant that in 
my opinion we were both guilty of misunderstanding. I said ‘yes, that was 
about it,’ and I added laughingly that naturally I thought Italy was more 
guilty than we were. He retorted with equal good humour that naturally he 
thought the converse: but on what was my view based? 

4. I said that British policy ran pretty true to form for those who could 
read the form book. It was backed by long tradition and was regulated by 
constitutional and parliamentary checks which had gradually developed. 
Yet Italy seemed to attribute to us acts and thoughts that, given our rooted 
traditions, we were really incapable of doing or thinking. He asked whether 
Italian policy then seemed to me less consecutive. I said that it was not 
exactly that in my mind; but in Italy the issues were decided by the will of 
a single man (he admitted this) and the period of Fascist régime had hardly 
been long enough to form a tradition. He said that these seventeen years had 
however been very difficult ones. This I readily granted. 

5. What, then, he asked, was my conclusion? I said that perhaps it was lack 
of comprehension . . .2 might turn out to be not much worse than perpetual 
fog which plenty of goodwill on the part of both sides would eventually 
dissipate. 

6. Minister for Foreign Affairs said he hoped I would be able to work to 
that effect. He quite realised that since I came to Rome things had not gone 
very smoothly for me and that I had been confronted with certain difficulties 
which I might quite understandably not have expected to find. He hoped 
my mission in Rome would be a successful one. He would like and would 
very willingly help it to be so. He believed he had been of some assistance to 
my predecessor in the latter part of his mission and he would gladly help me 
in a similar way. 

7. I thanked Count Ciano cordially for this welcome expression of his 
personal goodwill and took my leave. This conversation was as you will 
observe on a purely personal basis except as regards questions mentioned in 
my telegrams Nos. 5713 and 572. I had the impression of a subtle and favour- 
able change in Count Ciano’s attitude towards me myself. 

1 No. 404. 2 The text is here uncertain, 

3 Not printed, This telegram referred to the effect upon British subjects of the application 
of administrative measures in the Italian Tyrol. 
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No. 410 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 


No. 178 [C 10368/54/18] 
My Lord, DANZIG, July 22, 1939 

I have the honour to report that since writing my despatch No. 175! of 
July 19 the display of military activity in Danzig has been more open than 
ever. In addition to the auxiliary police the S.S. have been conspicuous in 
field-grey uniforms and steel helmets. The party of about 100 men who were 
reported in my telegram No. 36 [Saving]: of July 21 as receiving training 
with small infantry guns did not give the impression of having received 
very much previous military training, but today a party of 150 men marched 
through the town and back carrying rifles and these were evidently trained 
men. They had swastikas painted on the left side of their steel helmets. Their 
shoulder straps were either plain or black with a silver stripe. 

2. The assistant Naval Attaché who arrived on a private visit yesterday 
morning saw from the air four field guns in the barracks at Langfuhr in 
addition to other equipment already reported. 

3. A good deal of motor transport is observable, some with Danzig number 
plates and some with plain white plates. A British newspaper correspondent 
saw forty lorries on the 18th or 19th coming towards Danzig from the Vistula 
ferry at Käsemark. There is also a number of army cars for 4 or 6 passengers, 
and a motor field ambulance has been seen. I believe that numerous private 
cars and some private lorries have been requisitioned. 

4. So long as these militaristic activities were kept under cover they 
aroused more curiosity than alarm. The open manner in which they are now 
carried on could I think fairly be described as provocative, and so far as I 
can ascertain is probably not approved by any responsible Danzigers with 
the exception of the Gauleiter. 

5. The Chief of Police told journalists two days ago, according to a British 
newspaper man, that the police now numbered 6,000. This corresponds 
fairly well with the estimate given in my despatch No. 175 already referred to. 

7 [sic]. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin and His Majesty’s Chargé d'Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
1 No. 355. 2 Not printed. 


No. 411 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 
No. 179 [C 10369/54/18] 
My Lord, DANZIG, July 22, 1939 
With reference to my telegram No. 89! of today’s date I have the honour 
to report that [ had an hour’s conversation with the High Commissioner and 


! No. 407. 
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found him lacking in his usual optimism. He was clearly very much dis- 
appointed that the first occasion on which the Senate had requested his co- 
operation vis-d-vis the Poles had been unproductive: and he was depressed 
about the difficulty of preserving anything like an atmosphere suited to the 
negotiation of concrete matters. 

2. As already reported, he had succeeded in inducing the Polish Com- 
missioner-General to agree to give notice of the passage of troop-trains 
through Danzig territory. Even this concession had been qualified by a 
remark by M. Chodacki to the effect that, since the Poles had promised to 
give due notice, they could by breaking their promise and sending a train 
through without warning precipitate matters whenever they wished to do so, 
The conversation was however proceeding in a promising manner when 
M. Chodacki learned by telephone of the shooting of the Polish frontier 
guard near Postelau.? He slammed down the telephone saying ‘That is the 
end. This means war!’ and was calmed with difficulty by Dr. Burckhardt. 
He refused entirely, however, to continue the conversations, saying that he 
withdrew the concessions already made. 

3. The situation was not helped by the insistence of the Gauleiter that no 
expression of regret should be made by the Senate for the affair, on the 
ground that none was forthcoming from the Poles regarding the Kalthof 
incident. It is clear that the High Commissioner’s task in trying to restore 
and preserve an atmosphere conducive to negotiation between two such 
violent personalities is no light one. He is impressed on the one hand, by 
the danger that might arise from a conviction on the part of the Poles that 
they will never be so well supported as now, and on the other by the bellicose 
character of the Gauleiter, even although, as is apparently the case, he may 
have received definite instructions to proceed carefully. It is probably true 
that a preferment in the Reich which would give Herr Forster more scope for 
the expenditure of his energy would render the situation in Danzig easier from 
several points of view. 

4. Little can be learned of the situation below the surface but the recent 
arrest of twenty ‘Marxists’ is not without significance. Former Social Demo- 
crats and Socialists still appear to possess some influence and I believe that 
the police are not altogether happy on this score. 

5. It is to be hoped that measures which are foreshadowed to prevent the 
repetition of frontier incidents will have their effect and that the tension of 
the last day or two will be given an opportunity to die down. 

6. Two important contributions to a better atmosphere could be made by 
the cessation of ostentatious militaristic activity on the part of the Danzigers 
and the suspension of the passage of troop trains on the part of the Poles. 

7. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
2 See No. 384. 
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No. 412 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 22, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I saw the Italian Ambassador for a few moments last night. He had been 
absent at Munich for some days and had just seen Weizsäcker on his return. 

Attolico said to me ‘If I were you, I would not say any more about what 
His Majesty’s Government will do if so and so happens in Danzig. The German 
reply to the French Government, though the wording was Ribbentrop’s, was 
drafted on higher instructions and was intended to be stiff as an answer back 
to your representations to Weizsäcker. You have said quite enough.’ 

I am inclined to think that he is right (see my despatch No. 815! of July 15 
and my telegram No. 320 Saving’). The position is clear enough and the 
more we harp on it, the more we drive Hitler to restate his own case, just as 
Forster will restate it for him in the course of the next few days at Danzig. 
And the more each side reiterates its standpoint, the less chance there will be 


of any agreed solution at the end. Yours, 


NeEviLe HENDERSON 
1 No. 332. 2 No. 315. 


No. 413 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 180 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10277/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 23, 1939, 11.15 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 169.1 

I cannot give you definite decision in time for today’s meeting. 

2. You had better therefore agree to French Ambassador putting forward 
as from himself proposed formula either without or with insertion of words 
in last sentence of your paragraph 4. 

3. If M. Molotov seems prepared to accept you should report and His 
Majesty’s Government will then consider matter. 

4. In no circumstances should you commit His Majesty’s Government 
without further instructions from me. 

1 No. 405. 


No. 414 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [C 10319/3356/18] 


My telegram No. 169." Moscow, July 24, 1939, 12.55 a.m. 
We saw M. Molotov this afternoon.? 
2. I opened the proceedings by saying that I had faithfully reported to 


1 No. 405. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 23. 
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Your Lordship the capital importance attached by the Soviet Government 
to the simultaneous entry into force of political and military Agreements. 
His Majesty’s Government’s objection to this course had been mainly of a 
practical character, since they feared that the existence of an interval between 
the conclusion of the political agreement and its entry into force would 
encourage an aggressor. I was happy to inform him that His Majesty’s 
Government, with goodwill they had always shown in these negotiations, 
and after consultation with the French Government, now accepted Article 6 
as it appeared in Soviet draft and agreed to simultaneous entry into force of 
the two Agreements. M. Molotov expressed his keen satisfaction. 

3. I observed that two points now remained outstanding, the chief of 
which was the definition of indirect aggression in Article 1. I recalled that 
at our last conversation I had assured M. Molotov that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would examine the question of Article 6 with complete goodwill, and 
had expressed the hope that the Soviet Government would study with the 
same sympathy the question of the definition of indirect aggression which 
was a question of principle for us. We had submitted to him revised drafts 
of Article 1 [? and] of the Protocol. We hoped that M. Molotov was in a 
position to say that the Soviet Government accepted them. 

4. In reply to a question by M. Molotov the French Ambassador said that 
the French Government were in full agreement with what I had said. 

5. M. Molotov said that he had already explained the point of view of the 
Soviet Government as regards definition of indirect aggression in Article 1 
and as regards the Protocol. He did not now think, however, that these 
questions would raise insuperable difficulties and he was convinced that the 
three Governments could find a formula which would satisfy them. The 
important point from the Soviet point of view was to define the form and 
extent of military engagements of the contracting parties. Was he right in 
taking our reply to mean that in our view the three Governments had reached 
a basis for an agreement and that the engagements to be undertaken by the 
three Governments should now be concretely defined? I asked him whether 
he meant by this question that military conversations should be started. He 
said that he did. I said His Majesty’s Government were ready to start 
military conversations but they wished first to reach agreement on outstand- 
ing political points: as M. Molotov had said that there would be no in- 
superable difficulty about this I thought it preferable that outstanding 
political points should be settled at once so that there might be a political 
basis on which military conversations could be conducted. 

6. M. Molotov repeated that he did not foresee any insuperable difficulty 
about Article 1 and the Protocol and for that reason it was necessary to start 
military conversations immediately. Since His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government had now agreed to the simultaneous entry into force 
of the two parts of the Agreement, it was essential that there should be no 
further delay about the opening of military conversations. 

7. The French Ambassador observed that in order to study the military 
problems it was necessary that the main political basis should be settled. It 
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was therefore desirable to try to reach agreement at once on the two out- 
standing points since, if there was no agreement on these, a study of military 
problems would not be possible. 

8. M. Molotov replied that although the definition of indirect aggression 
would not present insuperable difficulties, it was a delicate question on which 
there was still a slight difference of view. If we now pursued discussions on 
this subject and put off military conversations we should lose more time. 
The international situation was such as to impose on the three Governments 
the duty of making concrete arrangements with the least possible delay. The 
French Ambassador said that he understood the Soviet proposal to be that 
military conversations should start at once. M. Molotov agreed. ‘The French 
Ambassador repeated that French military experts, before they started con- 
versations, would have to be informed of the political basis which had been 
agreed upon for military conversations. M. Molotov thought political basis 
was already clear enough to permit of opening of military conversations. It 
would be a needless waste of time to put off military conversations until the 
last remaining details were settled. The fact that the three countries were 
engaged in settling concrete details of their obligations would be of great 
interest to possible aggressors. 

9. I said that His Majesty’s Government had no intention of wasting time. 
I was ready to report by telegraph at once what he had said but, pending a 
reply to his proposals, could we not get to work on settling the two outstanding 
points? M. Molotov asked why it was thought necessary to waste time upon 
points of detail and delay consideration of the essential problem, i.e. the 
military conversations, without which the Treaty would have no substance. 
I repeated that I thought it would be useful to go on discussing Article 1 and 
the Protocol pending a reply from His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government. I felt bound to insist also that the question of the definition of 
indirect aggression was, for His Majesty’s Government, not a point of detail 
but a question of principle. 

10. M. Molotov repeated that once the military experts had started their 
indispensible work of defining military obligations of contracting parties the 
outstanding political points could easily be settled. I asked him whether the 
Soviet Government were ready to accept the two principles which formed 
the basis of our proposed definition of indirect aggression, namely that the 
State in question should be acting under threat of force and that its action 
should involve the abandonment of its independence and neutrality. Could 
I report to His Majesty’s Government that Soviet Government accepted 
these two principles? M. Molotov gave no reply to this question beyond 
repeating once again, this time in the name of the Soviet Government, that 
during military conversations outstanding political points could easily be 
settled. 

11. He then asked whether His Majesty's Government and the French 
Government had any objection to the immediate opening of military con- 
versations or whether they still had some doubts on the subject? 

12. The French Ambassador repeated that military conversations must 
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have a political basis. He recited articles of draft treaty on which agreement 
had been reached; and the two points which were still outstanding. Even if 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government were ready to start 
military conversations immediately it would be necessary for the three 
Governments to record that they had reached an agreement on such and such 
articles and that there were still differences of view on two outstanding 
points. I said I saw no objection to the immediate opening of military con- 
versations except for the two points still outstanding. 

13. M. Molotov asked whether he was to take it that His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government would be unwilling to open 
military conversations until these two points had been settled. 

14. The French Ambassador replied that proposal made by M. Molotov 
was a new one, and that until he had reported it to the French Government 
and learned their views he could not give an official answer to M. Molotov's 
question. I said that this was also my position. He said he was not sure 
whether we were right in saying that his proposal was a new one. At our last 
interview he had spoken about the immediate opening of military conversa- 
tions. The French Ambassador and I said that we thought he had spoken 
chiefly about the simultaneous entry into force of the two parts of the Agree- 
ment. 

15. I asked whether M. Molotov’s idea was that military conversations 
and political discussions on the two outstanding points should be carried on 
concurrently. He replied that it was. I asked him whether he had thought 
where military conversations would take place. He said he hoped that if His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government saw no objection they 
might be held in Moscow and that they might open up immediately. He 
hoped that the two Governments would be able to give their reply very soon. 

16. French Ambassador thought that if it was decided to start military 
conversations it would be desirable to issue a joint communiqué announcing 
that such a decision had been taken. I agreed and suggested that declara- 
tions might also be made by Governments concerned. I said that our public 
opinion would wish to be assured that we had not been wasting our time in 
Moscow and that progress had been made on the main points. French 
Ambassador thought announcement might be to the effect that the three 
Governments considered political conversations to be sufficiently advanced 
for military conversations to be opened. 

17. M. Molotov promised to study this suggestion. 

18. French Ambassador thought it was true to say that if the three Govern- 
ments started military conversations this in itself would imply that they had 
reached agreement on main political questions and that they took a common 
view in regard to international affairs and had the same objects. M. Molotov 
agreed with this statement but said the military part of the agreement was 
more important than the political part and since the political part would 
have no existence without the military part he was not quite sure whether 
any preliminary declaration by the Governments concerned about the 
political articles would be necessary. 
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19. French Ambassador and I observed that French and British Ministers 
would certainly be questioned in Parliament and would have to say some- 
thing to the effect that the three Governments had reached agreement on 
main political questions and that they were now passing on to military con- 
versations. I said that I agreed with M. Molotov that political treaty would 
not be effective without military treaty but from the point of view of public 
opinion this was not the point. The public would ask what the two Ambas- 
sadors had been doing in Moscow all these months and it would be necessary 
to give them some information. 

20. M. Molotov observed in conclusion that the mere fact that the military 
conversations were starting would have a much greater effect in the world 
than any announcement that could be made about the political articles. It 
would be a powerful demonstration on the part of the three Governments. 


No. 415 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 171 Telegraphic [C 10316/3356/18] 


moscow, July 24, 1939, 12.56 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram." 

In view of the instructions in paragraph 9 of your telegram No. 175? that 
it is only in the last resource that you would be prepared to agree to immediate 
initiation of military conversations without waiting for final agreement and? 
Article 1 and Protocol, French Ambassador and I felt bound to put up a 
fight for an immediate settlement of outstanding points and in the end to say 
that we must refer home for instructions. In consequence of the line M. 
Molotov took we were not able at today’s meeting to pursue the discussion 
about definition of indirect aggression and consultation clause in Protocol. 
Draft definition referred to in my telegram No. 169* and in your telegram 
No. 1805 was thus not submitted to M. Molotov by French Ambassador. 
We left M. Molotov with the understanding that we would enquire of our 
Governments whether they were prepared to initiate military conversations 
immediately in Moscow while leaving two outstanding political points to be 
discussed in . . .6 with military conversations. 


1 No. 414. 2 No. 378. 

3 This word was later corrected to read ‘on’. + No. 405. 

s No. 413. é The text is here uncertain. 
No. 416 


Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [C 10325/3356/18] 


My telegram No. 170. Moscow, July 24, 1939, 12.56 a.m. 


While disappointed at M. Molotov’s attitude as regards definition of 
indirect aggression, I do cherish hopes that his repeated assertions that there 
1 No. 414. 
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would be no real difficulty over this question represents his intention to do his 
best for us. It must be remembered in his favour that he dropped at once his 
original most objectionable formula (‘coup d'état and reversal of policy’)? when 
I objected to it under instructions on July 8:3 moreover in explaining his 
subsequent formulas he has never indicated any really mischievous arrière 
pensée. This does not of course apply to all members of what he calls ‘his 
Government’ (a mysterious body who are rather more than a committee of 
People’s Commissars as alleged by M. Maisky to Your Lordship‘ for that 
term would not include M. Stalin), but he was so obviously pleased with our 
concession about Article 6, with its inevitable effect of hastening military 
conversations, that it is reasonable to hope that the initiation of these talks 
would perhaps enable Soviet Government to meet us over Article 1. On the 
other hand if military talks proved fruitless the whole Treaty including the 
definition of indirect aggression would disappear. 

2. I am not optimistic as to the success of military conversations, nor do I 
think they can in any case be rapidly concluded, but to begin with them now 
would give a healthy shock to the Axis Powers and a fillip to our friends while 
they might be prolonged sufficiently to tide over the next dangerous few 
months. In fact from the point of view of public and world opinion we would 
gain (with no obligations on our part) more than what we would have 
attained by the rather academic declarations which we were working for last 
spring. 

3. Even if, however, Russian military negotiators prove impossibly greedy 
for benefits and misers in offering returns, there is, at all events, no doubt 
that the arrival in Moscow of a British military mission is the only proof of 
our sincerity which the Soviet Government are likely to accept as such. It is, 
I am convinced, safe to say that every member of the Politbureau consider 
the present British Government as imbued with a spirit of ‘capitulating’ if 
possible to Axis Powers but that the most influential section thinks, never- 
theless, we can be squeezed by our press and public and by Russian pressure, 
relentlessly applied, into an agreement with this country. But such agree- 
ment must be absolutely water-tight and must clearly indicate military 
action. Unfortunate consequence for us is that pro-Treaty members of the 
Government can only satisfy sceptics by extracting the maximum out of us 
both in political and military negotiations. 

2 See No. 227. 3 See No. 279. + See No. 255. 


No. 417 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [C 10357/54/18] 
My telegram No. 86: DANZIG, July 24, 1939, 7.5 p.m. 


I was shown this morning at the Senate copies of protest made by Polish 
Representative about the frontier affair and Senate’s reply. Subsequent Note, 
1 No. 384. 
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which was in strong terms, acknowledged expression of regret made by the 
Senate and after recounting Polish version of the facts stated that since 
violation of the frontier by Danzig official was evidently intentional, orders 
had been given to Polish frontier guards to shoot at once in case of any further 
clear case of frontier violation. 

2. Danzig reply denied that any expression of regret had been made or was 
called for since Polish guards had threatened the Danziger in such a manner 
as to cause him to fire in self-defence. It recounted eleven incidents regarding 
which protests had been made during the last five months and added that 
Senate was obliged to give its frontier guards similar instructions to those 
given by Poland. Senate regretted this necessity since it clearly did not con- 
duce to a détente. 

3. Actually, Dr. Böttcher assured me that such orders had not been given, 
and he showed me a message which has been sent to the Customs Department 
stating that the Senate were most anxious that frontier incidents should be 
avoided. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 418 


Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 47' Telegraphic [C 10355/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 24, 1939, 7.5 p-m. 

Your telegram No. 232? to the Foreign Office, last sentence. 

I tried to clarify this point with the High Commissioner on Saturday but 
he was evasive. He gave me to understand however that he had not told the 
Poles anything about the Senate’s intentions for reasons given in point 10 of 
my telegram No. 833 to the Foreign Office. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Berlin. 

1 This telegram was addressed to Warsaw as No. 47, and repeated as No. 93 to the Foreign 
Office, where it was received on July 25 at 9.30 a.m. 


2 No. 400, 
3 No. 353. 


No. 419 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [C 10315/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 
Warsaw telegram No. 232,! last sentence. 
2. I agree. Could you ascertain from M. Burckhardt exactly what he has 


said to the Poles? 
Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 400. 
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No. 420 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 238 Telegraphic [C 10268/1110/55) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 230! and my telegram No. 237.2 

We are entirely in favour of expansion of credit by Bank of Poland: but the 
Polish Government could arrange this by amending Statutes of Bank of 
Poland so as to allow sterling assets to count as cover for monetary circula- 
tion. If they decline to do this, we cannot be expected to provide gold which 
we need ourselves, simply in order to avoid amendment of Bank Statutes. 

For your own information it is not possible to contemplate different 
arrangements for French and British credits. This would create serious 
embarrassment for both British and French Governments and incidentally 
would entail more rapid dissipation of sterling credit. We have discussed 
position with French representatives here and they are in entire agreement 
with us that both credits must be treated on same basis. You should, there- 
fore, avoid any suggestion that French credit might be converted into gold. 

Polish Ambassador saw Prime Minister this morning and was informed 
that no further concessions would be made. He consulted Warsaw again but 
is still without instructions. It may still be possible to make special arrange- 
ments to introduce bill if favourable reply is received tomorrow. 

1 No. 391. 2 No. 406. 


No. 421 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [R 5553/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1939, 10.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 324.! 

Please thank Minister for Foreign Affairs for his helpful suggestions for the 
proposed further explanations about Clause 6. 

2. I have however now come to conclusion, after careful consideration, 
that the best course would probably be to avoid saying anything more unless 
we are pressed. I am instructing His Majesty’s Representatives at Athens, 
Belgrade and Bucharest accordingly* and I hope Minister for Foreign Affairs 
will agree with me. I have been strengthened in the above view by the fact 
that this question has not been brought up during the visit here of Prince 
Paul. 

3. Fundamental difficulty of any explanation is that whereas in any future 
agreements with Turkey there will be no repetition of the present wording 
of Clause 6 this does not mean, and must not give the Balkan Governments 

1 No. 204. 

2 Sir M. Palairet, Sir R. Campbell, and Mr. Le Rougetel were informed by Saving 


telegram on July 24 that no action by them on No. 144 was now required. 
3 See No. 393. 
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the impression that it does mean, that we are not going to give effect to the 
principle embodied in this clause. On the contrary further arrangements 
with Turkey will have to embody this principle and our real argument must 
be that it does not clash in any way with the interests of any member of the 
Balkan Entente. 

4. Delay in my reply has been due to necessity for consulting French 
Government. 

Repeated to Sofia, Athens, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


No. 422 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 363 Saving: Telegraphic [R 5553/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1939 

Your telegram No. 427 Saving.? 

I am very grateful to the French Government for their helpful comments. 
In the light of these views I have been giving further thought to the question 
of the instructions to be sent to His Majesty’s Representatives at Athens, 
Belgrade and Bucharest on the subject of the proposed communication about 
Clause 6 of the Joint Declaration. After careful consideration I have, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that the best course would probably be to avoid 
further explanations unless we are pressed. I have been strengthened in this 
view by the fact that the question of Clause 6 has not been brought up during 
the visit here of Prince Paul though as the French Government are aware it 
is the Yugoslav Government who were caused the most concern by the in- 
clusion of this article in the Anglo-Turkish Joint Declaration of May 12 and 
its repetition in the Franco-Turkish Joint Declaration of June 23. 

2. I am therefore instructing His Majesty’s Representatives at the above- 
mentioned capitals to take no further action in this matter. If it is reverted 
to by any of these Governments I will of course consult the French Govern- 
ment again before returning a reply. 

3. Please inform French Government of the above. 


1 In error for Mr. Campbell. 2 No. 276. 


No. 423 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25) 
No. 459 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10347/16/18] 
PARIS, July 24, 1939 


Reports of the conversations between Mr. R. S. Hudson and Herr Wohltat! 
have caused pained surprise here, and the hope is apparent that Ministers 


1 See No. 370. There had been press reports that a British loan had been under dis- 
cussion. See Nos. 424-5. 
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had no previous knowledge of Mr. Hudson’s intention. Final judgement is 
suspended pending the Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament this after- 
noon.? 

2 See Parl, Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 350, cols. 1025-8, and H. of L., vol. 114, 
cols. 370-3. 


. No. 424 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25) 
No. 334 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10359/16/18] 


BERLIN, July 24, 1939 

The German press over the weekend quotes at length extracts from the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ and other British newspapers in regard to the so-called 
‘peace plan’ providing for the disarmament of Germany under international 
control and, as a quid pro quo, financial assistance for the change over of 
German industry on to a peace-time and commercial basis. In addition it 
also refers to the scheme for placing colonial possessions in Africa under inter- 
national control. 

In the opinion of the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ the international 
control of German disarmament in return for financial assistance is a mad 
manceuvre and not worth serious consideration. Voluntary limitation of 
armaments is a reasonable proposition which has repeatedly been made by 
Herr Hitler, but it would be criminal madness to infringe Germany’s hard- 
gained right to equality of treatment. Whoever thinks that Germany would 
give up to foreign Powers any part of her sovereign rights or that Germany 
and Italy would agree to participation in African colonial possessions while 
sovereignty remained unchanged, has no conception of present-day history. 
Such fantastic proposals which have been placed before the British public 
for anti-German purposes are obvious proof that certain British circles have 
lost all sense of reality. The ‘Völkischer Beobachter’ in commenting on the 
peace plan states rather sarcastically that it is of course natural that the 
British Government should act as though it had nothing to do with the plan 
for ‘peace loans’ and that a Government spokesman should state that such 
a plan was unknown to the Foreign Office and the Prime Minister and that 
one knew nothing about the source of the rumours. That showed how one 
presumed on the credulity of the British and German publics. 

The ‘Völkischer Beobachter’ in addition draws attention to the misleading 
way in which English journalists in Berlin had recently reported on the 
Danzig question and the desire of Germany in accordance with its attitude 
hitherto adopted to seek a friendly solution. The English press, it states, were 
now trying to use the German report as proof of a weakening of the policy 
of the Reich. The ‘Bérsen-Zeitung’ takes the same line and emphasises that 
there is nothing new in this latest sensation. 
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No. 425 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 27) 
No. 259 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10493/16/18] 


ROME, July 24, 1939 

The greatest prominence has been given in messages from London and 
Berlin to reports about the offer of a loan to Germany alleged to have been 
made to Herr Wohltat. German comments expressing indignation at this 
plan and at the ‘grotesque British illusion of buying the Reich with a loan’ 
are quoted at great length. The ‘manœuvre’ is stated to have been un- 
masked and to have fallen to the ground in 24 hours. One of the headlines 
spoke of Great Britain’s ‘shark-like mania of buying the world’. 

2. The ‘Tribuna’ heads its comment ‘Shylock’s proposal’. It says that the 
indignation which the suggested offer of a loan has aroused in Germany and 
the ridicule in which it has been submerged in other countries have upset 
responsible circles in London, which have promptly dissociated the Govern- 
ment from such an initiative. It adds that the ‘milliard proposal’ showed the 
consideration in which the Axis Powers were held by the democracies and 
concludes: ‘We thank the democracies for revealing ever more clearly their 
own responsibility by these systems; we beg to inform them that Shylock’s 
knife will never reach our heart; for this there is only one way: to fight.’ 

3. The London correspondent of the same newspaper, after reporting 
Mr. Hudson’s explanations, says it is understandable that he should be dis- 
owned. As Mr. Eden in 1935 torpedoed Sir Samuel Hoare, Your Lordship 
was now trying to torpedo Hudson. ‘We mention Lord Halifax because the 
first revelations about the plan came from the Foreign Office and were given 
out to the press in the way best calculated to alarm British public opinion 
and to irritate Germany. The result of the whole affair has been to unite 
public opinion against any idea of reconciliation.’ 

4. The suggestion that the Foreign Office had helped to divulge the plan 
in order to nip in the bud the proposal of a reconciliation with Germany, 
regarded as inopportune because of its repercussions on the negotiations with 
Moscow, had already been made by the London correspondent of the 
‘Stampa’ the day before. On the other hand, the correspondent pointed out 
that the fact that the Foreign Office had considered it opportune to torpedo 
the initiative meant that there were within the British Cabinet elements 
which still preferred a policy of reconciliation to a policy of war, and which, 
for this reason, did not enjoy the sympathies of the Foreign Office, ‘where 
Lord Halifax has mobilised all those who are still in favour of Mr. Eden to 
organise the encirclement policy’. Another alternative explanation was that 
the Foreign Office had desired to convince the world that Great Britain was 
ready to do everything in her power to avert war and that, therefore, she was 
not to blame if war did break out. 

Repeated to Berlin. 
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No. 426 
Minute by Sir O. Sargent 
[C r0371/16/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1939 

The German Ambassador rang me up this morning to say that he wished 
to correct some of the statements appearing in this morning’s press regarding 
the proposals made by Mr. Hudson to Herr Wohltat last weck. 

In the first place Herr von Dirksen wished to make it quite plain that the 
initiative for this conversation was not taken by Herr Wohltat. As far as I 
could understand, the Norwegian delegate at the Whaling Conference was 
the first to propose a meeting between Mr. Hudson and Herr Wohltat, and 
the latter had in reply said that he was quite willing to have a meeting with 
Mr. Hudson. 

According to the Ambassador certain newspapers this morning, including 
the ‘Daily Telegraph’, implied that the leakage whereby the Hudson- 
Wohltat interview became public was due to the German Embassy. Herr 
von Dirksen wished to say that on the contrary neither Herr Wohltat nor any 
member of the German Embassy had given any information on this subject 
to the press. 

Herr von Dirksen agreed that Herr Wohltat had reported to him his con- 
versation with Mr. Hudson, but only orally, and Herr von Dirksen wished to 
point out that this account by Herr Wohltat was completely different from 
that which has now appeared in the press, more particularly with regard to 
what Herr von Dirksen described as ‘the story about the fantastic loan’. 

I thanked Herr von Dirksen for his information, and said I would pass it 


he proper r, 
on at once to the proper quarte: O. G. SARGENT 


No. 427 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 4) 
No. 412 [C 10851/15/18] 
My Lord, ISTANBUL, July 24, 1939 


The German Ambassador called on me here on July 24 at his own request 
and, as on the occasion reported in my despatch No. 321,' after a few pre- 
liminary observations launched once more into the general European situation, 

2. He began by expressing great anxiety and indeed some agitation at the 
continuance of our negotiations with the Soviet Government. ‘Why, instead 
of making some advance towards the German Government, did His Majesty's 
Government continue these negotiations which were part of a definite plan 
of encirclement? . .. Why, in particular, had His Majesty’s Government 
undertaken discussions with regard to a guarantee of the Baltic States?” It 
was on the point of the Baltic States that he appeared to be especially worried, 


1 No. 54. 
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arguing that there was no reason whatever for us to interest ourselves in those 
States which, as far as he was aware, were thriving and anxious to maintain 
their independence. Indeed their independence was in the general interest. 
Germany at all events particularly wished to avoid seeing those States fall 
under Russian domination. 

3. On this last point I remarked that Russia was equally anxious to avoid 
seeing the Baltic States fall under German domination. I added that I had 
been Minister in the Baltic States for four years? and knew and admired their 
national spirit and the work which they had done for the reconstruction and 
development of their national economy. I was convinced that the chief 
desire of each of those countries was to retain the independence which they 
had recovered after some 700 years of servitude and which they valued as 
their most precious possession. I was also convinced that their continued 
independence was greatly to be advocated in the general interest. The subject 
dropped without our being able to reach a mutually satisfactory settlement 
of it, which is hardly surprising. But I was impressed by Herr von Papen’s 
anxiety as regards the Soviet negotiations and the more so as it scarcely 
seems to be a matter within his direct responsibilities as Ambassador in 
Turkey. He reverted to it just before leaving and, in summing up the present 
European situation, remarked that ‘we must wait till the Russian negotia- 
tions are concluded’. 

4. Proceeding along the horizon Herr von Papen next halted at Danzig. 
This, he said, was the only question which now had to be settled. The settle- 
ment of Danzig and the Corridor on the basis of Herr Hitler’s recent pro- 
posals was the necessary contribution to clearing up the present situation. 
If only we had not encouraged Poland such a settlement would have been 
perfectly easy. I responded that in the first place Herr Hitler’s proposals, as 
far as I was aware, had been somewhat vague in character and that secondly 
I thought there was an element of one-sidedness in His Excellency’s argument 
that it was the British guarantee to Poland which had rendered that country 
intransigent. As I understood it, quite apart from our guarantee, the Polish 
requirements as regards Danzig, as recently defined, were perfectly justi- 
fiable. The Poles were asking for nothing more than what was their right and 
the British guarantee had not encouraged them to ask for more than their 
right. I thought it was strange that His Excellency should complain that our 
close relations with Poland had had the effect of encouraging them to stand 
up for their rights. I was forced to the deduction that the German complaint, 
properly interpreted, implied that, without the British guarantee to Poland, 
Germany could have hoped to secure from that country terms which would 
have amounted to an infringement of Polish rights. In fact the German 
complaint seemed to be that we had prevented Germany from gaining an 
undue advantage over Poland. 

5. Herr von Papen then complained of the cold and negative reception 
accorded in Great Britain to the recent hints which had emanated from 
Germany that the Danzig question was one which could and should be 

2 Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen was Minister to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 1930-4. 
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settled by peaceful means. I said that I had noticed this myself but that I did 
not think His Excellency had cause to complain. All our recent feelers had 
been met with criticism and even abuse in Germany, which was far from 
encouraging. He could not be surprised if we paid Germany back in her 
own coin. 

6. Herr von Papen went on to discuss the British Memorandum in reply 
to Herr Hitler’s denunciation of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty.3 He 
argued that in proposing that Treaty in 1935 Herr Hitler had intended not 
only to cover the question of naval disarmament in itself, but to make a 
gesture indicative of his wish to develop better general relations with His 
Majesty’s Government. In our reply we had greatly offended Herr Hitler 
by treating the matter at issue as one solely relating to naval disarmament 
and the technical problems arising therefrom. There was no sign that we 
recognised the wider implication of the Führer’s gesture. I reminded Herr 
von Papen that in making the Anglo-German Naval Treaty we had, at the 
time, involved ourselves in considerable trouble with the French and that 
I thought this could be taken as the measure of our readiness to put our 
relations with Germany on a better footing. In any case he must remember 
that our relations with France were a fundamental factor in our whole policy. 
If at the time we had entered into a treaty covering more general issues our 
position would have been even more complicated. Moreover, it was not 
quite accurate to say that the Memorandum dealt only with the technical 
side of the question. 

7. I sent for a copy of the Memorandum, and we read passages of it 
through together. I drew his particular attention to the paragraphs refuting 
the accusation of encirclement, explaining the causes of our present anxieties 
and distrust, denying the intention of His Majesty’s Government to restrict the 
development of German trade and declaring our hope to establish Anglo- 
German relations on the basis of mutual recognition of the needs of both 
countries consistently with due regard for the rights of other nations. I also 
pointed out that the Memorandum contained a statement that we were 
ready to negotiate a new naval treaty. 

8. Herr von Papen fell back on the complaint which he had made in our 
previous conversation, namely, that while your recent speeches were ad- 
mirable as far as they went, His Majesty’s Government made no concrete 
proposals and took no definite step in the direction of improving relations 
with his country. I repeated once more that it seemed to me that there was 
a fallacy in his argument. His Excellency appeared to suggest that all the 
moves should be made by ourselves while Germany could continue her 
present policy and, for instance, her present press campaign without admitting 
the necessity of making any contribution on her side. I said that at the risk 
of appearing injudicious I would say that my own opinion was that in present 
circumstances Herr Hitler found it impossible to make any gesture or sugges- 
tion towards a settlement because he feared that to do so would involve 
loss of prestige. Herr von Papen was inclined to admit this and later in the 

3 See No. 136. 
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conversation, before leaving, he remarked that ‘it was a matter of prestige”. 
I continued that one of our great difficulties was the impossibility of getting 
at Herr Hitler. He shut himself up at Berchtesgaden and found contact with 
the outer world more difficult owing to his inability to understand foreign 
languages and to read foreign newspapers. He was therefore necessarily at 
the mercy of his entourage. Herr von Papen admitted this. 

9. I went on to say that what was wanted was a period of calm, in which 
we could all collect our thoughts, It appeared to me that there was one step 
which the German Government could take which would contribute to this 
and would involve no considerations of prestige. Both the German and the 
Italian press had developed a style of abuse of my country which, as he and 
I could agree between ourselves, was at least ungentlemanly. If, say, in 1910 
one single article had appeared on one single occasion in the press of any 
country, such as now appeared almost daily, he could picture to himself the 
sensation it would have created. Herr von Papen argued that much of this 
press abuse was due to our present policy in forming the peace front. I 
replied that on the other hand Dr. Goebbels had continued this campaign of 
vituperation for a considerable number of years. It was impossible to expect 
the atmosphere to be improved so long as such a press campaign continued. 
I hoped that he would use all his influence with his Government to secure a 
modification of this. I repeated that it seemed to me to be a fairly simple 
matter involving no question of prestige and that it would be almost bound to 
produce a favourable effect. Herr von Papen made no attempt to dispute 
this argument and it was clear from his manner that he felt there was truth 
in my argument. Indeed my mention of Dr. Goebbels induced a facial con- 
tortion which, slight as it was, would, I think, have been suppressed in the 
presence of most of his compatriots. 

10. Apart from a short interjected question as to the position of the Anglo- 
Turkish negotiations he did not allude to matters in this part of the world. 
He asked me how these negotiations were getting on, to which I replied that 
they were continuing and that there were naturally a number of questions to 
be threshed out. 

11. As on previous occasions I heard a good deal about encirclement. I 
emphasised to His Excellency that there was no aggressive desire or intention 
in our policy and repeated that what we were doing was to supply our house 
with fire escapes and fire extinguishers and that it would be ludicrous to 
interpret this as a sign that we intended to set fire to it. Just before he left he 
made another plaintive allusion to the Anglo-Russian negotiations by which 
we were ‘forging another iron ring in our chain of encirclement’. I retorted 
that we were doing no such thing, we were merely acquiring another of those 
fire extinguishing implements which would remain peacefully upright in 
some part of the house (fortunately I did not say ‘in some corridor’) for an 
indefinite period but that if fire broke out it would be seized, turned upside 
down and employed for the purpose for which it was constructed. 

I have, &c., 
H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
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No. 428 
Letter from M. Daladier to Mr. Chamberlain 


[R 6343/7/22] 


PRESIDENCE DU CONSEIL, PARIS, le 24 juillet 1939 
Mon cher Premier Ministre, 

Je vous remercie de l’'amicale confiance que vous voulez bien me témoigner 
dans votre lettre du 13 juillet.! Vous savez tout le prix que j’attache à ces 
échanges de vues personnelles qui nous permettent de partager encore plus de 
franchise et de liberté d’expression. 

Je pense, comme vous, que la situation générale peut étre considérée 
comme améliorée dans la mesure méme oti la réalité de la force franco- 
britannique et la détermination de nos deux Gouvernements est plus claire- 
ment perçue à l'étranger. C’est une condition essentielle du maintien de la 
paix, que notre constant effort devra toujours tendre à éviter tout ce qui 
serait de nature à affaiblir la représentation qu’on peut se faire à l'étranger 
de cette réalité de force et de détermination. 

Je considère comme un devoir aussi constant pour nous de ne négliger 
aucune occasion qui pourrait s'offrir d'améliorer les dispositions d’une 
Puissance adverse. C’est ainsi que je mai cessé d’envisager, depuis longtemps, 
tout ce qui pourrait être utilisé pour une amélioration réelle des rapports 
entre la France et l'Italie. 

Dès le mois de mars, je me suis préoccupé de couper court à la campagne 
de presse par laquelle on voulait donner à entendre à l’opinion italienne, que 
la France aurait laissé sans réponse des demandes formelles et concrètes de 
l'Italie. Dans un discours radiodiffusé le 29 mars, j’ai dû relever à ce sujet 
les affirmations inexactes du discours tendancieux prononcé le 26 mars par 
M. Mussolini. 

J'ai declaré, en outre, que la France, encore fidèle, pour sa part, aux en- 
gagements souscrits en 1935, était également prête à examiner toutes pro- 
positions nouvelles qui lui seraient faites ‘dans Pesprit et dans l’équivalence 
de ces accords’. 

Cette demande publique d’éclaircissement, demeurée sans écho, n’a cessé 
depuis lors d’être reprise par la voie diplomatique française. 

Le 26 avril 1939, l'Ambassadeur de France à Rome, rappelant au Ministre 
italien des Affaires Étrangères que la France s'était toujours montrée dis- 
posée à examiner des suggestions raisonnables, demandait à être saisie de 
propositions italiennes. Il ne put obtenir, même officieusement, rien de plus 
qu’une nouvelle évocation des rubriques très générales: port franc à Djibouti, 
cession partielle du Chemin de Fer franco-éthiopien, admission au Conseil 
d'Administration de Suez, prolongation du statut des Italiens en Tunisie. 
Encore ces indications, très sommaires, n’étaient-elles données qu'à titre 
personnel et toutes réserves faites sur lavis de M. Mussolini. 

Invité de nouveau, le 11 mai, par l'Ambassadeur de France, à fournir à 
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mon Gouvernement quelques indications précises sur les vues de M. Musso- 
lini, le Comte Ciano s’est borné à rappeler personnellement son énumération 
générale. Sur la question tunisienne, au sujet de laquelle M. François-Poncet 
avait marqué d’avance l'impossibilité d’envisager une consolidation per- 
pétuelle du statut provisoire de 1896,? le Comte Ciano déclarait ignorer si 
M. Mussolini avait sur ce point une pensée définitivement arrêtée ou s’il 
envisageait, au lieu d’une consolidation, une simple prolongation pour un 
nombre d’années à débattre du statut de 1896. Le Ministre se reservait de 
consulter à cet égard le Chef du Gouvernement italien. 

Aucune suite n’ayant été donnée à cette nouvelle recherche de précision, 
l'Ambassadeur de France prit encore, le 31 mai, l'initiative d’une nouvelle 
exploration, en évoquant avec le Comte Ciano la question générale de 
l'amélioration des relations franco-italiennes. Eludant toute réponse à la 
demande de précision qu’il s'était réservé de soumettre à M. Mussolini, le 
Ministre italien s’est contenté d’observer ‘qu’il fallait attendre’, et son attitude 
a laissé à M. François-Poncet l'impression très nette que l’évolution de la 
situation internationale reléguait au deuxième plan, dans l'esprit de M. 
Mussolini et de son Ministre, le problème d’une éventuelle tentative d’entente 
franco-italienne. 

Enfin, le 5 juillet, l'Ambassadeur de France avait encore l’occasion de 
s’entretenir avec le Comte Ciano des relations franco-italiennes. Comme il 
faisait observer au Ministre italien qu’on pouvait se demander, en présence 
des nouvelles attaques de presse italienne, si les dirigeants fascistes n’écartaient 
pas définitivement de leur esprit toute possibilité de règlement pacifique, il 
ne lui a été répondu ni oui ni non. 

Tels sont les faits, que je tenais à préciser afin de ne laisser aucun doute 
dans votre esprit sur les dispositions réelles témoignées par mon Gouverne- 
ment, et sur la responsabilité que je n’ai pas craint d’assumer personnelle- 
ment à cet égard. Il y avait pourtant le risque certain de créer une fausse 
impression en Italie sur la psychologie du Gouvernement français, de troubler 
la bonne tenue morale de l’opinion en France même, et plus particulièrement 
dans le monde musulman de l'Afrique du Nord, qui, même avant l’annexion 
de l’Albanie, s'était déjà profondément émue des revendications italiennes en 
Méditerranée et en Afrique. 

Je crois donc avoir devancé la suggestion que vous voulez bien me faire. 
Je ne suis pas sûr, par contre, de pouvoir partager entièrement votre impres- 
sion que le Gouvernement italien aurait progressé dans la voie où nous 
souhaitons le voir s'engager, et que le moment présent serait le plus opportun 
pour pousser plus avant mon entreprise d’exploration. Le résultat de mes 
dernières tentatives pourrait en effet me donner lieu de craindre que toute 
initiative nouvelle prise envers le Gouvernement de Rome pour l’amener à 
formuler ses vues, ne soit interprété par lui comme une sollicitation, révéla- 
trice de faiblesse. 

Par les déclarations publiques que j’ai personnellement faites devant la 

2 The Franco-Italian Convention of 1896 regarding Tunis is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 88, p. 720. 
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France tout entière et devant le monde musulman français, par les engage- 
ments solennels que j'ai pris devant le Parlement français, j'ai tracé les 
limites que mon Gouvernement ne saurait en aucun cas franchir. Dans ces 
limites mêmes, ainsi que je lai marqué très franchement à Lord Halifax au 
cours de notre dernier entretien à Paris,} on ne saurait perdre de vue les condi- 
tions de fait qui, après avoir justifié la conclusion des accords franco-italiens 
de 1935, devraient également justifier tout nouveau règlement franco-italien 
‘dans l’équivalence de ces accords’. 

Ces conditions excluent, de façon générale, toute possibilité de concessions 
unilatérales. C'est-à-dire qu’à défaut des importantes contre-parties euro- 
péennes qui justifiaient essentiellement, en 1935, les sacrifices consentis par 
la France en Afrique, de nouvelles contre-parties devraient être assurées à la 
France pour justifier les concessions nouvelles que réclamerait aujourd’hui 
l'Italie; encore plus si ces concessions nouvelles devaient, dans la pensée 
italienne, s’ajouter au maintien des concessions qui constituaient la contre- 
partie française de 1935. 

Ces conditions excluent, d’autre part, en ce qui concerne la Tunisie, la 
possibilité pour la France de reconnaître ou de consacrer, directement ou 
indirectement, aucun droit politique de l'Italie dans ce pays, en lui concédant 
plus qu’une prolongation temporaire, comme celle prévue en 1935, du régime 
provisoire de la Convention de 1896. 

Ces données essentielles et constantes empruntent aujourd’hui une force 
accrue au fait brutal des renversements politiques qui sont intervenus dans 
la situation générale en Europe. 

C’est un fait que l'Italie de 1939, étroitement liée à l'Allemagne par un 
accord militaire de caractère offensif, n’est plus moralement l'Italie de 1935, 
associée alors à la France pour le maintien de l'équilibre en Europe Centrale 
comme en Europe Occidentale. C’est un fait que l’Italie impérialiste de 
1939, fortement créancière de son partenaire de l’axe à la suite des annexions 
allemandes en Europe Centrale; réalisatrice elle-même d’une première 
entreprise de force dans les Balkans, s’est assignée un programme maximum 
d'expansion en Méditerranée et en Afrique, considérées comme son ‘espace 
vital’ sous les quatre clefs de Suez, Gibraltar, le Bosphore et Djibouti. 

C’est un fait que les visées italiennes en matière de rattachement des 
territoires de population prétendue italienne sont pratiquement illimitées. 
Lorsque le Gouvernement fasciste réduit provisoirement ses prétentions 
apparentes à la mesure de ses possibilités immédiates, loin de perdre de vue 
les solutions radicales de l’impérialisme italien, il ne fait que se replier sur 
une méthode allemande d’entreprises partielles et successives tendant à lui 
assurer, par étapes, la réalisation progressive et continue de ses visées inté- 
grales, ses tractations éventuelles avec les Gouvernements démocratiques 
devant lui servir à masquer ses ambitions sans jamais les limiter. 

Je dois donc vous représenter franchement le danger de toute négociation 
éventuelle qui, même au prix de sacrifices consentis, n’assurerait pas à la 
France un solde de tout compte particulier avec l'Italie, non plus qu’en 

3 See Volume V of this Series, No. 570. 
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politique européenne une garantie quelconque de neutralité italienne. Il ne 
faut pas oublier l'impression laissée en France par la campagne italienne 
déclenchée en novembre dernier pour la conquête de Nice, de la Savoie et de 
la Corse, non plus que la réaction suscitée en ce moment même par la pro- 
pagande italienne au Levant. 

J'ajoute une dernière considération psychologique: si vous croyez, comme 
moi, que M. Mussolini s’est engagé à fond dans la politique de l’Axe par 
suite d'une erreur initiale sur la force morale de l'Angleterre et de la France 
et de leur solidarité, vous partagerez peut-être ma conviction, que le seul 
élément nouveau qui puisse véritablement modifier son orientation, c’est la 
rectification progressive et spontanée de son propre jugement sur la déter- 
mination et la solidarité du bloc franco-britannique. En fait, toutes les 
avances ou concessions qui pourraient lui être faites, à titre d'offre de con- 
ciliation, n’ajouteraient rien au poids de sa propre conclusion, c’est-à-dire 
à l'appréciation réaliste de son propre intérêt, immédiat ou futur. Il risque- 
rait par contre, en favorisant sa méprise sur la réalité de notre force, de notre 
confiance et de notre solidarité, de paralyser ou de retarder l’évolution 
spontanée que nous souhaitons nous-mêmes ménager. 

Je men remets donc à votre sagesse et à votre prudence du soin d'examiner 
encore vous-même s’il peut être opportun, en pleine épreuve de force et en 
pleine recrudescence des menaces italiennes, de recourir à une nouvelle 
tentative d'exploration. 

J'ai grandement à cœur de saisir cette occasion de vous redire, personnelle- 
ment, combien j’ai admiré et apprécié le sens élevé des responsabilités qui vous 
a permis, sous votre autorité morale, de faire franchir au peuple anglais, dans 
l'ordre intérieur comme dans l’ordre extérieur, d’aussi magnifiques étapes, 
afin de répondre courageusement aux exigences d’une situation exception- 
nelle. 

Je pense comme vous qu’un tel effort ne trouvera son véritable couronne- 
ment que le jour où il pourra être poussé, au delà du maintien immédiat de 
l'équilibre des forces, jusqu’à l’œuvre constructive de consolidation de la 
paix par une collaboration entre les grandes Puissances d'Europe. Mais je 
pense aussi que ce serait compromettre gravement les chances finales d’une 
telle entreprise que d’y rien sacrifier prématurément, avant de s’étre pleine- 
ment assuré d’une suffisante stabilisation des conditions, matérielles et 
morales, qui peuvent seules déterminer, au regard de toutes Puissances 
intéressées, cet équilibre réel de forces indispensable au maintien de la paix. 

Veuillez me croire très sincèrement et très cordialement votre, 

Ep. DALADIER 
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No. 429 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 173 Telegraphic [C 10364/3356/18] 
moscow, July 25, 1939, 12.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 175," paragraph 5. 

We have drafted the following sentence to give effect to suggestion that 
there should be consultation between the three Governments in cases not 
covered by definition of indirect aggression. This sentence would follow 
immediately after definition given in paragraph 4 of your telegram 160.2 ‘In 
the event of circumstances arising which fall outside the framework of the 
foregoing definition but which, in the view of one of the contracting Govern- 
ments calls for application of present article, the contracting Governments 
will, without prejudice to immediate action which any of them may feel 
obliged to take, immediately consult together at the request of one of them 
with a view to such action as may be mutually agreed upon.’ 

2. French Ambassador concurs but doubts whether above formula adds 
much to Article 3 which already provides for consultation in the event of 
circumstances arising which threaten to call into operation the undertakings 
of mutual assistance contained in Article 1. 

3. Ishould be grateful to learn, before discussions on Article 1 are resumed, 
whether this draft would meet your wishes. 


1 No. 378. 2 No. 253. 


No. 430 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 233 Telegraphic [C 10440/54/18] 
warsaw, July 25, 1939, 6.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 233! and my telegram No. 232.2 

I developed Your Lordship’s ideas to M. Beck this morning. Substance of 
my remarks will follow by Saving telegram. 

2. M. Beck asked me to assure you that Polish Government were always 
on the look-out for signs of a German wish for a détente. They are inspired by 
the same principles as Your Lordship since it was in everyone’s interest that 
temperature should be allowed to fall. Polish Commissioner in Danzig had 
received formal instructions to deal with each question in a purely practical 
and objective manner. Even shooting of Polish Customs guard, which Polish 
Government now considered to have been deliberate, was being treated as 
a local incident. 

3. The most important question was whether new German tendency re- 
ported by Dr. Burckhardt was a manœuvre or not. M. Beck was naturally 
suspicious since Poland had much experience of German mentality and 
Germans’ real interest must be by any and every means to attempt to separate 

1 No. 386. 2 No. 400. 3 See No. 441. 
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Poland from Great Britain. At one moment they tried to achieve this by 
threats, at another by talk of appeasement. In actual fact Polish Government 
had not received the slightest concrete sign of a desire for a relaxation of 
tension. For example remilitarisation of Danzig was proceeding and identi- 
fications of fresh German troops on Polish frontier had been received since 
General Ironside’s visit. The Marshal had not decided to counter these for 
the moment since amongst other things Poland was not so rich as to be able 
to spend money for military purposes freely. 

4. Words let fall by Forster were not in themselves sufficient evidence of 
German intentions. Forster had within the last few days complained to 
Burckhardt about Polish intention to put armed guards on their railways in 
Danzig. 

Burckhardt had said that such complaint had better be made by Greiser. 
Latter had at once said that he had no evidence of any such Polish intention. 
M. Beck feared that this allegation by Forster was only a pretext for increas- 
ing militarisation of Danzig. 

5. All in all M. Beck, while entirely understanding and sharing Your 
Lordship’s general desire, did not at present see any facts on which to base 
a forecast of German change of policy. 

6. He said incidentally that he had not given up the idea that démarche in 
the form of warning to Danzig Senate, supported by French and British 
representations, might be advisable. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 431 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 234 Telegraphic [C 10441/54/18] 
warsaw, July 25, 1939, 6.40 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Colonel Beck apologised for cancelling my appointment yesterday when 
he had been in the throes of financial negotiations. 

2. He was very restrained this morning and I feel sure that our political 
collaboration will not be allowed to suffer from financial set-back. The latter 
has (however) been very unfortunate indeed. 

I think Colonel Beck might have been less pessimistic about Germany’s 
intentions if he had not been labouring under this disappointment. 

1 No. 430. 


No. 432 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 182 Telegraphic [C 10316/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 


Imminence of military conversations makes it important that position of 
Poland should be cleared up. 
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2. Since despatch of my telegram No. 146! this question does not appear 
to have arisen. How does the matter now stand? 

3. If no better solution is possible, I shall be grateful to have your views as 
to whether it would be best now to tell M. Molotov frankly that we propose 
that contingency of Polish aggression should be excluded from scope of Staff 
conversations or when the time comes for our military representatives to say 
that they are not instructed to discuss this contingency. 

4. I am afraid that if we adopt the second course there may be a serious 
hitch in the military conversations, since although you have acquainted 
M. Molotov with our point of view the Soviet military representatives will 
presumably not be aware of it. 

5. Do you think that it is necessary to deal at the same time with analogous 
case of Roumania? 

1 No. 113. 


No. 433 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [C 10450/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 25, 1939, 7-45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 35', last sentence. 

High Commissioner agrees with Your Lordship that an interview with 
Colonel Beck might be useful but he feels that in view of publicity which it 
would be bound to arouse this is not the best moment and he would prefer to 
wait for a week or two. 

He is now more hopeful of practical success of new procedure which he 
introduced in terms stated in my telegram No. 95.2 The Poles agreed to 
adopt a similar procedure as necessity arose. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 382. 2 No. 437. 


No. 434 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 25, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [C 10491/54/18] 

DANZIG, July 25, 1939, 7.50 p.m. 
Herr Forster informed High Commissioner yesterday that Danzig question 
could if necessary wait a year or more and said that military precautions now 

being taken would be liquidated in the middle of September. 
2. Meanwhile there is increasing amount of horse and motor transport 
visible and frequent reports reach me of men being called up and of arrival 
of men and material from East Prussia. While I cannot at present confirm 
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these . . .! it would be unwise to ignore them. There are numerous ware- 
houses and other buildings in Danzig where material could be stored and 
men housed. 

3. I learn that a certain Major-General Eberhardt is now in command 
here. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


The text is here uncertain. 


No. 435 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [C 10316/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No, 171.! 

1. You should now inform M. Molotov that His Majesty’s Government 
are ready to agree to immediate initiation of military conversations at 
Moscow without waiting for final agreement on Article 1 and Protocol, or 
any other outstanding points in Agreement. I hope in a few days to give you 
names of our representatives and the probable date of their arrival. For your 
information on purely material grounds some little time must elapse before 
the members of the military mission can be selected from the three services 
and supplied with the necessary data and authority. This will be done with 
the utmost urgency. 

2. I shall send you as soon as possible instructions regarding formula sub- 
mitted in your telegram No. 169.4 Meanwhile you should make it clear to 
M. Molotov, when informing him that we will start military conversations, 
that whilst he may attach capital importance to them, we attach capital 
importance also to a satisfactory settlement of Article 1. We shall accordingly 
expect that present discussions will be resumed forthwith with a view to 
settlement of outstanding questions in political Agreement, in particular 
Article 1, and we hope that M. Molotov will in a similar spirit meet us on the 
points to which, as expressed above, we attach such capital importance so 
that they may now be brought to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion at the 
earliest possible moment. 

3. From what you report of M. Molotov’s attitude, there would appear to 
be some prospect now that Soviet Government may not be rigid over 
Article 1 and that the moment in which we announce our readiness to start 
military conversations immediately may be the most favourable one for 
inducing them to meet us over Article 1. 

1 No. 415. 
2 No. 405. 
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No. 436 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 239 Telegraphic [C 10434/1110/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 238.1 

Colonel Koc gave the Treasury this morning (July 25) following reply of 
his Government concerning Loan Agreement. 

Begins: 

In the course of the negotiations I set forth in detail that the essential 
purpose for which the Polish Government are seeking a cash credit is the 
immediate expansion of armaments of the Polish army, As the proposed 
agreement concerning financial assistance does not offer the opportunity of 
a quick positive solution of this most important question, I have the honour 
to inform you that under the circumstances the Polish Government cannot 
see their way to sign the agreement relating to the cash credit. 

Ends. 

Subsequently the Chancellor of the Exchequer made following statement 
in reply to a Parliamentary Question. 

Begins: 

Discussions with the Polish Delegation have covered two separate 
matters. The first is in connexion with export credits. His Majesty's 
Government have offered to guarantee export credits up to the amount of 
£8,000,000 in order to facilitate the purchase in this country by the Polish 
Government of material necessary for their defence. The detailed arrange- 
ments which will have to be made are now being adjusted between the 
Polish Financial Delegation and the Government departments concerned. 

Discussions have also been proceeding on the possibility of a cash loan 
to Poland by His Majesty's Government and the French Government 
acting jointly. I regret that it has not yet been found possible to reach 
agreement as to the conditions on which such a loan might be made avail- 
able in time for the necessary legislation to be passed before the House 
rises.2 
Ends. 

You will observe that Polish reply disregards fact that proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government would in fact have enabled the Polish Government to 
proceed to immediate expansion of their armaments by using the credit to 
place orders in foreign countries. 

If you see no objection, please draw Colonel Beck’s attention discreetly to 
this and inform him of my great regret at failure of negotiations and the 
decision of the Polish Government to reject proposals which represented far- 
reaching concessions on the part of His Majesty’s Government and immediate 
advantages to Polish Government. You may add that this will not affect in 
any way the wish of His Majesty’s Government to co-operate in all spheres 
with the Polish Government in pursuance of their common purpose. 


1 No, 420. 2 See Parl, Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 350, cols. 1247-8. 
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No. 437 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 49' Telegraphic [C 10438/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 25, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

My telegram No, 47? and Foreign Office telegram No. 393 addressed to 
Danzig. 

In reply to further enquiry this morning High Commissioner said he had 
told Poles everything embodied in my telegram No. 834 except suggestion 
that he should resume functions that High Commissioner had formerly 
exercised under League of Nations. This applies to points 1 to 8 excluding 4. 
In approaching Polish Representative regarding troop trains, High Com- 
missioner said that his démarche had been inspired by the Gauleiter in order 
to end war of notes which was poisoning the situation. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Berlin. 

! This telegram was addressed to Warsaw as No. 49 and was repeated as No. 95 to the 


Foreign Office, where it was received on July 26 at 9.30 a.m. 
2 No. 418. 3 No. 419. 4 No. 353. 


No. 438 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 96 Telegraphic [C 10439/54/18] 


DANZIG, July 25, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 94.! 

Article is considerably modified in comparison with draft submitted to 
German Chancellor in which the question of a road across Corridor was 
raised. High Commissioner tells me that he was afraid that a claim for 
Corridor itself might have been advanced. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of July 25 summarized Herr Forster’s article published in 
that day’s ‘Danziger Vorposten’. The article stated that Danzig had the right to demand to 
return to the Reich since it had not been consulted when it was separated from the Reich, 
Danzig confidence was based on knowledge of German support but press reports of German 
soldiers in Danzig were untrue. 


No. 439 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 
No. 466 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10435/16/18] 


PARIS, July 25, 1939 

My telegram No. 459 Saving. 
The French press on July 25, without distinction of party, express[es] 
sincere relief at the Prime Minister’s statement? that Mr. Hudson’s conversa- 


t No. 423. 2 See No. 423, note 2. 
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tions with Herr Wohltat had neither the approval nor the knowledge of any 
other members of the Government. They incline to regard the incident as a 
German manœuvre, which has fortunately been shown up. The morning 
papers, while showing some disposition to wait for a lead from the semi- 
official “Temps’, describe the conversations with Herr Wohltat as lamentable, 
and as showing imprudence and naiveté, and in general consider that they 
will unfortunately tend to confirm in their belief those who have always 
maintained that Great Britain will ‘run out’ from her new policy of firmness. 
The semi-official ‘Petit Parisien’ is particularly outspoken, but is glad that 
daylight has been thrown on the whole incident, which shows that Nazi 
policy is more than ever instinct with perfidy. 

2. The ‘Temps’ this evening writes that the Prime Minister’s declarations 
in the House of Commons tend to show that if there was an attempt at a 
manceuvre by Germany to place the discussion of certain peace problems on 
different ground, it has completely failed. English opinion is not duped by 
certain formulae, seductive in appearance, but impossible to apply in the 
present state of international affairs. The questions discussed are extremely 
delicate to touch upon at a moment when the attitude of the totalitarian 
States demands of the free nations the firm determination to resist any policy 
of conquest and domination. 


No. 440 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26) 
No. 337 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10445/16/18] 
BERLIN, July 25, 1939 

My telegram No. 334 Saving." 

The German press gives full publicity to Mr. Hudson’s peace plans which 
in their opinion are fantastic and can only be rejected out of hand by 
the German Government. According to the ‘Vélkischer Beobachter’ Mr. 
Hudson’s sensational statement throws a remarkable light on the tactics of 
His Majesty’s Government. First a ballon d’essai and when that attempt is 
received with indignation by Germany a complete denial by the British 
Government of any knowledge of such a plan. Then later an expression of 
deep surprise at the action of such a young Minister. These details, states the 
newspaper, show what the British Government, who are still judging Ger- 
many by 1918 standards, understand by peace and understanding. German 
affairs are talked about in a shameless and impudent manner as though one 
were dictating to a vanquished enemy. 

The ‘Boérsen-Zeitung’ takes the line that the Prime Minister could have 
prevented the British press manceuvre, but hoped by allowing vague infor- 
mation to be published about a British peace plan, which was of course quite 
unacceptable from the outset to Germany, to put the latter in the wrong in 
the eyes of the world. Every effort is made by the newspaper to defend the 

1 No. 424. 
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part played by Herr Wohltat, who, it is emphasised, was only over in England 
as German representative on a Whaling Congress and whose only interest 
was Anglo-German commercial negotiations on the basis of exchange of 
goods, if he had occasion to talk with officials such as Mr. Hudson. The 
working out of plans and unofficial intimations from official quarters was 
purely a British affair and as events proved a painful one at that! 


No. 441 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 27) 
No. 82 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10494/54/18] 
warsaw, July 25, 1939 

My telegram No. 233.1 

For purposes of record, following is substance of my oral remarks to 
M. Beck (I purposely did not connect them with Dr. Burckhardt and it was 
M. Beck who introduced his name into the conversation). 

2. ‘In Lord Halifax’s opinion certain signs may be observed which give 
ground for hope that the German Government may be prepared to adopt a 
more reasonable attitude over Danzig. Whether or not this is merely a 
tactical move, it seems to us that in present circumstances it would be worth 
while to adopt a welcoming attitude towards such a tendency, should it be 
found in fact to exist. 

3. ‘If, for example, Danzig Senate showed a desire to improve atmosphere 
by approaching Polish Government with regard to concrete and everyday 
difficulties, it is to be hoped that the Polish Government would respond in a 
well-disposed and friendly manner. 

4. ‘We have heard that Herr Forster will shortly publish a fairly strong 
article emphasising Nazi demands. This would not in itself modify either 
existing position or impression of His Majesty’s Government that Senate and 
German Government are prepared to bring about a détente. 

5. ‘It is possible that the German tendency referred to might be looked 
on as the first fruits of the solid front presented by our three Governments. 

6. ‘His Majesty’s Government fully appreciate prudent attitude of Polish 
Government in face of all provocations, including latest incident, and they 
venture to hope that Polish press will continue to obey the same counsels of 
calm. Your Excellency will appreciate Lord Halifax’s motives in seeking an 
exchange of views in this matter’, End of summary. 

1 No. 430. 


No. 442 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax. (Received July 27) 
No. 83 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10490/16/18) 


warsaw, July 25, 1939 
Polish press gives great prominence to sequels of alleged conversations 
between Mr. Hudson and Dr. Wohltat. Almost unanimous comment is that 
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it is a typical German manœuvre aimed at breaking down anti-aggression 
front, a bluff intended to divide the allies, and an attempt to create confusion 
and doubt in Europe. 

2. ‘Express Poranny’ and ‘Kurjer Warszawski’ (Opposition) express 
astonishment that a British Minister should have given such a handle to 
German propagandists. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 443 
Minute by Lord Halifax 
[C rog51|16]18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939 

I received the attached letter! from Sir Harold Wernher? last night and he 
brought Mr. Dahlerus! to see me this morning. 

Mr. Dahlerus began by telling me that he was an intimate friend of Field- 
Marshal Géring’s and that he had recently been having talks with him in the 
course of which he had done his best to get two things into the Field-Marshal’s 
mind. The first was to impart to him his own conviction of present British 
feeling and resolution in regard to any further aggression by Germany. He 
said that he had recently toured the industrial centres in England, Leeds, 
Manchester, Coventry among others, and had returned with no shadow of 
doubt in his mind as to British determination to resist any further attempt by 
Hitler to resort to forceful solutions. ‘The second thing that he had said to 
Göring was that he thought on both sides there was a good deal of misunder- 
standing and that it would be of great advantage to Göring to meet quite 
unofficially some ordinary British business men, who would speak to him of 
their own knowledge as to the British feeling to which Mr, Dahlerus had just 
referred, and could also explain the general British point of view, of which 
all the governing cliques in Germany were almost totally ignorant. 

A great deal of discussion had taken place on this broad proposition of a 
meeting which seemed now likely to mature in the course of the next ten days. 
Göring had insisted that it should be kept completely secret and those con- 
cerned appeared to be satisfied that this could, in fact, be achieved. Mr. 
Dahlerus told me that he understood from Field-Marshal Goring that Hitler 
intended to make a peaceful speech at the Party Meeting at Nuremberg and 
that it would be of great importance, if he did so, that the British press should 
not throw it back on him in scorn. It was indeed very desirable that the 
attitude of the British press towards Germany should, if possible, be toned 
down in the intervening wecks. 

As to this, I told Mr. Dahlerus that we had no control over the press ir this 
country, which no doubt he knew, and that I thought that, having regard 
to what the Germans had done in the political field and in the press field, 

1 Not printed. 


2 Sir Harold Wernher was President of the Anglo-Swedish Society. 
3 See No. 192. 
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during recent months, it was a case of que messieurs les assassins commencent. 
Anything that might from time to time appear in the British press was as milk 
to the strong alcohol that appeared daily in the German press. In conclusion 
I told Mr. Dahlerus that I was naturally interested in what he had to say, 
and that I should be glad to receive any further account of what passed at the 
meeting with Géring. It was, however, essential that I should know nothing 
about it officially and I should not even wish to have any communication 
sent to me directly by those taking part in the meeting. He could, if he so 
desired, always communicate with me through Sir H. Wernher, but if any 
official connexion were ever to be established, it would only do mischief and 
create quite unnecessary and undesirable misunderstandings. He gave me 
the attached list* of business men from whom, I understood, some would be 
likely to be drawn for the talks of which he had been speaking. 


+ Not printed. See also Appendix IV. 


No. 444 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 597 [C 10456/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939 
Sir, 2 

The Soviet Ambassador called on July 25, and I informed him of the 
result of Your Excellency’s latest conversation with the Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

2. I told M. Maisky that you had informed M. Molotov that we under- 
stood that the Soviet Government regarded Article 6 to be the most important 
point at issue, and that you had been authorised to meet the Soviet Govern- 
ment by agreeing to the simultaneous conclusion of military and political 
conversations. We continued, however, to attach great importance to the 
question of indirect aggression dealt with in Article 1, and we hoped that 
agreement might be reached on this point. M. Molotov had replied express- 
ing appreciation of our attitude regarding Article 6, and had suggested that it 
should not be too difficult to reach agreement on Article 1. 

3. M. Molotov had asked whether we would agree to the immediate 
opening of military conversations, his idea being that this would avoid any 
further delay and would have a good effect on the general situation. I went 
on to inform M. Maisky that you had referred M. Molotov’s question to me, 
and that we were now instructing you to agree to military conversations 
being opened as soon as a suitable military mission could be collected.? The 
French Government were following the same course. 

4. We thought that it would take at least a week or ten days to appoint a 
suitable military mission, and to provide its members with the necessary 
instructions. We had originally thought that Paris would be the best place 


1 See No. 414. 2 See No. 435. 
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for these conversations, but, in view of M. Molotov’s insistence, we were now 
prepared to agree to them being held at Moscow. 

5. I emphasised to M. Maisky that we continued to attach capital im- 
portance to reaching agreement on the political articles, and that we hoped 
that, as we had met M. Molotov on the question of Staff conversations, he 
would now be prepared to meet us over the question of indirect aggression. 
As M. Maisky knew, we thought that our formula fully covered the case of 
Czecho-Slovakia, but, if any other case should arise which was not covered 
by our formula, we were prepared for immediate consultation, just as we, on 
our part, expected the Soviet Government to agree to similar consultation in 
the case of the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

6. We agreed with M. Molotov that the opening of military conversations 
would have a real value as regards world public opinion, and we hoped it 
would also remove any doubts that might exist in the minds of the Soviet 
Government. We should therefore be disappointed if real progress could not 
now be made. 

7. M. Maisky thought that the arrangement which I had outlined to him 
was a good one, and that the deterrent value of Staff conversations would be 
very great and impress the outside world more than any other step could have 
done. Meanwhile we could proceed with the elaboration of the outstanding 
political points. I said that I hoped there would be no delay over this, and 
that instructions were being sent to you to see M. Molotov to try to reach an 
agreement on these points without waiting for the arrival of our military 
mission in Moscow. I asked M. Maisky whether he had any indication of the 
views of his Government about the most recent developments. He replied 
that they considered real progress had been made. They welcomed this fact 
and hoped that we were now approaching the end of our negotiations. 

8. M. Maisky then enquired what detailed arrangements we had in mind 
and whether the members of our mission had yet been selected. I told him 
that I had already approached Lord Chatfield and that I could assure him 
that there would be no unnecessary delay. We should require to consult the 
Soviet Government shortly about the terms of a statement which we should 
have to make in Parliament probably at the beginning of next week. This 
would be no more than a general statement to the effect that certain political 
points were still outstanding, but that the three Governments were engaging 
at once in military conversations. Finally I impressed upon M. Maisky that 
this information must be kept confidential for the present. 

9. Before leaving M. Maisky asked me whether I had any recent informa- 
tion about the situation in Danzig. I told him that, although I had nothing 
very definite, I thought that the situation seemed to be rather quieter on the 
whole, although I could not tell whether this was only part of some wider 
plan. Subject to unforeseen developments, I did not anticipate any imme- 
diate trouble. I added that General Ironside had returned from Warsaw very 
impressed with the general spirit in Poland and also with the Polish army. 
He had found an atmosphere of calm and firmness. M. Maisky suggested 
that the General had probably not been so impressed by the equipment 
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of the Polish army, as he understood that some of the Polish artillery still 
consisted of old Russian guns of the last war. I replied that General Iron- 
side thought that what equipment the Polish army had was good, but that 
there was not enough of it. This, however, was where the Soviet Government 
could be of assistance. 
Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 445 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29) 


No. 209 [C 10575/54118] 
WARSAW, July 25, 1939 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 204! of the 2oth July, I have the honour 
to transmit herewith a copy of a despatch? from Colonel Sword, Military 
Attaché to this Embassy, describing the details of the visit of General Sir 
Edmund Ironside to Warsaw last week. 

2. I entirely endorse what Colonel Sword says regarding the benefit of the 
visit from the point of view of Anglo-Polish relations. The Polish Govern- 
ment had, unfortunately, been greatly upset and disappointed by the diffi- 
culties met with in the course of the discussions in London with Colonel Koc 
regarding a cash loan for Poland, and the fear had been expressed to me that 
His Majesty’s Government had not sufficiently realised the urgent necessity 
of translating into military and financial terms the political collaboration 
established as long ago as April between Poland and Great Britain. The 
assurances which the General was able to give on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government did much to remove this impression, at least so far as the 
military sphere is concerned. Sir Edmund Ironside’s forceful character and 
clarity of purpose have made a deep impression here which will not soon be 
forgotten. 

3. The visit was indeed treated as a major political and military event by 
the press, and the echoes of it are only now beginning to die down. I will not 
do more than summarise briefly the principal comments on the visit. The 
semi-official ‘Gazeta Polska’ warmly welcomed the visit of ‘the most promi- 
nent strategist of the British army’ as a sign of the concrete and far-reaching 
military collaboration between Great Britain, France and Poland. The pro- 
Government ‘Kurjer Poranny’ welcomed the visit as affording an opportunity, 
after the co-ordination of diplomatic efforts, for Great Britain to become 
acquainted with Poland’s military strength. The Conservative ‘Czas’ de- 
clared that General Ironside represented not only the British but also Franco- 
British military standpoint, and that the alliance of Great Britain, France 
and Poland was firmly based on respect and defence of one another’s vital 
interests and independence. The National Democrat ‘Kurjer Warszawski’ 
described the visit, together with the Prime Minister’s declaration on Danzig, 

1 No. 374. 2 Not printed. 
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as finally dispelling all malicious rumours of imperfect collaboration between 
Great Britain and Poland. The ‘Kurjer Polski, the main industrial organ, 
emphasised that the visit was welcomed by the entire Polish community. It 
also published an article stating that the British Empire and the existing close 
collaboration betwéen it and the United States of America represented the 
only political system capable of successfully opposing pan-Germanism, The 
writer added that Great Britain now realised that she could not evade her 
historical mission towards Europe and must part with isolationism once and 
for all. 

4. I should like to place on record my appreciation of the efforts of the 
staff of this Embassy, particularly the Military Attaché and Mr. Hankey, on 
whom the responsibility for the physical arrangements fell, to make the visit 
a success. 

I have, &c., 
C. J. Norton 


No. 446 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2) 
No. 181 [C r0721/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 25, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that in the course of a conversation with 
Staatsrat Dr. Böttcher yesterday about recent frontier incidents he empha- 
sised the desire of the Senate for a calmer atmosphere. I took the opportunity 
of saying that my personal impression was that the ostentatious military 
activity of the last few days, far from reassuring the population, was having 
the effect of alarming them and did not conduce to a détente. 

2. Dr. Böttcher said that the Poles had collected a great many troops 
round the Danzig frontier to which the Senate had not made any protest. 
Danzig was obliged to take what measures of self-defence she could though 
they did not really amount to a great deal. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 


No. 447 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 
[R 6049/1/22] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939 

I am from time to time receiving notes and suggestions from well-meaning 
patriots who claim to know the present situation in Italy. I have just had one 
this morning from Colonel Long! who is the youngest brother of Walter 
Long. I do not trouble you with his note, because it would not tell you 


* Colonel W. H. B. Long. 
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anything you do not already know and much of it you have already said. The 
most important point of all, however, is the conclusion at which he arrives. 
This is, in a sentence, that having regard to the state of public feeling in 
Italy, both pro-English and anti-German, it would not be impossible to draw 
Mussolini out of the Axis. This, in his view, could be done if (a) the French 
would meet them over Djibuti and the Suez Canal, (b) we would give Italy 
a guarantee for the Brenner and (¢) we would give Italy a loan of unspecified 
amount. 

The naked idea is no doubt one that has constantly passed through your 
mind as it has through mine, and every time I look at it I cannot help feeling 
that Italy is now so closely tied to Germany that I cannot easily conceive of 
it being practical politics. None the less I should rather like your mind about 
it, as also on the point of how, on the assumption that we do not dismiss the 
idea off-hand as fantastic, it would be at all conceivable that any such 
approach, constituting as it would so cynical a comment on Italian morality, 
could possibly be made. 

I got your long letter of July 217 a few days ago, giving your general 
appreciation of the pros and cons of holding on our present line with Italy. 
I hasten to say that I am in general agreement with it. You may well say 
that that is the real answer to Colonel Long’s letter. While I fully realise that 
this is so, I would none the less be very grateful if you would let me have your 
comments on the various points raised in it, and more particularly your con- 
sidered views on his idea of a loan. 

HALIFAX 
2 No. 396. 


No. 448 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Mr. Holman (Berlin) 


[C 9571/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1939 

Many thanks for your letter of the 6th July! recording your conversation 
with Kordt about Anglo-German relations in general and the Danzig 
question in particular. 

2. We were very interested to see Kordt’s views but we cannot help 
wondering if there is any solid basis for the suggestion that in return for help- 
ful action on our part now over Danzig we may hope for a change of heart 
in German policy ‘in six months’ time’. 

3. It is possible that the Germans really are anxious lest the Poles force 
their hands before they are ready and therefore want us to restrain the Poles 
for the next month or so. In any case so long as Colonel Beck is in charge of 
Polish foreign policy the indications are that the Poles will not undertake 
unprovoked offensive action against Danzig. 

O. SARGENT 
1 No. 259. 
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No. 449 
Letter from Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 25, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

M. Bonnet sent for me this morning to ask me to send you the following 
personal message by special messenger today. He particularly wished the 
letter to reach you personally and directly, since he did not want the matter 
to pass through or into the Departments for fear of leakages. 

2. The French paper ‘Excelsior’, said M. Bonnet, had this morning stated 
that His Majesty’s Government had fixed the date for the British General 
Elections for October 25. I enclose a copy of the ‘Excelsior’s’ article.! It was 
this statement which caused him to approach you with a request which the 
friendly and confident state of our relations he hoped made permissible. 
M. Daladier had decided to prorogue the French Parliament for a year 
(possibly two years) and the President of the Council felt, and he, M. Bonnet, 
very strongly shared his view, that an election campaign in France beginning 
at the end of August and continuing through September would be extremely 
undesirable in the present international situation. Not only would there be 
the usual campaign against the Government on internal affairs, which in 
itself was undesirable at a delicate moment, but foreign affairs would in- 
evitably come in and you would have some people saying that one must fight 
for Danzig, others that one must not, etc. It was of the highest importance 
that this should be avoided, at any rate while we were still ignorant of how 
the events of September would pass off. M. Daladier had certain important 
measures to pass by decree, and it was necessary to do this before he an- 
nounced his decision about the prorogation of Parliament. For this reason 
he would not be able to make his announcement before the middle or the 
third week of August. If in the meantime it had been announced that the 
British general elections were to take place in the autumn, this would be 
used by those here opposed to prorogation: they would say, if His Majesty’s 
Government found it possible to hold elections at a delicate moment, why 
should the French Government fear to do so? M. Daladier had already 
made a request of the Prime Minister to withhold any announcement about 
British elections, and the Prime Minister had been good enough to accede to 
this request. Now the British Parliament would soon be rising and it might 
be the intention to make a statement on the date of the general elections 
before it rose. The report in the ‘Excelsior’ made it appear that this might be 
so. M. Daladier and he himself would naturally bow before the decision of 
the Prime Minister on a matter of this kind, if he considered it necessary from 
the point of view of His Majesty’s Government to announce the date of the 
elections. But they would be most grateful if Mr. Chamberlain could still 
further withhold any announcement on the subject, and, if it should be 
possible, answer any questions in the British Parliament before it arose, by 
saying that no decision had yet been taken as to the date of the general 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 46. 
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elections. Personally, and with the diffidence due in such a matter, M. Bonnet 
even wondered whether it would not be wise for His Majesty’s Government 
themselves to postpone the holding of elections. That, however, was another 
matter; what he wished to ask was that the Prime Minister should do his best 
to agree to the request of M. Daladier himself that no announcement fixing 
the date of our elections should be made before the end of August. He begged 
that you would be so good as to take the matter up with the Prime Minister 
urgently. 

3. M. Bonnet emphasised that he realised the delicacy of the matter and 
the request he was making. He also once more laid stress on the importance 
of his démarche being kept secret. 

Yours sincerely, 
RONALD CAMPBELL 


No. 450 
Letter from Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 10713/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 25, 1939 

The High Commissioner lunched last Saturday with the President of the 
Senate. The other guests were the Gauleiter, Herr von Thermann (German 
Ambassador at Buenos Aires), Dr. Bôttcher, and the German Consul- 
General, Dr. von Janson. With one exception all those present, Dr. Burck- 
hardt told me, were in favour of something in the nature of a resumption by 
the High Commissioner of his original position under the League of Nations, 
with the League of Nations left out. I hope in due course to learn something 
more definite about the proposal, but I gathered that Herr von Thermann 
had confirmed that the thesis propounded by Dr. Burckhardt to Gauleiter 
Koch had found favour at Berchtesgaden. Dr. Burckhardt did tell me that he 
had sent! a memorandum of the proposal to Makins but I thought he was not 
really very sure whether he had or not. 

The exception was Dr. von Janson who raised a number of objections. 
The High Commissioner rather suspects that in this he was supporting the 
point of view of von Ribbentrop, who had objected the other day, during 
Gauleiter Forster’s visit to Hitler, to the latter’s desire to see Dr. Burckhardt. 
Von Janson impresses me as being a crafty individual and might quite 
possibly be playing a destructive role. I rather think he believes that war is 
on the way: certainly he is a propagandist of the encirclement theory from 
Edward VII onwards, and of the theory that England is now meddling in 
what does not concern her. He told me that our arrangement with the Poles 
was a great mistake and that it would not last a year. 

On Sunday Forster rang up Dr. Burckhardt in great excitement saying 
that he had sure information that the Poles were going to occupy the railway 
line in Danzig territory on the night of Sunday/Monday, 23rd/24th, and 

1 A marginal note by Mr. Makins at this point reads: ‘He did not’. See also No. 363, 
note 2. 
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would Dr. Burckhardt take urgent steps to prevent their making any such 
move since it would inevitably cause an explosion. The High Commissioner 
expressed incredulity but said he would get Herr Greiser’s consent to approach 
the Polish Commissioner-General, a course which Forster ridiculed as being 
an unimportant formality. Dr. Greiser, when found at his country house, was 
incensed about not having been told about the scare, which in the end turned 
out to be founded on a decision of the Poles to double the railway guard at 
Tczew. 

If this scurry had involved minor personages it would have been un- 
important. But when all the most responsible persons in the Free State [sic 
? City] spend an excited Sunday scotching an unlikely rumour, it is signifi- 
cant of the state of tension which exists here just now. It also throws a light 
on the relations between party and Senate. 

F. M. SHEPHERD 


No. 451 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 26, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 175 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10453/3356/18] 
moscow, July 26, 1939 

Your telegram No. 183.1 

My French colleague has received similar instructions but he has been told 
in addition to press for issue of a joint communiqué, draft of which has, he is 
informed, been submitted to His Majesty’s Government by French Govern- 
ment. He has given me a copy of it. 

2. We have asked to see M. Molotov but are unlikely to be received before 
tomorrow. Can you instruct me as regards communiqué? 


1 No. 435. 


No. 452 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 229 Telegraphic 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 
Please thank M. Bonnet for his personal message contained in your 
letter of July 25.1 The Prime Minister readily gives the assurance for which 
M. Daladier asks, (see last sentence of para. 2 of your letter), i.e. that no 
announcement fixing date of our elections should be made before the end of 
August.? 
1 No. 449. 


2 Mr. Campbell delivered this message on the evening of July 26. M. Bonnet thanked 
the Prime Minister on behalf of M. Daladier and himself. 
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No. 453 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 185 Telegraphic [C 10453/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939, 7.15 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
2. Following is text of proposed statement: 
Begins: 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, the Government 
of the French Republic and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialists Republics consider that such a measure of agreement has been 
reached on the provisions of the political Agreement which they propose to 
conclude that they can now proceed without delay to the consequential 
examination, which it was intended from the outset to undertake, of 
practical measures. 

‘With this end in view His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom and the Government of the French Republic have decided to send 
to Moscow representatives of their General Staffs with a view to initiating 
technical conversations with the General Staff of the Soviet Union.’ Ends. 


1 No. 454. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
4 eg p: 


No. 454 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds ( Moscow) 
No. 184 Telegraphic [C 10453/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 175.1 

My immediately following telegram? contains the text of a statement which 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government propose to issue as 
soon as possible. 

2. Please inform M. Molotov as soon as possible and suggest that the three 
Governments should issue the same statement simultaneously. If M. Molotov 
makes difficulty about the exact wording, you should explain that for Parlia- 
mentary reasons we cannot delay making a statement and you should then 
suggest that each Government should make a statement on these lines 
leaving the exact wording to their own discretion. 

3. Please let me have a reply at the earliest possible moment. It will not 
be possible to make the statement in Parliament before Monday: but I 
should like to be free to make it then or on any later day. 

4. Your French colleague is receiving similar instructions. 


1 No. 451. 2 No. 453. 3 July 31. 
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No. 455 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
fo. 186 Telegraphic [C 10453/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939, 7.25 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram." 

2. French Ambassador states* that French Government are anxious to 
make statement as soon as reply of Soviet Government is received viz. 
Saturday or Sunday. This would mean giving it to the press before it is given 
to Parliament. 

3. We have not yet been able to consider this point. 


1 No. 453. ? Sec also No. 468. 


No. 456 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 27, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 174 Telegraphic [C 10496/3356/18] 
moscow, July 26, 1939, 8.19 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 182.1 

Position as regards Poland is still as described in my telegrams Nos. 127? 
and 134.3 Question has not arisen again since then. M. Molotov has not 
reverted to it and since instructions contained in your telegram No. 1464 
were contingent on his doing so we have not ourselves raised it. 

2. I am still of opinion that we could not hope to deal with it in the Agree- 
ment itself in either of the two ways suggested in paragraphs Nos. 3 and 4 of 
my telegram No. 134. 

3. The alternatives which you suggest are either (a) to tell M. Molotov 
that we propose that contingency of aggression by Poland against Soviet 
Union should be excluded from the scope of Staff conversations, or (b) to say 
nothing at all to him on the point and leave it to our military representatives 
to say, when the time comes, that they have no instructions to discuss it. 

4. So far as Poland is concerned there are three main hypotheses: 

(a) That Poland would be associated with Russia, Great Britain and 
France in a war against Germany; 

(6) That Poland, having become for one cause or another subservient to 
Germany, would be associated with Germany in a war against Russia; 

(c) That Poland would single-handed (or for example in association with 
Roumania) attack Russia. 

5. The first hypothesis is clearly that with which military conversations 
will chiefly be concerned. The third hypothesis is almost inconceivable and 
our military representatives could justly say (if Soviet representatives raise it) 
that they have no instructions to discuss it. 

6. The second hypothesis on the other hand is one which, as I understand 
from paragraph 5 of your telegram No. 146, would be covered by treaty and 


1 No. 432. 2 No. 73. 3 No. 99. 4 No. 113. 
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would bring our obligation to Russia into operation, and it is one which I 
believe Soviet Government consider might quite possibly arise at some future 
time during. . . [? period]§ five years agreement would be in force. But case of 
Poland does not stand alone. Similar situation might come about in Rou- 
mania, Latvia, Estonia or Finland. This indeed is one of the classes of case 
which Soviet Government with [sic ? wish] to cover in Article 1. It would be 
difficult, therefore, to exclude this hypothesis (i.e. the association of some or 
all border states with Germany in aggression against Russia) from Staff con- 
versations if Soviet representatives raised it; though in that case our repre- 
sentatives might indicate that they regard it as a problem of a secondary 
character to be dealt with only when the main problem has been studied. 

7. That being so I think that it is much wiser not to revert to the question 
of Poland with M. Molotov at all. If we did, we should have to discuss with 
him in some detail the three hypotheses mentioned above, the result would 
almost certainly be to raise new suspicions in his mind and to place new 
difficulties in the way of negotiation of definition of indirect aggression. 
Poland is a special case for us, since we are faced with a similar problem in 
drafting our Treaty with her; but she is only one case amongst others for 
Soviet Government. 

8. As regards the danger of causing hitch in military conversations, I 
should have thought that this question would not be the only, or indeed the 
most, serious one, which our military representatives will have to solve; but 
if it did cause a hitch it could always then be brought back into political 
sphere and discussed with M. Molotov. I think that we shall find that this 
will happen on a number of other points once military conversations have 
started. 

g. My French colleague agrees with above and begs us most earnestly not 
to revert to the point with M. Molotov at this stage unless the latter himself 
raises it. 


s The text is here uncertain, 


No. 457 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 240 Telegraphic [C 10315/54/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939, 10.25 p.m. 

Danzig telegram No. 89! and your telegram No. 232.2 
1. It will clearly in present circumstances be very dangerous if no settle- 
ment is reached over the question of giving prior notification to Danzig 
authorities when the Polish Government wish to send troop trains through 
Danzig. If, therefore, after consulting His Majesty's Consul-General at 


Danzig it appears to you that the deadlock which he reported in his telegram 
No. 89 still continues, I would like you to express to Colonel Beck my hope 


1 No. 407. 2 No. 400. 
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that, though I have no doubt he will have the matter much in mind, he will 
find means of handling this train question on a satisfactory basis, without 
detriment to Poland’s rights and authority. 

2. Generally, I remain strongly of the opinion that whatever value may 
rightly attach to démarche made by Gauleiter to High Commissioner, it is of 
considerable importance to test it by giving it practical application in what- 
ever direction may from time to time offer. 


No. 458 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 27) 
No. 467 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10454/16/18] 
PARIS, July 26, 1939 

My telegram No. 466 Saving.! 

The uneasiness caused in France by the conversations with Herr Wohltat 
has by no means died down. Certain newspapers, such as the ‘Intransigeant’ 
(Extreme Right), Gignoux in the ‘Journée Industrielle’, ‘and Emile Roche in 
the ‘République’ (Right Wing Socialist Radical), either defend Mr. Hudson’s 
action, or say that the plan discussed was not without merit. But the great 
majority of press opinion, irrespective of party, continues to be severely 
critical. 

2. A number of writers say that it is difficult to believe that the plan was 
not in fact known to other highly placed persons. The general conclusion is 
that any such conversations at the moment are dangerous in that they must 
inevitably cause doubt as to Great Britain’s attitude among her friends, and 
may lead Germany, quite falsely, to think that she is not really in earnest. 
Secondly, there is an undercurrent of disturbance that such discussions, 
whatever the exact circumstances, should have taken place in the capital of 
one of the members of the peace front without the previous knowledge of the 
Governments of France or the other participating countries. 

3. D’Ormesson in the ‘Figaro’ (Right) states that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s attitude is unequivocal, but unfortunately the Nazi Government may 
misunderstand the language used. For years Germany has understood nothing 
but force, and anything that risks being misinterpreted as a weakening of 
Great Britain is deplored. The ‘Epoque’ (Right) and the ‘Paris Soir’ (Centre) 
take the same line, the latter adding that the incident has in fact only irri- 
tated the Germans while making the English uneasy. In the ‘Populaire’ 
(Socialist), M. Blum writes that there is something uncertain and clandestine 
about the affair, which has disturbed public opinion. The plan was good in 
itself, but it is desirable that no such proposals should emanate from any one 
member of the defensive front without the knowledge of the others, and they 
should not be put forward at a moment when they might falsely appear as a 
departure from a policy of firmness. The Left press in general particularly 
regret the incident at a critical moment in the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. 


1 No. 439. 
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No. 459 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Rendel (Sofia) 


No. 223 [R 5939/142/7] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939 
Sir, 

The Bulgarian Minister came to see a member of this Department on the 
21st July on his return from Sofia, where he had had several interviews with 
the Prime Minister to discuss the latter’s recent visit to Berlin. 

2. M. Momtchiloff said that M. Kiosseivanoff had expected pressure to be 
exercised on him in Berlin, but neither in the political nor in the commercial 
sphere had any such pressure been exercised by either Hitler, Ribbentrop or 
Goring. 

3. According to M. Kiosseivanoff, Hitler himself had adverted to the 
question of Bulgaria’s situation in the event of a European war, and had 
volunteered the statement that he well understood that if Germany were in- 
volved in a war Bulgaria’s interests might require Bulgaria not to join in such 
a war, either on the side of Germany or on any other side. From this M. 
Kiosseivanoff had inferred that Bulgarian neutrality would be perfectly 
understood by Germany, and that no pressure would be brought to bear on 
her to abandon such a position. He had been pleasantly surprised at such 
an apparent understanding of Bulgaria’s position. 

4. M. Kiosseivanoff had seen Göring, who had told him that there was no 
reason for war to ensue over Danzig, since the Danzig problem would be 
settled without recourse to such extremes; Germany had firmly decided not 
to provoke a war, but only to resist if attacked. 

5. The question of Bulgarian territorial claims was adverted to by Herr 
Hitler, who had broached the subject in the following manner. He had asked 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister whether he thought he could obtain satisfac- 
tion of Bulgaria’s claims by force of arms or by peaceful means. He had 
added: if by force of arms, then Bulgaria must be very strong; if by peaceful 
methods, then Bulgaria must be still stronger. Germany fully understood 
Bulgaria’s position with regard to these territorial claims, as it was somewhat 
similar to Germany’s own position prior to the advent of the Nazi régime. 
M. Kiosseivanoff had taken Hitler’s references to Bulgarian claims as indi- 
cating that Bulgaria must rely first and foremost on her own strength. In 
any event, M. Momtchiloff said, no promise was given or inference drawn 
that there was any relation between Bulgarian claims and German foreign 
policy. In fact, M. Kiosseivanoff had come away feeling that Germany’s 
interests in Roumania were stronger than her interests in Bulgaria. He 
assumed that Germany expected to get every satisfaction out of Roumania 
through normal trade intercourse. 

6. Herr Hitler, who did most of the talking, spoke of the general public 
sympathy in Germany for Bulgaria, but there had been no hint of any 
promise to back the latter’s claims. Another pronouncement of Hitler’s 
which seemed of considerable importance was that one of Germany’s main 
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interests was that the Balkan countries should not suffer material damage and 
destruction by war. He had assured M. Kiosseivanoff that it was not Ger- 
many’s intention either to occupy these territories in case of war or to create 
such a situation that they should be involved in military action. M. Kiossei- 
vanoff had inferred that Germany’s present policy was to endeavour to 
ensure the neutrality of the Balkan countries so as to be certain of a source of 
supply. ‘The Prime Minister had come to the conclusion that Germany had 
realised that the Axis tactics in Albania and Czecho-Slovakia were wrong. 
Germany, therefore, was now switching over to gentler methods. Whereas 
formerly it had been the mailed fist, the velvet glove was now superimposed. 
There seemed to be in the minds of those Germans with whom M. Kiossei- 
vanoff had talked no particular animus or sinister designs against any of the 
Balkan countries, except Turkey. As regards Turkey, however, he found 
everywhere surprise and indignation at her attitude, and Herr von Ribben- 
trop had confessed to M. Kiosseivanoff that he had advised Hitler wrongly 
about sending von Papen to Angora, since von Papen’s failure had been 
complete. 

7. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Athens, Istanbul, Belgrade, Bucharest, Berlin, Rome and Paris. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 460 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29) 


No. 847 [C 10523/1518] 
BERLIN, July 26, 1939 
My Lord, 

When I returned to Berlin in the middle of February this year after four 
months’ absence in England and but a few weeks before the Ides of March 
and the Prague coup, there did not seem to me to be any reason to foresee any 
immediate developments likely to lead to the grave risk of war in Europe. On 
the contrary, in spite of rumours of German plans for the invasion of the 
Ukraine and Holland, Switzerland and Roumania, and though it was 
obvious that there were difficult problems ahead requiring solution, I hoped 
that the contemplated visit to Berlin of the President of the Board of Trade 
and of the Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade might prove the 
first step towards a real détente and the creation of an atmosphere in which 
pacific solutions could be reached without undue danger to peace. 

2. In a despatch No. 315! which I wrote at the beginning of March I had, 
nevertheless, summed up Germany’s immediate objectives as follows: Memel 
and Danzig; the complete political and economic subordination of Czecho- 
Slovakia to Germany; and the colonies. In my despatch No. 595? of the 
20th May I explained why these objectives had been placed in that order. 

1 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 195. 
2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 573. 
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It had, in fact, always seemed to me inevitable that in some form or another 
Memel and Danzig—on the basis of self-determination and being practically 
wholly German—must in time be freed from the Versailles shackles and 
revert to the Reich. Memel has now been settled by pacific arrangement 
with Lithuania and probably to the latter’s ultimate advantage. No small 
country situated as Lithuania is can afford, if it wishes to enjoy a peaceful 
existence, to perpetuate a quarrel on doubtful grounds with such a powerful 
neighbour as Germany. I am sorry to say that I hold the same opinion as 
regards Danzig, although I agree of course that every economic right and the 
absolutely free use of the city must be assured to Poland. I am fully aware of 
the inherent danger of making any concessions to Germany in regard to 
Danzig in the absence of some hard and fast guarantee that, once such con- 
cessions are made, Germany will not make use of her newly won position to 
strengthen her hold still further both commercially and strategically at the 
expense of Poland. I realise too that the latter might in these circumstances 
be considerably weakened and correspondingly less capable of resistance in 
case of emergency. I feel, however, that this eventuality must be faced, as I 
am convinced that there will be no real peace ever either for her or for 
Eastern Europe until the Free City is once more declared a German Free 
City and not one under a fagade of League of Nations cum Polish control. 

3. On the other hand, I must admit that I did not foresee the German 
Protectorate over Bohemia and Moravia, or rather I could not bring myself 
to believe that Hitler, after basing all his claims to the Sudeten on Nazi 
principles and the right of self-determination, would go back on those 
principles and deprive the Czechs of their status as an independent State. I 
had, indeed, a greater respect, not for Hitler’s good faith, but for his con- 
sistency and intelligence. Yet even so, if I am honest in my own mind, my 
error was one of form and degree rather than of fact. In a telegram to Your 
Lordship shortly after my return I had reported that the Czechs would 
certainly be ‘squeezed’ ;3 by which I meant the enforcement on them of some 
sort of monetary and customs union tending to that ‘political and economic 
subordination’ of Bohemia to the Reich which history and geography has 
proved, and will always prove, inescapable for this Slav outpost lying in the 
very heart of Germany. The artificiality of the Czech ‘bastion against 
German expansion eastwards’ had for many years past seemed to me a pro- 
position which could not possibly endure. Its construction as such would 
merely signify more trouble for future generations. Several years before the 
advent of Hitler I well remember discussing this point at Belgrade+ with 
M. Marinkovitch, who was at that time the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and complacently enthusiastic over the strength of the Little Entente. 
I warned him then that the day would come when Czecho-Slovakia would 
demonstrate the weakness and not the strength of that partnership. On the 
other hand, I urged him to improve Yugoslav relations with Hungary as 
constituting the real and natural bastion against excessive German expansion 


3 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 118, 
4 Sir N. Henderson was Minister at Belgrade, 1929-35. 
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eastwards, just as in the past she had filled the same role against Turkish 
expansion westwards. I would observe that I mention this past conversation 
for one reason and one reason only, namely because I feel that it may be 
necessary for me to underline the fact that these views do not date from my 
appointment to Berlin or from any alleged Nazi sympathies. I hope that I 
am no less alive than others to the dangers inherent in the unity of some 
80-90 million hardworking, disciplined and organised Germans in the centre 
of Europe. Though one cannot but have a certain admiration for Hitler 
himself, not only on account of his actual achievements for the Germany of 
his dreams, but also for his abounding faith in his own mission, no self- 
respecting, freedom-loving, or decent-minded westerner can approve of the 
methods of his régime and even less of the gangsters and brigands who sur- 
round him and who bring Germany into such universal discredit. Neverthe- 
less, while régimes are not permanent, Germany is; and the reality of the new 
Great Germany has got to be understood and faced. It may be fated that 
Britain must again fight Germany, yet it is a consummation devoutly to be 
avoided if it be humanly possible to do so. There can be no peace in Europe 
until Germany and Britain discover some basis of mutual existence. The 
sooner that basis can be found the better, since another war is far less likely 
to provide it than to perpetuate a hatred and resentment which will entail 
not one more war but an endless succession of them. 

4. So far as Britain is concerned an understanding with Germany must 
comprise two essential admissions: firstly, that of full and equal collaboration 
with Germany in settling world problems (all Germans still believe that we 
continue to treat Germany as an inferior); and secondly that of Germany’s 
paramount economic importance in Central and Eastern Europe. No 
economic encirclement of Germany will be more successful than the Versailles 
territorial one has proved to be. Though it must be recognised that para- 
mount economic importance involves at the same time a considerable 
measure of political influence, legitimate trade methods should not be in- 
compatible with the independent life of neighbouring States. That is the 
lesson which Germany has got to learn and which Britain alone can perhaps 
teach her. 

5. Peace is Britain’s chief interest, and I cannot imagine that she would 
wish to deny to a really peacefully inclined Germany these two preliminary 
and axiomatic admissions. The stumbling block is, of course, the exaggerated 
ambitions and enthusiasms of a Germany in the first flush of the Nazi revolu- 
tion and of her unity and recovered national prestige. Excess is unfortunately 
and tragically inherent in revolutions and what we are now suffering from in 
the twentieth century is no less a revolution than that of the French revolu- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth. Though the latter was execrated by its 
opponents no less violently than are bolshevism, fascism and nazism today, 
its permanent effects on the development of European civilisation have been 
immense. All these three modern revolutions are fundamentally just as 
Nationalist and Socialist as was the French revolution in 1793. The one big 
difference between them is that the fire and vices of the French revolution 
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had to be extinguished by more than twenty years of the wars which that 
revolution itself initiated; whereas bolshevism, fascism and nazism have 
arisen as the after effect of war and, with the exception of fascism’s African 
campaign, have succeeded so far in establishing themselves without external 
war. Bolshevism, the eldest of the three, has already undergone a consider- 
able metamorphosis, and it would be idle to predict what will follow after the 
oriental despotism of Stalin. The personality of Mussolini probably alone 
keeps fascism in its original form intact, and he has been wise enough to 
include in his system a possible and natural successor for himself. In so far as 
the evolution of nazism is concerned it is a curious fact that no one in this 
country shows any active disposition to discuss what would happen if Hitler 
were to disappear from the scene. I assume, as most Germans do, that 
Goring would replace him as Führer. He is the most popular of all the Nazi 
leaders, and he himself once indicated to me that he would naturally do so, 
But there seems no certainty about it. A veil of mystery hangs over Hitler’s 
own views on the subject. A sealed testament is mentioned as containing the 
name of his successor and the prestige of his achievements and the strength of 
the machine is such that his nominee would probably be imposed at any rate 
temporarily upon the people. As Hitler himself is believed to fancy that he 
has no long life before him, the problem of his heir is an interesting one. 

6. So long as he lives, however, and one cannot predicate his demise, it is 
with Hitler alone that one has to deal, and the question which one must ask 
oneself is whether any understanding between Great Britain and Germany is 
possible with a Nazi Government as at present constituted. Italy can drift 
back to a constitutional monarchy and Stalin be succeeded, without produc- 
ing world chaos, by an army leader or some other tyrant; but can the Nazi 
revolution, either with or without Hitler, burn itself out without setting the 
rest of Europe ablaze? Can it set its course on normal and peaceful lines or 
must it, like an avalanche once set in motion, crash its way to ruin leaving 
behind it a track of general devastation and destruction? Most people would, 
I imagine, regard the second alternative as far the most probable. Is it even 
possible for Germany to extricate herself from the morass of her financial and 
economic difficulties without being compelled to seek transient palliatives in 
fresh adventures? These are anxious interrogations, since there can be no 
room for doubt in the minds of responsible Germans any more than of our- 
selves that a new Nazi adventure must in present circumstances inevitably 
lead to world war. 

7. Yet ifone man could alter anything in Germany it would be Hitler. He 
holds his countrymen in the hollow of his hand, his word is almost Messianic 
law, and if he were to decree a change of course his decision would be 
accepted without question, and the amazing organising capacity of the 
Germans might possibly yet save the internal situation. 

8. Before the Ides of March I confess that I did not regard this possibility 
as entirely excluded. Even now it would be unwise to leave it out of all 
account. From the very beginning Hitler has always sought above all an 
understanding with Britain. His writings in ‘Mein Kampf’ to that effect may 
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even serve a valuable purpose in the future. He still makes a point of telling 
visiting statesmen as well as others that this desire remains unchanged. The 
reawakening of England is indeed more likely to have confirmed him in it 
than to have indisposed him against us. He admires strength and deeds and 
discounts words and weakness. In speculating on this possibility I must add 
that I frankly do not believe in any immediate ‘change of heart’. The Ger- 
man has got to be taken as he is and force is all that he really appreciates. 
Britain must, consequently, remain strong if Germany is gradually to learn 
the lesson of law and order. 

g. If it had not been for Prague, one would have had to believe that 
commonsense alone would induce Hitler to accept the British ‘No’ as regards 
Danzig as the end of Nazi policy of adventure. That flagrant departure from 
commonsense has destroyed one’s confidence in his sagacity and made one 
fear a repetition of similar aberrations. Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
attitude of England since March has given Hitler pause and may well con- 
tinue to do so. I must honestly say that I have been so far unable to discover 
any settled determination on his part to make a renewed attempt to achieve 
his further aims by forcible action. He may be concealing his intention to 
that effect but he may equally well have abandoned it at any rate for the 
time being—I am not inferring that he or his associates may have abandoned 
jungle law out of sweet reasonableness. But it is not impossible that Hitler 
may consider it more prudent, having achieved so much, not to start a war 
for what remains. He may well regard it as preferable to obtain somewhat 
less than his full desiderata by negotiation rather than risk the whole of his 
winnings at one blow. Much may depend in this respect on the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government: and not only on their firmness, but also on their 
understanding of the reality of Great Germany. Both are essential. 

10. Be that as it may, if Hitler is still bent on the use of force and force only 
to achieve his aims, it will be with his eyes open to the immensely serious 
consequences. In that event war is the only tragic answer. If, on the other 
hand, recognising that we have but taken a leaf out of his own book, Hitler 
prefers to yield with such grace as he can to our counter display of force and 
if he consequently asks us what, in fact, are our concrete plans for the con- 
structive work of building peace, what will be the reply of His Majesty’s 
Government? 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 461 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29) 
No. 215 [C 10524/54/18] 
warsaw, July 26, 1939 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to report that the French Ambassador recently sent his 
First Secretary, M. Gauquié, to Danzig to report on the situation there (the 
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French Consul in Danzig being under the direct superintendence of the 
French Embassy in Warsaw). M. Gauquié has shown me, in strict confidence, 
a copy of a memorandum which he prepared as the result of this visit, and as 
it is of some interest I enclose a translation herewith. 

2. I would draw attention to M. Gauquié’s view that the German Govern- 
ment appears to have decided to adopt the method of slow preparation and 
patient waiting for an opportunity to change the status quo in Danzig, and 
that too much attention should not be paid to the daily ebb and flow of local 
events, since the fate of Danzig will be decided in London, Warsaw, Paris and 
Berlin. 

3. If there were indeed to be a lull in the Danzig question, the possibility 
of Polish-German conversations leading up to some agreed settlement accept- 
able to both Poland and Germany would seem to deserve examination. I 
was interested to see from Your Lordship’s despatch No. 454! of the 12th July 
that Your Lordship has expressed the view to the Polish Ambassador that 
we should lose no opportunity of getting dangerous matters into discussion, 
but that we should do so without implying any weakness. You added that 
there was great force in a counsel we had received to preserve ‘un silence 
menaçant’. The Ambassador replied that this was also M. Beck’s view, and 
that if any change [sic ? chance] of discussion arose he would take it, but 
he could not agree to any surrender, as this would not be tolerated by the 
nation. 

4. This question arose indirectly in the course of the conversations which 
General Sir Edmund Ironside had in Warsaw, and the view of the Polish 
Government seemed then to be that the present moment was not one at 
which negotiations were likely to lead to any useful result. Your Lordship 
will also know that M. Beck, though he isclearly anxious for a détente if possible, 
is not convinced that the present talk of a relaxation of tension is more than a 
manceuvre aimed at dividing Poland from her allies. 

5. M. Beck then said that it was the separation of Poland from Great 
Britain that must be Germany’s supreme aim. Germany had always taken 
account of the Polish alliance with France, but had recently tended to dis- 
count it owing to the difficulties both in peace and war that Italy could create 
for the French. (He also remarked that the chief Italian object must be the 
separation of Great Britain from Turkey.) I gather that the Polish Govern- 
ment is closely on the watch for any sign of mediation by Mussolini or the 
Pope. They feel that the result and, in the case of Mussolini, the purpose of 
any such offer would be to weaken Poland’s tactical position, since in the 
course of discussions it would be very easy for the Axis Powers to pretend that 
Poland was being unreasonable, in the hope that this propaganda would have 
some effect on English public opinion. 

6. It also seems to me doubtful whether the present moment is a good one 
for negotiation from the point of view of the strength of the anti-aggression 
front. M. Beck remarked to me some weeks ago that there were two kinds 
of moderation, the kind that comes from strength and the kind that comes 

1 No. 293. The date of this despatch was July 11. 
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from weakness. Although the immediate results might appear to be the same 
in both cases, they would, in fact, have an entirely different inner meaning 
and final conclusion. I imagine he was thinking of the concessions made by 
Czecho-Slovakia towards the end of that country’s struggles. 

7. In order to negotiate with Germany it is, I would suggest, desirable that 
the strength of the anti-aggression front should be visible and apparent not 
only to all its partners, but also to its opponents. It should contain no element 
of bluff, or as little as possible. At the time at which I write the discussions 
in Moscow are still without result, the conversations at Tokyo regarding the 
Tientsin incident are just beginning,? and the prospect of direct financial 
assistance to Poland from England and France has had to be deferred. More- 
over, the Polish Government are aware, through the Staff conversations, of 
the very limited help in a military sense that England and France could 
afford in the early and, for them, most critical stages of war. 

8. All these factors, while they may be expected to exercise a beneficial 
restraint on any Polish inclination to contemplate war with Germany now, 
rather than face the long nervous and financial strain of uneasy peace, must 
also have the complementary effect of disinclining them to open negotiations 
with Germany. 

9. There is one further point which should be mentioned. M. Beck is un- 
doubtedly sincere when he says he would be glad to reach some arrangement 
with Germany about Danzig. He said so in his speech of the 5th May and has 
said so again recently. But, like the rest of us, he has a past to live down. 
When he made the agreement of January 19343 with Herr Hitler, he was 
accused (with perhaps more logic than common sense) of having ‘betrayed 
Europe’. It is certain that his political opponents here would make the same 
accusation if he were to engage in negotiations with Germany. Any present 
negotiations would probably have to be bilateral and would almost certainly 
be wrecked instantly by publicity. The Polish people are exasperated by 
Germany’s demands regarding Danzig and by less well-defined claims to 
Polish territory. It is not more than four months since there were shouts in 
the streets of Warsaw of ‘Send Beck to Bereza!’ (the concentration camp) 
because of his conciliatory attitude towards Germany. A section of Polish 
opinion has also shown a certain suspicion of our own intentions. The least 
hint from German or other sources that we might suggest that Poland should 
make concessions to Germany is sufficient to cause real uneasiness here, and 
is denied with stentorian insistence by virtually every newspaper in Poland. 
Whereas the attitude of the Polish Government to negotiations with Ger- 
many may be compared to that of His Majesty’s Government towards dis- 
cussions regarding the former German colonies, the feelings of the Polish 
people on the subject of Danzig and the Corridor resemble more nearly those 
of South Africa towards proposals for the return of South-West Africa. In 
short, conversations with Germany now would be a very delicate manceuvre, 


2 The Tokyo conversations about the situation in Tientsin began on July 24. 
3 The Polish-German Agreement of 1934 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 


vol. 137, p. 495. 
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which in my view nothing short of a miracle could prevent from ending in 
disaster. 

10. I have been reflecting what would be the fate of the Anglo-Polish 
Alliance in the event of a Polish-German understanding. The breaking or 
attenuating of the Alliance would certainly be one of Germany’s principal 
objects in the negotiations, and it might be supposed that, if once there were 
an agreement with Germany, Polish opinion might only be too glad to be 
relieved of obligations towards Great Britain, a Power which, to judge by 
Dr. Goebbels’s effusions, has become Germany’s Public Enemy No. 1. 

11. But I do not think that this outcome could be secured by the German 
Government unless they were able to persuade Polish opinion that France 
and/or Great Britain would definitely not fulfil their obligations. ‘The Polish- 
French Alliance,‘ after all, survived the Polish-German Pact of 1934. Further, 
it is hard to imagine that the Germans would now be prepared to put all their 
claims on Poland (including or excluding Danzig) into cold storage for 
another period of years, which is the only basis for an agreement such as 
could reassure Polish opinion as to Germany’s intentions. Since Herr Hitler’s 
denunciation of the 1934 Pact and the tearing up of the Munich Agreement 
this possibility seems improbable. 

12. There is one major event which would upset all calculations. That is 
some internal collapse in the U.S.S.R. But it would be idle to speculate on 
the results of such an earthquake. 

13. There can be little doubt that the Danzig question is only part of a 
very much larger problem affecting Poland and the whole of Eastern Europe, 
and even if Danzig were removed from the front of the stage (as it appeared 
to be in 1934) there is little basis for hopes that such a ‘settlement’ would 
introduce the millennium any more than did the successive ‘settlements’ of 
the problems of reparations, the Rhineland, Austria, the Sudeten-Deutsch 
problem, Memel and, finally, Czecho-Slovakia. From this historical point 
of view, the deduction seems to be that, so long as the rulers of Germany are 
imbued with the desire to dominate all Eastern Europe, no difficulties, 
whether over conversations regarding Danzig or any other isolated and local 
manifestations of the main problem, should be allowed to shake the firmness 
of the Anglo-Polish Alliance. 

14. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. I have, &c., 

C. J. Norton 
* The Franco-Polish Treaty of 1921 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, 
Pp. 342. 
Enciosure IN No. 461 
Summary of Memorandum communicated by M. Gauquié on the Danzig 
Situation. 

There has been a relative decline in the agitation noticeable at Danzig 

during the last few days. The activity which had taken place in the Free City 
1 This memorandum is printed in the French Yellow Book, No. 160. 
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was in any case considerably exaggerated by interested propaganda, and at 
no time had the appearance of organised preparations with a view to violent 
action. 

2. As far as can be seen, however, the militarisation of the Free City is 
being systematically continued. (The memorandum confirms our informa- 
tion as regards recruiting or [sic ? of] police and Freikorps and the smuggling 
in of rifles, machine guns, anti-aircraft batteries, light tanks and aeroplanes 
via the Schichau shipyard, which is closed to visitors. All Danzig tailors and 
dressmakers without exception are engaged in making uniforms.) 

These measures of rearmament are not advertised, but are recognised by 
the Danzig authorities. Their speed and importance should not be exag- 
gerated. They do not suggest feverish preparation for an early coup, but 
rather a gradual militarisation designed to meet eventualities which the 
Nazis themselves do not as yet clearly foresee. 

The Danzig authorities declare that they wish to be able to prevent Danzig 
being invaded without offering resistance, and that Danzig must be able to 
defend itself against Polish aggression. This argument is not mere propa- 
ganda, but represents a genuine fear on the part of the population. Recently, 
when the possibility of an early coup at Danzig was envisaged in Western 
Europe, the Danzigers appeared sincerely to fear that the Poles might take 
the initiative. 

3. The following points may be noted regarding the four chief elements in 
the local situation: the Poles, the Danzigers, the Nazi party and the Senate: 

(a) There are constant difficulties between the Poles and the Danzig 

authorities. The Polish Commissioner-General admits that twenty or 
thirty fresh occurrences come to his notice daily. At present, however, 
both sides avoid the creation of incidents. Thus, the Polish Customs 
Inspectors close their offices at night and appear to pay no attention 
to the smuggling which goes on, although they continue to perform 
their main function of keeping the Polish General Staff fully informed. 
The Polish Commissariat-General do not feel called on to protest, and 
the Poles do not conceal that as a result of discussions which have 
taken place during the last few days they have decided to push the 
limit of their vulnerability considerably further back. They make 
light of the daily slight infringements of their prerogatives or prestige 
which occur. M. Chodacki himself is content to remain passive until 
such time as essential Polish interests are involved. 

M. Chodacki made a point of recalling that Poland was always 
prepared to negotiate, and declared that he possessed ‘a ready-made 
plan of negotiation’ which had been approved by Beck. There can, 
however, at present be no question of making use of this. He added: 
‘We are placed between two extremes: Herr Hitler’s rigid “I will” and 
the much more elastic Polish “non-possumus”. It is impossible at 
present to see how these can be reconciled.’ 

Meanwhile, the Poles continue to invest considerable sums in the 
Port of Danzig. They point out that the traffic of the port for the first 
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five months of this year is 33 per cent. greater than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 

As regards the Danzigers: if those in favour of the status quo were 
estimated before the present crisis at 6o per cent., the figure has 
apparently now risen to at least 8o per cent. This miracle, according 
to M. Burckhardt, has been achieved by the results obtained by the 
Nazis in Germany. The strongest opposition, it appears, is that of the 
Catholics, who constitute 40 per cent. of the population and who are 
in many cases of Polish origin, though they have lost consciousness of 
this fact. 

It is, however, universally agreed that the feelings of the Danzig 
population are of no importance. The Danzigers appear terrorised 
and lose no opportunity of using the greeting ‘Heil Hitler!’ 

All real power belongs to the Nazi party and, within the party, to the 
Gestapo. Berlin is represented by Gauleiter Forster, who is described 
as a ‘kind of jovial butcher’s boy’ who has belonged to the party since 
early youth and who apparently has access to Herr Hitler. The latter 
has some regard for him, but naturally uses him only as an instrument. 
He is very foolish and excitable and too much attention should not be 
paid to his intemperate language. 

The Senate occupies an intermediate position. Its feelings are to a 
large extent those of the population, but it is obliged to speak and act 
in the sense desired by the party. 

M. Bôttcher, the Danzig ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs’, to whom 
M. Gauquié was introduced by M. Burckhardt, naturally developed 
the.theme of ‘Back to the Reich’, but he showed a certain lack of firm- 
ness and his statements were pacific. He said notably that the return 
to the Reich might not take place for an indefinite time (‘unabsehbare 
Zeit’) ...a year... two years. He also spoke with high praise of 
M. Burckhardt and particularly of M. Beck. He spoke at length of 
the latter’s intelligence and added: ‘He is a man on whom one can 
rely.’ The Senate, however, is only a façade. 

The present situation at Danzig is reminiscent of that in Austria 
during the months preceding the ‘Anschluss’ ; the population is without 
enthusiasm—sometimes secretly hostile, but passive; the Government 
would gladly maintain the status quo, but has no real power to do so; 
finally, there is the party, a ‘live’ minority who alone take action. 


4. The comparison with Austria extends, moreover, to the methods which 
the German Government at present appear disposed to use. 
Germany has hitherto made use of two methods: on the one hand, that of 


surprise and sudden attack; on the other, that of slow preparation and 
patiently awaiting a favourable opportunity. The first method was tried with 


Austria at the time of the murder of Dollfuss, when Germany was forced to 


retreat by Italy. Then the German Government sent Herr von Papen to 


Vienna and awaited the dislocation of the front formed by the Western 


Powers. The subsequent success of the first method in Czecho-Slovakia 
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certainly for a time inspired Berlin with the desire to act similarly in Danzig. 
The resistance offered locally and the French and British reactions appear 
to have convinced Germany that it will again be necessary to resort to the 
second method. 

There are many signs that efforts are now being made to lull vigilance to 
sleep. Significance may attach in this connexion to language held by Herr 
Forster’s principal assistant, Herr Zarske, head of the Parliamentary Press 
Section and editor of the ‘Danziger Vorposten’, and also by the East Prussia 
Gauleiter Koch—who is nevertheless Forster’s sworn enemy—in conversation 
with M. Burckhardt. M. Zarske insisted that ‘Danzig did not really want a 
war’. He suggested that M. Burckhardt should attempt ‘mediation’, and 
advised him to pay a visit to the Führer, with whom he had got on so well 
recently. M. Zarske did his best to discount the Czecho-Slovak precedent by 
confessing that ‘the expedition was a mistake’; he even added that Berlin 
were at a loss how to deal with matters and were very anxious to find a 
solution. M. Burckhardt contented himself for the present with noting these 
remarks. He proposes to see the Gauleiter Forster ‘when the latter appears 
to have regained sufficient calm’. 

The evolution described above, which is agreed on all sides to be taking 
place at Danzig, is, of course, still in a very early stage. Many considerations 
or accidents may alter its course, and particularly if Herr Hitler, who for the 
moment apparently wishes to utilise his credit so as to keep the Danzigers 
waiting for the fulfilment of his promises, should come to imagine that this 
might be looked on as a sign of retreat. 

All foreign observers at Danzig are, in any case, agreed that too much 
importance should not be attached to the daily ebb and flow of events in this 
small provincial centre. Such events may admittedly serve as indications, 
but the game is being and will be played out between Berlin and Warsaw, 
Berlin, London and Paris. 


No. 462 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2) 
No. 182 [C 10722/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 26, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the High Commissioner spent the after- 
noon of July 24 with Gauleiter Forster at his country house. During the long 
conversation which took place there Herr Forster repeated that there was to 
be no surprise about Danzig and that the question could wait for two years 
if necessary. Dr. Burckhardt expressed his pleasure at this and added ‘But 
I suppose we must expect a surprise in some other part of Europe’. The 
Gauleiter replied ‘Yes. But I cannot tell you about that just yet’. 

2. Dr. Burckhardt thought that this reply was spontaneous and made 
without arrière pensée and that as such it was interesting. He told me that 
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Herr Forster had said to him in September that the real problem was not 
the Sudeten, who would be sacrificed if need be, but the acquisition of 
Czecho-Slovakia as a sally-port for further advances. He quoted this indis- 
cretion (which took place in the presence of a third party and led to a rebuke 
from Field-Marshal Güring) as showing that Herr Forster’s tongue had run 
away with him once and may have done sọ again on this occasion. 

3. Copies of this despatch are being forwarded to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Berlin and His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 


No. 463 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 


[C 10434/1110/551 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1939 

You will have seen from my telegram No. 239' of the 25th July that all our 
efforts to save the Polish loan have come to nothing. We are sending you by 
bag the extract from Hansard containing the supplementary replies given by 
the Chancellor,? and we did our best in drafting the original answer to cover 
up the breach as much as possible. 

We hear through Litauer? that the Poles in London, including the Ambas- 
sador, are unable to find a satisfactory explanation for the Polish Govern- 
ment’s decision. Litauer said that there was a feud between the Finance 
Minister and Koc, but that this was in his opinion insufficient to account for 
their refusal to accept a cash loan of eight millions which they would have 
been able to use for purchases abroad. The only thing he (and the Ambas- 
sador) could suggest was that the real object of the Poles was to build up 
their gold reserve, and that when they found that this was not possible they 
had a fit of the sulks. I am afraid it is probably true that the Polish delegation 
was somewhat roughly handled by the Treasury, but I do not think that this 
affected their own attitude, as they seemed to understand our point of view 
and appeared themselves to be in favour of accepting the terms offered. We 
also feel that it was very injudicious of the Poles to suppose that they could 
drive a wedge between us and the French, and the ill-success of this manœuvre, 
which had the effect of holding up the later stages of the negotiations, may 
have had something to do with the final decision. We should be very grateful 
for any further light which you are able to throw on this unfortunate affair. 

There does not seem to be any further step that we can take on our side 
for the moment, but you will no doubt keep the look out for any indications 
that the Poles are anxious to resume negotiations, though of course Parlia- 
mentary approval could not be obtained until next session. The Export 

1 No. 436. 

2 See No. 436, note 2. 

3 Dr. Litauer was President of the Foreign Press Association and London correspondent 
of the Polish Telegraph Agency. 
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Credits Agreement will go through, and in addition to the eight millions for 
munitions, raw materials, etc., there is a possibility that a further three 
millions may subsequently be allocated for electrification schemes and the 
export of capital goods to Poland. If this further credit can be arranged, it 
may perhaps do something to repair the consequences of the failure to 


arrange the loan. 
O. G. SARGENT 


No. 464 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 246 Telegraphic [C 10498/3356/18] 
PARIS, July 27, 1939, 9.45 p.m. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs urges strongly that the decision having been 
taken to send military officers to Moscow, they should depart in the next 
three or four days, He suggests General Ismay should be able during his 
visit here to ascertain for the information of His Majesty’s Government the 
views of French military authorities on subjects for discussion at Moscow, 
thus saving time. The situation still causes M. Bonnet anxiety. General 
Laurent who, he says, gave him most reliable information last year on 
Czecho-Slovakian situation, has just returned from Danzig and expressed 
the opinion that there is a serious risk of a crisis there between August 20 and 
the beginning of the Nuremberg Congress. 

M. Bonnet attaches great importance to the Staff conversations at Moscow 
starting at once, and proceeding as rapidly as possible so that the political 
and military Agreement[s] with Russia may have time to exert full deterrent 
effect on the German Government who may be expected to be considering 
their plans at this moment. 


No. 465 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 177 Telegraphic [C 10504/3356/18] 
moscow, July 27, 1939, 10.15 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 183 to 186.1 

M. Molotov received us this afternoon. Full account of interview is con- 
tained in my telegram No. 179.2 

2. Position taken by M. Molotov as regards proposed statement is as 
follows: 

3. Soviet Government declines to associate themselves with any joint 
statement by the three Governments at the present stage of negotiations. To 
give any account of progress of negotiations before it is seen how the military 
conversations will develop would, they maintain, be premature and might 
create illusion in the mind of the public. 


1 Nos, 435 and 453-5. 2 No. 473. 
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4. Soviet Government might be prepared to consider a joint communiqué 
announcing the fact of the arrival of British and French Military Missions, 
but only after the Missions had arrived. 

5. M. Molotov is not in favour of unilateral statement by the three 
Governments at the present stage, though if His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government wish to make such statements now, that is a matter 
for those Governments to decide. 

6. In view of the above we must not exclude the possibility that if proposed 
official statements are made in Paris and London the Soviet Government 
might find it necessary to react unfavourably in their own press, but M. 
Molotov did not of course allude to this possibility. Such reaction would 
probably be something in the sense that the result of political negotiations 
so far achieved have no meaning apart from possible results of military con- 
versations. 

7. We made it clear to M. Molotov that it was indispensable for His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government to make official state- 
ments announcing and explaining the despatch of British and French 
Military Missions to Moscow. 

8. I have discussed the situation with my French colleague since the meet- 
ing and we suggest for the consideration of the two Governments that in 
order to reduce the risk of disagreeable reaction on the part of Soviet Govern- 
ment statement might be amended to read as shown in my immediately 
following telegram.3 


3 No. 466. 


No. 466 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 178 Telegraphic [C 10505/3356/18] 


moscow, July 27, 1939, 10.15 p.m. 
Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram! 
paragraph 8: 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French 
Government consider that such a measure of agreement has been reached 
on political provisions of arrangement which they propose to conclude 
with the Soviet Government that it is now possible to proceed without 
delay to consequential examination, which it was intended from the outset 
to undertake, of the necessary practical measures. 

‘With this end in view, His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom and the French Government have decided, in agreement with the 
Soviet Government, to send to Moscow representatives of their General 
Staffs with a view to initiating technical conversations with the General 
Staff of the Soviet Union.’ 


1 No. 465. 
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No. 467 
Minute by Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10631/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1939 

I gave the French Ambassador this morning our draft telegram to Moscow! 
instructing Sir William Seeds to insist upon our formula for Article 1 of the 
Russian treaty, and not to put forward any fresh formula. I gave M. Corbin 
all the reasons which had led us to decide that we must stand firm on this 
point. M. Corbin did not appear either surprised or upset and promised to 
get the views of his Government as quickly as possible. 

On the other hand, he said that his Government were somewhat perturbed 
at our timetable, according to which our Mission could not leave for Moscow 
for about a fortnight. The French Government attached the utmost import- 
ance to the early arrival of the two Missions in Moscow, not merely for 
reasons of ‘façade’ but on practical grounds, inasmuch as they considered it 
highly important, in view of the dangerous period on which we were enter- 
ing, that our military arrangements with Russia should be completed as soon 
as possible. I promised to impress all this on the C.I.D.2 who had got the 
matter in hand. As the French, apparently, were more advanced than we 
were I suggested that it might save time if meanwhile the French Military 
Attaché could explain to the War Office the sort of instructions which they 
were going to give to General Doumenc,? and generally the lines which they 
intended to take in the forthcoming negotiations. M. Corbin said he would 
see if this could be done. 

I pointed out to M. Corbin that somewhat careful preparations would be 
necessary in the case of this’ Mission, since what the Soviet Government 
intended was not merely a series of military conversations but the negotiation 
of a definite military agreement. Among other things we must make up our 
minds how far we were going to meet them on this point. In any case there 
would have to be talks between the French and British experts before the 
Missions started, so as to ensure that both of them had the same instructions 
and were going to work along the same lines. M. Corbin suggested that it 
would be sufficient if the British Mission stopped a day in Paris on its way to 
Moscow. I doubted whether this would be sufficient. 

The other point raised by M. Corbin was the question of making it clear 
that our guarantees to Russia did not apply as against possible aggression by 
Poland. He hoped that we would not insist too strongly on this point, since 
it was exactly the sort of point which was calculated to arouse the Soviet 
inferiority complex. We had at another stage of the negotiations stated that 
our guarantee to Russia should not apply as against Poland, and he thought 
we might safely leave it at that and appeal to this statement if the matter 

1 See No. 474. 

2 i.e. Committee of Imperial Defence. 


3 General Doumenc, a member of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre, was to lead the 
French Military Mission to Moscow. 
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cropped up during the military conversations. I showed M. Corbin our 
telegram to Moscow No. 1824 and said that we had no intention of making 
heavy weather over this point. 


O. G. SARGENT 
+ No. 432. 


No. 468 
Minute by Mr. Kirkpatrick 
[C 10632/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1939 

The French Ambassador in conversation with Sir O. Sargent yesterday 
said that in view of press leakages the French Government were exceedingly 
anxious to issue the statement on the Russian negotiations at the earliest 
possible moment. They were accordingly somewhat dismayed that we re- 
garded Monday! as the earliest possible date on which the statement could 
be made. 

Sir O. Sargent pointed out that if the statement had to be made on Friday 
evening, Saturday or Sunday it would have to be issued to the press; but it 
was particularly desired here that it should be made in Parliament before it 
was given to the press. 

From what M. Corbin said, it seems likely that as soon as we get the reply 
from Moscow, the French Government will return to the charge. 

I. KIRKPATRICK 
1 July 31. 


No. 469 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 1855 [C 10407/335618] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1939 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me today as he was leaving England 
tonight and might be taking a fortnight’s holiday. He told me that he had 
transmitted our draft telegram to Moscow! to M. Bonnet, but had as yet had 
no reply. The point to which he himself attached particular importance was 
that we should get our military representatives off to Moscow as quickly as 
we could, and he had no doubt that with this object the French would give 
any assistance in their power as regards the preparatory work. 

2. In regard to the general situation he told me that the French informa- 
tion was to the effect that German preparations as regards military mobilisa- 
tion and readiness of the fleet were to be more or less complete by the middle 
of August. What this might mean, no one could, of course, say. I told him 
that our information was very much to the same effect. I added that I was 

1 See No. 474. 
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also disposed to think that Herr Hitler did now realise that we meant business 
and that this, if true, was a gain of great substance. M. Corbin asked me 
whether I had gathered any new information from any conversations with 
the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia, and I gave him a general indication of the 
subjects with which our conversation had dealt. 
I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
2 See No. 393. 
No. 470 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2) 


No. 183 [C 10723/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 27, 1939 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. go! and previous telegrams regarding 
the frontier incident which took place on July 20 and in which a Polish 
frontier guard was shot, I have the honour to supplement as follows the 
information already furnished. 

2. A rough plan is enclosed herewith? of the scene of the affair, in which 
the route taken by the Danzig Customs officer and the two S.A. men, as 
described by the Polish Commissariat-General, is shown. It will be seen that 
there is a country road running east and west joining the road running north 
from Polish territory at Kgl. Boschpol and that running south from Danzig 
territory from Postelau. This transverse road is marked on maps current 
here as being entirely in Polish territory, and the Poles claim that no Danzig 
Customs officer could possibly have reached it without being aware that he 
was on Polish territory. 

3. According to the Poles the three Danzigers, on reaching the track a 
short distance east of the Kgl. Boschpol road, turned east along it, and were 
seen by the Polish guard who came up on his bicycle from the other direction. 
He dismounted and called out in German ‘You must not come any further! 
This is Polish territory’. He pointed his rifle at the Danzigers, one of whom 
immediately fired. 

4. The Polish guard died about an hour later after having given evidence 
to the above effect. The Poles claim to have two witnesses who were working 
in the fields in the vicinity and who confirm the guard’s statement. 

5. The Danzig version is that the three men were at no time on Polish , 
territory and that the attitude of the Polish guard was so threatening that the 
Danziger was forced to fire in self-defence. They deny that the S.A. men were 
armed. 

6. The incident was reported to the Polish Commissioner-General’s office 
by an official from the Senate who is stated to have expressed the Danzig 
Government’s regret at the incident. This was subsequently denied at the 
instigation of the Gauleiter, the official reason given being that the Danzig 
officer had been forced to fire in self-defence. 

1 No. 417. 2 Not reproduced. 
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7. Ihave heard from more than one source that a Danziger who had taken 
refuge in Poland in the vicinity of this affair was wanted by the Danzig police 
in connection with the recent arrests of so-called ‘Marxists’ reported in my 
telegram No. 35 Saving} of goth July, and that the S.A. men were being 
guided to his lodging in order to arrest him. 

8. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
3 Not printed. 


No. 471 
Letter from M. Bonnet to. Viscount Halifax 


[C 10813/842/55] 
MINISTÈRE DES AFFAIRES ÉTRANGÈRES, 27 juillet 1939 
LE MINISTRE 


Cher Lord Halifax, 

A la suite de la communication que je lui avais faite le 1er juillet,! par 
l'intermédiaire de l'Ambassadeur d’Allemagne à Paris et que j'ai remise a 
Sir Eric Phipps, M. von Ribbentrop m'a envoyé la lettre dont je vous adresse 
ci-joint la copie. 

J'ai rédigé une réponse que j'ai fait remettre hier à l'Ambassadeur 
d'Allemagne à Paris. 

Je vous en envoie également une copie.2 

J'ai tenu à vous communiquer intégralement ces deux documents pour que 
vous vouliez bien en prendre connaissance ainsi que M. Neville Chamberlain. 

Je n'ai pas besoin d’insister auprès de vous sur leur caractère confidentiel. 

Je vous prie de bien vouloir agréer, cher Lord Halifax, l'assurance de mes 
sentiments les plus amicalement dévoués. 

GEORGES BONNET 


1 See No, 212. 
2 These letters are printed in the French Yellow Book, Nos, 163 and 168. 


ENGLOSURE 1 IN No. 471 


MINISTRE DES AFFAIRES ÉTRANGÈRES DU REICH, 
FUSCHL, PRES DE SALZBURG, le 13 juillet 1939 
Personnelle 
‘Trés honoré M. Bonnet, 

Vous avez le ter juillet remis au Comte Welczeck une note qui m’était 
personnellement destinée, dont la teneur me fait désormais à moi aussi une 
obligation de vous faire connaître d’une façon claire et exempte de tout 
malentendu la position du Gouvernement allemand à l'égard des relations 
germano-françaises en général et de la question de Dantzig en particulier. 
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Les Gouvernements français et allemand ont, le 6 décembre 1938, signé 
une déclaration d’après laquelle ils reconnaissent solennellement les fron- 
tières existantes entre la France et Allemagne et d’après laquelle ils mani- 
festent la volonté d'employer toute leur énergie afin d’assurer des rapports 
pacifiques et de bon voisinage entre les deux pays. 

Du côté du Gouvernement du Reich, cette déclaration était la suite logique 
de la politique d’entente avec la France poursuivie constamment depuis la 
prise du pouvoir politique qu’en principe il voudrait maintenir aujourd’hui 
encore, 

Pour ce qui est de votre remarque sur la réserve inscrite à l’article 3 de 
la Déclaration franco-allemande concernant les rapports particuliers de la 
France et de l'Allemagne à l'égard des tierces Puissances, il n’est absolument 
pas exact que cette réserve implique une reconnaissance de rapports spéciaux 
de la France à l’égard de la Pologne. Dans les conversations qui ont eu lieu 
à Berlin et a Paris lors des négociations préliminaires au sujet de la déclara- 
tion et à l’occasion de sa signature, il était au contraire parfaitement clair que 
la réserve se rapportait aux rapports particuliers d'amitié entre la France et 
l'Angleterre, d’une part, l'Allemagne et l'Italie de l’autre. Nous avons 
notamment lors de nos entretiens du 6 décembre 1938 à Paris posé d’un 
commun accord le respect des intérêts vitaux réciproques comme base 
primordiale et comme principe de l’évolution à venir des bons rapports 
franco-allemands. 

A cette occasion, j'ai fait remarquer expressément que l’Europe orientale 
constituait une sphère d'intérêts allemands et vous avez contrairement à ce 
qui est affirmé dans votre notice souligné à ce moment de votre côté que dans 
l'attitude de la France à l'égard des problèmes de l'Europe orientale, un 
revirement radical s'était accompli depuis la conférence de Munich. 

En contradiction directe avec ce point de vue établi par nous au début de 
décembre se trouve le fait que la France ait profité de la généreuse proposition 
du Führer à la Pologne ou [sic]! le règlement de la question de Dantzig et dela 
réaction quelque peu singulière de la Pologne, pour contracter avec ce pays 
des engagements plus étroits dirigés contre Allemagne. A la fin de votre 
notice ces engagements sont définis de telle sorte que toute intervention 
militaire de la Pologne lors d’une modification du statu quo à Dantzig 
amènerait la France à prêter immédiatement assistance militaire à la 
Pologne. 

A l'égard de cette politique du Gouvernement français j’ai à faire les 
remarques suivantes: 

1°) L'Allemagne, qui ne s’est jamais immiscée dans les sphères d'intérêts 
vitaux de la France, doit repousser une fois pour toutes et d’une façon caté- 
gorique une immixtion de la France dans ses sphères d'intérêts vitaux. La 
forme donnée aux rapports de l'Allemagne avec ses voisins de |’Est ne touche 
aucunement les intérêts français, mais elle est une affaire absolument propre 
de la politique allemande. Aussi le Gouvernement du Reich n'est-il pas en 
mesure de discuter avec le Gouvernement frangais des questions concernant 

1 In the text printed in the French Yellow Book this word reads ‘pour’. 
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les rapports germano-polonais ou de reconnaître à ce Gouvernement le droit 
d'exercer une influence sur des questions ayant trait au règlement futur des 
destinées de la Ville allemande de Dantzig. 

2°) Pour votre orientation personnelle, au sujet du point de vue allemand 
dans la question polonaise, je voudrais dire ce qui suit: 

Le Gouvernement polonais a répondu à l'offre historique et unique du 
Führer pour le règlement de la question de Dantzig et pour une consolidation 
définitive des rapports germano-polonais par des menaces de guerre que l’on 
ne peut qualifier que d’étranges. A l'heure actuelle, il est impossible de 
reconnaître si le Gouvernement polonais revisera cette singulière attitude et 
reviendra à la raison. Mais tant qu’il conservera cette attitude déraisonnable 
on ne peut que dire que toute violation de soi dantzicois par la Pologne ou 
une provocation polonaise incompatible avec le prestige du Reich allemand 
aura pour réplique une marche immédiate des Allemands et l'anéantisse- 
ment de l’armée polonaise. 

3°) La constatation à laquelle il a déjà été fait allusion et qui est contenue 
dans la phrase finale de votre notice signifierait, prise à la lettre, que la 
France reconnaît à la Pologne le droit de s'opposer militairement à toute 
modification quelle qu’elle soit du statu quo de Dantzig et que si l'Allemagne 
ne tolère pas qu’il soit ainsi fait violence aux intérêts allemands, la France 
attaquera l'Allemagne. Si tel était effectivement le sens de la politique 
français, je devrais vous prier de prendre acte de ce que de telles menaces ne 
pourraient que renforcer le Führer dans sa résolution d’assurer la sauvegarde 
des intérêts allemands avec tous les moyens à sa disposition. Le Führer a 
toujours désiré l’entente franco-allemande et qualifié de folie une nouvelle 
guerre entre les Pays que ne sépare plus aucune opposition d'intérêts. Mais 
si les choses sont telles que le Gouvernement français veuille la guerre, il 
trouvera l'Allemagne prête à tout instant. C’est alors le Gouvernement 
français exclusivement qui aurait à porter devant son peuple et devant le 
monde la responsabilité d’une telle guerre. 

En considération des agréables rapports personnels que j’ai pu nouer avec 
Votre Excellence à l’occasion de la signature de la Déclaration du 6 dé- 
cembre, je regrette que votre notice m’ait obligé à cette réplique. Je ne 
voudrais pas abandonner l'espoir qu’en fin de compte la raison ne triomphe 
et que le peuple français reconnaisse où sont ses véritables intérêts. Après 
m'être employé pendant plus de 20 ans pour un rapprochement franco- 
allemand, ce serait là pour moi personnellement l’accomplissement d’un 
désir profondément ressenti. 

Avec les salutations les meilleures, 
votre tout dévoué 
JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP 


ENcLosurE 2 IN No. 471 
Personnelle PARIS, le 21 juillet 1939 


Trés honoré Monsieur de Ribbentrop, 

J'ai bien regu la lettre que vous m’avez adressée avec la mention ‘person- 
nelle’ en réponse à la communication que j’avais faite moi-même le ter juillet 
au Comte Welczeck. 

Il est un point que j’ai le désir de préciser clairement. A aucun moment, 
ni avant, ni aprés la déclaration de 6 décembre, il n’a été possible pour le 
Gouvernement allemand de penser que la France avait décidé de se désin- 
téresser de l'Est de l’Europe. 

Au moment des conversations du 6 décembre je vous ai rappelé que nous 
avions depuis 1922 avec la Pologne un traité d’alliance et, depuis 1935 avec 
l'U.R.S.S. un pacte que nous entendions maintenir. J'ai donné à cette 
époque des assurances précises à ce sujet aux Ambassadeurs de Pologne et 
de l’'U.R.S.S. dans des communications auxquelles la presse a donné la plus 
large publicité. Je me souviens même, qu’au moment où je vous rappelais 
les traités qui nous unissaient à la Pologne, vous aviez bien voulu me ré- 
pondre que ces traités ne pouvaient gêner les relations franco-allemandes, 
car vos relations avec la Pologne, à cette époque, étaient excellentes. 

Je me’suis d’autant moins étonné de l’assurance que vous me donniez, que 
trois mois plus tôt M. le Chancelier Hitler, dans son discours du 26 sep- 
tembre dernier au Palais des Sports à Berlin, avait cité l’accord germano- 
polonais comme un modèle du genre: 


‘Avec lui (le Maréchal Pilsudski), disait-il, nous avons réussi en un an 
à peine à réaliser un accord qui écartait dans son essence, d’abord pour 
une durée de 10 ans, le danger d’un conflit. Nous tous sommes convaincus 
que cet accord amènera une pacification durable. Nous nous rendons 
compte qu’il y a là deux peuples qui doivent vivre l’un à côté de l’autre. 
Un état de 33 millions d’habitants tendra toujours à avoir un accès à la 
mer; il fallait donc trouver une voie pour un accord. Cet accord a été 
trouvé et se développe de plus en plus. L'élément décisif est que les deux 
Gouvernements et tous les hommes raisonnables et clairvoyants des deux 
peuples et des deux pays aient la ferme volonté d'améliorer sans cesse leurs 
relations.” 


Bien plus, au cours de notre conversation du 6 décembre, une des demandes 
les plus pressantes que j’ai eu à adresser à Votre Excellence avait trait à la 
garantie commune à donner à la Tchécoslovaquie, en exécution des accords 
de Munich. Je n'aurais pu vous adresser une telle demande si la France 
n’attachait plus d'importance à ce qui devait se passer à l’Est de l’Europe. 

N'ayant pu obtenir, à ce sujet, une réponse satisfaisante, je vous envoyais, 
le 8 février 1939, une note invoquant l'accord signé à Munich le 29 septembre 
pour insister à nouveau sur la nécessité d'accorder rapidement la garantie 
commune à la Tchécoslovaquie, note à laquelle vous répondiez, le 3 mars, 
en demandant d’attendre un éclaircissement du développement intérieur de 
la Tchécoslovaquie et l'amélioration des rapports de ce pays avec les Etats 
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voisins, avant d'envisager un accord général entre Puissances signataires de 
Munich. 

Au surplus, les déclarations mêmes que je faisais du haut de la tribune de 
la Chambre français, le 26 janvier 1939, confirmaient ce point de vue d’une 
manière qui ne pouvait prêter à aucune équivoque. Ces déclarations, que 
vous retrouveriez dans notre Journal Officiel (page 234), ont été reproduites 
dans la presse du monde entier: 


‘La France a entretenu aussi ses relations traditionnelles d'amitié avec 
la Pologne. Lors de la déclaration franco-allemande du 6 décembre, 
j'avais, conformément à l'esprit de nos accords, averti l'Ambassadeur de 
Pologne de nos intentions. En me remerciant de le tenir informé, le 
Gouvernement polonais m'a fait savoir qu'il se félicitait d’un acte dont il 
appréciait pleinement le but, la signification et la portée. 

‘Ainsi, Messieurs, il faut donc en finir avec la légende que notre politique 
aurait détruit les engagements que nous avions contractés à l'Est de 
l'Europe avec l'U.R.S.S. ou avec la Pologne. 

‘Ces engagements subsistent toujours et ils doivent être appliqués dans 
l'esprit même où ils furent conçus.” 


Donc, il n’y a aucune équivoque. Vous connaissiez la traité qui unit la 
France et la Pologne. Vous n’avez jamais songé, à l’occasion de la déclara- 
tion franco-allemande du 6 décembre, à me demander de le dénoncer. A 
l’époque où nous avons signé cette déclaration, vos relations avec la Pologne 
étaient excellentes et rien, dans les rapports franco-polonais, n’était de nature 
à éveiller des susceptibilités de votre part. 

Le go janvier 1939, dans son discours au Reichstag, le Chancelier Hitler 
se félicitait d’ailleurs de nouveau des rapports de l’Allemagne et de la 
Pologne. ‘A l’heure actuelle, déclarait-il, on aurait peine à trouver une 
divergence d'opinion parmi les amis véritables de la paix sur la valeur de cet 
accord’ (le pacte de non-agression germano-polonais). Ces paroles avaient 
d'autant plus de portée à nos yeux qu’elles étaient prononcées quelques 
semaines après une conversation importante tenue à Berchtesgaden entre 
M. le Chancelier Hitler et M. Beck, Ministre des Affaires Étrangères de 
Pologne. 

Au mois de mars, les relations entre l'Allemagne et la Pologne se sont 
tendues, et une situation nouvelle s’est trouvée créée de ce fait. 

La France ne porte aucune responsabilité dans l’évolution de ces rapports 
entre Berlin et Varsovie. Elle s’est en effet toujours abstenue — et continuera 
à s’abstenir — de toute immixtion dans les questions qui, intéressant les relations 
particulières entre les deux pays voisins, ne risquent pas d’affecter la situation 
générale internationale et le maintien de la paix. 

Conformément aux déclarations que j’ai eu l’honneur de faire au Comte 
Welczeck, nous souhaitons profondément qu'un arrangement contractuel 
puisse intervenir entre l'Allemagne et la Pologne. Mais il est un point que 
j'avais le devoir de vous rappeler, en raison même des relations que j’ai eues 
avec vous les 6 et 7 décembre à Paris, c’est que la France a un traité d’alliance 
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avec la Pologne et que, fidèle à sa parole, elle en exécutera scrupuleusement 
tous les engagements. 

Vous voulez bien, en me rappelant tous les efforts que vous avez faits 
vous-même pour un rapprochement entre la France et l'Allemagne, 
m'indiquer que M. le Chancelier Hitler a toujours désiré l’entente franco- 
allemande et qualifié de ‘folie une nouvelle guerre entre nos deux pays’. 

Cette assurance correspond à notre sincère désir. Je souhaite comme vous- 
même assurer le maintien de bonnes relations entre la France et l Allemagne. 
C’est pourquoi dans ma communication du ter juillet, qui garde toute sa 
justification et toute sa portée, j'ai tenu à vous rappeler avec la franchise 
qu’imposent les circonstances la position du Gouvernement français à l'égard 
de la Pologne, notamment en ce qui concerne la situation à Dantzig. 

La France veut ardemment la paix, personne ne peut en douter. Personne 
ne peut douter davantage de la résolution du Gouvernement français de tenir 
ses engagements. Mais je ne saurais laisser dire que notre Pays serait re- 
sponsable de la guerre parce qu’il aurait fait honneur à sa signature. 

Je vous prie, Très honoré Monsieur de Ribbentrop, de bien vouloir 
agréer l'expression de mes sentiments les meilleurs. 

GEORGES BONNET 


No. 472 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Mr. Harvey 


[C 10812/842)55] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 27, 1939 

Your letter Private and Confidential of July 25! enclosing a letter from 
R. Campbell to the Secretary of State re Ribbentrop’s reply to Bonnet’s 
verbal statement to Count Welzeck in regard to Danzig. 

Bonnets reticence is interesting. As I reported in my telegram No. 327 
[Saving]? I gathered that the tone of Ribbentrop’s communication was to 
say the least abrupt, though I could only ‘gather’ as Weizsäcker merely read 
me his English version of parts of the communication and undoubtedly toned 
them down. 

Incidentally I never asked to take notes as Weizsäcker told me straight off 
that a copy had been sent to the French Embassy here. But it is true that I 
did ask the French Chargé d’ Affaires to be good enough to send me a copy. 
He never did so and was obviously confused when I asked him to do so, 
though he did not refuse to do so at the time. 

I also understood from Weizsäcker that the reason why Ribbentrop had 
instructed him to give me the substance of this personal reply to Bonnet was 
because in a sense it was an answer to my own representations on similar 
lines to Weizsäcker a short time before. 

Possibly the part that Bonnet does not like is that Ribbentrop stated that 
when in Paris Bonnet had recognised Germany’s predominant interests in 
Eastern Europe. He may even have added that Bonnet had undertaken to 

1 Not printed. This letter enclosed a copy of No. 359. 2 No. 344. 
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give her a free hand there. Though Weizsäcker did not actually tell me that, 
it may well have been implied. 

It’s a curious business and I certainly found it uncommunicative on the 
part of the French Chargé, but as I imagined that Bonnet would at once let 
Phipps or the Secretary of State have a copy, I did not worry.3 

Yours, 
NEviLE HENDERSON 


3 Sir O. Sargent wrote to Sir N. Henderson on August 8 that M. Bonnet had sent copies 
of his correspondence with Herr von Ribbentrop to Lord Halifax (see No. 471), and that 
its terms supplied a satisfactory explanation of the reluctance of the French Chargé d'Affaires 
in Berlin to give Sir N. Henderson a copy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Further Anglo-French discussions with the Soviet 
Government: Anglo-French Military Missions to Mos- 
cow: Danzig and the German-Polish situation: 
Anglo-Turkish negotiations. (July 28—-August 4, 1939) 


No. 473 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 179 Telegraphic [C 10580/3356/18] 


Moscow, July 28, 1939, 2.20 a.m. 

My telegram No. 177.! 

At our meeting with M. Molotov this afternoon? I spoke to him in the 
sense of your telegram No. 1833 informing him of agreement of His Majesty’s 
Government to immediate initiation of military conversations in Moscow, 
and of their expectation that discussions on outstanding political points 
would be resumed forthwith. French Ambassador spoke in the same sense 
and hoped Soviet Government would help the two Military Missions to find 
convenient accommodation in Moscow. This M. Molotov promised to do. 
M. Molotov was unable, in reply to question by French Ambassador, to 
give any information as to composition of Soviet delegation. 

2. In reply to my observation about the settlement of outstanding political 
points, M. Molotov said that Soviet Government were studying the question 
of indirect aggression. They had before them their own definition and that 
submitted by French Ambassador and myself together with a personal 
suggestion by French Ambassador. (This was suggestion made at an earlier 
meeting, that definition should make no mention at all of either ‘threat of 
force’ or absence of it. I told French Ambassador at the time that I could 
not support it.) 

3. I asked him whether definition could be discussed at an early meeting 
without waiting for the arrival of Military Missions. It was important for 
His Majesty’s Government that this question should be settled without delay. 

4. M. Molotov enquired whether the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and French Government on this point was immovable. Would they 
refuse any modification in their memoranda? If so, solution would be 
difficult to reach, 

5. I replied, as I had told him before, we were ready to admit changes of 


1 No. 465. 2 This telegram was drafted on July 27. 
495 egr 
3 No. 435. 
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wording, but substance must be preserved. The basis of our definition was: 
(a) that there should be threat of force; (b) that there should be abandon- 
ment of independence and neutrality. Our formula was wide enough to 
cover any legitimate case that might arise. If we tried to make definition 
wider, we should find ourselves countenancing interference in internal 
affairs of third States; and this His Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to do. I hoped that, before our next meeting, he would look at our formula 
again, and see if he could suggest some alternative which, though it might 
change words, would maintain substance. 

6. M. Molotov said that he thought our formula could be improved. It 
ought to be amended so as to cover the case of President Hacha, and also 
the case of Danzig, i.e. the case of an internal movement which modified the 
external position of another State. He hoped that His Majesty’s Government 
and French Government would have alternative drafts to propose as well as 
Soviet Government; if so, he was convinced that a satisfactory formula 
could be found. 

7. French Ambassador said that definition of indirect aggression was 
important, and that all three Governments were agreed in trying to find a 
means of dealing with a new form of aggression. But His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and French Government wished to avoid using expressions which 
implied that the three Governments would interfere in internal affairs of 
other States. 

8. I said that in the view of His Majesty’s Government the case of President 
Hacha was fully covered by our draft. There had been an evident threat of 
force. What President Hacha might say about it was not evidence. 

g. French Ambassador suggested certain historical examples might be 
quoted in Protocol to illustrate meaning of the term indirect aggression. 
M. Molotov asked with a smile whether it would not be as well to quote 
future cases also. He previously asked that the two Governments should 
try to find a compromise formula. My French colleague and I said that we 
would do so and compare our results with his. I asked him whether we might 
have an interview for this purpose at an early date, and he said he had no 
objection. 

10. I then turned to the question of public announcement about the 
despatch of Military Missions. It would be necessary for His Majesty’s 
Government to make a statement on this subject in Parliament within the 
next day or so. I had been supplied with draft of such a statement with 
instructions to suggest that Soviet Government might issue the same state- 
ment simultaneously with His Majesty’s Government and French Govern- 
ment. M. Potemkin then translated into Russian the draft contained in 
your telegram No. 185.4 

11. M. Molotov said that he had already explained dislike of Soviet 
Government for declarations of this kind. The mere fact that Military 
Missions were being sent should be sufficient. No one yet knew what pro- 
posals these Missions would bring with them, and it would be a mistake to 
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excite public opinion in the Soviet Union before we were sure there would 
be no serious divergence of view on military questions. Until then, any such 
statement on the part of Soviet Government would be premature. 

12. French Ambassador said that he assumed that Soviet Government 
would at least issue a statement saying that Military Missions were being 
sent. M. Molotov replied that the press in London and Paris had already 
talked about this and had even mentioned the name of General Ironside. 
When the missions arrived it would be time enough for the three Govern- 
ments to settle what to say about them. 

13. I asked M. Molotov what he thought about the general idea of the 
draft statement which we had communicated to him. M. Molotov repeated 
that the moment had not arrived for a joint communiqué. It was necessary 
to see first what military conversations were likely to give. The important 
thing was to get on as soon as possible with conclusion of treaty. 

14. French Ambassador repeated that the two Governments would be 
bound to explain officially in Parliament the present state of negotiations, 
and to announce despatch of Military Mission. M. Molotov observed that 
statements had been made in Parliament during negotiations, not as agreed 
declarations, but on behalf of particular Government concerned, without it 
being thought necessary to ask opinion of Soviet Government. French 
Ambassador observed that on this occasion we were consulting the Soviet 
Government. 

15. I said on the assumption that some statement must.be made by His 
Majesty’s Government, would M. Molotov read our draft and say whether 
there was anything in it to which he took exception? M. Molotov replied that 
he had made Soviet position clear, namely, that they were against any kind 
of declaration as being premature and misleading. 

16. I urged that as we were obliged to make a statement in Parliament we 
wanted to be sure that the Soviet Government would not publish something 
in a contrary sense. I saw nothing premature in statement we proposed to 
make. It only recorded two undoubted facts, namely, that there was a 
measure of agreement on political provisions of proposed arrangement and 
that the Military Missions were being sent. M. Molotov replied that if 
there had been any question of a joint communiqué the draft would have 
had to be more detailed in scope and more cautious in its terms. Present 
draft gave too optimistic an impression. 

17. I said that I understood M. Molotov objected to a joint communiqué. 
Had he any objection to our making this proposed statement? M. Molotov 
replied that the Soviet Government could not join in any official com- 
muniqué nor were they in favour of unilateral statements being made by 
His Majesty’s Government and French Government. 

18. I asked whether the Soviet Government intended to make no state- 
ment at all on their side at present. M. Molotov said that this was so. For 
the Soviet Government the military articles were the most important part. 
Draft we had proposed would create illusion that everything had been 
settled on the political side. 
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19. French Ambassador said that he understood Soviet view to be as 
follows: 

(1) Soviet Government thought arrival of Military Missions would itself 

be of considerable significance. 

(2) Soviet Government could not agree to a joint communiqué on lines 
of Franco-British draft since any such communiqué would have to be 
more detailed and more cautiously drafted. (M. Molotov agreed and 
said that such a communiqué would have had to say that political 
conversations were not yet concluded; that discussions were still 
going on about the definition of indirect aggression, and that con- 
versations were about to start on the most important part of the 
subject, namely, military questions.) 

(3) Soviet Government did not exclude possibility of a joint communiqué 
announcing fact of arrival of Military Missions but only after they 
had arrived. 

20. M. Molotov agreed to this statement of position. 

21. French Ambassador added that French and British Governments were 
obliged to make an official announcement about the appointment of Military 
Missions. They would never have agreed to their appointment unless there 
had first been agreement by the three Governments on fundamental points 
of political part of the Treaty. The two Governments would be bound to 
explain this when making their statement about the Military Missions. 

It was clear that Soviet Government took a similar view since it was only 
after a certain measure of agreement had been reached on the political side 
that they had proposed appointment of Military Missions. The two Govern- 
ments would make announcement in virtue of the community of view 
reached by the three Governments on political basis of the Treaty. They 
would have preferred a joint communiqué to this effect but as the Soviet 
Government could not agree to this they would ask Soviet Government to 
understand that they would be obliged to make individual statements on 
their own. 

22. M. Molotov repeated his objections to this course. It would be 
desirable to finish military conversations before making any announcement 
to public about the negotiations. The important point was to see how many 
divisions each party would contribute to the common cause and where they 
would be located. German and Italian Governments had already reached 
agreement on this point, while the three Governments had wasted time on 
political details. 

23. I asked whether M. Molotov was disinterested in any statement His 
Majesty’s Government or French Government might make. He replied 
that he did not approve either of a joint communiqué or of individual state- 
ments. 

French Ambassador asked whether his intention really was to prevent 
democratic Governments from informing their public opinion as to the 
state of affairs. He replied that Soviet Union was the most truly democratic 
country but it was a mistake to run the risk of misleading the public. He 
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thought our draft statement would have this effect. This was his view and 
he could only state it. It was for the French Government and His Majesty’s 
Government to decide what course they would adopt. 


No. 474 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 187 Telegraphic [C 10277/3356]18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1939, 12.20 p.m. 

I have given careful consideration to the new formula suggested in para- 
graph 3 of your telegram No. 169.1 Apart from merits or demerits of this 
formula with or without concession of words quoted in paragraph 4 I feel 
very strongly that it would be mistaken tactics at this stage to offer M. 
Molotov yet another formula. I should have supposed almost certain re- 
action on his part would be to feel that he could insist with all the greater 
confidence on his own formula. It must be acknowledged that we have 
followed policy of concession throughout these negotiations and have gained 
nothing by it. 

2. We pursued that policy because (1) we hoped it might encourage 
counter-concessions from M. Molotov, (2) it was evidently essential to do 
our utmost to secure agreement. Since, however, we have agreed to varia- 
tion of procedure involved by our concession on military conversations, we 
can no longer hope for early entry into force of the political Agreement, even 
if its terms could be settled, and there is moreover no danger now of an 
imminent breakdown during the next critical wecks. 

3. In these altered circumstances we feel that we can afford to take a 
somewhat stiffer line in regard to the one point to which we have always 
attached capital importance and we should not be without hope that in the 
new atmosphere created by the promise of early military conversations 
M. Molotov might give way to a determined insistence on our position which 
he has not so far encountered. 

4. Please therefore at your next meeting press upon him strongly formula 
contained in paragraph 4 of my telegram No. 160? and say that after careful 
consideration His Majesty’s Government do not feel able to authorise you 
to agree to anything beyond this. You should say that we are satisfied that 
our formula does in fact cover all cases that could legitimately be regarded 
as calling for immediate intervention on the part of the contracting parties 
but that we should be willing as already stated in paragraph 5 of my telegram 
No, 1753 to agree to a provision whereby, in the event of a case arising which 
might not be covered by the definition, the signatories undertake to consult 
together with a view to such action as may be mutually agreed upon. My 
immediately following telegram* contains instructions regarding formula as 
to such consultation proposed in your telegram No. 173.5 

5. If M. Molotov should suggest a counter-formula you should of course 
refer it to me. 


1 No. 405. 2 No. 253. 3 No. 378. 4 No. 476. 5 No. 429. 
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No. 475 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 235 Telegraphic [C 10600/1110/55] 


WARSAW, July 28, 1939, 2.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 239." 

I have conveyed Your Lordship’s message to M. Beck who has asked me 
to let you know that he too regrets failure of financial negotiations particu- 
larly because in view of the actual situation of Europe, Polish politics [sic 
? political] and military circles found arguments of British representatives 
difficult to understand. Although Poland is not financially rich amount of 
suggested loan could not have a decisive effect on the Polish financial situa- 
tion. Polish decision to collaborate with Great Britain in order to preserve 
peace but also in case of war is however a fact incompatibly [sic ? incom- 
parably] more important than financial question. He warmly thanks you for 
your message and for his part agrees that Polish Government look forward 
to closest collaboration with Great Britain in all spheres quite independently 
of problem of loan. 

2. I can assure you that your message had the best effect and that 
M. Beck was deeply touched by it. 


! No. 436. 


No. 476 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 188 Telegraphic [C 10364/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 173! and my immediately preceding telegram.? 
French Ambassador does not seem to appreciate the essential difference 
between case covered by Article 3 and that contemplated in your proposed 
formula. In the former case, if the threat materialised, Article 1 would 
become applicable, and if one of the contracting Governments then inter- 
vened to assist the menaced State, the others would be bound to come in. 
The latter case, however, is outside Article 1 altogether, and there would be 
no obligation on any contracting Government to intervene unless, as the 
result of the consultation proposed, it had agreed to do so. This being so, 
the phrases ‘calls for the application of the present Article’ and ‘without 
prejudice to immediate action which any of them may feel obliged to take’ 
are inappropriate in the proposed formula. The former should be replaced 
by something like ‘involves a threat to the independence or neutrality of the 
State in question’ and the second should be omitted. 
Subject to the above, I agree with your formula. 
1 No. 429. 
2 No. 474. 
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No. 477 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 28, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [C 10601/54/18] 


warsaw, July 28, 1939, 6.2 p.m. 

M. Beck flew to Gdynia this morning where he will meet the Polish 
Commissioner from Danzig. I think that he feels the situation there shows 
no signs of improvement but rather the reverse. Officials in Foreign Ministry 
anticipate that Nazis will endeavour to make more difficulties for Poland 
towards the middle of August. They point to the severity of the punishment 
of Polish Boy Scouts reported in my telegram No. 84 Saving! contrasted 
with their own attitude in similar case, as maltreatment (sic) to Nazi men- 
tality. 

There has been no reference of any sort in Polish press so far as I can 
ascertain to Herr Forster’s article in ‘Danziger Vorposten’ (see my telegram 
No. 233,2 paragraph 5). A somewhat similar if not identical article in 
‘Völkischer Beobachter’ of preceding day, however, aroused comment here 
that it was fantastic to accuse Poland of contemplating an attack or a coup 
on Danzig. Demand for possession of Danzig came not from Polish Govern- 
ment but from Herr Hitler. 

Repeated to Danzig. 

' Not printed. The reference is to a sentence of one month’s imprisonment passed by a 
Danzig court on a party of ten Polish Boy Scouts who had lost their way and entered Danzig 
territory. The prosecution had asked for a sentence of one year. In a recent similar instance 
in which members of the Hitler Jugend had entered Polish territory, the Polish authorities 
had at once released the youths concerned: see No. 214. In this telegram Mr. Norton also 
commented on an allegation in the Danzig press that a Polish patrol had crossed the frontier 
on the night of July 23 and opened fire on a Danzig patrol. The Polish authorities were 
convinced that no such incident had taken place. On July 28 Mr. Shepherd reported that 
he heard from a reliable source that it had occurred between two patrols of S.A. men. 


2 No. 430, but the reference should probably be to Foreign Office telegram No. 233 
to Warsaw (No. 386). 


No. 478 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 230 Telegraphic [C 10498/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 246. 

Please inform French Government at once that our proposals for Staff 
conversations with Russia are as follows: 

1. Our delegation would consist of Admiral the Hon. Sir R. A. R. 
Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, as Head of Delegation, Air Marshal Sir Charles 
Burnett, and a Major-General to be nominated later. Delegation would be 
accompanied by six Staff Officers. 

2. We suggest that French and British Missions should travel to Moscow 


1 No. 464. 
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together, and that they should work on instructions which have been agreed 
upon before they leave. It is hoped that they would work as a team, the 
French, for example, taking up the running when army matters are under 
discussion, and our delegation when naval and air matters are under 
discussion. Thus they would in effect, though not in name, be a combined 
Franco-British Mission. 

3. British Delegation are assembling in London on Monday, July 31, to 
study instructions which are in course of preparation. It is thought impor- 
tant that they should consult with the French Mission before leaving for 
Moscow, in order to make sure that their respective instructions are in 
accord, and that any discrepancies may be cleared up before they start. In 
view of the urgency of the matter, we think that this meeting between the 
delegations should take place either in London or in Paris, not later than 
Wednesday, August 2, in order that both Missions may be able to start as 
soon as they are satisfied that their instructions are in complete accord. 

4. The question of whether they should go by sea or by air is under 
consideration. Have the French any preference in this matter? General 
Ismay is, as you know, leaving for Paris tonight, and will meet General 
Gamelin and General Jamet? tomorrow. In the meanwhile you should 
communicate the above proposals and time table to the French at once, and 
telegraph their preliminary reactions.3 


2 Secretary-General of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre. 
3 Mr. Campbell reported, in Paris telegram No. 247, on the evening of July 28, that 
M. Bonnet agreed with the British suggestion. 


No. 479 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 248 Telegraphic [C 10583/3356/18] 
PARIS, July 28, 1939, 10.27 p.m. 

Russian negotiations. 

Proposed communiqué. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs asks me to inform you that he is not very 
happy about terms of communiqué which His Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to make and that the French Government for their part will therefore 


probably not make any. French Chargé d’Affaires has instructions to expose 
the views of the French Government to you. 


No. 480 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 31) 
No. 267 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10614/1110/55] 


ROME, July 28, 1939 
Considerable prominence is given in the press to the subject of the Anglo- 
Polish financial discussions and to the departure from London of the head 
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of the Polish delegation. The British objection to disburse actual cash to 
Poland has been underlined; German press comments on this question have 
been widely reported, and it is affirmed that the breakdown in the negotia- 
tions has been taken in Berlin circles as evidence that ‘encirclement has been 
erected upon foundations of clay’. 

2. The ‘Tribuna’ London correspondent, whose message is published 
under the headline ‘Friendship . . . and business; England brutally rejects 
the Polish demand for a loan in gold’, says that the episode should cause no 
surprise. ‘England has regarded, and still regards, encirclement as a means 
of imposing on allied and protected States a financial and economic, as well 
as political, vassalage’. She was ready to grant credits provided she was 
certain that the money lent would return to her in the shape of industrial 
supplies. She would not part with gold. ‘Poland is the first of the nations 
tied to the British chariot to experience such mentality and methods, 
characteristic of a usurer’. 

3. ‘Lavoro Fascista’ writes that the British Treasury has so little confidence 
in the rash policy of the Warsaw Government that it does not dare give it 
real cash. ‘Do the chivalrous Poles realise that this treatment is not cal- 
culated to flatter their prestige or their dignity?’ 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 481 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1939 


I have various letters for which to thank you, but I am afraid it is impos- 
sible for me to find time to write more than a line. I am very glad to have 
your impressions whenever you care to send them. As I think I told you a 
little time ago, I have done my best to see that there should be a diminution 
of public speeches by Ministers of the nature of warnings. I feel myself that 
the more these things are repeated, the more they tend to weaken the im- 
pression, besides making it more difficult for reason to assert itself in other 
quarters. Accordingly I have advised the Prime Minister, who is making 
a speech on Monday,! to adopt the same course as I am going to adopt on 
Thursday? when I have to speak in the House of Lords, and confine oneself 
to general observations within the barest possible limit, merely pointing out 
that our position is quite plainly stated and that we have nothing to add 
to it. 

I have noticed in one or two of your letters what seems to us here a mis- 
judgement of what we believe to be the Polish attitude. From all the informa- 
tion which we have, and I hope we have been passing it on to you, it seems 
pretty plain that the Poles are not going to do anything provocative at 


1 July 31. 2 August 3. 
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Danzig and are in fact playing their cards with great prudence and restraint 
I hope, therefore, that you will be careful not to give any impression thai 
we hold any different opinion from this, or any impression of any succes: 
attending on attempts to drive wedges between the Poles and ourselves 
You will, I am sure, have this very much in mind and the more I reflect 
upon the situation, the more I tend to feel convinced that what I think you 
reported someone as saying to you some time ago of the virtues of a ‘silence 
menagant’ is right. I cannot help feeling that the one essential thing to do 
without provocation or advertisement, is to get into Hitler’s head that further 
forceful acts on his part will mean war. Once he has got this firmly in mind 
may it not be that he might be willing to try and use other and more peace: 
ful methods? 
HALIFAX 
3 This phrase was used by Herr von Weizsäcker to M. Burckhardt. See No. 36. 


No. 482 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10796/54118] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 28, 1936 

With reference to your letter of July 24: I asked one of Beck’s confidant: 
this morning what actually happened when Ribbentrop was here. He told 
me with every appearance of frankness (1) that Ribbentrop had asked for 
an extra-territorial road across the Corridor to which Beck replied that thi: 
was out of the question. Poland would give every facility to German com- 
munications by road as she did by rail, but that the road must be Polish 
(2) Ribbentrop also suggested that Danzig should go back to the Reich, and 
Beck replied that while some modifications in the Statute were possible the 
Polish Government must insist that the Free State remain a separate entity 
under a special régime. (3) Ribbentrop’s other remarks were to the effect 
that Germany would guarantee the Polish frontier for a period of years, and 
(4) would expect Poland to conform her policy in relation to Russia to that 
of Germany—(my informant did not actually mention the Ukraine). In 
the light of this I do not understand quite what Burckhardt meant, unles: 
it were that Ribbentrop ought to have known by the time he left Warsaw 
what the limitations of any agreement with Poland would be. 

But I have also heard on very good authority that Ribbentrop, after seeing 
Beck, said to the German Ambassador here: ‘You see, you were quite wrong 
The Poles are not intransigent, and we can do a deal with them.’ 

We must remember that Ribbentrop is very stupid and Beck very clever 
Beck probably wrapped his negatives up in such friendly phraseology that 

1 Not printed. In this letter Sir O. Sargent asked whether Mr. Norton could supply any 
further information about Herr von Ribbentrop’s proposals to M. Beck on the occasion o! 


the former’s visit to Warsaw in January 1939 (see Volume IV of this Series, Chapter I), ir 
view of M. Beck’s remark to M. Burckhardt reported in Appendix II, document (i). 
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Ribbentrop completely misunderstood the situation. Beck is now firmly 
convinced that he saw the red light when he went to Berchtesgaden in 
January, and that he then decided that Hitler’s intentions and methods were 
incompatible with Polish independence. 

CLIFFORD NORTON 


No. 483 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 180 Telegraphic [C 10603/3356/18] 


MOSCOW, July 29, 1939, 1.49 a.m. 

My telegram No. 178! paragraph 6. 

I should be grateful for your guidance as to reply to be made to Molotov 
if he raises the point about Danzig again. I am not sure whether in speaking 
of ‘an internal movement which modified the external position of another 
State’ he had some Baltic parallel chiefly in mind or whether he was thinking 
of the case of Danzig in particular, e.g. action by Danzig authorities with or 
without overt support by Germany. But in any event applicability of draft 
Agreement to possible developments at Danzig might perhaps usefully be 
re-examined since I am rather doubtful on reflection whether the case of 
indirect aggression against Poland by way of Danzig is adequately covered 
either by our own definition or even by the Soviet definition. 

2. If Article 1 (2) stood alone it would presumably cover such a case 
since as now drafted it provides in terms for cases of indirect aggression. But 
if a definition of ‘indirect aggression’ is added on lines now proposed there 
may be some doubt whether Soviet Union would be obliged to come to our 
assistance if we were involved in hostilities with Germany in support of 
Poland over Danzig. Where Danzig is concerned what we have to provide 
for is not ‘action accepted by’ Poland (which is the basis of Soviet definition 
as well as of our own) but a threat or attack upon Polish independence from 
outside by means other than direct aggression on Polish territory. Such a 
threat or attack would presumably constitute ‘indirect’ and not ‘direct’ 
aggression and so would have to be covered by any definition of indirect 
aggression. Our present definition does not seem to cover it. 

3. It may be that my difficulty arises from possible ambiguity in the 
meaning to be attached to the word ‘covering’ in our definition. Is our 
formula to define absolutely and completely all that we understand by the 
term indirect aggression, or does it merely specify the extreme limit to which 
we are prepared to go in interpreting the term? In the latter case, my 
doubts are possibly groundless. If however the former is right interpretation, 
would it not be desirable to extend our definition by adding some such words 
as those underlined [italicized] below? They are drawn from Article 2 of draft 
Agreement with Poland of June 7. ‘It is agreed between the three contract- 
ing Governments that the words ‘indirect aggression’ in paragraph 2 above 
are to be understood as covering (a) Action by a Power which clearly threatens, 


1 No. 466, but the reference is evidently to Moscow telegram No. 179 (No. 473). 
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directly or indirectly, the independence of State in question and ts of such a nature that 
that State considers it vital to resist it with its national forces, or (b) action accepted 
by the State in question etc.’ 

4. Since drafting the above I have received your telegrams Nos. 187? and 
1883 and would propose to await a reply to the present telegram before 
acting on them. 


2 No. 474. 3 No. 476. 


No. 484 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 29, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [C 1068/54/18) 
DANZIG, July 29, 1939, 4.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 240 to Warsaw.' 

The High Commissioner informs me that though the practice of giving 
notice of military trains had fallen into disuse notice was actually given of a 
train which passed through immediately before the matter was taken up with 
him by the Senate. Poles have no objection to resuming the practice of 
notification, but meanwhile Senate has requested that arms and ammunition 
should be placed in the last carriage of each train and that Danzig officials 
should have the right to enter and inspect military trains. The High Com- 
missioner has declined to transmit [? to] Polish representative a demand 
which goes far beyond the original arrangement. He considers that it would 
be prudent on the part of Poland to send their trains by line which does not 
pass through Danzig territory. 

2. Dr. Böttcher told me yesterday that about ten trains had passed through 
during the past year. He did not mention Senate’s new demand. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Berlin. 


1 No. 457. 


No. 485 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
fo. ror Telegraphic [C 10593/54/18] 
DANZIG, July 29, 1939, 6.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 98! last paragraph. 

High Commissioner informs me that he has confidential information that 
the General is expected here at the end of next week and that the Senate are 
making arrangements for his accommodation on scale provided for General 
Officer Commanding here before the war. 

2. He feels this to be a disturbing development. It suggests that forces 
in Danzig might be brought up to strength of a division, and in addition the 
presence of a German General in residence would be in some degree symbolic 
of a military occupation. He proposes on Monday: to visit President of the 


1 No. 434. 2 July 31. 
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Senate unofficially in order to ask for information and to express his personal 
disquiet at such a proposal. He wonders whether it would not be advisable 
for Poles to make official representations. 

3. In spite of reiterated assurances of the Gauleiter that the Danzig ques- 
tion can wait and that military preparation will be liquidated in September 
the High Commissioner is somewhat sceptical. He is beginning to wonder 
whether these protestations are not deliberately misleading and thinks that 
the situation should be carefully watched during August. 

4. It begins to look, he thinks, as if the Gauleiter had adopted a moderate 
attitude on instructions from the Chancellor, but that the Senate was taking 
up a stiffer position under pressure brought to bear by the German Consul- 
General on behalf of Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 486 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [C 10596/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 
French Government propose that military missions for Staff conversations 
at Moscow should travel by train. This means going through Germany. 
Do you see any objection? 
Repeated to Paris. 


No. 487 


Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [N 3503/92/38] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 
Invitation to Soviet Government to start trade negotiations, as fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Hudson when in Moscow,! is now ready, and in view of 
latest developments in political negotiations it seems likely that trade nego- 
tiations may be held up indefinitely if we do not try to start them independ- 
ently. They could not start in any case until after August holidays; but if 
invitation were sent now for a date in September, and accepted, it could be 
announced that date for opening negotiations had been agreed upon, while 
either party could decline to proceed in September if political and military 
negotiations had broken down before then. 
Do you see any objection to proceeding on these lines? No action should 
be taken vis-d-vis Soviet Government without further instructions from me. 


1 For Mr. Hudson’s visit to Moscow in March, 1939, see Volume IV of this Series, Nos. 
505, 519, 531-3, and 545. 
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No. 488 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps' (Paris) 


No. 235 Telegraphic [C 10596/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1939, 11.15 p.m. 

Your [telegram No.] 474 Saving.? 

Following for Ismay. 

In view of the importance of giving adequate time for settling instructions, 
and for discussion between the British Mission and authorities here, the 
British Mission will not arrive in Paris until morning of August 3, instead of 
August 2 as previously proposed. This decision has been reached after con- 
sultation with Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. 

2. You will see from my telegram No. 213 to Berlin? that His Majesty’s 
Ambassador there is being consulted as to route. A further telegram will be 
sent to you later on this point. 

t In error for Mr. Campbell. 2 No. 489. 3 No. 486. 


No. 489 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 30)' 
No. 474 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10596/3356/18] 
PARIS, July 29, 1939 

My telegram No. 247.7 

General Ismay has seen General Doumenc and General Jamet today, 
and explained the position and composition of our Mission. 

2. General Gamelin would prefer that British and French Mission should 
meet in Paris, and hopes that the British Mission could arrive here on 
August 2 at the latest. They could then have conversations with the French 
Mission on that day and if necessary on August 3, in order to make sure that 
their instructions are in accord before they leave for Moscow on August 4. 

3. As regards the journey to Moscow, General Doumenc would prefer 
both Missions to go by rail direct from Paris to Moscow, as being the most 
rapid. All secret papers would be sent to Moscow by bag. 

4. On a point of detail General Doumenc suggests that both Missions 
should take field uniform to wear in Moscow, if necessary. 

5. General Ismay tells me that he naturally did not commit His Majesty’s 
Government to accept proposals in paragraph 3 and he feels that they 
require careful consideration, possibly in consultation with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin. General Ismay suggested air travel but General 
Doumenc did not appear attracted by the idea. General Ismay suggests 
that idea of journey by cruiser might be reconsidered, cruiser however not 

1 This telegram is marked as having been received on July 30, but as a reply to it (No. 488) 
was sent at 11.15 p.m, on July 29, it seems probable that it was in fact received that day. See 


also No. 486. 
2 Not printed. See No. 478, note 3. 
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to remain at Leningrad during possibly protracted discussion. This would 
have advantage from our point of view of making London most suitable 
venue for inter-mission conversations. In any event he is seeing General 
Jamet again this afternoon and will go into question of conveyance of secret 
papers under General Doumenc’s proposal since French intentions on this 
point were not very clear. 

6. M. Bonnet’s Chef de Cabinet states that French Ambassador at Mos- 
cow has raised question of interpreters emphasizing importance of not 
choosing persons with family or any other connexions in Russia. I gather 
that His Majesty’s Government intend to use British officers. 

7. Minister for Foreign Affairs last night welcomed proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government as expediting despatch of Missions, a point to which 
he attached much importance. 

8. Please inform Service Departments and Secretariat, Committee of 
Imperial Defence, immediately. Extra copies are attached. 


No. 490 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 31) 
No. 478 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10621/3356/18] 
PARIS, July 29, 1939 

My telegram No. 474 Saving." 

General Ismay saw General Gamelin this afternoon, and mentioned 
General Doumenc’s idea of the Missions to Russia travelling by rail across 
Germany. General Gamelin did not express any opinion on this idea, pos- 
sibly because he did not wish to go against General Doumenc, but said that 
it would be perfectly agreeable to him, if His Majesty’s Government should 
prefer that the Missions should go by cruiser or by air. 

2. Political Director of Ministry of Foreign Affairs told me this evening 
that French hesitation with regard to journey by cruiser sprang from a fear 
that if Missions arrived by method of travel which might appear spectacular, 
any hitch or dragging out of discussions might be given correspondingly 
more serious appearance. It was therefore desirable to choose as unostenta- 
tious a method of travel as possible. If, as he saw, there might be objections 
to overland travel across Germany, he threw out personal suggestion that 
Missions might for instance be sent quietly by sea to some port near Russia 
and complete journey by rail. 

Please inform Service Departments and Secretariat, Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Extra copies attached. 


1 No. 489. 
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No. 491 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 31) 
No. 85 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10684/1110/55] 


warsaw, July 29, 1939 

Announcement that recent negotiations for cash loan could not be con- 
cluded before Parliament rose has created public concern here, and many 
fears are expressed of the effect on Herr Hitler. 

2. Press comment was wisely withheld until yesterday. ‘Gazeta Polska’ 
restricts itself to reproducing information published in ‘The Times’ and 
comment favourable to the Polish point of view from the ‘News Chronicle’ 
and the ‘Financial News’. Other pro-Government newspapers do the same, 
but print main passages in heavy type. Pro-Government ‘Express Poranny’ 
urges that there should be no ill-feeling. Great Britain should understand 
that Poland wished to dispose freely of the money borrowed. 

3. Independent ‘Czas’ and ‘Kurjer Polski’ argue that it is better for 
Poland to do without financial assistance than accept it on unfavourable 
terms. No business is better than bad business. 

4. National Democrat ‘Kurjer Warszawski and ‘Dziennik Narodowy’ 
publish leading articles emphasising that political co-operation between 
Great Britain and Poland is not affected by this set-back and a solution of 
the difficulties in the way of further financial help for Poland may yet be 
found. There has been practically no direct criticism of His Majesty’s 
Government or of Polish Government in the press but difficulties are generally 
and objectively deplored. 


No. 492 
Letter from Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10795/1110/55] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, July 29, 1939 

Many thanks for your letter of July 26.1 I was deeply disappointed at the 
failure of the financial negotiations. 

I am afraid I cannot offer any practical explanation of why in the end the 
Poles refused some £8 million in cash on our final terms, and I agree that it 
was not, looked at by itself, a logical thing to do. I pressed them very hard 
at the time, but to no avail. The only explanation I can find is a psycholo- 
gical one, that they felt they were being treated de haut en bas and that the 
sum in question (equivalent to only one month’s military expenditure) was 
not big enough to tempt them to swallow their pride. Their attitude may 
seem pernickety, but it is the Polish character, and'I suppose we have to take 
them as they are. 

My reading of it is this. The Poles found the road to financial assistance 
blocked by three main obstacles. (1) the coal question;* (2) the question of 


* No. 463. 2 See No. 222, note 2. 
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devaluation; and (3) the transfer position. The two former were really 
extraneous, but the Poles had to exert all their efforts to remove these 
obstacles from the road. By the time they had done so they were so exhausted 
(and the misunderstandings, perhaps, between the delegation and the Polish 
Government had become s0 tangled) that there was really not heart or spirit 
left in them either to remove the last obstacle or to clamber over it. 

Had the sum in question been ten times what it was, we might have in- 
duced the Poles to alter the Statutes of their Bank, to devalue, to sacrifice 
their coal interests,—almost anything—though I still do not think that so 
far as coal is concerned it was right to treat Poland’s necessity as England’s 
opportunity. 

Having told London what the Polish Government felt, I went to the Poles 
and told them not to be fools but to take what they could get. Again, as I 
had warned London, after all that had passed there, the discouragement 
here was too great. 

You mention the question of ‘driving a wedge between us and the French’. 
Surely the boot is on the other leg. If we were honest in saying we could 
not earmark gold but the French might be able to (your telegram No. 2373), 
were not the Poles justified in asking the French, who have always in the 
past shown readiness to help them. They suspect that the Treasury queered 
their pitch with the French in order to enforce devaluation.* This has 
caused, as far as I can gather, very great indignation here. I have tried to 
explain to them that probably England and France are moving along parallel 
lines and conserving their resources in the shadow of what may be a long 
struggle with the Axis. But the Polish answer is that it is the next two months 
that are the most dangerous and that after all £8 million cannot mean 
bankruptcy for British and French finance. 

Now I am going, as this is a private letter, to refer to the mote and the 
beam. Of course I am affected by the fact that I live here and that I am only 
in partial possession of the facts, but I start from the broad hypothesis that a 
strong Poland during the next few months is a major British interest and that 
even if the Poles behave in a proud and childish manner it is our duty as a 
senior partner to guide them on the lines of discretion. In fact, as in many 
other cases, it is our duty from our greater wisdom to show tolerance and 
understanding, and help them to help themselves. That object has definitely 
not been achieved. I gather that while an F.O. representative was present 
at the talks the spirit was good, but that suddenly another British plenipo- 
tentiary appeared and all was to do again. 

It cannot be right that the major object of His Majesty’s Government in a 
political and military sense should be frustrated by technical and theoretical 
difficulties put in such a way as to cause consternation and dismay amongst 
our allies, and ‘Schadenfreude’ among our enemies, out of all proportion to 
the sum involved. If it had been possible to force devaluation or the coal 

3 No. 406. 


4 A Foreign Office marginal comment at this point reads ‘There is a misunderstanding 
here’. 
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question down the throats of the Poles, my thesis would have less weight, but 
as this Embassy has warned you all along, the effort was not likely to succeed, 
and certainly not if handled in the undiplomatic way it was. 

I am writing frankly and trust you not to show this letter to anyone outside 
the F.O., but I feel it my duty, for fear that the same sort of thing may occur 
again. Could not the Secretary of State insist that, if and when financial 
and economic matters cut across the main lines of British foreign and military 
policy, someone in the F.O. should be constantly in touch with negotiations? 
I would point out that ifan Ambassador allowed his Commercial Counsellor 
or Financial Adviser by tactlessness or bad psychology to produce a result 
contrary to what the Ambassador was trying to do, he would be rightly 
censured. 

I come back to my main point, that it is not a question of whether the 
Poles have been stupid or not, but that our diplomacy (save the mark!) has 
produced a result contrary to what I conceive to be a major British interest, 
namely a calm and confident Poland, strong in itself and its faith in its allies. 

This, you will say, is rhetoric and not an answer to your question. I could 
tell you a lot about the coal question (which would have deprived the Poles 
of some millions of pounds of devisen, according to their calculations), and 
that of devaluation on which there is a strong difference of opinion here, 
though all agree that you can’t rush it through before the harvest at a period 
of tension. Local banking circles find it incredible that such an idea was 
ever suggested, But on those two ill-conceived conditions the Treasury had 
to give way anyhow. 

By that time, as I said above, the big men here had really got the idea that 
the Treasury (as distinct from the F.O.) was trying to pull a fast one on them, 
and being Poles (with all the merits and faults of their national character— 
of which independence is, thank God! the mainspring) they jibbed. 

As I have said, I am not in full possession of the facts and progress of the 
talks, but the Treasury from the beginning put the Poles’ backs up frightfully. 
The logs became jammed and despite our best efforts here, which I would 
ask you to believe we used to the full, there was no unjamming them. Surely 
Ashton-Gwatkin can give you a better explanation than I can! It is my 
view that if someone with goodwill and an elementary knowledge of the 
Polish character had been given the job of getting the agreement through 
on our final terms six weeks ago, before the issue had become hopelessly 
confused, it could have been done and we should all be happy. 

The Commercial Secretary agrees in general with the above and on 
Kennard’s return will endeavour to suggest a way of reopening the question. 
But in his view and mine it will be our duty to make the first move for I do 
not think there is any hope of the Poles doing so. 

CLIFFORD NORTON 
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No. 493 
Letter from Mr. Strang (Moscow) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 11024/3356/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, July 29, 1939 


I enclose for record copies of the English and French texts of the political 
articles of the draft Anglo-Franco-Soviet Agreement as they stood on July 23 
last. M. Molotov has been furnished with the French and English texts of 
the drafts produced by us during the negotiations. We have been given the 
Russian texts of the drafts proposed by M. Molotov, but we do not possess 
the Russian text of the whole series of articles as they appear in the enclosure 
to this letter. It will of course be necessary, in due course, to make sure that 
the three texts are in conformity with each other, but this can be done by a 
drafting committee once full agreement has been reached on all the articles. 

2. You will note that there is a slight divergence between the English and 
French texts in Article 1 (2); the Russian text follows the French text. This 
point is dealt with in your telegram No. 161! of July 6. I have been quite 
unable to persuade the French Ambassador so far that his text does not make 
sense. Another attempt can be made to get our version accepted when, if 
ever, the drafting committee meets. 

3. It is still not quite certain whether the Soviet Government accept the 
words ‘in case of necessity’ in Article 3, but we will try to get this point 
cleared up at some convenient moment. We have substituted in the same 
article the words ‘its better preparation’ for the words ‘its more effective 
organisation’ as being a closer translation of the original Russian, and in 
better harmony with the French text. 

WILLIAM STRANG 
t No. 251. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 493 


Projet d’ Accord anglo-franco-soviétique 
(23 juillet, 1939) 

Les Gouvernements du Royaume- 
Uni, de la France et de l'URSS, 
désireux de rendre plus efficaces les 
principes d’assistance mutuelle contre 
l'agression adoptés par la S.D.N., 
sont parvenus à l'accord suivant: 


Article 1 
Le Royaume-Uni, la France et 
VURSS s'engagent à se prêter mutu- 
ellement toute assistance immédiate 
et efficace si l’un de ces trois pays 


Draft Anglo-Franco-Soviet Agreement 
(July 23, 1939) 

The Governments of the United 
Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R., 
with the object of making more effec- 
tive the principle(s) of mutual assis- 
tance against aggression adopted by 
the League of Nations, have reached 
the following agreement: 


Article 1 
The United Kingdom, France and 
the U.S.S.R. undertake to give to 
each other immediately all effec- 
tive assistance if one of these three 
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s'engage dans des hostilités avec une 
Puissance européenne à la suite soit: 

1° D’une agression dirigée par 
cette Puissance contre un de ces 
trois pays, soit 

2° D'une agression directe ou 
indirecte dirigée par cette Puissance 
contre tout État européen dont l’un 
des trois pays intéressés estime qu’il 
est obligé de défendre l'indépendance 
ou la neutralité contre une telle 
agression. 

Il est convenu entre les trois 
Gouvernements contractants que les 
mots ‘agression indirecte’ au para- 
graphe 2 précédent doivent être en- 
tendus comme couvrant une action 
acceptée par l’État en question sous 
la menace de la force par une autre 
Puissance et entrainant l’abandon de 
son indépendance ou de sa neutralité. 

L'assistance prévue au présent 
article sera donnée conformément 
aux principes de la S.D.N., mais sans 
qu’il soit nécessaire d’en suivre la 
procédure ni d’attendre que la S.D.N. 
entre en action. 


Article 2 

Les trois Gouvernements contrac- 
tants se concerteront dans le plus bref 
délai sur les méthodes, les formes et 
l'étendue de l'assistance qu’ils auront 
à prêter conformément à l'Article 1, 
de manière à rendre une telle assis- 
tance aussi efficace que possible. 


Article 3 
Les trois Gouvernements contrac- 
tants échangeront périodiquement 
des informations sur la situation inter- 
nationale et prépareront les voies à 
une assistance diplomatique mutuelle 
dans l'intérêt de la paix. Sans pré- 


countries becomes involved in hosti- 
lities with a European Power as a 
result either 

(1) of aggression aimed by that 
Power against one of these three 
countries, or 

(2) of aggression, direct or indirect, 
aimed by that Power against any 
European State whose independence 
or neutrality the contracting country 
concerned! feels obliged to defend 
against such aggression. 

It is agreed between the three contrac- 
ting Governments that the words ‘indirect 
aggression’ in paragraph 2 above are to be 
understood as covering action accepted by 
the State in question under threat of force 
by another Power and involving the 
abandonment by it of its independence or 
neutrality.? 

The assistance provided for in the 
present article will be given in con- 
formity with the principles of the 
League of Nations, but without its 
being necessary to follow the pro- 
cedure of, or to await action by, the 
League. 


Article 2 

The three contracting Govern- 
ments will concert together as soon 
as possible as to the methods, forms 
and extent of the assistance to be 
rendered by them in conformity with 
Article 1, with the object of making 
such assistance as effective as possible. 


Article 3 
The three contracting Govern- 
ments will exchange information 
periodically about the international 
situation and will lay down the lines 
of mutual diplomatic support in the 
interests of peace. Without prejudice 


1 Note in original: The French text reads: ‘l’un des trois pays intéressés’, which in English 
obscures the sense: but the French Ambassador prefers to maintain it. 
Note in original: Anglo-French draft: still under discussion. 
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judice de l’octroi immédiat de Passis- 
tance conformément à l'Article 1 et 
en vue de mieux en assurer la pré- 
paration, au cas où des circonstances 
viendraient à se produire qui mena- 
ceraient de rendre nécessaire l’appli- 
cation des engagements d'assistance 
mutuelle prévue à l’article 1, les trois 
Gouvernements contractants, à la 
demande de l’un d’entre eux, entre- 
ront immédiatement en consultation 
en vue d’examiner la situation et en 
cas de besoin de déterminer d’un 
commun accord le moment de la mise 
en œuvre immédiate du mécanisme 
de l'assistance mutuelle et des moda- 
lités de son application, indépendam- 
ment de toute procédure de la S.D.N. 


Article 4 
Les trois Gouvernements contrac- 
tants se communiqueront récipro- 
quement les textes de tous les 
engagements d’assistance qu’ils ont 
déjà pris envers d’autres États euro- 
péens. Si l’un des trois Gouverne- 
ments envisage dans Pavenir la 
possibilité de prendre un nouvel 
engagement de même nature, il con- 
sultera au préalable sur cette ques- 
tion les deux autres Gouvernements 
et leur communiquera le texte de 

l'engagement conclu. 


Article 5 
Les trois Gouvernements s'enga- 
gent, en cas d'ouverture des actions 
communes contre l'agression prévues 
à l'Article 1, à ne conclure l’armistice 
ni la paix que d’un commun accord. 


Article 6 
Le présent accord entre en vigueur 
simultanément avec l'accord qui 
doit être conclu en vertu de l’Arti- 
cle 2. 


to the immediate rendering of assis- 
tance in accordance with Article 1, 
and with a view to securing its better 
preparation, in the event of circum- 
stances arising which threaten to call 
into operation the undertakings of 
mutual assistance contained in Article 
1, the three contracting Governments 
will, at the request of any one of them, 
immediately consult together to ex- 
amine the situation and in case of 
necessity to decide by common 
agreement the moment at which the 
mechanism of mutual assistance shall 
be put into immediate operation and 
the manner of its application, inde- 
pendently of any procedure of the 
League of Nations. 


Article 4 

The three contracting Govern- 
ments will communicate to one an- 
other the terms of any undertakings 
of assistance which they have already 
given to other European States. Any 
of the three Governments which may 
in future be considering the giving of 
any fresh undertaking of the same 
character will consult the other two 
Governments before doing so, and 
will communicate to them the terms 
of any undertaking so given. 


Article 5 
In the event of joint operations 
against aggression being begun in 
accordance with Article 1, the three 
contracting Governments undertake 
only to conclude an armistice or 
peace by common agreement. 


Article 6 
The present agreement enters into 
force simultaneously with the agree- 
ment which is to be concluded in 
accordance with Article 2. 
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Article 7 

Le présent accord restera en vi- 
gueur pendant cinq ans à dater de 
ce jour. Dans un délai qui ne pour- 
rait être inférieur à six mois, les trois 
États se consulteront sur le point de 
savoir s’il est désirable de le renou- 
veler avec ou sans modification. 


Protocole 

Les trois Gouvernements contrac- 
tants se sont mis d’accord sur les 
points suivants: 

1° Le paragraphe 2 de l’article 1 
de l'accord signé aujourd’hui par 
eux devra s'appliquer aux Etats 
européens suivants: 

Turquie, Grèce, Roumanie, 
Pologne, Belgique, Estonie, Lettonie, 
Finlande. 

2° La liste ci-dessus pourra être 
soumise à révision d’accord entre les 
trois Gouvernements contractants. 

3° En cas d’agression ou de menace 
d’agression par une Puissance euro- 
péenne contre un État européen non 
désigné dans la liste ci-dessus, les trois 
Gouvernements contractants, sans 
préjudice de l’action immédiate que 
lun quelconque d’entre eux s’esti- 
merait obligé de prendre, entreront 
immédiatement en consultation à la 
demande de l’un d’entre eux en vue 
de toute action qui serait décidée d’un 
commun accord, 

4° Le présent accord annexe ne 
sera pas rendu public. 


Article 7 
The present agreement will con- 
tinue for a period of five years from 
today’s date. Not less than six 
months before the expiry of the said 
period, the three contracting Govern- 
ments will consult together as to the 
desirability of renewing it, with or 

without modification. 


Protocol 

The three contracting Govern- 
ments have agreed as follows: 

1. Paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the 
agreement signed by them today 
will apply to the following European 
States: 

Turkey, Greece, Roumania, Po- 
land, Belgium, Estonia, Latvia, Fin- 
land. 

2. The foregoing list of States is 
subject to revision by agreement 
between the three contracting Gov- 
ernments. 

3. In the event of aggression or threat 
of aggression by a European Power 
against a European State not named in 
the foregoing list, the three contracting 
Governments will, without prejudice to the 
immediate action which any of them may 
feel obliged to take, immediately consult 
together at the request of any one of them 
with a view to such action as may be 
mutually agreed upon.3 

4. The present supplementary 
agreement will not be made public. 


3 Note in original: Anglo-French draft: still under discussion. 
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No. 494 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 190 Telegraphic [C 10505/3356/18] 
Your telegram No. 178.1 FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1939, 4.0 p.m. 

In answer to a Parliamentary Question the Prime Minister will make 
following statement tomorrow: 

‘The Soviet Government has proposed that at the present stage of the 
negotiations it would be an advantage to begin military conversations forth- 
with. His Majesty’s Government and the French Government have con- 
curred and arrangements are being made to send British and French military 
representatives to Moscow as soon as possible. 

‘It is proposed that concurrently with the military conversations political 
discussions should continue with a view to reaching final conclusions on the 
terms of the political agreement.’? 

Prime Minister will also probably announce the composition of the military 
delegation, which it is hoped will be in a position to leave at the end of this 
week. 

French Government are making no statement, but are giving instructions 
to the press, which I understand will be more optimistic in tone than the 
above statement. 

Repeated to Paris. 

t No. 466. 2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 350, col. 1929. 


No. 495 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received July 31, 12.30 p.m.) 

No. 414 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10615/3356/18] 
BERLIN, July 31, 1939 
Passage of French Military Mission across Germany by train! appears to 
me unnecessarily provocative and might possibly lead to unpleasantness or 
incident. In my opinion Mission should try to avoid Germany altogether 
but if this is impossible passage across Germany by aeroplane is the least 

objectionable method of transit. 


Repeated to Paris. 
1 See No. 486. 


No. 496 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 31, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [N 3605/92/38] 
Your telegram No. 189.1 moscow, July 31, 1989; 26 p.m. 
I see no objection to procedure proposed since trade negotiations could 
1 No. 487. 
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no doubt be postponed if necessary in order to avoid any possibility of Soviet 
Government using one set of negotiations for the purpose of exercising pres- 
sure on us in regard to the other. 


No. 497 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [C 10603/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 31, 1939, 9-20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 180.1 

I agree that the case of Danzig does not come under the so-called definition 
of indirect aggression, but we have never contemplated that it would. In 
the case of Danzig, Article 1 would come into operation if what had occurred 
were of such a nature that we and the French felt obliged to assist Poland 
in maintaining her independence against the aggression constituted by the 
German action in Danzig; the relevant phrase in our draft agreement with 
Poland is ‘action which clearly threatened directly or indirectly the inde- 
pendence of Poland and was of such a nature that Poland considered it vital 
to resist it with its national forces’. As you indicate in the first sentence of 
paragraph 2 of your telegram under reply, this is precisely the sort of case to 
which the phrase ‘indirect aggression’ can properly apply, and we should 
not therefore be obliged to invoke the definition of indirect aggression which 
M. Molotov has suggested to cover quite different cases. 

2. In my view the second alternative suggested in paragraph 3 of your 
telegram is the correct one, in the sense that the object of the definition is to 
bring within the meaning of the phrase ‘indirect aggression’ something which, 
in the absence of a specific provision to that effect, would not normally be 
included. The formula is not intended as an exclusive definition, and if it 
were the word ‘covering’ would be inappropriate and ‘meaning’ would have 
been employed instead. I agree however that it is important that there 
should be no uncertainty as to the effect of the word ‘covering’, and from this 
point of view the effect of the corresponding words in the Russian and 
French texts would be very material, especially as the word ‘covering’ I 
think originally came from the translation of the Russian phrase proposed by 
M. Molotoy. It would be better to substitute ‘including’ for ‘covering’, and 
if you can secure this and the French and Russian phrases correspond, the 
point should be satisfactorily disposed of. If this can be done, the addition 
suggested in paragraph 3 of your telegram should not be necessary, but there 
would certainly be no harm in securing its insertion if the occasion presents 
itself. For instance if M. Molotov puts forward a new formula, as suggested 
in paragraph 6 of your telegram No, 179,2 it will be necessary to consider it 
carefully from this point of view and it may afford an opportunity of putting 
the point beyond any possible doubt. 


1 No. 483. 
2 No. 473. 
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No. 498 


Sir H. Kennard' (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 240 Telegraphic [C 10683/1110/55] 

WARSAW, July 31, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs in a private and friendly way drew my 
attention today to what he described as unfortunate information he had just 
received from Ministry of Finance. According to their version M. Domaniew- 
ski? has been told in London that Poland’s export credits might be further 
increased provided that the Polish Government will give an undertaking 
that they will not attempt in any way to re-open negotiations for a cash loan. 
M. Domaniewski has been instructed to state that he is not authorized to 
discuss financial questions and therefore cannot give any such undertaking. 


1 Sir H. Kennard returned to Warsaw from leave on July 30. 
2 M. Domaniewski was a member of the Polish economic delegation in London. 


No. 499 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2) 
No. 87 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10747/3356/18] 
warsaw, July 31, 1939 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs today whether there was any truth 
in rumours that the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was to pay a visit to 
Moscow in the near future. M. Beck stated that there was no question of 
any such visit. He said that relations between the two countries were quite 
satisfactory and that it was proposed to send a mission headed by a senior 
official to Russia for an agricultural exhibition for which the Soviet Govern- 
ment had sent an invitation. 

2. While talking of Russia M. Beck mentioned our present negotiations 
with the Soviet Government and said that while he had no desire to render 
our task more difficult he felt it necessary to draw my attention in a friendly 
and unofficial way to the unfortunate effect which would be created here by 
any commitments involving Poland or the Baltic countries. He felt sure that 
we should find some formula which would evade this difficulty, and that in 
view of the close collaboration between the British and Polish Governments 
at the present moment, His Majesty’s Government would bear the suscepti- 
bilities of Poland and the Baltic States in mind. 


No. 500 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 236 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10621/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1939, 6.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 478 Saving.! 
We concur in the view expressed in Berlin telegram No. 4142 that it would 
1 No. 490. 2 No. 495. 
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be undesirable for the two Military Missions to cross Germany by train. We 
have not found it possible to make any satisfactory arrangement for air 
travel to Moscow and we agree with the French Government that it would 
be inadvisable to use a man-of-war. A passenger ship has therefore been 
chartered by His Majesty’s Government which will sail from London on 
Saturday, August 5, and we hope that the French Government will agree to 
this arrangement. 

2. We think it would be useful if the members of the French Mission 
could come to England on Friday for preliminary conversations with the 
British Mission before sailing on Saturday. 

3. You should immediately approach the French Government to obtain 
their concurrence in the above arrangements and let me know as soon as 
possible the exact composition of the French Mission in order that suitable 
accommodation may be reserved on the boat and in London. You should also 
telegraph their route and time of arrival in London, 

4. French Mission will doubtless make the necessary arrangements in 
Paris to secure Soviet visas. 


3 August 4. 


No. 501 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 2, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 241 Telegraphic [C 10819/54/18] 


WARSAW, August 1, 1939, 6.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 240.! 

I asked M. Beck yesterday about this matter. He replied that Danzig 
Senate had no right to demand notification of transit of Polish military trains 
under any agreement. Danzig expert at Ministry of Foreign Affairs however 
admits that notification is necessary in the case of troops but not in the case 
of war material unaccompanied by troops or guards. The railways are 
Polish property. He denied that this particular question has any importance. 
Poles have not even had any note from the Senate about it though they know 
that Herr Forster has mentioned it to Dr. Burckhardt. Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has promised to let me know any developments but I propose to 

. ? matter as negligible compared with other points of difference between 
them and the Senate. 

2. I understand that reinforcements or material for Westerplatte is [sic ? 
are] always sent by sea. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 457. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 502 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 1, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [C 109r1/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 1, 1939, 6.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 98.1 

Herr Forster told High Commissioner today that General Eberhardt is a 
General of Police in Germany and that he had been coming to Danzig 
regularly during the last eight weeks and would in future reside here. 

He produced an outward passport as proof that General is a Danziger. 
Forster reiterated that military preparations were really defensive and that 
there was no heavy gun. 

2. I understand General will be here unofficially at any rate for the 
present. 

3. It is rumoured that Volkstag is to be convened for August 15. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 434. 


No. 503 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [C 10953/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 1, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

Reference to Danzig despatches Nos. 133! of June 8 and 146? of June 22, 
further instructions dispute [sic] regarding the number and functions of Polish 
Customs Inspectors has led to the following developments (a) Poles have 
withdrawn Inspector from a large margarine factory and will not recognize 
certificates of origin for its products issued by the Danzig Customs officers. 
This will have effect of subjecting product to a higher rate of duty and 
making export to Poland prohibitive. (b) Poles have stopped the import of 
herrings caught by Danzig boats. This is an outcome of a long standing 
disagreement regarding the application of Danzig-Polish agreement of 
October 24, 1921 as amended in 1934. (c) Senate has sent a Note to Polish 
representative stating that it will no longer treat as Custom Inspectors of 
[sic] frontier officials? referred to in paragraph 3 of Danzig telegram No. 524 
who are engaged in preventing smuggling. (d) ‘Vorposten’ hints that if 
Polish market is closed Danzig may be obliged to have recourse to German 
markets without regard to present Customs frontier. (It will be remembered 
that this was common [sic] once before. See Danzig despatch No. 82, August 1, 
1935.5) 

1 No. 6. 2 No. 131. 

3 For the position of these officials see No. 519. 

4 See Volume V of this Series, No. 707. 

s Not printed. A Foreign Office memorandum of August 6, 1939, gave the following 


account of the Danzig-Polish Customs dispute of 1935: ‘In June, 1935 the Danzig Senate im- 
posed certain measures of currency control to relieve the pressure on the gulden. The Polish 
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2. Herr Forster said today in conversation with the High Commissioner 
that articles concerned were perishable and that Poles must show goodwill 
and a spirit of collaboration in this matter. He added that if they exert 
economic pressure to achieve political aims Danzig would do the same. If 
Danzig opened the German frontier it would be permanent. They would 


also retain Customs receipts. 

3. It is not expected that these difficulties (? will)® lead to extreme 
measures, (? but)® taken in conjunction with rumour that Volkstag is to be 
summoned on August 15 possibility should perhaps not be excluded that 
some form of Customs Union with Germany may be in contemplation. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

Government considered this measure, for various reasons into which it is unnecessary to go, 
to be injurious to Polish commerce and contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of Warsaw 
of 1921. They accordingly prohibited on July 18 the Customs clearance in Danzig territory 
of goods consigned to Poland from abroad. The Danzig Senate refused to give effect to this 
prohibition, but the Polish Government declined to modify it. Thereupon the Senate on 
August 15 [1], 1935 declared a state of need and gave instructions to the head Customs Office to 
pass through the Customs to a limited extent, without the duties provided, a number of 
classes of goods necessary for the maintenance of the life of the population and which could 
be acquired without endangering the supply of foreign exchange. 

‘It was indicated that the contemplated source of supply and the outlet for Danzig gonds 
would be Germany; and certain German goods were in fact admitted duty free. 

‘The Polish Government were taken by surprise by this move and took no action beyond 
closing the frontier to all goods imported into Danzig. His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw 
pointed out that it was not easy for the Polish authorities to take any effective measures to 
enforce the proper application of the Customs Tariff seeing that, short of a forcible occupa- 
tion of Danzig Custom-Houses, they could exercise no control over imports reaching the 
Free City either by sea or across the land frontier into East Prussia. At the same time Poland 
was in a position to exercise an economic strangle-hold which would ruin the prosperity of 
the Free City in a short time. 

‘In the event negotiations were opened and a settlement (which was, in form, a com- 
promise), was reached on August 9. The Polish prohibition of July 16 [18] and the Danzig 
decree of August 1 were withdrawn, but the Senate gave way on the principal point in dispute, 
the question whether Customs duties should be paid in zloty or (depreciated) gulden. It was 
agreed that they should be paid in zloty so long as the currency control restrictions remained 
in force. These were to form the subject of further negotiations. 

‘Throughout this dispute the Senate acted in close co-operation with the German Govern- 
ment.” 

6 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 504 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 195 Telegraphic [C 10496/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August I, 1939, 10.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 174.1 
In the circumstances, I agree that it would be wiser not to revert to this 


question. 
2. If it be raised in the course of the military conversations or by M. 
Molotov himself it will have to be referred to me for consideration. 


1 No. 456. 
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No. 505 


Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 2, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 586 Telegraphic [C 10755/15/18] 
ROME, August 1, 1939, 10.35 p.m. 

Military Attaché learns that Italian Military Attaché in London who is 
at present in Rome was summoned to report on military situation in the 
United Kingdom. 

2. The Military Attaché tells me that Italian Military Attaché, who a few 
weeks ago ridiculed the idea of United Kingdom going to war over Danzig, 
is now impressed by the military effort at home, attitude incomprehensible! 
towards conscription and speed of rearmaments. He is apprehensive of 
what may happen, if as he expects, Herr Hitler loses patience. 

1 The text at this point was later corrected to read ‘, . . attitude of the people towards 
conscription . . .’. 


No. 506 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2) 


No. 86 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10749/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 1, 1939 

Mr. Norton’s telegram No. 236.1 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs today what impressions he had brought 
back from his visit to Gdynia and how far he thought that the détente at 
Danzig, foreshadowed in the conversation between the Gauleiter and the 
High Commissioner, should be taken seriously. 

2. M. Beck said that unfortunately there were no indications that the Dan- 
zig Senate intended to behave more reasonably. They had just demanded 
that the Polish Customs police who accompany the Customs officials on their 
duties should be withdrawn, despite the fact that they have been employed 
in Danzig by the Polish Customs authorities for some years past. 

3. It was possible that the remilitarisation of Danzig was not proceeding 
so actively, and he had no information as to the intention of the German 
Government to send a General Officer Commanding to Danzig. 

4. He further had no information of a serious increase in German con- 
centrations on the Polish frontier, but he was somewhat perturbed by the 
reports which he had received from some eight Polish Consular representa- 
tives in Germany to the effect that an intensive official propaganda is now 
being conducted in Germany demonstrating the necessity of an isolated war 
against Poland without any British or French intervention. This, coupled 
with the notices which have been sent to German reservists who are to be 
called up during the second fortnight in August, was somewhat ominous. 
He said that an intensive propaganda was also being conducted in East 
Prussia, where reservists up to fifty-eight years old were being called up. 

1 No. 477. 
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5. It might be that Germany intended merely to make a demonstration 
of force and did not intend to precipitate a European war, but he felt that it 
might be advisable that the Polish Government should exchange with the 
British and French Governments the information which they had as to 
German military and other activities with a view to comparing notes and 
deciding what common action on their part might be necessary. When I 
asked him how he suggested this should be done, he said that he might draw 
up a memorandum with the help of the General Staff setting forth the in- 
formation at the disposal of the Polish Government and transmit it to the 
British and French Governments either through the Polish representative in 
London or the Ambassadors here. (Presumably M. Beck referred to informa- 
tion other than the regular and detailed exchange of information already 
established between respective Military Attachés and General Staffs.) 

6. M. Beck did not think that the moment had yet come to convey the 
serious joint warning to the Danzig authorities referred to in Mr. Norton’s 
telegram No. 224,2 and felt that it would be well to await further develop- 
ments and see how far the Gauleiter’s suggestion of a détente was to be taken 
seriously. 

7. The most essential thing was to show by every possible means the 
solidarity of the three Governments of Great Britain, France and Poland in 
their resistence to German aggression in any form. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


2 No. 351. 


No. 507 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) 


No. 44 [C 10227/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1939 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 126! of 17th July enclosing a copy 
of a most confidential Note received from the Cardinal Secretary of State 
concerning the position in Danzig. 

2. Ishall be glad if you will convey to the Cardinal Secretary an expression 
of my warm thanks for communicating the information contained in this 
Note, and of my appreciation of the action which the Vatican has found it 
possible to take in the interests of peace. 

Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 No. 336. 
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No. 508 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 9) 


No. 229 [C 11048/54/18) 
WARSAW, August 1, 1939 
My Lord, 

It is notoriously difficult to generalise about the state of national feeling 
at any given moment, but I think it may nevertheless be of interest to attempt 
to analyse Polish public opinion as it has manifested itself in recent weeks. 

2. Although there have been times when Polish opinion was definitely 
not pro-French, it has, contrary to belief in England, never been genuinely 
pro-German. It was with a feeling of relief that most Poles greeted the change 
of policy last spring, the raising of the ban on anti-German articles in the 
press (for the press agreement lapsed with the Polish-German pact of 1934) 
and the relative freedom they suddenly acquired to express their real feelings 
about their western neighbour. 

3. Inevitably the provocative utterances of Dr. Goebbels and German 
publicists in the press, his speeches and those of Herr Forster at Danzig, and 
elsewhere, and the claims made by Germany for the return of Danzig and in 
a less specific form for the return of all territories previously held by Germany 
including Pomorze (the Corridor), Poznania and large parts of Upper 
Silesia, have greatly excited public opinion. In the provinces I have just 
mentioned there are still many old scores from 120 years of Prussian rule to 
be paid off. And there are also bitter memories of the German occupation 
during the Great War. I have heard it said that at times last May it was not 
really safe in parts of Silesia and Pomorze to speak German in public. Even 
now it excites rather black looks. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs have 
wisely insisted on a careful control being exercised by the local authorities, 
and although it is difficult to secure precise information I have the impression 
that in general the authorities have the situation effectively in hand. 

4. Nevertheless general Polish sentiment has insisted on measures being 
taken to ensure that the German minority does not misuse its position for 
political ends and on these grounds a regular campaign has been conducted 
against the institutions of the German minority. This explains the action 
taken by the authorities against the ‘Gesellschaft Erholung’ at Bydgoszcz 
and the German club in Poznan. (See my telegram No. 60 Saving.') The 
attitude of the Polish authorities has been that where minority institutions 
have outgrown in size and function what the needs of the minority seem to 
justify, they will take advantage of any irregularities to take action against 
them. Thus the German theatre at Teschen was recently closed when the 
management refused to allow Polish theatrical performances. A German 
school at Przyszowice in Silesia was recently closed because of an alleged 
lack of pupils. The largest dairy in Poznan, largely owned by German 
landowners, has been closed by the authorities for alleged sanitary short- 
comings. Various minor German societies have been closed recently (an 

1 No. 79. 
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athletic society at Konstantynow and two musical societies elsewhere) for 
illicit activities. The Western Association has induced the authorities in 
Silesia to cancel Roman Catholic Church services in German nominally in 
the interests of public order. The German authorities in German Silesia 
have replied in kind. In other cases the authorities have refused to act, e.g. 
in the case of a church coveted by the Polish community in Bydgoszcz. 

5. There is no doubt that the German minority here have in many cases 
behaved unwisely if not disloyally in allowing their institutions to be used 
as a cloak for Nazi activities, but I cannot of course say to what extent they 
have justified all the action taken by the authorities against those institutions, 
The authorities make an important distinction between German citizens 
visiting or residing in Poland and members of the Germany minority who 
are of Polish nationality. Until recently great freedom in conducting Nazi 
activities amongst themselves was allowed to the former. But the latter may 
not organise themselves in institutions of which the effective head is the 
Head of another State. In view of what happened in Czecho-Slovakia this 
attitude is comprehensible. Much the same rule is applied to Communists. 

6. The authorities clearly intend to be vigilant in these matters and to 
encourage the same attitude in the population. I am informed that the 
German Ambassador has made insistent representations to prevent the 
American film ‘Nazi Spy’, showing the spy activities of German minority 
organisations in America, from being exhibited here. The Polish General 
Staff are however said to have been in favour of its being shown, (though 
with certain tactful cuts), and it has drawn full houses here for ten days of 
hot weather—an unprecedented feat for Warsaw in July. 

7. All the preceding examples have been cases of action by the authorities. 
But public opinion has made itself felt in a number of ways without the 
intervention of the authorities and even in spite of it. There has for example 
recently been a movement to eliminate German-speaking employees from 
factories and businesses. In Tomaszow, for instance, the employees recently 
secured the dismissal of a German-speaking foreman although he was 
president of the local O.Z.N. labour front. They have since been agitating 
for the dismissal of all German-speaking employees in Tomaszow. A similar 
movement has caused particular difficulty in Silesia, where the population 
is inextricably mixed. There is also a certain movement against German 
goods and restaurant owners are popularly encouraged not to take in German 
papers, not to sell German beer etc. Although there have been cases of 
German-speaking persons being expelled from undertakings with the consent 
of the authorities, most of the cases seem to have been of factories of military 
or semi-military importance or situated in the frontier zone. There is no 
doubt that individuals and organisations of the German minority are 
subjected to and are a means for conducting much Nazi propaganda, and it 
is no doubt natural that the Poles should take precautions to guard all 
information of a military nature at the present time. But it is not the policy 
of the Polish Government to allow the dismissal of members of the German 
minority as such. A meeting of German Socialist workmen in Bielsko in 
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Silesia recently appealed to the Government to safeguard their right to work. 
The authorities informed them specifically in reply that German workmen 
who were loyal to the Polish State had their existence and work guaranteed 
and would receive the same treatment as Polish workmen. 

8. Unfortunately, the German minority by its behaviour does a good deal 
to encourage strong nationalistic feelings. Convictions of Germans on 
various charges of disloyalty or open disrespect for the Polish State are a 
daily occurrence. Cases are also frequently reported of action taken by the 
German authorities against Polish institutions and members of the Polish 
minority in Germany, and the Polish press complains daily of the economic 
and cultural persecution of the Polish minority in Germany. Attention has 
been drawn recently to cases of the banning of activities such as trade union 
meetings, sports meetings etc; the molestation of individuals and damaging 
of school buildings; interference with the property of small farmers, and 
their expulsion from the German frontier zone; the dissolution of Polish 
agricultural and religious associations in Silesia; the forcible prevention of 
Polish students—reported on June 25—from attending lectures at Breslau 
University; and the ban by the diocesan authorities at Breslau on all Polish 
religious services in German Silesia—(this no doubt a reprisal for the ban 
on German services in Polish Silesia). 

g. All the above instances are evidence of the tension existing between 
Germany and Poland, and most cases in Poland could undoubtedly be 
paralleled by similar cases of German ill-treatment of Poles during the last 
four months. It would be an idle task to attempt to judge who began it, or 
which acts were reprisals or counter-reprisals. 

10. The Polish authorities are definitely not out to provoke a war. They 
do not intend to allow the German minority to be Nazified. But they are 
well aware of the danger of going too far in the other direction. The Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs himself has visited the areas where there are large 
numbers of Germans and has emphasised this obvious point. The morale 
of this country is good, but I am convinced that the authorities will not 
deliberately overstep the mark. They know only too well what Poland 
would have to suffer in the event of war. 

11. Meanwhile it seems to me desirable that His Majesty’s Government 
should continue to discourage any belief in Germany that any incident 
would justify or necessitate aggression, for if this idea were really held in 
Berlin I do not doubt that the incident could be caused without difficulty 
the very next day, or invented if it had not occurred. Moreover so far as 
Danzig (the nominally salient point in dispute) is concerned, it is the Nazis 
who are there the oppressors and the aggressors, and so long as German pro- 
vocation and irritation of Polish nerves continues at this tender spot, reactions 
against Germans in Poland are inevitable. 

12. Since the above was written I have discussed the treatment of the 
German minority with the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs who deals with 
this question. I drew his attention to the fact that I had noticed in the 
German local press instances of German dairies being closed and German 
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employees being dismissed, and added that the German Ambassador told 
me yesterday that there were large numbers of German refugees from Poland 
in camps on the German frontier who had had to flee the country owing to 
their insecurity. 

13. M. Arciszewski admitted that when I had last seen him a month ago 
there may have been some ground for complaints of the treatment of the 
minority but as far as he knew since that date the Ministry of the Interior 
had not taken any serious measures of an anti-German nature. An arrange- 
ment has been made with that Ministry that all measures of this kind are to 
be referred to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs before action is taken and no 
instances have lately come to his notice. 

14. As regards the closing of the dairies etc. he remarked that it was 
possible that this might occur in districts where the Polish military authori- 
ties were making fortifications, and it was obvious that in such areas greater 
precautions should be taken. 

15. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin. 


I have, &c., 
_ H. W. KENNARD 
No. 509 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount’ Halifax 
[R 6474/12/22] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME, August 1, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

Many thanks for your letter of July 25.1 

I think the real answer is contained in your speech at Chatham House of 
June 29 and its gist is provided in the following passages: 

‘It is idle ....to pretend to reach a settlement unless it can be guaranteed 
by the reduction of warlike preparations and by the assured recognition 
of every nation’s right to the free enjoyment of its independence’. 

‘Unless all countries do in fact desire a settlement, discussions would 
only do more harm than good’, 

‘If we could once be satisfied that the intentions of others were the same 
as our own and that we all wanted peaceful solutions, then . .. we could 
discuss the problems that are today causing the world anxiety’. 

‘The threat of military force is holding world to ransom, and our 
immediate task is . . . to resist aggression’. 

I fear that Italy does not today fulfil the conditions you lay down. 

The principal objection which I myself feel to Colonel Long’s plan is that, 
even if (a) France met Italy over Djibuti and Suez, (b) His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment guaranteed I taly’s frontier on the Brenner, (c) a British loan were offered 
to Italy, that would not in my opinion, get Mussolini away from the Axis: 
either because he regarded the consideration as inadequate or because the 

1! No. 447. 
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offer would confirm him in the belief that only the Axis combination would 
obtain dividends for Italy and that such concessions were a first instalment. 

As for morality, I do not think it counts for two cents in the policy of the 
Fascist Government. 

As regards the three points individually, (a) in June I think your opinion 
was that the conclusion, by success or failure, of the negotiation with Russia 
was the right moment for urging the French to start discussions with Italy 
about Djibuti, Suez (and Tunis). I suggested to you also that there would 
be a still healthier background for any such Franco-Italian conversations 
if in the meanwhile the French could get their relations with Spain on a 
better footing, and thus enable Anglo-French diplomacy to open up to Spain 
a better alternative than junction with the Axis Powers; and that in a sense 
the road to Rome might thus lie through Madrid. I believe those ideas 
remain sound. I am of course in favour of these conversations. My remarks 
here are only concerned with the point of time. (b) I don’t see how Mussolini 
could accept a British offer to guarantee the Brenner against his German 
ally without irretrievable loss of face. Surely its acceptance would mean the 
stultification of the very policy, firstly the Axis and then the alliance with 
Germany, which he has himself imposed in Italy? This policy was his 
answer to the ‘Anschluss’. He had either to cut his losses and make friends 
with Germany; or fight Germany, with no certainty of Anglo-French assis- 
tance. He chose the former course. His subsequent actions have been a 
logical sequel of that choice. On the other hand, if we made such an offer 
and if Mussolini refused it we should have placed ourselves in a difficult and 
undignified position and, I think, we should be still further away than ever 
from detaching Rome from Berlin. 

(c) We have excellent grounds for believing that Italy would refuse a loan. 
I attach a note by my Commercial Counsellor on the subject. The reactions 
in the German and Italian press to the Hudson-Wohltat talk? are a foretaste 
of what would be said if Mussolini refused the offer of a British loan. 

One must ask too what would be the effect on our friends who have 
joined or are expected to join the peace front. Might it not appear to them 
dangerous wobbling and be likened to the fatal tactics of buying off the 
barbarians employed by the ancient Roman Empire? 

We have got, or must be getting very near to the moment when the totali- 
tarians must understand that for some things we are going to fight. Here I 
should dislike anything that weakened that impression, or seemed to confirm 
Ribbentrop’s doctrine that England will always compromise rather than 
fight. Surely we can see now that in Europe the fear of Germany is the 
beginning of wisdom. May it not also prove that German fear of England 
will lead to the good understanding of all they who do thereafter? 

We know that Italy does not want war: we are pretty certain that Germany 
does not want it. Let us, now that we are strong, and our friends with our 
assistance are becoming stronger, keep Mussolini uncomfortable. If and 
when he shows signs of acute discomfort, better still of uneasiness with his 

2 See Nos. 424-5 and 440. 
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German partner, then perhaps we can show him that there is a way out. 
But I think the wheels must grind a good deal more before we reach that 
point. 

As regards the method of approach it would, I think, be possible to ask 
Grandi whether he is aware of any formula which the Duce would regard 
favourably as likely to lessen tension between (a) Italy and the United 
Kingdom (b) Italy and France and, if he did, whether he could drop me a 
hint. Assuming that Grandi would be honest in his reply, even that indirect 
approach would not be without some danger. 

Or, I could have a private talk with Ciano one day and ask him whether 
to his knowledge the Duce has any plan for bringing about appeasement 
between the Great Powers and ridding them and their smaller neighbours 
of the constant threat of war and the awful incubus of armaments. 

Or, one might study the idea of asking Ciano in the autumn to come to 
London and repay your visit, it being fairly obvious that Mussolini could 
not leave Italy to repay that of the Prime Minister. 

There are equally risks in both the last two suggestions. Ciano would 
very likely retort to me that the remedy is to break off the ‘encirclement 
policy’. And you might well see difficulties with parliamentary and public 
opinion about receiving Ciano in London, especially while the Fascist press 
continues to pour out its vituperative vitriol. 

What we are really up against is the totalitarian thesis of a redistribution 
of power. The ‘Pluto-democracies’ are expected out of the abundance of 
their wealth and possessions, to endow the totalitarians with territorial and 
economic ‘Lebensrauny’. I have not changed the opinion that I formed before 
the Ethiopian war that Mussolini’s ultimate aim is to eliminate British sea 
power from the Mediterranean, and to make that sea an Italian lake. Such 
objects he can only attain by German strength or British weakness. 

My broad conclusion therefore is that for the time being, and, in any case 
until the balance of armed strength has turned visibly against the Axis 
powers, it is best for you to maintain your silence menagant in London, and me 
my silence souriant in Rome.3 

Yours most sincerely, 
Percy LORAINE 

3 This letter was shown by Lord Halifax to the Prime Minister who returned it on August 6 

with the comment: ‘A very sensible letter’. 


ENcLosure IN No. 509 

Memorandum by the Commercial Counsellor 
ROME, July 31, 1939 
Quite apart from the difficulty of floating an Italian loan in London, the 
fact is that the Italians would not welcome the offer. Guarneri! has said to 
me repeatedly that he does not want a foreign loan. His unswerving aim 
since he took office has been to fight inflation at every possible point and a 

1 Italian Minister for Foreign Exchange. 
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loan would cut directly across that policy. It would mean only a temporary 
relief which he can well do without, and he would remain charged with the 
burden of the service. I am sure that he is genuine on this. 

Recently his attitude has become even more definite and he has shown 
himself nervous over entering into any economic talks at all with our people. 
He was anything but responsive to our suggestion last April that Leith-Ross 
might call at Rome on his return journey from Bucharest and Athens. We 
have no certain explanation of this attitude, but there is little doubt that it 
is due to political considerations. If the political atmosphere can be cleared 
the way will be open for such conversations, but we shall then make progress 
on the lines not of a loan but of guaranteed credits, especially for the purchase 
of raw materials in the countries of the Empire. Your Excellency wrote to 
Mr. Ingram on this point on the 4th May.? 

R. L. Noswortuy 


2 This letter is not printed. 


No. 510 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10840/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, August 1, 1939 

My telegram No. 240.1 

If the facts are as stated I cannot help feeling that something should be 
done to induce the Treasury not to go on attaching conditions of a rather 
humiliating description even to export credits. Beck was very polite but I 
felt that he and the Polish Government generally, who are very sensitive in 
matters of this kind, thought that after all that has passed as regards the cash 
loan, to come forward with a condition of this kind was too much for them 
to swallow. 

I found Beck generally gloomy and he seems to feel that there will be a 
show-down of some kind before the end of August. He drew my attention 
to the possibility of the ‘Königsberg’ visit to Danzig, and the Tannenberg 
celebrations? and so forth, giving ample opportunity for Hitler to bring 
matters to a head, not necessarily by a war but at any rate by some demon- 
stration of force in the hope that France and England will in any case climb 
down. Beck does not seem to have much confidence in Forster’s suggestion 
of a détente and feels that it is merely a manœuvre. On the other hand he 
does not seem to have made up his mind to take any energetic action in 
Danzig, and is cautiously watching the development of events. 

I am reporting on the matter of troop trains later. 

H. W. KENNARD 


* No. 498. 
2 i.e, on August 27, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Tannenberg. 
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No. 511 
Letter from Mr. Holman (Berlin) to Mr. Kirkpatrick 


[C 1041/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 1, 1939 

The Ambassador has asked me to let you know that he has read with 
interest Warsaw despatch No. 215! of July 26 and feels that the memorandum 
enclosed therein gives from the point of view of this post a fair presenta- 
tion of the position in Danzig. He finds it difficult, however, to believe that 
8o per cent. of the Danzigers are in favour of the status quo, but are terrorised 
by the noisy minority and fear of Germany. The situation is probably very 
like what it was in Austria two years ago where youth being Nazi is willing 
to dare all, while old age sits back and prefers to take little active part. 

Mr. Norton in his despatch has raised the whole question as to whether 
negotiations now would be possible and, if so, whether they would be likely 
to lead to any result. He has reached the conclusion that such negotiations 
now would, in the absence of mutual confidence, be premature and might 
not only give the impression of weakness but might even endanger Colonel 
Beck’s position. As to whether the initiation of negotiations now might mean 
the overthrow of Colonel Beck, we cannot judge here, but the Ambassador 
agrees that the time for a negotiated solution of the Danzig question is still 
a very long way off. In his opinion the best chance of maintaining peace is 
for us to remain for the next few months calm and firm without any sign 
whatsoever of compromise or inclination, official or otherwise, to negotiate 
about Danzig. It may be said that this attitude is likely to push Herr Hitler 
over the edge. The Ambassador is aware of this danger, but feels sure that, 
if we give any sign of hesitation or vacillation during the next few months, 
the possibility of Germany taking a gamble may be far greater. As you know, 
all any German, including Hitler, understands is strength and unadulterated 
strength in his opponent. It will be said that with a policy of this kind the 
problem still remains unsolved, that the sore still exists and may be getting 
worse and that we have in fact got no forrader. That is perfectly true. In 
that case the Ambassador’s view is that, if any initiative should come during 
the next two or three months from Herr Hitler, it should be treated on its 
merits. Ifit is not forthcoming, then let the initiative eventually come from 
us, when we have already shown our strength and can play from strength. 
By that time the temperature may have been lowered, and there may exist a 
greater desire on all sides to put an end to the impossible atmosphere of 
perpetual crises and uncertainty. Possibly even, in the event of general elec- 
tions in November in England, a new Government, provided it be Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s, might be in a stronger position to take the necessary initiative. 

The Ambassador thinks it unnecessary at this stage to comment on Norton’s 
despatch from paragraph 10 to the end. It all seems rather hypothetical to 
him. If we get the agreement we can then, if necessary, consider what the 
effect thereof will be on Anglo-Polish relations. ADRIAN HOLMAN 

1 No. 461. 
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No. 512 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [C 10815/3356/18] 


My telegram No. 182.1 Moscow, August 2, 1939, 1.8 p.m. 


Following is translation of Tass communiqué from ‘Izvestiya’ of August 2. 
Begins: 

In his speech in the House of Commons on July 31,? Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Butler, said, according to the press, that 
British Government were doing all they could with a view to hastening 
removal of existing differences of opinion between U.S.S.R. and England 
the chief of which is the question whether we should infringe the indepen- 
dence of the Baltic States or not. 

‘I agree,’ said Mr. Butler, ‘that we should not do this and it is in this 
difference of opinion that chief reason for delay in negotiations are to be 
found.’ 

‘Tass are authorized to state that, if Mr. Butler really made the foregoing 
statement, he misrepresented the attitude of Soviet Government. 

In actual fact differences of opinion do not lie in question of infringement 
or non-infringement of independence of Baltic States, since both parties are 
in favour of guaranteeing that independence, but in question [of] not leaving 
in the formula about ‘indirect aggression’ any loophole for an aggressor who 
is making an attempt on the independence of the Baltic States. One of the 
reasons of the delay in the negotiations lies in the fact that the British formula 
leaves such a loophole for an aggressor. [Ends.] 

‘Izvestiya’ this morning publishes without comment a long account of Prime 
Minister’s statement on Foreign Affairs in House of Commons on July 313 
and also without comment Tass messages from London and Paris contain- 
ing summaries of Reuters and Havas agency reports on composition [of] 
British and French Military Missions. 

' Not printed. This telegram reported that Sir W. Seeds had asked for an interview with 
M. Molotov on August 2. 

2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 350, cols. 2094-2100; see also No. 530 for the 


actual words used by Mr. Butler. 
3 Ibid, cols. 2018-28. See also No. 530. 


No. 513 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 2, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 416 Telegraphic [C 10914/54/18] 


Danzig telegram No. 103.! BERLIN, August 2,1930, GORE 


I am apprehensive lest Polish economic measures described under (a), (b), 
may in fact entail counter-measures by Danzig Senate resulting in a form of 
Customs union with Germany. 

1 No. 503. 
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2. Action of Danzig Senate under (c) is equally regrettable at a moment 
when everything should be done to tranquillize rather than exacerbate the 
position. Could not the High Commissioner endeavour to persuade Poland 
to drop (a) and (b) in return for waiving of (c)? 

3. After the comparative quiet of the last four months there are indications 
of recrudescence of military activity in Germany about which separate 
report will be furnished. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 


No. 514 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [R 5948/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1939, 5.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 29.1 

I regret that there has been inevitable delay in sending you further 
instructions. An entirely new draft for the definitive Treaty has now, how- 
ever, been approved, and I am communicating it immediately to the French 
Government. It goes as far as we at present consider possible towards meet- 
ing the requirements of the Turkish Government. I am strongly urging the 

French Government to agree in its terms. 
2. Copy of the text? is being sent by bag of August 3 for your information. 


1 No. 388. 2 See No. 552. 


No. 515 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 104 Telegraphic [C 1090/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 2, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 

High Commissioner requests me to transmit to Your Lordship the follow- 
ing observations: Begins: 

I learn from an excellent source that German Chancellor has recently 
begun to admit danger of a general conflagration and that he is making his 
next steps dependent on outcome of the Moscow discussions. My informant 
admits that best solution would be to continue the discussions until October, 
as an indeterminate situation paralyses decision in Berlin. While a negative 
outcome would be the signal for action against Poland, a positive outcome 
might provoke a nervous reaction and some ill-considered act. The same 
source places beginning of German mobilisation in August and says the 
speech of Tannenberg! will be on the theme that a well disciplined small 
army will beat superiority in numbers. There will be a great manifestation 
in favour of peace at Parteitag, followed by claims and if necessary, action, 
throwing responsibility on to others. This information is given with all 


1 Herr Hitler was to speak on August 27 at the Tannenberg anniversary celebrations. 
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reserve as there is always the possibility that it may represent a manœuvre. 
On Forster’s return from Obersalzberg he stated to intimate friends that he 
did not know the real intentions of Hitler concerning Danzig. The Russians 
are supposed to have desired military missions from the Western Powers in 
order to learn their strategic plans. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 516 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 2, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [C 10807/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 2, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 

Assistant to Polish Commissioner-General told me yesterday that notice 
of military trains is being given, He thought that the Senate were unduly 
nervous in the matter. 

My impression is that the question is being allowed to be dropped for the 
present, but so long as tension continues the passage of military trains even 
if announced beforehand is a potential source of trouble. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


No. 517 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 3) 
No. 485 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10798/3356/18] 


Your telegram unnumbered.! PARIS, August 2, 1990 


As I reported by telephone today? to the Central Department, the French 
Government now agree to the arrangement proposed in your telegram under 
reply, since the delay involved as compared with the train journey across 
Germany would only amount to about 24 days. 

2. The French Mission have made their own arrangements to secure 
Soviet visas. 

3. The exact composition of the French Mission and their route and time 
of arrival in London will be sent in separate telegrams. 


t It has not been possible to trace this telegram in the Foreign Office archives. 
2 This message was as indicated in the text. 


No. 518 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 3) 
No. 487 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10800/3356/18] 


° t 

My telegrams Nos. 485! and 486 Saving.? PARIS, August 2, 1939 
When I first approached the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign 
1 No. 517. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of August 2 gave the composition of the French Military 

Mission to Moscow. 
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Affairs, yesterday evening, August 1, he was reluctant to adopt the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government. M. Léger said that the President of the Coun- 
cil was most strongly impressed with the necessity for speed in view of the 
psychological effect which the arrival of the Missions in Moscow would have 
upon the German and Italian Governments. During the next week or two 
they would be examining the situation with a view to deciding on their plans, 
and it was of the highest importance to bring into play every possible con- 
sideration which might influence them against adventure. For this reason, 
the President of the Council had favoured the overland route through 
Germany considering the possible objections were outweighed by the need 
for the earliest possible arrival of the Missions in Moscow. 

2. M. Léger added that the Polish Ambassador had told him during the 
afternoon that for the first time he felt rather pessimistic. M. Beck feared 
that the latest developments in Danzig, e.g. the action of the Senate in 
respect of the Polish Customs Officers, might portend that the machinery 
for the production of a crisis had now been put in gear. In the circumstances 
M. Léger valued the extra psychological effect which might be exerted by 
the fact of the early arrival of the Missions in Moscow as distinct from the 
fact of their departure from France or from England. 

3. After further consultation with the Central Department by telephone,3 
from which it emerged that the delay involved by sea passage was unlikely 
to amount to more than 24-3 days, and that His Majesty’s Government had 
definitely decided on the sea route, I informed M. Léger, who seemed better 
disposed towards the proposals of His Majesty’s Government, and this 
morning, as reported in my telegram No. 485 Saving, he informed me that 
the French Government had agreed to them. 

4. The Ministry suggested yesterday that time might be gained if the 
Missions landed at Riga, and proceeded thence by rail. I so informed the 
Central Department and understand that the matter is being considered. 
But in announcing the French Government’s agreement to our proposals 
this morning, M. Léger did not recur to this idea. 


3 See No. 520. 


No. 519 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4) 
No. 91 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10903/54/18] 

WARSAW, August 2, 1939 

My telegram No. 241.1 
I discussed the situation at Danzig at some length informally with the 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs today and asked him more especially for 
information regarding the controversy respecting the reduction of the Polish 
Customs personnel in the Free State. M. Arciszewski said that three years 
ago there had only been about thirty Polish Customs Inspectors and that in 


' No. 501. 
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view of the numerous cases of smuggling and so forth, some eighty frontier 
guards had been added for the purpose of surveillance. The frontier guards 
wore a different uniform from the Customs Inspectors, and he thought that 
provided the Danzig Senate were acting in good faith and any concession 
would not be interpreted as a sign of weakness, it might be possible to come 
to some arrangement by which the Customs officials and frontier guards 
should wear the same uniform and the number of the latter might be some- 
what reduced. He did not think that any threat of a Customs Union with 
Germany should be taken too seriously as hitherto the Senate had never 
risked coming too far into the open. He admitted that the general situation 
might become critical towards the end of this month, but he did not regard 
it quite so gloomily as his chief. He agreed that it was very difficult to fix a 
limit at which the Polish Government must react seriously to the accentua- 
tion of the surreptitious methods by which Germany was endeavouring to 
bring about a fait accompli at Danzig, but he still thought that she would 
hesitate before going to the length where a serious crisis must develop. 

He admitted that the situation might develop within a few hours from the 
political to the military phase, but felt that the military preparations at 
Danzig were to some extent exaggerated. If the Reich really did not wish 
or intend to participate in a European war over the Danzig question and 
there were real signs of a détente it might be possible to resume conversations, 
but he thought that Herr Forster’s assertions were in the present circum- 
stances only a manceuvre and that until there were serious indications that 
the German Government's intentions were reasonable, it would not be pos- 
sible to discuss any practical solution. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


No. 520 
Minute by Mr. Roberts 
[C 10822/3356/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1939 
Mr. Campbell rang me up at my flat last night at 8.15 from Paris in 

connexion with our telegram to Paris No. 236.1 
Mr. Campbell said that he had already spoken to M. Léger who had been 
in touch with M. Daladier. The latter still attributed great importance to 
getting the conversations started as soon as possible and he was therefore 
still inclined to hanker after direct rail travel through Germany which would 
only take two days from Paris. M. Léger was, however, going to discuss the 
matter further with M. Daladier and Mr. Campbell thought it might be 
helpful if he could immediately inform M. Léger of the time which it would 
take for our chartered ship to reach Russia. M. Léger had also suggested 
that in order to overcome M. Daladier’s hesitations it would be helpful if 
the ship could go to Riga instead of to Leningrad since this would save the 


1 No. 500. 
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time taken in going round the Gulf of Finland and the railway journey from 
Riga to Moscow was approximately the same as that from Leningrad to 
Moscow. 

I got in touch with General Ismay at the C.I.D. who authorised me to tell 
Mr. Campbell that, while we could not say off-hand whether this would be 
possible, we would certainly examine the question sympathetically and meet 
the French if possible. General Ismay, however, also asked me to impress 
upon Mr. Campbell that we were quite determined to go by this route and 
that if the French preferred to go through Germany, they must do so alone. 
He did not himself see any objection to the French Mission arriving in Mos- 
cow earlier if they decided to do this. He also asked me to impress upon 
Mr. Campbell that in our view the important fact was that the Missions 
were going to Moscow and that we could not see that it made very much 
difference whether they started their conversations 24 hours earlier or not. 

I spoke accordingly to Mr. Campbell at 8.45 p.m. and he said he would 
telegraph the result of his enquiries as soon as he had a definite reply from 
the French Government. 

F. K. ROBERTS 


No. 521 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 528 [C 10814/27/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador called on me at his request on the 2nd August to 
say that he had received instructions from Colonel Beck to inform me of the 
objections recently raised by the Danzig Senate in connexion with the 
appointment of Polish Customs Inspectors in Danzig. The Danzig Senate 
had declared that they would only recognise those Polish Customs Inspectors 
who were actually officials of the Customs Department of the Ministry of 
Finance, but that they would not recognise those who were members of the 
frontier guard. Count Raczynski explained that the frontier guard was a 
special force, one of whose duties was to combat smuggling, and that it also 
came under the Ministry of Finance. The Polish view was that the Danzig 
Senate had no right to express any opinion at all in this matter, and certainly 
had no right to make any distinction between the two organisations on the 
merits of the case. Colonel Beck had not informed Count Raczynski what 
steps the Polish Government proposed to take, but the fact that he had sent 
these instructions to London showed the importance which he attached to 
the question. In reply, I said that I presumed Colonel Beck would eventually 
let us know what decision he reached. 

2. Count Raczynski went on to say that he had just learnt from Warsaw 
that the Polish Government had now prepared their observations upon our 
proposals for formulating the Anglo-Polish Agreement. The original inten- 
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tion had been to send him instructions to discuss the matter with me before 
the end of this week, but he now proposed to fly to Warsaw tomorrow and 
he hoped to see Colonel Beck there and bring back his Government’s instruc- 
tions next week. His Government attached importance to handling this 
matter quickly. In reply to his enquiry, I informed him that I hoped to leave 
London on the afternoon of the 4th August, but that I would be in London 
on the gth and 10th August, and would therefore be ready to receive him on 
his return. 

3. The Ambassador said that his Government had not hitherto treated 
this matter as one of great urgency as they had understood that we might 
prefer to proceed further with our negotiations at Moscow before finally 
settling the terms of the Anglo-Polish Agreement. They did not think, how- 
ever, that there was any longer any need for delay, and Count Raczynski 
expressed the hope that we should agree that there was nothing in the Moscow 
negotiations which need hold up the Anglo-Polish Agreement. I replied 
that we saw no objection to an early settlement. There was one purely 
formal point concerning Poland in the negotiations at Moscow, namely, 
whether or not our guarantee to the Soviet Union should formally cover the 
academic case of attack from Poland or Roumania. The point had not yet 
arisen in the Moscow conversations although we had expected M. Molotov 
to raise it. It need not, however, hold up our negotiations for the Anglo- 
Polish Agreement. 

4. I asked Count Raczynski whether Colonel Beck’s idea would be to 
settle any outstanding points by way of discussion in London. The Ambas- 
sador replied that he thought that this would be the case, although he could 
not be absolutely certain. 

5. I then asked the Ambassador whether he had any information as to how 
the Polish Government regarded the general situation. The Ambassador 
replied that he only knew that the Polish Government regarded the position 
in Danzig as tense. They saw no reason for the optimism which had, in their 
view, been spread without the slightest foundation by the High Commissioner. 
I asked whether Herr Burckhardt was taking any action, Count Raczynski 
replied that he did not think so. The Ambassador had personally been 
pessimistic for some time. He thought that it was the intention of German 
propaganda to take the line in other capitals that everything was quite all 
right while German action was being intensified in Danzig itself. 

6. The Ambassador then referred again to the Moscow negotiations, and, 
speaking personally, said that he understood the difficulties of the Polish 
Government to be concerned with two points. The first concerned the 
naming of certain States in the proposed Treaty. The Polish Government 
were particularly anxious that nothing should be done which would give the 
Soviet Government anything resembling a droit de regard in the affairs of 
other countries. They hoped, therefore, that there would be no naming of 
States in the text of the Agreement. Secondly, the Polish Government hoped 
that it would be possible to maintain a distinction between the position of 
countries such as Poland which were allied to one of the signatories, and the 
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position of other countries which were not allied but were, so to speak, 
guaranteed. 

7. [replied that I fully appreciated both points. As the Ambassador would 
be aware, the principal point of argument between ourselves and the Soviet 
Government recently had been in connexion with the definition of indirect 
aggression. We were anxious to secure a formula which honestly respected 
the independence and neutrality of the countries concerned. We did not, 
however, think that we could raise any objection to the general idea that the 
position of certain countries and the preservation of their independence and 
neutrality were vital to the security of other countries. We ourselves took 
the view that the independence and neutrality of the Low Countries were 
vital to us, but we did not consider that this gave us any droit de regard in their 
case. We hoped that if and when we reached some conclusion to the Moscow 
negotiations Colonel Beck would not feel that we had done anything which 
affected the independent position of Poland or her status as our ally. I 
reminded the Ambassador that the main purpose we had in mind was to 
secure some tolerable arrangement designed to buttress the cause of Euro- 
pean peace, and I suggested that, if Poland found herself in difficulties, she 
would certainly want help through the Soviet Union. 

8. Count Raczynski replied that an unfriendly U.S.S.R. would certainly 
be disastrous, but he remained somewhat sceptical, however the matter 
might be considered in other countries, of the possibility of bringing the 
Soviet Union actively into line. Nor had he personally ever been very 
worried about the prospects of collusion between the Soviet and German 
Governments. I suggested that the Polish Government must rely upon us 
to do our best to show a due regard for all these difficulties. 

g. I finally told Count Raczynski that His Majesty’s Government much 
appreciated the restraint which the Polish Government had been showing 
as the Prime Minister had made clear in the House of Commons on the 31st 
July. The Ambassador, whilst appreciating the necessity for restraint, felt, 
however, that the time might now have come to show some firmness since 
both qualities were necessary in the present situation. Although he had no 
definite instructions to this effect, he could not help thinking that the question 
of the Polish Customs Inspectors at Danzig about which he had just spoken 
to me might provide an opportunity for a display of firmness. I made it clear 
to the Ambassador that we should hope to be informed of any action which 
the Polish Government might contemplate, and pointed out that although 
firmness might be necessary it should in our view be allied to restraint. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
1 See No. 512, note 3. 
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No. 522 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 


No. 444 LE 5500/43/44) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1939 
Sir, 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me today to say good-bye before 
going to Turkey on leave. His Excellency said that his intention was to leave 
as soon as the work of the Turkish Military Mission was ended, which he 
hoped would be in about two weeks, and stay away about a month. He 
asked me what I thought of his intention to go on leave at the present 
moment. 

2. I said that, as regards the international situation, it was of course 
impossible to foresee events. As regards the treaty negotiations between our 
two Governments, the position was that His Majesty’s Goyernment had 
prepared a revised draft agreement which should be ready very shortly for 
submission to the Turkish Government. I thought that it would be very 
useful, when the Turkish Government were in possession of the draft, that 
His Excellency should be in Turkey in order to be able to give any explana- 
tions that might be necessary. Dr. Aras asked that, if possible, he might see 
the draft before he left. 

3. In reply to my question how we now stood as regards the financial and 
economic aspect of our negotiations, Dr. Aras spoke of the urgent necessity 
for Turkey to reconcile her foreign policy of co-operation with Great Britain 
and France with her internal policy. In order to do this, she must free her- 
self from her present dependence on German markets, and she could not do 
this without assistance from the democratic Powers. His Government had 
now put forward certain proposals which were intended to attain this end, 
and were now, he understood, being examined by the competent depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government. He asked me to use my influence to 
help Turkey to obtain the harmony between her internal and external policy 
which was so essential for her in present circumstances. I said that I would, 
of course, do all that I could, but I felt it necessary to remind His Excellency 
of the formidable difficulties confronting the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
regard to our own finances, and particularly to the question of exchange. 

4. Dr. Aras then said that, since agreement had been reached with the 
Turkish Military Mission on many heads regarding the armaments which 
Turkey was to obtain in this country, it was vitally important that a begin- 
ning should be made immediately with the delivery of the various items. At 
any moment, His Excellency said, some untoward event might happen in 
Europe, and it was vital for Turkey that her armaments should be shipped 
before rather than after such a happening. He made a most pressing plea 
that nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of delivery at the earliest 
possible moment. 

5. I then asked His Excellency what he thought of the general European 
situation, to which he replied that he thought it quite possible that within a 
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month we might expect some form of proposals from the German Govern- 
ment for a settlement of the present problems. He thought that the German 
Government would put forward some such proposals for propaganda pur- 
poses, for purposes of internal policy, and also as a ballon d’essai. As regards 
the prospects of war, he found it extremely difficult to make any prognostica- 
tion, since, as he put it, Europe was now at the mercy of events rather than of 
intentions. 
Iam, &c., 
HALIFAX 


No. 523 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 10) 


No. 193 [C 11091/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 2, 1939 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship is aware that for some considerable time past the difficulties 
encountered by Polish Customs Inspectors in carrying out their duties have 
been the subject of representations to the Danzig Senate on the part of the 
Polish Commissioner-General. I have the honour to report that these 
difficulties have been brought to a head by measures recently taken by both 
the Poles and the Danzigers. 

2. A translation is transmitted herewith! of a Note sent to the Senate by 
the Polish Representative on July 19 in the early part of which are enumera- 
ted the difficulties encountered by Polish Customs Inspectors arising from 
decrees made by the Danzig Customs Administration. 

3. It will be noted that according to point 3 of the list of these decrees, 
Polish Inspectors are not allowed to supervise the work of the Danzig Customs 
Officials in factories engaged in finishing processes. The last paragraph of 
the Note announces that the Polish Customs Inspector is to be withdrawn 
as from the rst August 1939 from the Amada Unida Margarine factory in 
Danzig and that the Polish Government will thereafter refuse to recognise 
certificates issued by the Danzig Customs Offices for finishing processes in 
connection with the export of fats of this firm to Poland. 

4. So far as I can ascertain the margarine produced by this firm is manu- 
factured partly of home-grown produce and partly from imported material. 
It appears that duty is not paid on the imported material on arrival but on 
completion of the product so that the supervision of Customs officers is 
necessary in order to assess the duty at the time the finished product leaves 
the factory. If the proportion of dutiable material is not officially assessed it 
would appear that the finished product either cannot be sold at all or would 
be subject to an exorbitant duty. 

5. According to the press the Senate has now informed the Commissioner- 
General that they will no longer treat as Customs Inspectors, the Polish offi- 
cials appointed to exercise supervision along the frontier against smuggling. 

1 Not printed. 
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The Assistant Commissioner-General informed me yesterday that a Note 
had been received in this sense on July 31. 

6. The dispute is further complicated by the position with regard to the 
herring industry. As Your Lordship is aware from Danzig despatches No. 
122 E,? of August 25, 1938, and 164 E? of July 7, 1939, the Danzig herring fish- 
ing industry has been organized during the last year by the Danziger Herings- 
fang G.m.b.H. and the Hochsee-Fischerei-Gesellschaft ‘Kormoran’, both of 
which purpose to catch herrings in the North Sea. 

7. According to an Agreement between the Polish Government and the 
Danzig Senate dated August 6, 1934, a quota of 1,250 double centner was 
laid down a year for import into Poland of Danzig herrings caught in the 
Baltic. I understand that at the time of the formation of the Danziger 
Heringsfang G.m.b.H. the Polish Government pointed out that the quota 
was for herrings caught in the Baltic (Ostsecheringe) and indicated their 
readiness to negotiate a separate agreement in respect of herrings caught in 
the North Sea. M. Perkowski informs me that this offer was not taken up by 
the Senate and as a consequence, the import of these herrings into Poland is 
not permissable. 

8. I understand that the Vice-President of the Senate visited the League 
High Commissioner yesterday regarding this matter and I will not fail to 
keep Your Lordship informed of any further developments. Although the 
points in dispute do not in themselves appear to present very great difficulty 
their solution depends to a great extent on a measure of good-will between 
the parties which possibly may not exist. As already reported in my tele- 
gram No. 1033 it has even been hinted that failing a reasonable and prompt 
solution the Danzig frontiers with Germany might be opened. 

9. The progressive limitation of the functions of Polish Customs Inspectors 
which the Senate has sought to impose suggest that this hint may clothe an 
intention partially to solve the Danzig question by something in the nature 
of a Customs Union with Germany. 

10. Copies of this despatch and its enclosure are being sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin and His Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 


I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
? Not printed. 3 No. 503. 
No. 524 
Letter from Mr. Kirkpatrick to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
[C 10598/1110/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1939 


At the end of Sargent’s letter of the 26th July! about a breakdown of the 
loan negotiations he said that there was some idea of increasing the amount 
of export credits to be guaranteed to Poland. 
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We have now consulted the Treasury further about this and they say that 
so long as the offer of the cash credit remains open they would not be willing 
to consider an increase in the export credit guarantees. 

They have since had a frank discussion with Domaniewski and Rucinski.2 
Domaniewski explained that the Poles asked for an increase in the amount 
of export credit guarantees partly because the Air Ministry supplies seemed 
likely to cost more than the £2 millions allocated for them, but mainly 
because they think that an increase in the figure would show that there is 
no ill-feeling and cause a good political effect. They were informed that if 
the Ambassador wrote to the Foreign Secretary recording the promise that 
the Chancellor made that he would consider increasing the export credit 
guarantees if the cash credit fell through, and if the Ambassador said that 
unfortunately all idea of obtaining a cash credit from us had to be dropped, 
but that the Polish Government would welcome an increase in the figure for 
export credit guarantees, then the Chancellor would probably be ready to 
consider the proposal favourably and to agree to increase the figure from 
£8 millions to £10 millions. But if the Polish Government still had hopes of 
obtaining a cash credit, the suggestion made by the Chancellor did not apply 
as he had never indicated that he was both willing to increase the figure to 
£10 millions and to grant a cash credit. They said that they would have to 
report to the Ambassador and obtain instructions. 

The Treasury gathered that the Poles’ real reason for refusing our terms 
for the cash credit was that they think that this would spoil their chances of 
obtaining a clean and unqualified cash credit from the French, of which 
they seem to entertain hopes. 

I. KIRKPATRICK 


2 M. Rucinski was Financial Counsellor at the Polish Embassy in London. 


No. 525 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 3, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 185 Telegraphic [C 10821/335618] 
MOSCOW, August 3, 1939, 2.55 a.m. 

M. Molotov received us this afternoon." 

2. I informed him of the composition of our Military Mission as given in 
your telegram No. 192? and said that they would probably leave at the end 
of this week. M. Molotov said that this would be convenient and that he 
would shortly be in a position to give us the names of Soviet delegation. He 
asked whether our Mission would be furnished with full powers to negotiate. 
I said that I could not answer this question as I have not had to deal with 
military conversations before. In reply to a question from the French 
Ambassador as to procedure for conversations M. Molotov suggested the 
three heads of the delegations might meet to draw up a programme. 


1 This telegram was drafted on August 2. 
2 Not printed. This telegram gave the names of the British members of the Mission. 
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3. M. Molotov then said that he wished to state the views of Soviet 
Government about remarks made by Mr. Butler in House of Commons on 
July 31 which were the subject of a communiqué in Soviet press, (my tele- 
gram No. 1833). Mr. Butler had grossly misrepresented Soviet attitude as 
regards Baltic States. The French Ambassador and myself were certainly 
well aware of what that attitude was and there was indignation in Moscow 
at such misrepresentation. I asked M. Molotov whether he had full text of 
Mr. Butler’s remarks. I had not myself seen it. He replied he had the full 
text from Tass agency. I suggested that much would depend upon the exact 
words used. I was convinced, however, that there had been no intention on 
the part of Mr. Butler to say anything wounding to Soviet Government. In 
fact I was sure that the contrary was the case. 

4. M. Molotov said that Mr. Butler had represented Soviet formula as 
meaning that the Soviet Government wished to infringe the independence 
of Baltic States. Soviet Government on the contrary wished to guarantee 
that independence. He felt bound to draw attention to the fact (which was 
to him quite incomprehensible) that at a time when three Governments 
were trying in circumstances of discretion to discuss question of indirect 
aggression not only did foreign press know all that was happening but 
Soviet view was being misrepresented by official spokesman in London, 
Attitude which Soviet Government had taken up was one which contem- 
plated defence of independence and neutrality of the Baltic States. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Butler and the press Soviet attitude was directed against that 
independence and neutrality. Mr. Butler in developing his remarks had 
also said that the divergence which for this reason existed between the two 
Governments was the real cause of the delay in conversations. This was not 
true. 

5. I repeated that I did not know exactly what Mr. Butler had said or 
what he had been reported as saying. In the course of our conversations we 
had made no such accusation against Soviet Government. What we had 
said was that it was in our view essential to avoid using any word or any 
phrase in the Treaty which would give cause for suspicion in Baltic States or 
give a handle for hostile propaganda against us, and that we had in particular 
to avoid giving the impression that we considered it possible that any parties 
should intervene in internal affairs of other States. This was a danger which 
we felt it essential to avoid. Our objection to Soviet formula was that it 
might be interpreted in this sense by suspicious or hostile opinion. We had 
accepted Soviet Government’s request for inclusion of the term ‘indirect 
aggression’ in the Treaty and when the Soviet Government had further 
pressed for a definition we had felt some hesitation about agreeing, precisely 
because we feared that hostile opinion might interpret definition in the 
wrong sense. I felt sure that this must be what Mr. Butler had in mind, namely 
the importance of not giving cause for suspicion to Baltic States or a handle 
for hostile propaganda. 

6. M. Molotov retorted that effect of Mr. Butler’s statement had been 

3 No. 512. 
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precisely to give a pretext for these false interpretations. Instead of prevent- 
ing them it had provoked them. 

7. I replied that I thought it most likely that Mr. Butler had been speaking 
amid the cut and thrust of debate when it was not always possible to choose 
one’s words with the same precision as in the case of a set speech . . .4 
my general conclusion was that what had happened showed how important 
question of indirect aggression was and how necessary it was to negotiate 
agreement about it soon. Could M. Molotov give us a favourable opinion 
on the formula we had presented to him? M. Molotov said that Mr. Butler 
had not contributed towards settlement of the question. He had himself no 
new proposal to make and he asked whether I had any solution. 

8. I said that His Majesty’s Government had considered the matter again. 
As I had already told M. Molotov His Majesty’s Government thought their 
formula covered all cases that it was legitimate to cover and they could go 
no further. They were however prepared to agree that cases which might 
not be covered by their formula should be made the subject of consultation. 
I then submitted text of our original formula together with additional 
sentence about consultation as approved in your telegram No. 188.5 In text 
of definition I substituted ‘including’ (or as an alternative ‘ought [sic ? or] 
not excluding’) for ‘covering’. M. Potemkin made an oral translation into 
Russian from the French text of draft. 

9. M. Molotov said that additional sentence did not improve the definition. 
Consultation was not sufficient to meet cases which he had in view. French 
Ambassador asked why M. Molotov took this view. M. Molotov replied that 
sentence about consultation did not provide for immediate assistance in 
cases contemplated. He asked M. Naggiar whether he had any fresh pro- 
posal to make. French Ambassador replied that he had made a personal 
suggestion at an earlier meeting but this had not been successful. 

10. I said I understood M. Molotov thought our formula was too narrow 
and did not cover cases which he had in mind. I admitted that technique 
of aggression had recently been developed and was difficult to deal with but 
I thought that if we tried to give too precise a definition we might run the 
risk of excluding (by that very precision) new or unforeseen cases which 
might arise in the future. That was one reason why we thought that con- 
sultation might be useful. 

11. M. Molotov agreed that consultation might sometimes be necessary 
but observed that in cases he had in mind it was a question of giving im- 
mediate assistance. ‘The objection to our new sentence was that it weakened 
the play of the article as regards immediate assistance. The draft definition 
which he had himself submitted did not cover all cases of indirect aggression 
and those which it did not cover might be made subject of consultation. Idea 
of consultation was already present in Article 3. He therefore begged us to 
continue our search for a solution and said that he would do his best to help 
us. He thought that his own draft was a very modest one. It was designed 
to cover at least case of President Hacha and the case of Danzig, this was all 

+ The text is here uncertain. 5 No. 476. 
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that he had set out to do. I replied that our draft of Article 1 covered both 
these cases. M. Molotov observed that President Hacha had accepted 
German demands of his own free will and would not admit that he had acted 
under threat of force. To this I replied that everybody knew that he had 
been acting under threat. As regards Danzig I had been in communication 
with Your Lordship and you had confirmed my impression that the case of 
Danzig was covered by words ‘indirect aggression’ in paragraph 2 of Article 1 
though it might not be covered by words ‘understood as covering the action, 
etc.’ which we had been loosely and incorrectly inclined in our discussions to 
call a definition [? of] indirect aggression. 

12, Mr. Strang then explained on basis of your telegram No, 191° that 
the object of Anglo-French formula (and this seemed to apply equally to 
Soviet draft) was not to cover by a definition all cases of indirect aggression 
to which Article 1 would apply but rather to indicate a class of borderline 
cases falling within the scope of the article. German action in Danzig which 
clearly threatened Polish independence would not be ‘direct aggression’ but 
it would be sort of case to which term ‘indirect aggression’ could properly 
apply even though it might not be covered by either Anglo-French or Soviet 
definitions as at present drafted. It was for this reason that we had suggested 
using word ‘including’ rather than word ‘covering’ in our formula. M. 
Molotov said that if this was so there was all the more reason for amending 
Anglo-French formula in order to make its sense clear. It might be useful to 
try to find the necessary words. 

13. I observed that our formula covered not only the case of the victim 
who resisted or protested but also victim who not only did not protest but 
pretended to act willingly even though it was clear that he was acting under 
threat of force. 

14. The French Ambassador reverted to M. Molotov’s question whether 
he had any further suggestion to make. He could only speak personally but 
if he were free to make a suggestion it would be either that attempt to define 
indirect aggression should be abandoned altogether, leaving words ‘indirect 
aggression’ as they stood in Article 1 or that we should give a number of 
examples in the Protocol of cases to which term ‘indirect aggression’ would 
apply. 

de French Ambassador asked whether M. Molotov would give us results 
of his study of the various formulae. The two Governments had done their 
best and had made a fresh suggestion. M. Molotov replied that he had as 
yet no concrete proposal to make. If he should later on have anything to 
suggest he would let us know. 

16. In reply to a question by Mr. Strang whether it was now quite clear 
what was the nature of the difference between the three Governments, M. 
Molotov said that he thought words ‘under threat of force’ unduly restricted 
the scope of Anglo-French definition. He recalled that Soviet Government 
had originally proposed a formula which His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government had rejected proposing a counter-formula of their 

© No. 497. 
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own. Soviet Government had then tried their hand at a further draft. The 
views of the Soviet Government were clearly expressed in terms of that draft. 

17. I said that we saw great danger in the use of words ‘without any such 
threat’ in Soviet formula. They would arouse suspicions in Eastern States 
and give a handle to hostile propaganda. There was also the danger that if 
we claimed to invoke the Treaty in respect of action freely taken by indepen- 
dent States we should give the impression of wishing to interfere in their 
internal affairs. 

18. M. Molotov repeated that in his view case of President Hacha was not 
covered by Anglo-French formula. I repeated the conviction of His Majesty’s 
Government that it was. If it was for this reason alone that he wished to 
insert the words ‘without any such threat’ I begged him not to overlook the 
danger which I had already pointed out to him of using these words. Our 
point was not that we thought Soviet Government wished to interfere with 
internal affairs of third States but that other Governments would proclaim 
that this was what the Treaty meant. 

19. M. Molotov again asked why, if that were so, Mr. Butler himself had 
placed this interpretation on Soviet formula. I repeated that I could not 
admit Mr. Butler had given this as his own interpretation. I believed that 
what he had tried to do was to show that Soviet formula was capable of this 
interpretation. 

20. M. Molotov was a different man from what he had been at our last 
interview and I feel our negotiations have received severe set-back. 


No. 526 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 59 Telegraphic [R 6236/661/67] 


ISTANBUL, August 3, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 38.1 

Many thanks for this. I had been on the point of telegraphing expressing 
my increasing anxiety at the continued absence of progress both as regards 
definite agreement and financial and economic points. 

2. I still feel that I should let you know that there exists here a feeling of 
disappointment and disillusionment which is growing and is harmful. 

3. It was on July 22 that, as instructed in your telegram No. 13? I assured 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs that you were doing everything possible to 
avoid delay. As regards financial and economic points my telegram No. 233 
of July 18 showed that the Turkish Government hoped for an early reply. 

4. I expect to go to Angora some time next week but the Minister for 

1 No. 514. 

2 No. 365. 

3 Not printed. This telegram dealt with detailed points connected with the Anglo- 
Turkish financial proposals and Anglo-Turkish trade. 
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Foreign Affairs is away in first days of the week. I think it most important 
when I see him that I should be able to make some further communication 
to him for two reasons: (1) If I can tell him something about the present 
stage of progress it will serve to counteract the feeling which I have referred 
to above and (2) because I think . . .4 advanced in paragraph 3 of my tele- 
gram No. 165 applies to future negotiations in general. It seems important 
to avoid creating the impression that we and the French have reached a cut 
and dried decision which we are presenting to the Turks. Turkish inter- 
pretation of the word tripartite will clearly be that they are consulted all 
along the line on equal terms. If therefore I can tell the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs anything next week, even the substance of your telegram No. 38, it 
would be better than saying nothing. 

5. What I am most afraid of is that further delay both as regards Definite 
[sic? definitive] Agreement and financial and economic questions will create 
the impression that now that we have just got the Turks publicly committed 
to our side we intend to do as little as possible for them in return, or that we 
have not the ability to provide them with the assistance which they require. 
There is also German propaganda to be considered. 

6. I am greatly encouraged by your telegram but I feel it my duty to put 
these considerations before you which are causing me considerable anxiety. 

4 The text is here uncertain. s No. 330. 


No. 527 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 3, 7.45 p.m.) 
No. 188 Telegraphic [C 10886/3356/18] 
moscow, August 3, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 185.1 

I think we may take it that M. Molotov will not volunteer any new pro- 
posal in the near future so that unless we make a fresh approach to him there 
will be a pause in the political conversations. If it is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to maintain the stiffer line indicated in your telegram No. 187? 
we should, I assume, stand on our present position and make no new pro- 
posal for the time being. Such a pause in the conversations at the present 
stage would do no harm since it would give time for the squall about Mr. 
Butler’s speech to blow over and for the Military Missions to arrive and start 
their work. In that event it might be useful for Mr. Strang to return and 
report and return again. 

2. When the time comes to make a fresh approach to M. Molotov I would 
suggest for your consideration that it might be on the following lines. He 
has told us (paragraph 11 of my telegram No. 185) that the purpose of his 
formula about indirect aggression is merely to make sure that cases such as 
Czecho-Slovakia and Danzig would be covered. We are all agreed that 
such cases ought to be covered. He thinks our formula does not cover 


1 No. 525. 2 No. 474. 
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Czecho-Slovakia; we think that it does. We consider his formula to be too 
widely drawn and to be capable of sinister interpretation; and it is clear that 
neither his formula nor ours is drafted so as to cover Danzig. We might 
therefore take him at his word and cite the cases of Czecho-Slovakia and 
Danzig as examples in the proposed formula about indirect aggression which 
would now be put into the unpublished protocol and not into Article 1. 
This would be in line with personal suggestion made by the French Ambas- 
sador (paragraph 14 of my telegram No. 185). 
3. Formula might accordingly be on something like the following lines: 

‘It is agreed between the three contracting Governments that the term 

“indirect aggression” in paragraph 2 of Article 1 is to be understood as 
including, for example, such cases as the following: 

(a) action by a Power which clearly threatens, directly or indirectly, 
the independence of another State in circumstances such as those 
that would attend a threat to the independence of Poland, resisted 
by Poland, resulting from developments in the Free City of Danzig; 

(b) action accepted by a State, in the interests of another Power, in- 
volving the abandonment by that State of its independence or 
neutrality, in circumstances such as those that attended such action 
on the part of the Government of Czecho-Slovakia in March 1939.’ 

4. If His Majesty’s Government prefer not to commit themselves at the 
present stage to any departure from the existing Anglo-French formula, an 
alternative course would be for the French Ambassador to be instructed 
now to try the above formula on M. Molotov, with authority of the French 
Government; and for myself to take the line that I should be glad to report 
M. Molotov’s reaction to Your Lordship. We must assume that the Soviet 
Government knows that it is His Majesty’s Government who are standing 
out on the question of indirect aggression and that the French Government 
would be willing to accept the Soviet formula, so that the fact that the 
French Ambassador and I would be taking different lines would not neces- 
sarily be open to objection. 

5. French Ambassador sees no objection to the terms of the formula 
given above. 


No. 528 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [C 10894/3356/18] 
Moscow, August 3, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 192.! 

My French colleague and I consider it important that Service Attachés 
should take part (? in all)? military conversations. 

2. He is suggesting to his Government that we should notify the Soviet 
Government that our Service Attachés will naturally take part. 


1 Not printed. See No. 525, note 2. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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3. I am inclined to think that, in order to forestall the possible objections 
by the Soviet Government, Attachés should be officially appointed members 
of the Mission. 


No. 529 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [C 10912/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 3, 1939, 8.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 103.1 

In requesting intervention of High Commissioner in this matter on August 1 
Gauleiter said he would open East Prussian frontier if it were not settled 
by August 8. Although High Commissioner regards this more as a threat 
than as a definite ultimatum he is doing his utmost to secure an agreement 
and has already seen the Polish Representative and President and Vice- 
President of Senate. 

2. M. Chodacki has gone to Warsaw today to consult with M. Beck. On 
his return High Commissioner hopes to arrange meeting between him and 
President of the Senate, possibly tomorrow. 

3. I understand Gauleiter has asked for an interview with the Chancellor 
and may leave for Bavaria on Saturday.? In view of Gauleiter’s well-known 
impetuosity, I am informed this move is unwelcome even in official quarters 
here since his presentation of the case is liable to be inaccurate. 

4. View generally held here is that this regrettable disagreement has arisen 
rather as a result of ill-timed action by Poland than in the course of any 
manceuvre for a Customs Union with Germany, but that it might be used 
for that end. 

5. High Commissioner hopes to guide discussions towards the correct 
observation of rights and obligations laid down by Treaty and is hopeful of 
reaching some basis of agreement by Tuesday; a valuable point would be 
the settlement of an agreed number of Polish Customs Inspectors. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 503. 2 August 5. 


No. 530 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [C 10821/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 185.1 


The Prime Minister made the following references to the question of 
indirect aggression in reply to Sir A. Sinclair and Mr. Dalton in the debate 


on July 31: 
‘Of course, there is no secret about the fact that the Soviet Government 
and the British and French Governments combined have not hitherto been 
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able to agree upon a definition satisfactory to all parties of the term “indirect 
aggression”, although all three of us realise that indirect aggression may be 
just as dangerous as direct aggression, and all three of us desire to find 
a satisfactory method of providing against it. At the same time we are 
extremely anxious not even to appear to be desirous of encroaching upon the 
independence of other States. And if we have not agreed so far with the 
Soviet Government upon this definition of indirect aggression, it is because 
the formula which they favoured appeared to us to carry that precise significa- 
tion”? 

2. In winding up the debate Mr. Butler also referred to this question in 
the following terms: 

‘We have proceeded with the utmost vigour to discuss with Russia our 
outstanding difficulties, and the main question has been whether we should 
encroach on the independence of the Baltic States. We are in agreement 
with Sir A. Sinclair that we should not do so, and the difficulty of reaching 
a formula on this point is one of the main reasons why there has been delay 
in these negotiations.’3 

3. In commenting upon the Moscow broadcast of August 1,4 “The Times’ 
pointed out this morning that, perhaps through a mis-hearing, there appeared 
to have been some misunderstanding of Mr. Butler’s actual words. 


2 See No. 512, note 3. 3 See No. 512, note 2. 
+ This broadcast was to the same effect as the Tass communiqué reported in No. 512. 


No. 531 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 587 Telegraphic [R 6239/399/22] 
ROME, August 3, 1939, 10.25 p.m. 

Count Ciano told me this evening that he remained optimistic about the 
European situation and about there not being a war. So far he claimed his 
optimism had been justified. Italy certainly did not want a war and he 
believed United Kingdom did not wish for one either. 

2. I said I much hoped he would continue to be right. He was certainly 
right in thinking that United Kingdom did not desire war. I reminded him 
that on a previous occasion I had told him that in my belief Italian policy 
sought to avoid a general war and to my knowledge that of His Majesty’s 
Government certainly did; though evidently there was a divergence of 
method.! 

3. Speaking quite personally I said I much hoped that ifa grave emergency 
arose in Europe we should be able to make contact with the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

4. He said that he was going to remain on in Rome and on any occasion 
would always be glad to see me. 

5. His Excellency’s general attitude was again personally very friendly. 

1 See No. 228. 
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No. 532 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 588 Telegraphic [J 3041/21/16] 
ROME, August 3, 1939, 10.25 p.m. 

Count Ciano asked me whether it was true as he had seen in the press that 
a number of Indian troops had been sent to Egypt. 

2. I said that it was true and that due notice had been given in accordance 
with the Anglo-Italian Treaty to Italian Embassy in London or to Italian 
Military Attaché. 

3. At his request I am sending him a copy of the enclosure in your des- 
patch No, 1076." 

4. He asked how many troops were being sent: I said that I had heard 
about ten thousand but was not sure. 

5. He said that he would be glad to have details: Signor Mussolini was 
evidently concerned and had instructed him by telephone to make enquiries. 

6. He further asked for what purpose these troops were being sent. 

7. I replied that [sic] in order to strengthen the forces in Egypt (I thought 
it better not to say in the absence of your instructions that the King of Egypt 
had asked for British reinforcements and had expressed a preference for 
Indian troops). 

8. Count Ciano said that Italy would . . .2 send reinforcements to Libya. 
I said that she had done so in the past and asked whether this was a state- 
ment he wished me to make to you. 

9. He said that he would first like further information which would duly 
be considered; but Italian Government must of course consider them- 
selves free to send reinforcements to Libya if they considered new situation 
demanded it. 

10. I beg you to inform me whether you wish me to give Count Ciano 
more detailed information about the numbers and purpose of reinforcements 
sent to Egypt. 

Repeated to Cairo. 

* Not printed. This despatch enclosed a copy of an official notification to the Italian 
Embassy in London, in accordance with the terms of the Anglo-Italian Agreement of 1938, 


of the forthcoming movement of certain British forces from India to Egypt. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 533 
Record of a Conversation between Sir H. Wilson and the German Ambassador 
on August 3, 1939! 
[C 10959/15/18] 
It was von Dirksen who came, not Kordt.? This did not altogether sur- 
prise me and I concluded that it had been thought wiser for Number One 


' This record was communicated to the Secretary of State by Sir H. Wilson. 

2 Herr Kordt had asked Mr. Butler on August 2 if he could sce some authoritative 
person before returning to Germany. The Prime Minister was consulted and it was 
arranged that Herr Kordt should call on Sir H. Wilson. Lord Halifax was informed. 
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to come rather than Number Two. My impression was strengthened by 
what von Dirksen said as to the knowledge he had of Wohltat’s conversations 
here, the details of which had evidently been reported to von Dirksen at the 
time. He said he had not seen any written report by Wohltat but it was 
clear to him from messages which had reached him from Berlin that there 
had been such a report and enquiries which had been addressed to him by 
Ribbentrop and then (apparently independently) by Weizsäcker had led 
him to conclude that Wohltat’s information had aroused considerable 
interest. He said he had no doubt that the interest was shared by Hitler, 
Von Dirksen was expecting to receive instructions this evening or tomorrow 
morning to the effect that Kordt was to proceed to Berlin; he himself was 
due to go to Berlin next week. In the meantime, he wanted to try to clear 
his own mind as to the line which Kordt could take (and perhaps he himself 
later) as to the future. This gave me the opportunity to remind him (and he 
admitted that Wohltat had so reported to him) that my conversation with 
Wohltat had followed precisely the lines of the speeches of the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary in respect of the two phases of the Government’s 
policy and that the second phase was dependent entirely upon the pre- 
restoration of the confidence that had been shattered in March. Von 
Dirksen here interposed to say that they also rather felt a lack of confidence 
owing to the fact that what they called our encirclement policy was still 
continuing; he illustrated this by referring to the Ironside Mission, to our 
arrangements for financial assistance for Poland, to the Moscow talks and 
to the Military Mission to Moscow. He said that they might find it rather 
hard to subscribe to a declaration of non-aggression at a time when we 
appeared to be intensifying the policy that they regarded as directed against 
them. I said that there was no inconsistency in our attitude; all our commit- 
ments were entirely defensive and if it was once made clear by the German 
Government that there was henceforth to be no aggression on their part, the 
policy of guarantees to potential victims ipso facto became inoperative. 
Referring to the question of the restoration of confidence, I asked von 
Dirksen whether he had anything in mind to propose as to what the German 
Chancellor would be prepared to do to justify to public opinion here any 
action that might be taken to relax the tension; he was aware of the very 
militant character of public opinion at the moment and he would know 
that is was quite out of the question for the Government to think of any 
general discussions until steps had been taken of a kind that would not merely 
alter public opinion but be acceptable to public opinion as justifiable in 
what would then be changed circumstances. I said that possible action by 
the Führer was of two kinds. The first would be negative in character, that 
is to say, relaxation of mobilisation; no demonstrations of the kind anticipated 
according to reports that had been received; abatement of the press attacks; 
the substitution of a pacific tone for the sort of speeches that are being made; 
patience over Danzig. With regard to positive action, would the Führer be 
inclined to utilise the opportunity now open to him (if the Parteitag at 
Nuremberg is to be a Peace Rally as we had been informed, it would be 
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a suitable opportunity) to say that he is determined to take a statesmanlike 
line and to announce that, having created a strong Germany, he is now ready 
to give a lead to Europe designed to substitute harmony and security for the 
present state of friction and apprehension? Could von Dirksen suggest any- 
thing concrete in this direction? 

His first reply was to say that Danzig stands in the way of such a declara- 
tion, but he agreed subsequently that Danzig might well come into something 
of wider scope. He thought, however, that Hitler would find it difficult to 
make a declaration of this kind unless he had something on the other side. 
I had pointed out that Hitler was in complete control of the situation; that 
he had no critics to meet; no Opposition press to consider; and that he was 
therefore in a better position to take the lead than anybody else. We were 
in a vicious circle. If the German Government wished to work towards a 
different state of affairs, Hitler was in a position to cut the circle and he could 
do so without fear of criticism. We were not in that position and it must be 
understood that, in any case, we felt no such anxiety for an understanding 
as would justify us in ourselves moving. 

Von Dirksen did not seem able to suggest anything concrete and I there- 
fore asked him whether he thought that at Nuremberg or elsewhere Hitler 
would be prepared to take a statesmanlike line and, as proof of his intentions, 
declare that he had decided to set up some form of autonomy or home rule 
for Bohemia and Moravia. Von Dirksen said that the question what to do 
about these two places was necessarily rather delicate and although I pointed 
out that there would be various ways in which the affairs and interests of 
Germany could be dealt with in any such scheme, he thought that it was 
unlikely that the German Chancellor would feel disposed to go as far as this. 
He added, however, that he thought that if on the British side Hitler felt 
that there was a willingness to come in due course to an agreement, Hitler 
might take a different view. He might, for example, be willing to make such 
a declaration if, as a result of preliminary work, he felt that there was a 
real prospect of a bona fide discussion wide enough in scope to cover all the 
points raised by either side. Was it possible to frame an agenda and a pro- 
gramme that would include points that interested him and was it possible, 
without of course trying to get an actual agreement, to show that there were 
reasonable prospects of progress being made? 

At this point I raised again the question whether, if Hitler did not feel 
able to make some pronouncement on a grand scale, he would nevertheless 
take steps to see that nothing was done in the meantime to make the position 
worse, If he is in earnest in wishing that a discussion should take place, he 
must surely see the necessity of not doing anything in the meantime that 
would be inconsistent. It was no use saying that he could not control the 
situation. It might be, as von Dirksen had pointed out, that Hitler would 
be unable at the present moment to countermand the orders that had been 
given for the forthcoming manceuvres, but it must be clear to everybody 
that he could, without any difficulty whatever, so arrange matters that these 
manceuvres did not include the massing of troops on the Polish or any other 
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frontier and that there were no demonstrations, flag-wagging, aircraft etc. | 
of the kind of which we had had some warning. It was useless to expect that 
anyone would go on arranging an agenda or bothering about Wohltat’s 
‘frame-work’ if German troops were marching up and down the Polish 
frontier. 

At this point, von Dirksen referred to the fact that the Poles had large 
numbers of men mobilised. It might be that they had not as many as the 
expected German two millions, but they had a very large number. I said 
that I had no reason to suppose that the Polish numbers had been increased 
and that nobody in his senses would believe that the Polish Army was 
mobilised for the purpose of attacking Germany. His answer to this was that, 
in present circumstances, others might come in, to which I replied that he 
was very well acquainted with the terms of our guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania, that they were purely defensive, operating only in the event of 
an aggressive attack upon the countries concerned. Only Hitler has it in his 
power to aggress. 

Von Dirksen said what he wanted to do was to see what help he or Kordt 
might give towards the furtherance of discussion if we felt that conditions 
existed that would make it worth while for such a discussion to take place. 
I said that the answer to this question rested solely with the German Govern- 
ment. There seemed to be three propositions which he and Kordt might 
keep in their minds: 

1. What instructions has the Führer given as to the follow-up of Wohltat’s 

report? 
What are the next steps which the German Government think should 
be taken? 

2. What will the German Chancellor do to prevent the position from 
becoming worse during the next few weeks? 

Will he so arrange the events during these weeks that they are non- 
provocative? 

3. Assuming an agenda and programme to have been worked out, what 
will the German Chancellor do to show his determination to give the 
lead in creating a suitable atmosphere so that the agenda and pro- 
gramme may be discussed with due prospect of success? 

H: J W. 


No. 534 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) 
No. 399 [R 6268/1716/37] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1939 

Sir, 
The Roumanian Minister came to see me today in order, he said, to 
obtain my views on the international situation before leaving for Roumania. 
2. I first gave M. Tilea some account of the recent visit to this country of 
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Prince Paul of Yugoslavia.' I was, I said, satisfied that Prince Paul had not 
entered upon any engagements while in Berlin. I had found him concerned 
to achieve the greatest possible measure of unity between the countries of 
South-Eastern Europe. He was anxious to improve relations between Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary and Roumania, by means either of two inter-connected 
bilateral pacts or of a three-Power pact. He had expressed the hope that we 
would use our influence to bring Hungary and Roumania closer together, 
and we had undertaken to speak to the Hungarians in this sense. I told 
M. Tilea in this connexion that I was disturbed by the Hungarian-Rouma- 
nian frontier incidents reported in the press and also by the press campaign 
against Hungary which M. Gafencu seemed to have encouraged.? He replied 
that the incidents to which I referred were of very slight importance and had 
been given exaggerated significance by the Hungarians. The fact that the 
Hungarian Government had shown readiness to negotiate was sufficient 
proof that no really serious developments need be expected. As regards my 
suggestion that M. Gafencu had started a press campaign against Hungary, 
M. Tilea denied this, assuring me that the campaign had, in fact, been 
started by the Hungarians and that his own Government had merely defended 
themselves. It was, he said, the work of Count Csaky, of whose recent 
evolution he took a very gloomy view. 

3. I told the Minister that I had found Prince Paul deeply convinced of 
the importance of including Bulgaria in any movement for Balkan unity. 
M. Tilea enquired whether Prince Paul had undertaken to do what he could 
to keep Bulgaria neutral. I replied that he had given me the most emphatic 
assurances on this point and that I was entirely satisfied with his attitude. 

4. Turning to the question of the Dobrudja, I assured the Minister that I 
fully appreciated the present difficulties of M. Gafencu in this respect. It 
seemed to me, however, that if the existing relations between Roumania and 
Bulgaria could be improved a settlement of this specific question might no 
longer prove an insuperable difficulty; and this view, I had found, was 
shared by M. Moshanov with whom I had raised the point on the occasion 
of his recent visit to London. M. Tilea replied that if the Roumanian Govern- 
ment were convinced that the Bulgarians were genuinely well disposed, 
something might well be arranged with regard to the Dobrudja. To him 
the most obvious solution seemed an exchange of populations, the Rouma- 
nian minority in Bulgaria being approximately equal to the Bulgarian 
minority in the Dobrudja. In reply I urged once more upon M. Tilea the 
importance of aiming at friendly relations with both Hungary and Bulgaria 
and, in general, of keeping the situation fluid. 

5. M. Tilea next asked me whether I had anything to tell him about our 
negotiations with the Soviet Government. I said that there was little to 
report. Our principal difficulty was to find a definition of indirect aggression 
which would meet the requirements of all concerned without opening the 
door for encroachment on the independence of third States. M. Tilea said he 
appreciated the difficulties which we were meeting; Roumania also had a 

1 See No. 393. 2 See Nos. 266 and 291. 3 See No. 393, note 3. 
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Treaty with the Soviet Union.+ Turning to the forthcoming departure of 
the Military Mission, I said that this step had been taken in the hope of 
allaying the suspicions which the Soviet Government seemed to have of our 
intentions. I myself had not been enamoured of this move, but it seemed to 
offer the best chance of making progress. After suggesting that, if we were 
anxious to conclude an agreement, it was perhaps a mistake to run after the 
Russians too much at the present stage, as certain Members of Parliament 
would like to see us do, the Minister turned to the position of third Powers 
in regard to the proposed agreement. Roumania and Poland, for instance, 
while welcoming guarantees from France and Great Britain, were a great 
deal less anxious to be guaranteed by the Soviet Union. I did my best to 
reassure M. Tilea, saying that we always kept in mind the interests of Rou- 
mania and of the other countries concerned, and that we should continue to 
do so. If it was necessary to have a precise statement of the eventualities in 
which the Treaty would come into play and of the Powers concerned, it 
would, I hoped, be kept separate from the rest of the agreement and in no 
case published. I added that in my opinion the Northern States had adopted 
a somewhat unreasonable attitude with regard to this aspect of the matter. 
Finally M. Tilea asked anxiously whether Bessarabia had been mentioned, 
and I was able to reassure him on this point. 

6. The Minister next asked for my views on the question of Danzig, and 
suggested that recent reports showed that Danzig had now been militarised 
and that the Statute had thus, in effect, already been changed. What did 
we make of the situation and of the attitude of Poland? I said that it was 
hard to form any opinion. The Poles were in a difficult position. I did not 
think that the Germans would attempt a military occupation in any ordinary 
fashion of Danzig and the Corridor, for they clearly knew what the con- 
sequences of such a move would be. They were more likely to engineer a 
coup from inside with the object of making the Poles appear in the role of 
aggressors. I thought Colonel Beck was too clever to be caught by such a 
manoeuvre. He and Marshal Smigly-Rydz had always maintained that the 
Polish reaction would be proportionate to the actions of the Nazis, and recent 
events seemed to bear this out. Our own interest in the question of Danzig 
was two-fold: first, in a somewhat diminishing degree as Rapporteur of the 
Committee of Three, and, secondly, in respect of our guarantee to Poland. 
We had always taken the line that we were not so directly interested in the 
Free City itself but only in the reactions that events there might have upon the 
independence of Poland. In reply to a suggestion by M. Tilea that we had, 
in effect, given the Poles carte blanche, I said that this was not the case. We 
had only bound ourselves to come to the assistance of Poland if Polish 
independence were clearly threatened; we were in continual and close 
consultation with the Polish Government, and were thus in a position to 
exercise a restraining influence, if necessary. 

7. I next enquired of M. Tilea what progress was being made with the 

+ The reference appears to be to the Convention for the Definition of Aggression of 1933. 
See No. 137, note 2. 
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negotiations for a Polish-Roumanian Treaty, about which M. Gafencu had 
spoken to us in April.s M. Tilea replied that Colonel Beck had not made a 
single move in this direction. His own view was that the Poles were endea- 
vouring to come to terms with the Hungarians and did not want to put the 
latter off by giving the impression that they were in league with their 
adversaries. 

8. To an enquiry as to what he thought of the present state of the mind of 
the Hungarians, the Minister replied that he thought that National Socialism 
was making most alarming progress in Hungary. The local National 
Socialists were making use of the question of land reform in order to increase 
their influence in the country, and had nearly reached a point where they 
were, in fact, in a position to overthrow the Government from one day to 
another. This state of affairs constituted a grave danger for Roumania and 
Poland. The Roumanians had warned Hungary and had found the Regent 
and the Prime Minister (but not, apparently, the Minister for Foreign Affairs) 
alive to the danger and anxious to stave it off, but with no plan of action. 
In this connexion M. Tilea observed that the Roumanians had their own 
troubles of this kind. The leader of the local German minority, M. Fabricius, 
had recently taken to calling himself Landesführer. He had accordingly 
been sent for and told this must cease, and after a short absence from Rou- 
mania, during which he had no doubt proceeded to Berlin to obtain instruc- 
tions, he had duly ceased to use the title. 

9. M. Tilea next enquired what news we had from Berlin, and, in particu- 
lar, what news we had of Herr Hitler’s state of mind. In response to my sug- 
gestion that the Germans no longer had any doubt of what our attitude 
would be in case of further aggression, M. Tilea said that this was no doubt 
the case, but that his experience was that most of the Germans whom he 
met were still at pains to emphasise the importance of convincing Hitler of 
the seriousness of our intentions. This anxiety on their part seemed to 
indicate that Hitler was not so convinced. The Führer seemed to have a 
number of personal friends in this country, Would it not be possible for one 
of them to convey the necessary warning direct? Meanwhile, it was rumoured 
that Herr Dietrich, head of the Press Department, had the Fihrer’s ear, 
This was all to the good, as Herr Dietrich had the reputation of being a 
reasonable man. 

10. In conclusion, having thanked me personally for the help with her 
rearmament which Roumania had received from this country, M. Tilea 
raised the question of further assistance for Roumania. To this I replied that 
I was afraid that for the time being he must be satisfied with what he had 
just been given. He must remember that we had many other claims on our 
generosity and that the fact that sterling was a free currency, and therefore 
subject to strain from withdrawals of capital, necessarily limited the extent 
to which His Majesty’s Government could grant credits. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 278. 
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No. 535 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 10) 


No. 195 [C r1092/54/18] 


My Lord DANZIG, August 3, 1939 


I have the honour to report that evidence of the continued importation 
of infantry equipment is seen in the larger proportion of rifles carried by 
detachments of auxiliary police, the appearance of what look like Lewis 
guns, steel helmets and new transport harness. Stories are heard of the 
arrival of 105 mm. guns and the training of cavalry, but though parties of 
mounted police have been seen, they have been few in number, and reliable 
evidence of heavy guns or other military equipment is lacking. It is generally 
believed however that the Schichau Werft is being used as a store for heavy 
material. 

2. I am able to confirm that the frontier districts in the neighbourhood of 
Zoppot are closed to the general public. What look like working parties of 
the auxiliary police in fatigue dress are often seen, and it is a fair conclusion 
that the trench systems which were probably begun some time ago are 
being improved. 

3. It seems probable that the auxiliary police are being increased in 
number. Several schools are occupied by them but though it is said that 
school holidays will be prolonged pending the completion of the new barracks 
at Matzkau, this is not the case with some of the occupied schools, which 
are reopening on August 7. 

4. These barracks are the subject of speculation. It is thought that it 
may be intended in future to conduct the military training of Danzigers on 
Danzig territory instead of in the Reich as hitherto, and to use the new 
barracks for these contingents. Alternatively they are thought to be destined 
for troops from the Reich. In point of fact the Langfuhr barracks are over- 
crowded, and accommodation of men in schools is inconvenient, so that it 
is logical to suppose that at any rate part of the néw quarters will be utilised 
by troops already existing. 

5. It has been brought to my notice that unusually large supplies of petrol 
have been imported recently. The following ships have been noted in the 
press as entering with petrol (gasül) : 


Ship Nationality Tonnage From 
July 14 Hoegh Scout Norwegian 5983 Rotterdam 
22 Oder German gil Hamburg 
27 Senator ss 685 5 


These large shipments might possibly be explained by retentions of Polish 
oil for storage for defence. 

6. The shortage of labour has increased. The British s.s. ‘Baltrover’ which 
yesterday required 16 men to work cargo could only obtain g. She had to 
leave some cargo behind. I understand that ships have recently been delayed 
for two or three days through lack of labour. 
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7. The Elbing road which was to have been reopened on August 1 will 
remain closed until August 10. 

8. Sir Howard Kennard’s telegram from Warsaw No. 89 Saving! of 
August 1 quotes certain estimates of military preparations in Danzig given 
by the ‘Gazeta Polska’. The particulars given in paragraph 2 of the telegram 
correspond fairly well with the information I have been able to obtain, but 
I should say that they are on the low side. As regards paragraph 4, I have 
not been able to confirm the presence of heavy guns or of more than eight 
large anti-aircraft guns though small weapons for use against low flying craft 
have been seen. ‘The pontoon bridge referred to in paragraph 5 is not yet 
visible.? 

9. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at Berlin and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 
t Not printed. This telegram summarized an article in the ‘Gazeta Polska’ of July 31. 


2 The ‘Gazeta Polska’ alleged that a pontoon bridge was being constructed near Käse- 
mark, 


No. 536 
Letter from Mr. Chamberlain to M. Daladier 


[R 6343/7/22] 
10 DOWNING ST., August 3, 1939 
My dear Président du Conseil, 

I am very grateful to you for the cordial and frank terms in which on 
July 24' you replied to my letter of July 13? on the subject of Italo-French 
relations. 

The arguments with which you sustain your point of view are powerful 
ones and I appreciate the fact that during the past nine months you have 
taken at Rome through M. Frangois-Poncet the initiatives enumerated in 
your letter in the hopes of resolving the deadlock in France’s relations with 
Italy. That your initiative should have failed to produce precise results is a 
matter for profound regret. 

I find myself in general agreement with your analysis of the psychological 
factors in the problem and am disposed to agree that, in the changes which 
have recently come over the European situation, the time for resuming your 
initiatives is no longer opportune. Our mutual relations, however, are so 
close that I feel sure you would not take it amiss should I approach you again 
on the matter, if at some future date I had reason to believe that the general 
or particular circumstances of the moment were favourable. 

Believe me, 
With kindest remembrances, 
Yours sincerely, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
t See No. 428. 2 No. 317. 
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No. 537 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 


[C 9997/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1939 


I send you notes of two conversations I have had with the High Commis- 
sioners of Australia and South Africa about Danzig. They are, I think, self- 
explanatory. 

In the light of Mussolini’s discouraging reply on the 7th July! to the Prime 
Minister’s message,* do you think that it would be either useful or safe for 
you to raise the matter again with Ciano on the lines suggested by the 
High Commissioners? 

The violent campaign of abuse which the Italian Government have 
recently launched against this country in their press, and with which you 
deal in your despatch No. 636,3 is of course, another factor to be taken into 
account in deciding whether the moment is suitable for any further exchange 
of the kind. 

If, however, you think that it would do no harm and that it might do some 
good to revert to the Danzig question, a convenient way of doing so would 
be for you to take the opportunity at one of your friendly conversations with 
Ciano to refer casually ‘on your own’ to Danzig, and to say something on 
the lines suggested by the High Commissioners. 

You will, of course, be as alive as I am to the danger of allowing any idea 
to fall into the German or Italian mind that we are in any way weakening 
in our attitude of support to Poland. I would not, therefore, wish you to say 
anything to Ciano unless you felt quite easy in your mind on this score also. 

If you decide in favour of further action, I am prepared that you should 
go ahead without further reference to me. 

HALIFAX 

1 See No. 261. 2 See No. 234. 3 Not printed. 


EncLosuRe 1 IN No. 537 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1939 

The High Commissioners for Australia and South Africa asked to see me 
this afternoon, in order to develop an idea that Mr. te Water had only men- 
tioned when I met the High Commissioners last night. 

It concerned Danzig. They recognised that it was probably impossible 
to expect any negotiations to be initiated at the present time between Ger- 
many and Poland, and, therefore, no solution by joint discussion was at 
present to be expected. On the other hand, it had been made quite clear 
that an attempt to impose a unilateral solution would in all probability 
mean a European war. Mr. te Water was very apprehensive that time was 
not necessarily our friend in this matter, unless it was wisely used, and the 
only possible course of action that presented itself to his mind was that 
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positive steps should be taken to recommend both to Germany and to 
Poland the desirability of restoring the status quo in Danzig for a period during 
which the temperature might abate. 

Mr. Bruce associated himself with this idea and added to it the suggestion 
that it should be put to Signor Mussolini. He thought that it would be a 
great pity to allow the contact that had recently been established on this 
subject by the Ambassador with Signor Mussolini to run into the sand, and 
he was in favour of our making a further communication to Signor Mussolini 
on the peg provided by the last conversation, somewhat in this sense. It 
might be intimated to him that the Prime Minister felt very strongly that the 
problem of Danzig in itself should be found capable of solution, but the fact 
had to be faced that there were immense difficulties at present in the way of 
making an approach to any solution that, to be a solution at all, must be 
acceptable to both sides, and that, if the question was allowed to develop, it 
would almost certainly, as Signor Mussolini had himself recognised, lead to 
a position in which Italy and Great Britain would be on opposite sides in a 
war. If, therefore, an immediate solution was not practical politics, was it 
not possible for His Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government to 
exchange views about the possibility of getting both parties to the Danzig 
difficulty to postpone bringing these questions to issue in the present un- 
favourable atmosphere? 

Mr. Bruce’s idea, in short, was that an attempt should be made to get 
Signor Mussolini to associate himself with the plan of securing a temporary 
détente, in order to permit the possibility of negotiations later. Mr. Bruce 
was himself favourably disposed to making an attempt to sketch to Signor 
Mussolini what might seem to us, in happier circumstances, the line of a 
possible settlement but, if this was thought too dangerous, he would be well 
content if we could find means of pressing upon Signor Mussolini the impor- 
tance of finding the way to get the Danzig question out of the limelight on 
the tacit understanding on both sides that such détente should not prejudice 
the position of the claims of either. Such procedure seemed to him and to 
Mr. te Water to offer the best hope of avoiding ugly developments without 
imposing on either party any loss of face. 

I promised the High Commissioners that I should give what they had said 
very careful consideration and would take an opportunity of bringing it to 
the notice of the Prime Minister. 


H. 


ENGLOSURE 2 IN No. 537 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1939 
I asked the High Commissioner for Australia and the High Commissioner 
for South Africa to come and see me yesterday in order that I might speak 
to them about the suggestion they had recently made as regards a further 
approach to Signor Mussolini. I told them that their suggestion had been 
very carefully considered by the Prime Minister who, with me, had been at 
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first disposed to think that it might be useful to ask the Ambassador to act 
as they had proposed. This proposal in brief was that basing himself on the 
carlier interview with Signor Mussolini, he should have said that inasmuch 
as it was evident 

(1) that German unilateral action with regard to Danzig meant war and 

(2) that negotiations in the present atmosphere were impossible, it must 
plainly be the object of statesmanship to work for a détente. This, in their 
view, could best be achieved by inducing both parties to agree to the pre- 
servation of the status quo for a period, without prejudicing the claims of one 
side or the other. 

I told the High Commissioners that both the Prime Minister and I had 
at first been disposed to favour their idea, but on further reflection we had 
decided not to proceed with it at the present time. 

We felt that the idea in itself was one that must be present in Signor 
Mussolini’s mind, and that if he wanted to avoid war, there was little doubt 
that he would be doing with Herr Hitler everything that he could. A further 
direct approach from ourselves to him would stand in great danger of being 
misinterpreted as weakness, and the one essential at this time seemed to be 
to get firmly into the heads of the dictators that this country meant business. 
For these reasons, which I somewhat developed, we had not felt able to 
proceed with the High Commissioners’ idea and I thought it right to tell 
them so. 

Both Mr. Bruce and Mr. te Water appreciated the force of what I had 
said, but were not, I think, wholly convinced. Or rather it might be more 
true to say that while not disputing my argument, they none the less felt 
uneasy at no positive action being taken to arrest what they thought a drift 
to war. In reply to this I told them that I thought it possible that certain 
influences were already operating below the surface in Danzig, as also in 
Berlin and Warsaw, which might gradually create conditions in which 
conversations would be possible. It all depended upon whether Herr Hitler 
could be convinced that it was not profitable for him to risk a war. If he 
could once be convinced of this, I anticipated that he would begin to seek in 
his own interest to find a way out. If and when this happened, we should 
do everything in our power to help. 

In the course of conversation I suggested that it might be possible, and this 
would perhaps meet the view of the High Commissioners to some extent, to 
ask the Ambassador, when he was naturally having some conversation with 
Count Ciano, to throw out as from himself the kind of argument for the 
Status quo that the High Commissioners had put forward. If done in this way, 
it might be possible to get their idea across without running the risk of mis- 
interpretation that would attach to any more formal démarche. I promised 
to consider making a suggestion to the Ambassador on these lines. 


H. 


No. 538 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 10891/842/55] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, August 3, 1939 

I presume that you have already heard from Paris that a week ago Ribben- 
trop sent a letter to Bonnet stating that in view of the recent Franco-German 
Agreement, while Germany raised no objection to the French Agreement 
with England she could not recognise France’s obligations to Poland, and 
demanded that France should disinterest herself in Eastern Europe. Bonnet 
replied of course by a categorical refusal." I may have got the details wrong, 
but the French Chargé d’Affaires heard this from Beck’s Chef de Cabinet. 

Everyone here seems to feel that the last fortnight of this month will be 
the critical one, and that the Germans will try and bring matters to a head 
during that period in some way or other. 

People here are calm but apprehensive as to how the situation may develop. 
Beck will have to make up his mind some time as to where he is going to 
make a definite stand as regards Danzig. 

I think at any rate it was as well that I came back when I did. 

H. W. KENNARD 


1 See No, 471. Sir O. Sargent wrote to Sir H. Kennard on August 8 that M. Bonnet had 
sent copies of the correspondence to Lord Halifax. The story current in Warsaw was not 
wide of the mark, but in view of the terms of M. Bonnet's letter to Lord Halifax it was better 
that Sir H. Kennard should feign ignorance of the correspondence. 


No. 539 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 199 Telegraphic [C r0821/3356/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 197.1 
2. In my speech in the House of Lords on August 3 I made the following 
reference to the question of indirect aggression: Begins: The present negotia- 
tions with Russia have as their object the strengthening of the forces against 
possible aggression, and Noble Lords will no doubt realise that to provide 
an instrument which will cover every possible contingency is a very compli- 
cated task which must inevitably give rise to certain divergencies of view. 
Moreover, as we also know very well, the problem is further complicated by 
the necessity of trying to provide for the new technique of indirect aggression. 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government and the Soviet 
Government are in full agreement on the necessity of trying to make such 
provision, but the differences which have arisen relate to the precise form in 
which this elusive shadow of indirect aggression can be brought to definition. 
Our common object is to find a formula which may cover what may rightly 


1 No, 530. 
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be regarded as indirect aggression without in any way encroaching on the 
independence and the neutrality of other States, and it is no secret that the 
proposals that the British and French Governments have made have appeared 
to the Soviet Government insufficiently comprehensive, whilst the formula 
favoured by the Soviet Government has seemed to His Majesty’s Government 
and the French Government to go too far in the other direction. [Ends.]? 


2 See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of L., vol. 114, cols. 849-65. 


No. 540 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [C 10886/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 5.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 188.1 

I shall not be replying in any detail to urgent points dealt with in your 
telegram for some days. 

I think however that it will be most useful if you will ask Mr. Strang to 
return to this country as soon as he can possibly do so as his presence here 
will be a very great help. 

The press here will be given to understand entirely unofficially something 
to the following effect. Begins. 

The Military Missions will be arriving very shortly in Moscow to begin 
military discussions. The conversations on outstanding political questions 
will, as stated by me in the House of Lords on August 3,2 proceed simultane- 
ously and as regards these Your Excellency is fully seized of the issues. In 
these circumstances the presence of Mr. Strang at Moscow is no longer as 
necessary as hitherto, whereas the pressure of work in his Department urgently 
needs his return. Ends. 

I give you the above in case you find it necessary or desirable to say any- 
thing about Mr. Strang’s departure. He must not think from its wording 
that he will not get any leave. But I shall value his presence here where I 
hope to consult him in the middle of next week.3 

1 No. 527. 2 See No. 539, note 2. 


3 Sir W. Seeds replied on August 5, in Moscow telegram No. 190, that Mr. Strang would 
arrive in London on August 8. 


No. 541 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 244 Telegraphic [C 10956/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 4, 1939, 6.45 p.m. 
Danzig telegram No. 103.! 


Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that Polish Government have 
replied to Senate’s demand for a reduction of Polish Customs personnel 
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denying that Senate had any right to intervene in this matter but added that 
if they wished to discuss that question Polish Government are prepared to 
exchange [sic] conversations. Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me 
that Senate were about to issue instructions that authority of certain Polish 
Customs Inspectors should be ignored and that the Senate had intended 
generally to obstruct them in their work. It was largely on this account 
that Polish Government took action regarding export of margarine and 
herrings and if it is found that in the event . . 2 are prepared to adopt a more 
reasonable attitude as regards Customs these counter-measures will presum- 
ably be withdrawn. 

A number of organs of Polish press today draw attention to increasing[ly] 
provocative attitude of Danzig authorities. The accusation that Polish offi- 
cials were spying was absurd in an area supposed to be demilitarised by the 
Treaty. As for the suggestion that East Prussian frontier might be opened, 
Danzig Senate would no doubt reflect further before taking a step which 
would entail the most serious consequences. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 542 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 10.30 p.m.) 


No. 109 Telegraphic [C 10954/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 4, 1939, 7.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 106.1 

Copy of two Notes addressed by the Senate to the Polish Representative 
on July 29 were handed to me this morning by Dr. Bôttcher. I had already 
received these from another source and translations were forwarded by bag 
August 4.2 

2. One Note which is in terms so strong as to be rude is confined to a 
consideration of the rights and treatment of Polish Customs Inspectors under 
the existing Agreements: the other threatens economic reprisals if certificates 
of Danzig Customs Inspectors are not recognised and if prohibition of 
import of Danzig-caught herrings into Poland is not lifted. 

3. Dr. Böttcher said that in view of talk which had been current he wished 
to emphasise that these Notes were not inspired from Berlin and had not 
been submitted for approval there. Conduct of Danzig (? Senate)? was 
independent although close touch with Germany was maintained. When 
I mentioned the hint published in ‘Vorposten’ that the frontier with Ger- 
many might be opened he said that this was not an official but a party organ 
which did not necessarily represent the views of the Senate. 

4. He added that the disputes were the daily bread of Danzig-Polish 
intercourse and should not be taken tragically, He hoped matters could 
be arranged without recourse to economic retaliation. 


1 No. 529. 2 Not printed. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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5. In this connexion the British-Polish Bank has now been asked for pay- 
ment of additional taxation (see Danzig despatch No. 236 of December 24 
1938+). The Senate has made application for a forced mortgage to cover 
the amount claimed but it is not pressing the matter for the present. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

4 Not printed. 


No. 543 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [C 10965/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 4, 1939, 7.15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Polish Representatives [sic] saw the High Commissioner this morning on his 
return from Warsaw and read to him a translation of a Note which he will 
hand to the Senate this afternoon. It is polite but firm and ends on a con- 
ciliatory note. Referring to the threat to open the East Prussian frontier M. 
Chodacki requested the High Commissioner to give the President of the 
Senate a personal message to the effect that such a move would be for Poland 
a casus belli. 

2. The President of the Senate complained to the High Commissioner 
that Gauleiter had not passed on to him the desire of the Führer to terminate 
the war of notes and to work towards a détente. Herr Greiser was incensed 
at having been placed in a false position and said he would not have sent 
his Notes of July 29 had he been kept au courant. 

3. The President and Polish Representatives [sic] will meet at the High 
Commissioner’s house on August 7. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 542. 


No. 544 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 
No. 202 Telegraphic [C 11018/3356/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 9.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 185.1 

Mr. Butler explained to the Soviet Ambassador on August 4 that he had 
not intended in his speech on July 31 to convey the impression that there 
was any difference of opinion between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Soviet Government on the question whether we wished to permit any en- 
croachment upon the independence and neutrality of the Baltic States. 

2. M. Maisky replied that he had listened to Mr. Butler’s speech and 
realised that he had been left very little time to deal with the Moscow nego- 
tiations at the end of the debate. Mr. Butler drew the Ambassador’s attention 
to the Prime Minister’s earlier references to the question of indirect aggression 

1 No. 525. 
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recorded in my telegram No. 197? and he agreed that these accurately re- 
presented the position. His Excellency undertook to communicate with his 
Government and to inform them that any misunderstanding that had arisen 
was due partly to the incorrect Tass version of Mr. Butler’s remarks and 
partly to the fact that these had been rather elliptical in view of the fact that 
they were introduced at the very end of a speech. 

3. During this interview M. Maisky definitely acknowledged that the 
Tass version was not correct and said that he trusted too much would not 
be made out of the incident. He asked whether it would be possible for some 
public statement to be made correcting any misapprehension. He has been 
informed that no opportunity occurred for a further statement on the 
Moscow negotiations before the House adjourned. The view of His Majesty’s 
Government has however been clearly stated in my speech on August 3 the 
relevant portion of which was contained in my telegram No. 199.3 

4. Ifyou think any useful purpose would be served by so doing, you should 
explain the position to M. Molotov on the above lines. I leave it to your 
discretion whether or not to make use of M. Maisky’s own statements. 

2 No. 530. 3 No. 539. 


No. 545 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 44 Telegraphic [C 10914/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 9-15 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 103! and 106? and Berlin telegram No. 416.3 

Please make personal and confidential enquiry of High Commissioner as 
to whether in his opinion there is any step that I can usefully take to assist 
him in his efforts to settle points now in dispute. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Berlin. 

1 No. 503. 2 No. 529. 3 No. 513. 


No. 546 
Viscount Halifax to Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) 


No. 203 Telegraphic [C 10894/3356]18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 189,' paragraph 3. 

I am disposed to concur provided that (1) the French Government are 
prepared to take similar action and (2) you are satisfied that this will not 
unduly prejudice the atmosphere for the military conversations. 

2. I am consulting the French Government as to (1) and am telling them 
that I prefer your suggestion to make Attachés members of the Mission to 
the French Ambassador’s idea recorded in paragraph 2 of your telegram. 
Meanwhile I should be grateful for your urgent observations on (2). 

3. You should repeat your reply to Paris. 

t No. 528. 
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No. 547 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [R 6236/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 59." 

I fully appreciate importance of considerations advanced by you. 

2. You might explain to the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, when 
expressing my regret for the inevitable delay that has occurred, that I have 
been giving the most careful study to the Turkish counter-proposals as 
described in your telegram No. 310? and that in preparing the new draft I 
have done my best to incorporate the Turkish desiderata so far as is possible. 
You may say that I have now communicated this draft for the urgent 
observations of the French Government. 

3. As regards the danger that the Turkish Government may think that 
we and the French are about to present them with a cut and dried decision, 
you might point out that purely geographical considerations render it 
desirable that I should ascertain the views of the French Government before 
communicating the new draft to the Turkish Government. After all any 
guarantees that we may undertake in the Agreement to give Turkey must 
be equally participated in by the French Government. This by no means 
carries with it any implication that the Turkish Government will not be 
consulted on equal terms all along the line. 

4. You will no doubt take the opportunity to enquire of the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs whether he is yet in a position to give me his 
views on the question of making the next stage tripartite. (My telegram 
No. 13.)3 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 526. 2 No. 134. 3 No. 365. 


No. 548 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 590 Telegraphic [R 6270/57/22] 


ROME, August 4, 1939, 9.40 p.m. 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires who enjoys good personal relations with Count 
Ciano and sees him often tells me that he has a definite impression, of which 
he hopes later on to obtain confirmation, that Signor Mussolini has reached 
an agreement with Herr Hitler in the sense that neither Germany or Italy 
will take any action likely to lead to war without prior consultation and 
agreement between the two allied Governments. 
2. I beg you not to disclose source of this information. 
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No. 549 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (Warsaw) 
No. 250 Telegraphic [C 10914/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 

Danzig telegrams Nos. 103! and 1062 and Berlin telegram No. 416.3 

Do you consider that any intervention on our part would contribute to 
a settlement of the points now in dispute? An attempt to bring about some 
form of Customs Union between Danzig and Germany is likely to lead to 
serious consequences. 

You may perhaps think it desirable to ask M. Beck for information as to 
present position, and to enquire what action he has in mind to avert con- 
sequences of failure to reach early settlement of points at issue. 

Repeated to Danzig and Berlin. 


1 No. 503. 2 No. 529. 3 No. 513. 


No. 550 
Mr. Norton (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 4, 11.20 p.m.) 
No. 245 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10913/54/18] 


WARSAW, August 4, 1939 

My telegram No. 244.' 

M. Beck tonight through his Chef de Cabinet informed me that at four 
Customs posts on Danzig-East Prussian frontier Polish Customs Inspectors 
were today informed that by decision of Danzig Senate they would hence- 
forth not be allowed to carry out their duties. 

2. Polish Government take a very serious view of this step. Previous 
action of Danzig Senate has been clandestine, but this is an open challenge 
to Polish interests. 

3. Polish Commissioner-General has therefore been instructed to deliver 
a Note tonight requesting immediate confirmation that Polish Customs 
Inspectors will be allowed to carry out their duties and warning to Senate 
that if they are interfered with Polish Government will react in the strongest 
manner. A reply is requested by tomorrow evening August 5. 

4. Chef de Cabinet could not say what steps the Polish Government would 
take. M. Beck proposed to give me further information tomorrow morning. 
Meanwhile he was most anxious that His Majesty’s Government should be 
informed at once of the serious turn events have taken. 

5. Polish Note is, I gather, not being published nor its contents revealed 
to press. 

6. M. Burckhardt is being informed by the Polish Commissioner-General. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


1 No. 541. 
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No. 551 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 376 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6269/661/67] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 

Your telegram No. 425 Saving." 

1. In the light of the observations communicated by the French Govern- 
ment, for which I am most grateful, I have given further careful consideration 
to the reply to be sent to the Turkish Government in connexion with the 
Turkish counter-suggestions for the draft of the Interim Understanding. 

2. I appreciate the argument that the Turkish Government, in contem- 
plating the conditions of Turkey’s security, cannot in effect limit themselves 
to the possibility of aggression against Roumania or Greece. One point 
which the Turkish Government are most anxious to see covered is un- 
doubtedly the case of an act of aggression against Turkey by Bulgaria and 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared to give the Turkish Government 
a guarantee to come to their assistance in such an eventuality. 

3. More difficult is the case of an attack by Germany on Yugoslavia which, 
though in its initial stages it might appear to be intended solely against that 
country, was in effect destined to be developed against Turkey. This is 
surely the eventuality which the Turkish Government contemplate when 
they use the phrase ‘act of aggression . . . leading to a war in such a way as to 
be considered by Turkey as likely to threaten her security’ (please see para- 
graph 3 of Angora telegram No. 310? of June 23). I donot feel thatitis possible 
to give a definite undertaking in advance to come to Turkey’s assistance in 
such a case. First, the existence of such an indirect guarantee would be bound 
to arouse the gravest misapprehensions in Yugoslavia, which I am anxious 
at all costs to avoid (cf. her suspicions of Article 6 of the Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration) ; and secondly, it would inevitably have to be left to the Turkish 
Government to decide whether any attack on Yugoslavia in fact amounted 
to a threat to Turkey. Thus the final decision as to when Great Britain 
should intervene in defence of Yugoslavia would be left entirely to the 
Turkish Government. I consider that the most that can be done is to give 
an undertaking to the Turkish Goyernment that in an eventuality of this 
kind the French Government and His Majesty’s Government would im- 
mediately consult with the Turkish Government with a view to such joint 
action as might be mutually agreed upon. 

4. With the above considerations in mind I have prepared a new draft 
based on the assumption that the Turkish Government will agree to the 
Interim Understanding being telescoped into the Definitive Agreement. The 
draft is accordingly worded in a form suitable for the final tripartite Treaty to 
be participated in by the French, Turkish and British Governments. The 
text of this draft is contained in my immediately following telegram.3 


1 Not printed. See No. 270, note 1. 2 No. 134. 
3 No. 552. 
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5. The following comments may be of use in considering the draft treaty. 

6. (a) Preamble. It is not considered that the form of words previously 
under discussion for the preamble for the interim understanding is suitable 
for the final Treaty. A new wording has accordingly been adopted. It will 
be noted that a reference to the principles of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is included. 

(b) Article r. It will be seen that this repeats, in wording suitable to a 
formal treaty, Clause 3 in the Joint Declarations of May 12 and June 23 
which it is intended that the final Treaty should supersede. This Article 
covers the case of any war in the Mediterranean area, in other words any 
war in which Italy is a belligerent. I have considered whether it would be 
desirable to attempt to define more precisely in the Agreement itself the 
exact scope of the term ‘Mediterranean area’ but have come to the conclusion 
that this would be unwise. I should explain, however, for the information 
of the French Government, that shortly after the Anglo-Turkish Joint 
Declaration of May 12 the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs agreed with 
me that the term should include the Dardanelles and the Adriatic, but 
not the Black Sea. The French Government, if they concur with me, may 
see fit to reach a similar understanding with the Turkish Government at a 
later stage. 

(c) Articles 2 and 4. These are designed to cover the possibility of a 
war in which Italy is not a belligerent, and in which Article 1 would therefore 
not be applicable. Article 2 provides for assistance to Turkey by France 
and the United Kingdom in the event of Turkey being at war with a Euro- 
pean Power in consequence of aggression by that Power against Turkey. 
In practice the only cases of such an attack on Turkey which would be likely 
to arise are those of an attack by Bulgaria or of an attack by Germany 
through Bulgaria or by sea. In return for this undertaking by the French and 
British Governments a similar undertaking by the Turkish Government has 
been provided for, to apply in the event of direct aggression against France 
or the United Kingdom. The purpose of this is to secure complete reciprocity 
in regard to the obligations undertaken by the parties concerned. In any 
case I feel that it is desirable as a matter of tactics to require in the first 
instance this corresponding undertaking by Turkey, even though in the last 
resort it may be necessary to abandon this requirement. 

(d) Article 4 is designed to deal with the case of an act of aggression by 
Germany against e.g. Yugoslavia, which Turkey considered as a threat to 
her security. In this case, as mentioned in paragraph 3 above, an under- 
taking to consult together is provided for, so that France and the United 
Kingdom would only take action if they agreed to do so. Again with a view 
to emphasising the reciprocal nature of the instrument a corresponding 
undertaking by Turkey is provided for which would cover the case of France 
and the United Kingdom being at war in consequence of an act of aggression 
by Germany against Russia, Poland, Holland, Belgium or Switzerland. In 
this case too, the obligation is only to take part in consultations. 

(e) It will be noted that the undertakings are in all cases limited to acts 
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of aggression by a European Power. The purpose of this is to exclude guaran- 
tees to Turkey against attack by Iran, Syria or Iraq. This limitation is in 
any case desirable in order to avoid affecting the susceptibilities of the 
Iraqi Government. On the other hand Turkey is of course equally exempted 
so far as attack on ourselves say by Japan is concerned. 

(f) Article 3 is merely a revised wording of the form of undertaking as 
regards Greece and Roumania which the Turkish Government (Angora 
telegram No. 310 of June 23) have said they are ready to accept. This 
should accordingly present no difficulty. 

(g) Article 5 repeats the wording of Clause 4 of the Joint Declarations 
of May 12 and June 13, with the addition of a reference to the principles of 
the League of Nations. 

(h) Article 6 provides for Staff conversations. 

(i) Article 7 limits the duration of the treaty to five years, this being the 
period adopted in the Russian and Polish cases. It is possible that the 
Turkish Government may desire the period to be longer, but it would seem 
best in the first instance to endeavour to follow the precedent agreed upon in 
the other two cases, explaining to the Turkish Government that this is the 
reason behind the choice of this period. 

7. Ishall be glad if, when communicating the above to the French Govern- 
ment, you will inform them that I strongly hope that they will agree with the 
proposals now put forward. I feel that in the form now suggested they go a 
long way towards meeting the requirements of the Turkish Government and 
that there is a fair chance of their acceptance. In preparing these proposals 
I have been fully alive to the arguments adduced by the French Government 
as reported in paragraph 4* of your telegram under reference, and I entirely 
share their view that it is essential to avoid a repetition with regard to Turkey 
of the hesitations which marked the evolution of the Franco-British attitude 
towards the Russian proposals. I consider however that the present draft 
Treaty, if agreed to, does in fact amount to an acceptance by the French 
Government and by His Majesty’s Government of the Turkish invitation to 
place themselves at once on a footing of ‘equilibrium and complete solidarity’. 

8. If the French Government, as I sincerely hope that they will, agree 
with the above, I will instruct His Majesty’s Ambassador at Angora to sub- 
mit the present text to the Turkish Government. I will also ask His Excellency 
to renew his representations on the question of making the next stage tri- 
partite. The submission of the draft will equally present a favourable 
opportunity for urging on the Turkish Government the desirability, in order 
to avoid delay, of telescoping the Interim Understanding into a final treaty. 
On this particular point they have not so far been consulted. 

g. I hope that the French Government will be prepared to instruct their 
Ambassador at Angora to support and co-operate with His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador in representations to the Turkish Government on the above lines. 

10. I should add that we had originally intended to include an article 
designed to exclude the possibility that Turkey, if she undertook to defend 

* Paragraph 5 of enclosure in No. 270. 
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Roumania, might be obliged to go to war with Russia, which exception the 
Turkish Government have insisted on, and I think we must meet them on 
this point. We are however not altogether clear what precisely the Turkish 
Government desire, and it is accordingly felt that they might be asked to 
put forward suggestions as to the exact way in which they would wish their 
point met. An alternative method by which the Turkish point could be 
covered, which I had in mind at an earlier stage, is that of a separate con- 
fidential exchange of Notes. This seems less satisfactory than the inclusion 
of the point in the Treaty itself, but may ultimately prove the only means of 
getting round the difficulty, which seems to be one of form or method rather 
than substance. I should be grateful for the French Government’s views on 
this point. 

11. Finally in presenting the draft Treaty for the consideration of the 
French Government you should say that it is realised that it covers merely 
one aspect, namely the political one, of the negotiations with the Turkish 
Government. There remain the no less important economic and financial 
problems, upon the solution of which the fate of the Treaty itself may depend. 
I hope in the near future to address a further communication to the French 
Government on these problems in the successful settlement of which I shall, 
I trust, be able to count on their cordial collaboration. I hope, however, that 
this will not deter the French Government from giving their earnest considera- 
tion without delay to the draft of the political Treaty. 


No. 552 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 377 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6269/661/67} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 

My telegram No. 376 Saving.' 

Following is text of proposed draft of Final Agreement between British, 
French and Turkish Governments. (Begins) 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, France and the Turkish 
Republic, 

Desiring to conclude an agreement of a reciprocal character in the interest 
of their national security, and to provide for mutual assistance in resistance 
to aggression, in accordance with the principles of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1. 

(1) In the event of an act of aggression by a European Power leading to 
war in the Mediterranean area in which the United Kingdom and France 
are involved, the Turkish Government will collaborate effectively with the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and France and will lend them all 
aid and assistance in its power. 

1 No. 551. 
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(2) In the event of an act of aggression by a European Power leading to 
war in the Mediterranean area in which Turkey is involved, the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France will collaborate effectively with 
the Turkish Government and will lend it all aid and assistance in their 
power. 

The provisions of Articles 2-4 below are without prejudice to the pro- 
visions of this article. 


Article 2. 


(1) In the event of Turkey being involved in hostilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression by that Power against Turkey, the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and France will co-operate effectively 
with the Turkish Government and will lend it all aid and assistance in their 
power. 

(2) In the event of the United Kingdom and France being involved in 
hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression by that Power 
against either of those States, the Turkish Government will co-operate 
effectively with those Governments and will lend them all aid and assistance 
in its power. 


Article 3. 


So long as the guarantees given by the Governments of the United King- 
dom and France to Greece and Roumania by their respective Declarations 
of the 13th April, 1939, remain in force, the Turkish Government will co- 
operate effectively with the Governments of the United Kingdom and France, 
and will lend them all aid and assistance in its power, in the event of those 
Governnients being engaged in hostilities in virtue of either of the said 
guarantees. 


Article 4. 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 3 above, in the event [of] 

either— 

(1) aggression by a European Power against another European State 
which one of the Contracting Governments had, with the approval 
of that State, undertaken to assist in maintaining its independence 
or neutrality against such aggression, or 

(2) aggression by a European Power which, while directed against 
another European State, constituted, in the opinion of one of the 
Contracting Governments, a menace to its own security, 

the Contracting Governments will immediately consult together with a view 
to such joint action as may be mutually agreed upon. 


Article 5. 


The present Agreement, which is in conformity with the principles of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, is not directed against any country, but 
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is designed to assure Turkey, France and the United Kingdom of mutual 
aid and assistance in resistance to aggression should the necessity arise. 


Article 6. 


Conversations shall take place between experts representing the three 
Governments to consider how the mutual co-operation, aid and assistance 
between Turkey, France and the United Kingdom, provided for in the 
present Agreement, can best be made effective. 


Article 7. 

The present Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature and 
shall remain in force for five years. If, however, none of the Contracting 
Governments shall have given notice to the other Contracting Governments, 
six months before the expiration of the said period of five years, ofits intention 
to terminate the agreement, it shall continue in force until the expiration of 
six months from the date of any such notice. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, have 
signed the present Agreement. 

Done , the , in triplicate. 


(Ends). 


No. 553 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 378 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6269/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 


My telegram No. 376 Saving! of today’s date contains instructions as to 
representations to the French Government in connexion with the Turkish 
negotiations. When making this communication you should also refer to the 
following matter. 

2. Reports which I have received from Angora suggest that General 
Huntziger has to a certain extent committed us to the idea of a tripartite 
military convention. We have not however ourselves given any indication to 
the Turkish Government as yet or indeed to the French Government that 
we are prepared to agree to such a convention although I do not wish to 
suggest that we are necessarily opposed to it. The main point which arouses 
our anxiety is the possibility that the Turkish Government may be encour- 
aged by the Russian precedent to make the political agreement conditional 
on the conclusion of the military convention. 

3. L hope that French Government may be able to reassure me that there 
is no justification for any apprehension on my part. 

4. General Huntziger has now arrived in London to discuss the results 
of his mission. 
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No. 554 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 380 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6236/661/67] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 

My telegram No. 376 Saving!. 

When making your communication to French Government, please alsd] 
inform them of gist of Istanbul telegram No. 5g? which I am repeating to 
you today, and of my reply.’ Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s observations 
‘make it clear that we must try to get off our new draft to the Turkish Govern- 
ment as soon as possible. 

1 No. 551. 2 No. 526. 3 See No. 547. 


No. 555 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 383 Saving: Telegraphic [E 5488/45/44) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 


You will be aware from Istanbul despatch No. 394' of July 15 and 
Istanbul telegram No. 23? of July 18 that the Turkish Government have 
now put forward certain proposals regarding financial assistance for Turkey 
and various other proposals, connected therewith, for placing Turkish 
trade with free exchange countries on a compensation basis. These pro- 
posals, as you are aware, have been put jointly to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government and I request that you will now make a 
communication to the French Government on the lines of paragraphs 2-9 of 
this telegram. 

2. His Majesty’s Government have received from the Turkish Government 
a communication containing certain proposals for financial assistance to 
Turkey. I understand that an identical communication has been made to 
the French Government. The main features of these proposals are that 
Turkey should receive (1) a credit of £35,000,000 for war material, (2) a 
gold loan of £15,000,000 as cover for the national currency, and (3) an 
immediate credit for £ 10,000,000 for urgent purposes under (1) and in 
order to free frozen balances due by Turkey to free currency countries. 

3. At the same time the Turkish Government have put forward to His 
Majesty’s Government, as well as to the French Government, further pro- 
posals whereby, if the gold loan referred to above is forthcoming, ‘Turkey 
would place trade with France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America on a ‘compensation’ basis and would devalue the Turkish pound 
to a level which would enable Turkish goods to compete in free markets. 
The level suggested is 9 Turkish pounds equal £1 instead of present 5.93 
Turkish pounds. 


1 Not printed. These proposals were as indicated in the text. 
? Not printed, 
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4. His Majesty’s Government are giving urgent consideration to the 
Turkish Government’s proposals. At the same time they consider it of vital 
importance that the French Government, to whom the proposals have been 
addressed jointly with His Majesty’s Government, should take a share in 
any financial arrangement which it may be found necessary or desirable to 
conclude. 

5. His Majesty’s Government understand from a statement made on 
instructions by M. Rueff, of the French Ministry of Finance, to Sir F. Leith- 
Ross that the French Government feel that in view of the cession of the 
Hatay to Turkey,’ they cannot fairly be called on to do anything for that 
country in the way of financial or economic assistance. In this connexion 
His Majesty’s Government would call attention to the following considera- 
tions: 

6. The Turkish Government have made it clear from the outset that the 
conclusion of a political agreement must depend on their receiving adequate 
financial assistance. Their reasons for making this stipulation are that if 
Turkey is definitely to throw in her political lot with France and Great 
Britain, it is essential for her, not only to put herself into a proper state of 
defence, which she cannot afford to do out of her own resources, but also to 
free herself from the financial and economic risks by which she is at present 
assailed owing to her economic dependence on Germany. 

7. His Majesty’s Government consider that the Turkish Government 
have assessed their financial requirements far too high. Nevertheless they 
consider that the risk of the political negotiations with Turkey breaking 
down owing to the inability of the French and British Governments to help 
her in both the financial and economic fields is a serious one which creates 
an urgent problem to be examined by the two Governments jointly. 

8. For these reasons His Majesty’s Government regard it as essential that 
the French Government and they should work together in the common 
cause and share any burden involved. His Majesty’s Government would, 
moreover, point out that they themselves have already made a very sub- 
stantial financial contribution in this regard. In May last year they gave 
Turkey a credit of £6,000,000 for armaments, as well as £10,000,000 for 
commercial purposes, and they recently offered Turkey a further armaments 
credit of £10,000,000. It will thus be seen that the credits for armaments 
which His Majesty’s Government have already given to Turkey, together 
with what they have offered her, amount to a total of £16,000,000. 

9. In the last paragraph of the French Ambassador's Note to the Foreign 
Office No. 379 of the roth July,* the view was expressed that an examination 
in common of the economic and financial side of the negotiations with 
Turkey was essential in order to consolidate the political advantages obtained 
at Angora and to help Turkey to free herself from the economic stranglehold 
of Germany. His Majesty’s Government entirely share this view, and they 
therefore earnestly hope that the French Government will be willing to 
discuss forthwith with His Majesty’s Government the latest Turkish pro- 

3 Under the Franco-Turkish Agreement of June 23, 1939. + Not printed. 
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posals with a view to deciding in common what measures it may be possible | 
to take. His Majesty’s Government would be ready to send representatives | 
to Paris immediately to discuss this question. | 

10. With regard to paragraph 5 above, there seems to be no reason to 
burke this particular difficulty and I am anxious to avoid the delay which 
will ensue if, as will probably happen, the French Government use this 
argument as a first reply to your representations. If, however, you see 
objections to referring to it in an official communication, I leave you discre- 
tion to deal with it in whatever way you think best. The argument is, of 
course, entirely unconvincing since the Hatay was not French territory, the 
French Government were themselves largely responsible for the circum- 
stances which made the cession inevitable and, as far as I know, the cession 
did not involve any financial sacrifice. 

Repeated to Istanbul. 


No. 556 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 384 Saving: Telegraphic [C 10894/3356/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1939 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow has strongly recommended! (a) 
that our Service Attachés should take part in all the Staff conversations, and 
(b) that in order to forestall the possible objections of the Soviet Government, 
they should be officially appointed members of the Mission. 

2. I understand that the French Ambassador in Moscow concurs in (a) 
above but is suggesting to the French Government that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be notified merely that our Service Attachés will naturally take 
part. 

3. I prefer the procedure suggested by Sir W. Seeds and propose to send 
him instructions accordingly, provided that (1) the French Government are 
prepared to send similar instructions and (2) Sir W. Seeds is satisfied that 
such action will not unduly prejudice the atmosphere for the military con- 
versations. 

4. Please approach the French Government urgently and ask them 
whether they are prepared to send instructions to Moscow on the above lines, 
I am consulting Sir W. Seeds? as to the second point in paragraph 3 above 
and have instructed him to repeat his reply to you. 

1 See No. 528. 2 See No. 546. 


No. 557 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 9) 
No. 882 [C 11050/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 4, 1939 
My Lord, 
I called yesterday on the Italian Ambassador whom I had not seen for 
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ome time and asked him if he had anything new to tell me. His reply was 
Nothing, and that is the worst of it.’ 

2. Signor Attolico then proceeded to express the liveliest disappointment 
over the attitude which had been adopted in England in regard to the 
Hudson-Wohltat conversation. I remarked that it had had an equally 
unfavourable reception here. To which His Excellency retorted that that 
was inevitable after it had first been repudiated so forcibly in London. What 
possibility, he added, was there of Herr Hitler making a peace gesture when 
England rejected with scorn any appearance of a readiness to negotiate? 

3. I told Signor Attolico that apart from the debate in the House of 
Commons I was not aware of the exact circumstances of the case. I deplored 
no less than he did the manner and the indiscretion in which what appeared 
to me to be a perfectly natural private conversation in regard to the problem 
of Germany’s economic difficulties, and her possible extrication therefrom, 
had been distorted in the British press for internal political purposes. Never- 
theless I regarded it as a storm in a tea-cup, which had had a certain value 
and should not be taken too tragically. 

4. I then reverted to the question of a gesture by Herr Hitler. Signor 
Attolico’s views on this point were not without interest. He admitted that 
so far as Great Britain was concerned and in view of March 15, Herr Hitler 
could and should be the first to make a gesture. On the other hand he 
asserted very definitely that it was impossible for Herr Hitler to make the 
first move in respect of Poland. The latter was bitterly resentful over what 
he regarded as the ingratitude of the Poles. There had been, he said, no 
reason for the sudden Polish mobilisation in March and the volte-face which 
it involved in the policy of Poland, which had gained so much (cf. Vilna,? 
Teschen, &c.) from the German connection. According to Signor Attolico, 
it was the German acceptance of a special position in Slovakia which alone 
had upset the Poles and, on my indicating scepticism, he repeated to me the 
story that on the eve of March 15, the Polish Ambassador had expressed to 
him complete indifference in respect of the Czechs since, ‘whatever happened, 
Poland would find compensation therefor in Slovakia’. Signor Attolico 
further denied that there had been any ultimatum of any kind to Poland. 
The negotiations for a settlement of the Danzig and Corridor questions had 
been proceeding ever since last October. He admitted that, after Prague, 
the German Government, realising the uproar which the establishment of 
the Protectorate had caused abroad, had wished to settle Memel and Danzig 
quickly at the same time. But he assured me that so far as he knew all that 
Herr von Ribbentrop, however tactless he may have been, had done had 
been to reiterate proposals which had already previously been discussed in 
conversation. He did not believe the story which M. Lipski had hinted to 
me that Herr von Ribbentrop had been at the bottom of all the trouble. 
According to him, Herr Hitler had made what he regarded as a very generous 


1 See No. 370. 
2 The reference appears to be to the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Poland and Lithuania in March 1938. 
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offer to the Poles; there was nothing new in the corridor over the Corridor 
idea which had long been a tentative solution of a difficulty, and Herr Hitler 
would never be the first to make a move vis-à-vis Poland since in his eyes the 
latter was solely to blame for the complete change in their former policy of 
good relations with Germany. It would be idle to expect him to do so and, | 
in his opinion, a beginning should be made by the Polish Ambassador here. 
On the last occasion that M. Lipski had seen Herr Hitler at some function 
the latter had gone out of his way to say to him that he did not intend to 
allow political differences to alter their personally friendly relations and 
M. Lipski should, he said, take advantage of this to renew contact with the 
Führer. 

5. I have reported the above somewhat fully, not because I agree with 
the Italian Ambassador’s views but because I regard it as essential, if a 
détente is to occur, that Herr Hitler’s standpoint in this matter should be 
clearly realised. Signor Attolico, as the representative of the other end of 
the Axis, must naturally support the German thesis but he was palpably 
sincere in his representation of the position as he sees it. Nobody, on per- 
sonal as well as national grounds, desires a peaceful issue more than he does, 
nor could any arguments which I used shake him from the conviction that 
there had never been anything in the form of an ‘ultimatum’ to Poland or 
any real justification in the Polish mobilisation and that consequently it was 
for the Poles to make the first move and not Herr Hitler. 

6. I have always believed, though I have never been able to discover the 
exact facts, that, quite apart from Slovakia, what enraged and alarmed 
Colonel Beck were the peremptory and menacing terms of an invitation 
which Herr von Ribbentrop addressed to him, inviting him to come to 
Berlin in order to liquidate once and for all the Danzig-Corridor question. 
Of such a communication Signor Attolico appeared, and I think honestly, 
to have no knowledge whatsoever. A sidelight on the whole matter was 
recently vouchsafed to me by a leading German newspaper correspondent 
who ruefully admitted that, whereas the Poles were encouraged to believe 
that some military coup was in preparation last March, with a view to indu- 
cing them to be reasonable, the sole and unfortunate result of this manceuvre 
had been the British guarantee to Poland. 

7. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representative at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
NEviLE HENDERSON 
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CHAPTER IX 


German-Polish relations and the situation in Danzig: 
the Anglo-French Military Missions in Moscow: 
Herr Hitler’s statements to M. Burckhardt. 


(August 5-14, 1939) 


No. 558 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 5, 1.45 p.m.) 


No. 246 Telegraphic [C 1095/54/18] 


WARSAW, August 5, 1939, 11.48 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 250! is partly answered by my telegram No. 245? which 
it has crossed. I am seeing M. Beck today and will then telegraph further. 
The main point seems to be to ascertain what action the Polish Government 
propose to take should reply of Senate be satisfactory (sic ? unsatisfactory). 
2. Meanwhile dispute seems for the moment to be a question between 
Danzig and Poland. So far as we are aware here German Government have 
not intervened directly but I presume their attitude may be affected by any 
overt action we may take. 
3. Nothing is yet published here about last Polish Note though a very 


firm attitude is adopted in semi-official press regarding respect for rights of 
Poland in Danzig in Customs matters. 
Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


1 No. 549. 2 No. 550. 


No. 559 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 5, 3.0 p.m.) 


No. 419 Telegraphic [C 10959/15/18] 


BERLIN, August 5, 1939, 12.30 p.m. 

I had a long general conversation with State Secretary this morning.’ He 

had seen Herr Hitler when he was in Berlin on July 28. Speaking personally 

he said that while he regarded the situation as dangerous he did not regard 

it as so dangerous as last year. Danzig was a question which could wait 
whereas the Sudeten issue last year could not. 


1 This telegram was apparently drafted on August 4. Sir N. Henderson’s interview 
took place on that day. 
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2. I told him that I feared lest war might result from any of the following 
contingencies: (a) Herr Hitler might come to the conclusion that war would 
be inevitable and that no solution either with Great Britain or Poland was 
possible or (6) he might imagine that Great Britain was now so involved in 
the Far East and elsewhere that she would not be in a position to fight over 
Danzig. 

3. In the first of these two cases he might decide to take the initiative and 
in the second the risk. Both would mean world war. (c) An incident of such 
a serious nature that Herr Hitler could not overlook it and (d) a gradual 
drift towards a solution in which both sides would be faced with a show down 
in which neither could give way. State Secretary’s reply was that the first 
two could be left out of account. The real danger admittedly (? was the)? 
third (he has consistently held this view during the past three months) while 
the fourth though possible was unlikely. 

4. I put the situation in the same way to Dr. Kirscher, formerly editor of 
the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ and now its representative at Rome, who lunched 
with me today. In his opinion (a) and (c) were equally dangerous and the 
other two not. He added however a fifth, viz, that Herr Hitler, on what 
grounds he knew not, was constantly referring to the shortness of his life and 
might therefore be impatient in order to complete his work of German unity 
before leaving the stage. I pointed out that there was more likelihood of 
destroying what he had achieved than to add to that which he had already 
accomplished. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 560 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 5.10 p.m.) 


No. 111 Telegraphic [C 10966/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 5, 1939, 1.40 p.m. 

Warsaw telegram No. 245.1 

The President of the Senate informed the High Commissioner that orders 
about the Polish Customs Inspectors were given by a subordinate without 
his knowledge. If the matter rested with the former there is little doubt but 
that it could be settled but Gauleiter is an uncertain factor. The High 
Commissioner proposes to see him and I shall report further the moment 
I have any news. 

2. The Polish Representative though expressing the belief that the matter 
would be settled by this evening has sent his family away, and he will advise 
the High Commissioner to do the same. The latter is sending his wife and 
children on an excursion in the direction of Stettin as a precaution. I do 
not propose to take any action at the moment. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 550. 
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No. 561 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [C 10967/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 5, 1939, 1.40 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
High Commissioner has just sent me a message to the effect that President 
of the Senate has telephoned him that the matter would be arranged. 
2. I will confirm this as soon as possible. 
Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 
1 No. 560. 


No. 562 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 252 Telegraphic [C 10970/3356/18] 
PARIS, August 5, 1939, 2.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 384 Saving.! 

Political Director says matter had not . . .* Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
but they see no objection to the proposals of Sir W. Seeds and the French 
Ambassador had telegraphed that unless instructed to the contrary he would 
notify Soviet Government of appointment of Service Attachés in the manner 
agreed on with his British colleague: if the latter pressed his proposal there- 
fore it would be adopted. 

Repeated to Moscow. 

! No. 556. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 563 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 3.45 p.m.) 


No. 420 Telegraphic [C 10960/54/18) 


Danzig telegram No. 106.! BERLIN, August 5, 1939, 2.29 p.m. 


I drew the serious attention of State Secretary to attitude of Danzig Senate 
in regard to Polish Customs officials and apparent excitement of Herr Forster 
and represented to him how unfortunate it was to complicate present delicate 
situation by incidents of this nature. 

2. State Secretary countered by throwing all the blame on the Poles for 
their ill-advised economic pressure and for introducing into Danzig exagger- 
ated number of Customs officers who knew nothing about Customs and were 
in fact merely secret agents. He admitted that Herr Forster was tempera- 
mental but insisted that M. Chodacki was far worse. He mentioned in the 
latter connexion, though he added that he could not absolutely guarantee 
its exactitude, that . . .2 had already spoken to M. Chodacki on the subject 
of Polish economic measures and had warned him that the upshot might 

1 No. 529. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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be the opening of Customs frontiers with Germany. Latter’s only reply had 
been ‘that means war’. (This may be confused with instance referred to in, 
Danzig despatch No. 1793 of July 22.) 

3. State Secretary observed sarcastically that not only was such an attitudll 
unhelpful but could only be adopted because Poland knew that England 
would dance to any tune they [sic] called. What perturbed me most however 
was the fact that State Secretary mentioned that Customs frontier had 
already once before been opened in 1935 (see Danzig telegram No. 1034), 
I derived the impression therefore that this form of counter-action is being 
seriously contemplated. 

4. I cannot help thinking that Poles in this matter are playing Herr Hitler’s 
game for him (see paragraph 4 of Danzig telegram No. 106). 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

3 No. 411. + No. 503. 


No. 564 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [C 10972/3356/18] 
Moscow, August 5, 1939, 2.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 203.1 

Point (2). 

M. Potemkin said to me yesterday that conversations would deal with 
most secret questions and therefore asked whether it was our intention that 
all officers of the Mission should take part in all the talks. 

2. My French colleague answered that that was a matter which would 
obviously be settled by the heads of the three delegations. 

3. In these circumstances we feel it advisable before expressing an opinion 
on the point raised in your telegram to take an opportunity of sounding M. 
Potemkin on the question whom we are seeing this afternoon as regards 
certain questions connected with the Mission. I shall telegraph immediately 
afterwards. 


Repeated to Paris. 
1 No. 546. 


No. 565 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 3.0 p.m.) 


No. 247 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 10957/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 5, 1939 

My telegram No. 246." 

I have just seen Minister for Foreign Affairs who told me that he had an 
hour ago been informed by Polish Commissioner-General in Danzig that he 
had just seen President of Senate who had assured him that there had been 
no intention of proceeding with force against Polish Customs Inspectors and 

1 No. 558. 
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that they could carry out their functions as usual without any interference. 
Herr Greiser had requested M. Chodacki to see him on Monday? so that they 
could discuss general questions. 

2. M. Beck was much pleased with result of his démarche and said that it 
was at least a point gained as he felt that action of Senate had constituted a 
manceuvre to see how far they could go. While further trouble could not be 
excluded he hoped the energetic manner in which this first instance of open 
defiance by Danzig authorities had been met would have a beneficial effect 
on general Danzig situation. 

3. He gave me further details as to what passed yesterday. He said it was 
not until late in the afternoon that he heard that Chief of Polish Customs 
Inspection at the four posts on East Prussian frontier had been warned by 
head of Danzig Customs personnel that Polish frontier guards at such posts 
would not be allowed to carry out their duties and that if they are [sic? were] 
armed they would be disarmed with force. On the receipt of this informa- 
tion M. Beck took immediate steps to warn me and it was not until after meeting 
of Cabinet that final text of Note was decided on about midnight. Polish Com- 
missioner-General called on President of the Senate in the middle of the 
night, handed him the Note, and warned him of the gravity of the situation. 

4. I asked M. Beck how Polish Government would have reacted had 
attitude of Danzig Senate been unsatisfactory. M. Beck was not anxious to 
be communicative on this point but when I said that I presumed that any 
economic pressure might be met by a Customs Union with Germany he said 
that economic measures would not have been sufficient and implied that 
military steps also would have been taken. 

5. I pointed out how essential it was that we should be informed in 
advance of any serious action of this kind which might be contemplated and 
M. Beck told me he would have given me ample warning in advance before 
any such action had been taken. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


? August 7. 


No. 566 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [C 10976/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 5, 1939, 4.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No, 44.! 

High Commissioner is grateful for Your Lordship’s helpful interest in 
efforts he is making. In view of complications reported in Warsaw telegram 
No. 245? and of difficulties which have arisen about place proposed for 
meeting on Monday between President of Senate and above? Representative 
it is not easy for him to make any suggestion at the moment. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 545. 2 No. 550. 

3 A pencilled note on the file copy of this telegram here reads: (sic ? Polish). 
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No. 567 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 9.35 p.m. ) 
No. 114 Telegraphic [C 10983/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 5, 1939, 5.15 p.m. 
My telegram No. 110,! paragraph 2. Failure of Gauleiter to keep President 
of the Senate informed possibly accounts for the contrast in their respective 
attitudes regarding the Poles recently which has led to doubts whether 
détente was really desired. President told the High Commissioner that he 
had been adopting a stiff attitude in accordance with previous instructions, 
Such behaviour is not incompatible with the relations between the two men. 
2. Whether this lack of co-ordination is due to personal or tactical reasons 
the result is greatly to increase the difficult relations with the Free State on 
the part of the High Commissioner and the Polish Representative. Gauleiter 
is apt to take action without informing the President, while the latter’s actions 
are sometimes countermanded by the former. I think that the High Com- 
missioner has now come to the conclusion that some definite arrangement 
must be come to in order to prevent incidents which can be ascribed to 
divided authority. 
Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 No. 543. 


No. 568 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 115 Telegraphic [C 10974/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 5, 1939, 6.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 111.1 

President of the Senate informed the Polish Representative by telephone 
this morning that it was not intended for the present to put into effect 
regulations concerning the Customs Inspectors mentioned in the last Danzig 
Note. 

2. Polish Representative after consulting Warsaw now has informed the 
President that the Note has been made? of what is called his Note Verbale 
but that Poland reserves the right to act if the orders in question are in fact 
acted on. 

3. President has promised written reply on Monday. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 560. 

2 A pencilled note on the file copy of this telegram suggests that this phrase should read: 
‘that note has been taken’. 

3 August 7. 
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No. 569 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 5, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 192 Telegraphic [C 10958/3356/18] 
Moscow, August 5, 1939, 9.40 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

M. Potemkin raised no difficulty about the Service Attachés but said that 
he would have to consult Marshal Voroshilov as to whether they should be 
included officially in the Missions or should be recognised as being at the 
disposal of the chief Delegate[s] when required by the latter. Marshal’s 
reactions are of course impossible to foretell but I gather from your telegram 
No. 203? that you do not wish me to insist if he proves obstructive. My 
French colleague thinks there will be no difficulty but I have noticed big 
personages here are inclined to dislike and suspect the presence of less 
important people at discussions. 

2. I have not been able to give the Soviet Government names of members 
of the Mission beyond those of the three chief Delegates. Have they been 
officially communicated to Soviet Ambassador? 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 564. 2 No. 546. 

3 Sir W. Seeds was informed on August 8 of the names of the other members of the 


Mission, and of the fact that visas for these officers had been obtained from the Soviet 
Embassy in London. 


No. 570 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8) 
No. 349 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11027/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 5, 1939 


1. In spite of comparative calm of last three months, atmosphere as a 
whole has become tenser rather than cooler. 

2. General feeling here is that the next two months will constitute a 
critical period and public opinion seems to have become resigned to the fact 
that war must now definitely be contemplated as a distinct possibility, 
although implicit faith is still placed in Herr Hitler’s ability to secure his 
objectives, as previously, without resort to arms. War in itself is naturally 
extremely unpopular with the masses who are quite unable to understand 
why Anglo-German difficulties cannot be settled amicably. On the other 
hand, the effect of German propaganda with its daily slogans in the press, 
speeches and the wireless during the last few months have [sic] certainly made 
a deep impression on the people who will, if called upon, march without 
hesitation in the conviction that Germany is the victim of encirclement and 
thus compelled to fight for her existence. If the issue were one of war against 
Poland for the liberation of Danzig, no great artificial stimulation would be 
required, and for that reason the Propaganda Ministry has up to now re- 
stricted its anti-Polish campaign toa minimum. The possibilities of hostilities 
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against England i is [sic] on the other hand not relished by the man in the | 
street, and it is no doubt for the purpose of comforting the faint-hearted and | 
instilling the necessary sentiments into the public mind that Great Britain for | 
some time past has become definitely Public Enemy No. 1. 

3. The German Government may well attempt to solve the Danzig issue 
this year, if only for reasons of prestige and economic considerations. In the 
event of insuperable difficulties as regards Danzig, the possibility of Hitler 
making a diversion in the direction of Hungary or Roumania cannot be 
altogether eliminated, although there is no evidence at present to show that 
such is the intention of the German Government. Furthermore such a move 
would not diminish in any way the danger of international complications. 
It must be anticipated that the German Government, if they intend to force 
an issue, will in their own interests and in the first place endeavour to solve 
the Danzig question by peaceful methods with a show of force in the back- 
ground, in the hope that Poland, being faced with a fait accompli in Danzig, 
will either not dare to react or will be prevented from doing so by the 
democratic Powers. Though he may miscalculate the reactions of the Poles 
to such a procedure, it is clear that Herr Hitler himself is anxious, if possible, 
to avoid recourse to arms to secure the return of Danzig to the Reich. 
Whether this is possible depends to a large extent on the chauvinistic elements 
on both sides and the complications which may result from incidents. On 
the other hand it must be borne in mind that in German eyes the danger of 
Poland herself forcing the issue is rightly or wrongly a very real one. For 
this reason, in order to be ready for any eventuality, strong military pre- 
cautions have and are still being taken by Germany on a large scale. By the 
middle of August at least 1ł million men will be under arms. The German 
garrisons in East Prussia are reported to have been strongly reinforced, 
whilst military activities, though attributed to normal manceuvres, in the 
southern part of the German-Polish frontier have assumed exceptional 
proportions. It must be admitted that such preparations, whilst serving as 
a defence measure or as a means of pressure on Poland at a decisive moment, 
may equally be used for offensive purposes, if circumstances warrant such a 
course. Hitler is a man who waits on events and prepares for all eventualities. 

4. However that may be, Herr Hitler himself, I am convinced, now fully 
realises the danger of war and will take particular care that, if it has to come, 
Germany will be placed in the position of the attacked party. At present he 
has probably taken no decision as to his tactics and will use events and the 
difficulties of his opponents in other spheres to the best effect. 

5. At the same time one cannot leave out of account the risk that the 
initiation of Anglo-French [sic ? Franco-] Soviet military discussions which 
may result in a combined defence plan will necessarily have an important 
bearing on the German strategic position on the Eastern frontier and may 
induce Hitler to take precipitate action before any military alliance is 
definitely concluded. It is in any case clear now that, whatever Hitler may 
think, he will not be in a position at the Peace Party Rally at the beginning 
of September to announce to his people that he has attained his objective by 
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peaceful measures. In these circumstances he may wait until Nuremberg to 
state his peace terms which, if refused, might place him in a stronger position 
to pursue his objectives by other methods. One cannot definitely exclude 
the possibility that Herr Hitler, rather than face the risk of a world war, and 
in order to put himself right in the eyes of the world, will simply take the 
line at Nuremberg that Danzig is bound sooner or later to return to Germany 
but that in the interests of peace he does not intend to force the pace. Such 
delay would of course, from the German standpoint, have the disadvantage 
of prolonging the present economic and political strain under which the 
German people are at present labouring. It is quite impossible, however, to 
predict what course Herr Hitler will pursue as his decision will probably 
depend on the circumstances of the moment. It is certain, however, that 
whatever his decision is it will be taken by himself personally without yielding 
to any undue pressure from party or military advisers. 
Repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 571 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8) 
No. 93 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11081/13/18] 
WARSAW, August 5, 1939 

Military Attaché was informed by Polish General Staff this morning that 
German transports had on August 3 unloaded at Kônigsberg a large group 
of...1s men including three groups of the first? artillery, one company of 
tanks and one signal battalion. These were probably reinforcements for 
existing German formations in Danzig. 

2. Polish General Staff consider that recent reports indicate a consider- 
able increase of German military activity. Abnormal number of reservists 
were already being called up and there were signs of additional railway 
preparations particularly in Bavaria and Saxony. These reports though not 
conclusive merit closest scrutiny. 

Please inform War Office. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 The text is here uncertain. It was later corrected to read ‘of S.S. men’. 
2 This word was later corrected to read ‘field’. 


No. 572 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 6) 
No. 493 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6271/661/67] 
PARIS, August 5, 1939 

Your telegram No. 376 Saving! and your telegram No. 383 Saving.? 

I carried out your instructions this evening, leaving with the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Notes on the political, and the 
economic and financial discussions with the Turkish Government. 

1 No. 551. 2 No. 555. 
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2. M. Léger promised to study these communications with all possible | 


speed and to inform me of the French Government’s views with the least 
possible delay. 

3. M. Léger stated that, in the view of the French Government, rapidity 
in dealing with these Turkish discussions was essential. The Ministry con- 
sidered that Turkey was the key and the lever for the whole Balkan situation. 
The attitude of Roumania and Greece depended on the degree in which 
Turkey was wholeheartedly and actively on our side, and in which she was 
in a position to put her policy into effect. For this reason the French Govern- 
ment had now decided that in considering the help, whether in the way of 
armaments or economically, which could be given to the Balkan countries, 
Turkey’s requirements should be given precedence. The French Government 
were seeing what material they could supply to Turkey even in advance of 
any arrangements for financing such a transaction. The provisions of arms, 
&c. to e.g. Roumania and Greece would be wasted unless the position of 
Turkey had first been rendered as certain as it was possible to make it. 

4. Incidentally, M. Léger, as an illustration of the importance of Turkey, 
instanced the role she could play in respect of Bulgaria. In connexion with 
this matter he said that he was convinced that in the event of war it would 
be necessary to compel the Bulgarian Government, if necessary by threats, 
to declare on which side they intended to be. 

5. Copy sent to Angora. 


No. 573 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 6) 
No. 494 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6272/661/67| 
PARIS, August 5, 1939 

Your telegram No. 378 Saving.' 

I took this matter up orally with the Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs this evening. 

2. M. Léger said that the Turks had certainly insisted very strongly on the 
necessity of a tripartite Military Convention and that General Huntziger 
was in agreement with them, but that there could be no question of his 
having committed His Majesty’s Government in any way. 

3. As for any danger that the Turkish Government might be encouraged 
to make the Political Agreement conditional on the conclusion of the Military 
Convention, M. Léger said that the French Government have had no fears 
on this score, He scouted the possibility of any such Turkish manceuvre. The 
Russians had adopted it because they were suspicious and feared that Great 
Britain and France would not conclude a Military Convention once the 
Political Agreement was reached. The fact that the Franco-Soviet Pact had 
not been followed by a Military Agreement increased their suspicion. With 
the Turks there was not suspicion of this kind. They regarded a Military 
Convention as a certainty, and as the measure which could give practical 


1 No. 553. 
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effect to the Anglo-Franco-Turkish front against aggression. M. Léger 
promised, however, at once to look into the matter and to test the Turkish 
dispositions, in the light of the anxiety expressed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in order to see if there was any possible grounds for that anxiety. He 
promised to let me have the results of this action with the least possible delay. 


No. 574 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11) 
No. 432 [C 11144/16/18] 
ISTANBUL, August 5, 1939 
My Lord, 

One of my colleagues, who desired that his name should not be mentioned, 
told me two nights ago that he had very recently had a lengthy conversation 
with Herr von Papen. He suggested that he should come and tell me about 
it in detail. 

2. He called on August 4 and gave me the gist of what Herr von Papen 
had told him, which is as follows: 

3. Herr von Papen expressed the conviction that agreement between 
Germany and His Majesty’s Government was possible and he gave my col- 
league the impression that this point of view was not only his own but that 
of his Government. My colleague replied that he concurred that agreement 
should be possible but for one consideration, namely, that everything de- 
pended on Herr Hitler himself. He was afraid that it was difficult for Herr 
Hitler to make any advance without losing face. Herr von Papen agreed 
with this. My colleague told me that Herr von Papen’s further conversation 
gave him the very definite impression that Germany was really afraid of being 
attacked by ourselves, the argument which weighed with the German 
Government being that when we had carried out our re-armament pro- 
gramme to the full we could feel that the most favourable moment had 
arrived for settling things, that it would be impossible to remain indefinitely 
at the full stage of preparations both morally and materially and that there- 
fore if no action was taken the effect of our present policy would be stultified. 
From the German point of view Herr von Papen stated with the most 
absolute conviction (my colleague used the word ‘guarantee’) that the idea 
of Germany provoking a war was pure nonsense, there was no possibility of 
it whatever. Herr von Papen had said that the Danzig question was now 
relegated to the second plan,' and should be capable of settlement. He 
however expressed himself as still afraid that Great Britain would take the 
initiative by attacking Germany, but my colleague received the impression 
that this was more a repetition of the view of the German Government 
than his own conviction. 

4. My colleague emphasised to His Excellency the harm which was being 
done by Dr. Goebbels and his various activities. Herr von Papen displayed 

1 This phrase seems to be insufficiently translated from the French. 
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considerable antipathy to Dr. Goebbels and agreed that his activities 
were harmful. 

5. Herr von Papen had said a good deal about our present negotiations | 
with the Soviet Government. He had expressed the view that when these | 
negotiations were concluded the position would be more favourable for dis- 
cussions between Great Britain and Germany. His argument was that when | 
the Soviet Treaty was concluded we should feel ourselves so strong that we 
could open discussions with Germany without danger of loss of face. Ger- 
may would also find the atmosphere more propitious after the conclusion of 
the Russian negotiations. 

6. My colleague told me that he had the impression throughout his con- 
versation that Herr von Papen was anxious that anything he said should be 
repeated to me. It is strange that Herr von Papen has given this impression 
on more than one occasion. M. Saracoglu mentioned the same point to me 
as reported in my despatch No. 270? of May 18. 

7. My colleague has many friends in Germany and is, I think, well in- 
formed on various points connected with that country. I asked him his 
opinion of Herr von Papen’s standing with his own Government. He said 
that Herr von Papen’s position was stronger than it had been in the recent 
past. For instance, the fact of his being sent here as Ambassador was a sign 
of confidence. I replied that on the other hand it might have been an 
attempt to get him to destroy himself politically altogether but that I had 
been impressed by the fact that after the Anglo-Turkish Declaration His 
Excellency went to Berlin and had returned here, apparently with the con- 
fidence of his Government. I personally had hardly expected to see him 
again when he left at the end of May. My colleague maintained that Herr 
von Papen had a certain influence with the Nazi party and that his re- 
commendations were treated with respect. He said that Herr von Papen 
hated Dr. Goebbels and disliked von Ribbentrop whom he admitted to 
be baneful. On the other hand he was in close touch with Marshal Géring 
and had a certain standing of his own, especially of course among the Roman 
Catholic element. 

I have, &c., 
H. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 


2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 551. 


No. 575 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [C 10979/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 6, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 
High Commissioner saw Herr Forster at the latter’s request today. He 
wasirritated at the Polish ultimatum and inclined towards forcible measures. 


M. Burckhardt however persuaded him that the Polish action in sending the 
ultimatum as a result of the action of a subordinate gave Danzig a diplomatic 
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advantage since this could be exploited better by politeness than by counter- 
measures. 

2. As a result the President of the Senate and Dr. Böttcher visited the 
High Commissioner this evening and showed him draft of a Note to be 
presented to the Polish Representative tomorrow, Monday. It states that no 
official communication on the part of Danzig authorities had been made 
which would justify such an extreme step as had been taken by the Poles 
and expresses astonishment at the step which could have had very serious 
consequences, as could also the order given to Polish Inspectors to present 
themselves for duty armed and in uniform. 

3. It is an encouraging sign that draft should have been shown to the High 
Commissioner in advance. 

4. Herr Forster leaves by air for Bavaria tomorrow morning. All questions 
regarding Customs and economic sanctions contained in the last two Polish 
Notes will be discussed orally on Wednesday? between the Polish Representa- 
tive and the President of the Senate. The latter told the High Commissioner 
that he was prepared to satisfy the Poles in the matter of Customs Inspectors 
in return for agreement about margarine and herrings. This attitude is, 
however, subject to higher endorsement. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


1 August 7. 2 August g. 


No. 576 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8) 
No. 94 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11030/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 6, 1939 

My telegram No. 247.! 

All papers today publish an official P. A. 'T.? communiqué recording bare 
facts ofrecent tension regarding Customs Inspectors and Polish representatives 
[sic? representations] to the Danzig Senate, but wisely without mentioning 
any time limit or hint of possible Polish reaction if answer were unfavourable. 
Communiqué concludes that oral reply of President of Senate relieves the 
tension for the moment, but Polish Government are expecting a more 
precise answer, hoping that the Senate after examining the question in detail, 
will appreciate the justice of Poland’s attitude. 

2. Official spokesman of Ministry of Foreign Affairs has also stated to the 
press that if the Senate ensured reasonable treatment for Polish Customs 
Inspectors an Inspector could be sent back to the margarine factory from 
which he was recently withdrawn (see paragraph 1 (a) of Danzig telegram 
No. 583). As regards the difficulty over import of herrings, this was not the 
fault of the Polish Government as a Danzig official had been expected for 
wecks past to visit Warsaw to discuss the question but had never come. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

1 No. 565. 2 i.e. Polish Telegraph Agency. 

3 No. 503 was repeated to Warsaw as telegram No. 58. 
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No. 577 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 118 Telegraphic [C 11021/54/18] 


My telegram No. 119.1 DANZIG, August 7, 1939, 6.40 p.m. 


Danzig Note as delivered this morning had been sharpened in tone appar- 
ently on instructions received during the night from Berlin and omitted all 
reference to proposed discussions. 

2. It is considered unsatisfactory by Poles who have decided to reply today 
in terms at least as strong as those of their Note of night of August 4/5 (War- 
saw telegram No. 245? paragraph 3). They state that they have documentary 
proof that Polish Customs Inspectors would not be allowed to carry out their 
duties. Polish Representative is however willing to begin conversations on 
Wednesday: provided that first move comes from the Senate. 

3. Documentary proof referred to is a letter from head of Danzig Customs 
Service to the Chief Polish Inspector merely stating that Senate had informed 
Polish representative in Danzig that they could no longer recognise Polish 
frontier officials as Custams Inspectors. Poles have not yet disclosed the 
nature of their proof except to the High Commissioner, who showed it to me 
in confidence. 

4. High Commissioner unsuccessfully attempted to restrain the Poles from 
sending their Note. He is perturbed at possible effect of its contents if they 
are telephoned to Forster while he is with Herr Hitler and asked Dr. Böttcher 
not to transmit it to Germany while Forster is there. This Dr. Bôttcher pro- 
mised but it is doubtful whether promise has much value. 

5. Assistant Polish Commissioner-General said to the High Commissioner 
that this latest move would test the German attitude and also that of Poland’s 
allies. Dr. Burckhardt begged M. Perkowski to realise Poles were playing 
this dangerous game not merely with the Free City of Danzig but with the 
whole of Europe. 

6. Polish Representative has instructed Customs Inspectors to go on duty 
in civilian clothes in order to avoid incidents. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 575. 2 No. 550. 3 August 9. 


No. 578 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 339 Telegraphic [R 6416/661/67] 
ANGORA, August 7, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 42.1 
I explained the situation to Minister for Foreign Affairs on August 7 as 
instructed. I think he fully understands the position. 
1 No. 547. 
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2. As regards paragraph 4 of your telegram the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
stated in reply to my enquiry that the tripartite procedure seemed necessary 
and that there was no other method possible. 


No. 579 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 340 Telegraphic [C 11262/3356/18] 


My telegram No. 33. ANGORA, August 7, 1939, 8.50 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me on August 7 that Soviet Ambassador 
had informed him on August 4 that Soviet Government were now prepared 
to enter into a private and secret agreement between the two countries. He 
therefore . . . whether Turkish Government concurred and whether M. 
Saracoglu would go to Moscow for the purpose. After consulting Prime 
Minister the Minister for Foreign Affairs informed Soviet Ambassador un- 
officially that in principle Turkish Government agreed and that he would be 
ready to proceed to Moscow. He could not however give an official reply 
until after consultation with whole Cabinet. Until official answer has been 
given matter remains therefore settled in principle only. 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs explained that this had some connexion 
with an arrangement discussed during M. Potemkin’s visit to Angora.3 
M. Potemkin had expressed view that one of three things was desirable, in 
order given, namely, (1) an Agreement between Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Turkey; (2) an Agreement between Russia, Turkey and Balkan 
Entente; or failing (1) or (2), (3) a direct Russo-Turkish Agreement. 

3. I of course asked whether this was to be taken as an indication that 
Soviet Government thought Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations would not 
succeed. M. Saracoglu did not think this was the case. He held the view 
that though reluctant to say so openly Soviet Government were anxious for 
his presence at Moscow in the hope that he might prove helpful as an inter- 
mediary between ourselves and Soviet. He did not regard this as certain but 
seemed to think it not unlikely. 

Repeated to Moscow. 


1 No. 403. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 In April 1939. See Volume V of this Series, No, 322. 


No. 580 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [C 11022/54/18] 
My telegram No. 118.1 DANZIG, August 7, 1939, 10.50 p.m. 
Assistant Polish Commissioner this evening appeared to attach importance 
1 No. 577. 
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to a verbal communication made to the Senate by the High Commissioner 
this morning to the effect that the Poles were dissatisfied with the Danzig 
Note and intended to send a reply. Notwithstanding, Polish Note would 
probably not be drafted until Tuesday? morning. 

2. M. Perkowski added that their main object has been obtained in prin- 
ciple but that it remained to discuss the denial of the Senate that orders in 
question had been given. 

3. The High Commissioner wonders whether it would not be helpful if 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw could say a word to the Poles in the 
sense that their Note should not be too sharp in tone in order not to prejudice 
the commencement of conversations on Wednesday;? and possibly in the 
sense also of restraining the Poles from insisting too strongly on the second 
point of paragraph 2. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

2 August 8. 3 August 9. 


No. 581 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 9) 
No. 49 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11082/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 7, 1939 

Berlin telegram No. 420,' paragraph 2, last sentence. 

The expression used by M. Chodacki was that reported in last sentence of 
paragraph referring to my telegram—see your telegram No. 10,2 and is 
distinct from outburst reported in my despatch No. 179.3 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 563. 

2 A pencilled note on the file copy states that this reference is wrong and that it is not 


clear to what Foreign Office telegram Mr. Shepherd was referring. The reference should 
perhaps be to Danzig telegram No. 110 (No. 543). 


3 No. 411. 
No. 582 
Minute by Mr. Makins 
[C 10979/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1939 
Relations between Poland and Danzig 
Customs. 


The Treaty of Versailles (Article 104) provided for the inclusion of the 
Free City of Danzig within the Polish customs frontiers. 

The Treaty of Paris! (Articles 13-17) constituted Poland and Danzig as 
one customs area under Polish customs legislation and tarifis. Danzig was 
made one administrative unit under the charge of officials of the Free City 

1 This Treaty of 1920 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 113, p. 965. 
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and under the general direction of the Polish Central Customs Administra- 
tion. Polish Customs Inspectors were to be attached to the Danzig administra- 
tion and sufficient Danzig officials were required to know Polish. The Danzig 
Customs administration is answerable to the Polish Customs administration 
for customs received. 

The Treaty of Warsaw? (Articles 197 to 210) provided inter alia that the 
Danzig Customs authorities should be equivalent to a Polish Customs authority 
of second instance. The Polish Customs Inspectors were to be neither superior 
nor inferior to the officials of the Danzig Customs administration. These 
Inspectors were entitled to wear uniform but only to carry arms if the Danzig 
Customs officials were also permitted to carry arms. The duties of the 
Inspectors were the supervision of the application of the Polish customs laws 
and tariffs but the Inspectors are not allowed to give orders to the Danzig 
Customs officials. Various regulations are laid down for the accounting and 
the payment of shares of the customs receipts and a formula is laid down for 
the calculation of the shares of the receipts going respectively to Danzig and 
Poland. 


2 See No. 6, note 2. 


No. 583 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 344 Telegraphic [E 5606/143/44) 
ANGORA, August 8, 1939, 1.46 a.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs mentioned to me on August 7 that General 
Huntziger had stated that the supply of war material was subject to the 
conclusion of Definitive Agreement, especially as regards financial point. 
The Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out that although Turkey 
had already committed herself to us, signature of Definitive Agreement might 
still take some time. He added with emphasis that it was essential that war 
material should be in this country as soon as possible. 

2, Surely it was sufficient to rely on the undertaking of the Turkish Govern- 
ment that payment would be made and to avoid creating further delay which 
might be very dangerous by insisting on a signed agreement as pre-condition. 

3. My French colleague spoke to me on this subject a day or two ago and 
entirely agreed that it was unwise to hold up supplies pending final conclusion 
of Agreement. He had suggested to his Government that supplies might be 
forwarded and held here in bond in the name of the French Government. 

4. It seems clear that the main object of our Agreement with Turkey runs 
the risk of being stultified if supplies are to be held up till final Agreement 
is concluded. I beg that this point may be taken into serious consideration 
and that some means of getting round it may be devised. 
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No. 584 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Angora) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 8, 2.0 p.m.) 


No. 345 Telegraphic [E 5596/9/44] 


ANGORA, August 8, 1939, 11.40 a.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that in addition to cutting off 

delivery of big guns Germans have now held up despatch of aeroplanes in 

spite of verbal promise by German Ambassador that these deliveries would 
continue. 

2. His Excellency has asked Herr von Papen to come to Angora and will 

remind him of his promise and warn him of possible retaliatory measures. 


No. 585 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 421 Telegraphic [C 11062/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1939, 1.8 p.m. 

For first time for many weeks the whole German press appears this morning 
with front page articles commenting on statement in Polish newspaper ‘Czas’ 
to the effect that if authorities of Danzig attempt to face Poland with the 
accomplished fact the Polish guns will at once start bombarding the Free 
City. The statement is described in the headings as ‘criminal provocation’, 
‘insupportable challenge to German arms’, ‘London and Paris incitement 
bears fruit’, etc. 

2. I heard last night from first-hand source that the language of foreign 
and particularly British press in regard to recent ‘climb down’ of Danzig 
Senate had infuriated Herr Hitler and that this morning’s press would provide 
evidence of that fact. London is of course held responsible for statements 
such as ‘Czas’ made above. 

3. Hitler’s desire for peace or fear of war may be genuine or not. I 
personally believe both these sentiments to be genuine for the moment but 
there are many influences at work to persuade him that war this year would 
be more opportune than later and that he need not fear the outcome. It is 
these elements which are reinforced by press articles either in England or in 
Poland which tend to humiliate Germany particularly as it is strongly felt 
here that on the part of Poland such defiance would never be ventured unless 
Britain were behind her. 

4. Critical period for peace is, in my opinion, between now and Nurem- 
berg rally. Hitler whose mind has I believe not yet been made up or at least 
before this week-end had not been made up will, during this period, take 
definite decision as to what attitude finally to take at Nuremberg. It may be 
considered that humiliation is salutary for him but if this dangerous policy 
is not that of His Majesty’s Government I earnestly submit the utmost 
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should be done at Warsaw as well as London to avoid driving him during the 
next few weeks into a position where the dictator’s pride will not allow him 
to go slow even if he wishes it. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 


No. 586 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 252 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 11022/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1939, 1.25 p.m. 

Danzig telegrams Nos. 1181 and 119. 

1. While position is not yet perfectly clear it seems that Senate have in 
fact climbed down on main issue, and that Polish Government have obtained 
the substance of what they want. 

2. In these circumstances it would appear injudicious of Polish Govern- 
ment to refuse to begin conversations on a point of protocol or prestige 
(Danzig telegram No. 118, paragraph 2) or to hold post-mortem on events 
of last week (Danzig telegram No. 119, paragraph 2). Subject to any orders 
Gauleiter may bring back from Germany the general interest would seem 
to be best served by ceasing exchange of notes and beginning conversations. 

3. I leave it to your discretion whether and in what manner you should 
approach Polish Government as suggested in paragraph 3 of Danzig telegram 
No. 119, but I should see some advantage in this course provided you can do 
so without giving impression that we are seeking to intervene prematurely in 
what is in form a Danzig-Polish dispute or urging the Polish Government to 
give way on essential points. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 


1 No. 577. 2 No. 580. 


No. 587 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 248 Telegraphic [C 11084/54/18] 


WARSAW, August 8, 1939, 4.0 p.m. 
Danzig telegrams Nos. 118! and 119.2 
As Minister for Foreign Affairs was unable to see me I suggested to Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning that it was impolitic further to 
envenom the situation by continuance of this war of notes which might pre- 
judice conversations which are to begin tomorrow. 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs assured me that there was no intention 
of replying sharply to the Senate but that it was thought necessary to refute 
the charge . . .3 Polish Government’s apprehensions regarding Customs 


1 No. 577. 2 No. 580. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Inspectors were ill-founded by sending a copy of the letter referred to in 
paragraph 3 of Danzig telegram No. 118 and procès-verbaux of Polish Inspectors | 
regarding communications made to them by Danzig Customs. In any case 
the Polish Government were fully alive to the necessity of not rendering the 
situation more tense by unduly energetic language. 

2. On my return from visit to Minister for Foreign Affairs I found your 
telegram No. 252,4 but consider that in all the circumstances the action I 
had already taken is sufficient. 

Repeated to Danzig and Berlin. 


4 No. 586. 


No. 588 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 8, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 422 Telegraphic [C 11066/54/18] 


BERLIN, August 8, 1939, 4.30 p.m. 

Danzig telegrams Nos. 118! and 119.2 

I fear it is highly probable that opportunity which seemed so favourable on 
August 5 for immediate settlement of this dispute has been seriously com- 
promised by press comments in Warsaw and London on Smigly-Rydz’s 
speech on August 6 (see my telegram No. 4213). 

2. Attitude of Poles, if it is as indicated in paragraph 5 of latter [sic]* 
telegram, appears to me highly and unnecessarily dangerous. 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 

1 No. 577. 2 No. 580. 3 No. 585. 

4 The reference appears to be to No. 577. 


No. 589 
Viscount Halifax to Sir P. Loraine (Rome) 


No. 314 Telegraphic [J 3041/21/16] 
FOREIGN OFFIGE, August 8, 1939, 5.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 588.1 

You may inform Count Ciano that total number of reinforcements being 
sent from India is 5290. You should however make it plain that we are under 
no obligation to furnish such details and that giving this information must 
not be regarded as a precedent. 

Repeated to Cairo. 

1 No. 532. 
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No. 590 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) 
No. 298 Telegraphic [R 6029/140/37] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 


My despatch No. 303! and letter to the Chancery No. R 6029/140/37? of 
July 28. 

My immediately following telegram} contains the text of the reply which 
is to be handed in the near future to the Hungarian Minister here. 

2. Before making this communication to the Hungarian Government, 
however, I wish to inform the Roumanian Government in general terms of 
our action and of the reasons prompting it. At the same time I wish to avail 
myself of this opportunity to convey to the Roumanian Government the views 
of His Majesty’s Government generally on the subject of Hungarian-Rou- 
manian relations. You should therefore speak to the Roumanian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the following lines, leaving with him an aide-mémoire if 
you think it necessary: 

3. The question of Roumania’s relations with Hungary is a matter in 
which His Majesty’s Government have always been interested, and this 
interest has been accentuated as a result of the dangerous tension which 
exists in Europe today. Their attention has once again been drawn to the 
subject as a result of the receipt from the Hungarian Government of a 
memorandum containing allegations concerning the treatment of the 
Hungarian minority in Roumania. You should hand M. Gafencu a copy of 
the memorandum and say that His Majesty’s Government are not themselves 
qualified to pronounce on the truth or otherwise of the allegations contained 
in this document, and that in their reply to the Hungarian Government (see 
my immediately following telegram which, of course, is for your own 
information only) His Majesty's Government have stated that they assume 
that a copy of this memorandum has been communicated to the Roumanian 
Government and that they would be glad in due course to learn the nature 
of the reply returned by the Roumanian Government. They have further 
stated that they would prefer not to express any opinion in regard to the 
assertion made by the Hungarian Government that the treatment of the 
Hungarian minority in Roumania has deteriorated since and because His 
Majesty’s Government had given their guarantee to Roumania. 

4. But whatever view may be taken of the allegations now put forward by 
the Hungarian Government, the fact that the Hungarian Government have 
made this démarche affords evidence that relations between the two countries 


Not printed. This despatch enclosed the record of the conversation between Sir A. 
Cadogan and the Hungarian Minister on June 14, summarized in No. 58. 

2 Not printed. This letter enclosed the record of a further conversation with the Hun- 
garian Minister on July 25, together with a memorandum left by him regarding the position 
of the Hungarian minority in Roumania, 

3 No. 591. 
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are far from satisfactory. Given the conditions existing in Europe today, a 
continuance of this lack of mutual confidence is, to say the least of it, most 
undesirable, and His Majesty’s Government feel that no effort should be 
spared to improve the relations between the two countries; not to do so 
would be, in effect, to play into the hands of third parties and to provide those 
parties with a pretext for developing a situation which might well lead to 
aggression upon Roumania. 

5. His Majesty’s Government are convinced that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment will share their view that all possible sources of friction both in the press 
and elsewhere should therefore be eliminated. It will not, however, be 
sufficient, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, to take such negative 
precautions. Action ofa more positive character is required and His Majesty’s 
Government would urge that sincere efforts should be made by both the 
Roumanian and the Hungarian Governments to create an atmosphere 
which would enable the improvement of their mutual relations to be dis- 
cussed amicably between themselves. A communication in the sense of the 
preceding sentence is likewise being made to the Hungarian Government. 

6. As regards the separate question of territorial revision, which was 
mentioned in an earlier communication from the Hungarian Minister (see 
my despatch under reference), His Majesty’s Government propose to inform 
the Hungarian Government as follows: and you should then quote textually 
paragraph 5 of my immediately following telegram. 

7. You should add that the question of Hungarian-Roumanian relations 
had been brought to my attention not only as a result of the Hungarian 
démarche but also in a conversation I had with Prince Paul of Yugoslavia 
during His Royal Highness’ recent visit to this country. Prince Paul like 
myself was distressed at the existing state of relations between the two 
countries and was apprehensive of the results which might follow if those 
relations were not improved. 

8. In conclusion you should express the sincere hope of His Majesty’s 
Government that the Roumanian Government will now take every possible 
measure to deny to the Hungarians any ground for complaint on the score of 
the treatment, administrative as well as legislative, of their minorities, and 
thus deprive other Governments, who would welcome estranged relations 
between Hungary and Roumania, of the opportunity of making mischief 
(see in this connexion paragraph 4 of Budapest telegram No. 46 Saving). You 
should add that His Majesty’s Government are similarly urging the Hun- 
garian Government to make sincere efforts to improve their relations with the 
Roumanian Government and are pointing out to them that failure to do so 
can only play into the hands of third parties. 


+ See No. 393. 

s Not printed. In this telegram of July 22 Mr. Gascoigne reported that he had heard 
from a reliable Hungarian source that Germany was intent upon fomenting dissension 
between the Magyar minority in Roumania and the Roumanian authorities, for the purpose 
of bringing about the worst possible relations between the Roumanian and Hungarian 
Governments. 
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9. You should endeavour to act on these instructions as soon as possible 
since I wish to hand my Note to the Hungarian Minister at an early date. 

Repeated to Budapest, Sofia, Belgrade, Athens, Istanbul, Berlin, Paris and 
Rome. 


No. 591 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) 
No. 299 Telegraphic [R 6029/140/37] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1939, 7.0 p.m. 

Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 
Begins. 

‘I have the honour to refer you to the letter of June 14? and to the Note No. 
211/1939 of July 243 which you have been good enough to address to me on 
the subject of the present situation of the Hungarian minority in Roumania. 

‘2. In reply I have the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are naturally interested in the maintenance of good relations between 
Hungary and Roumania, and are of course ready to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to any proposals the Hungarian Government may make on this 
subject. They are the more ready to do so since, in their view, a continuance 
of the present unsatisfactory state of relations between the two countries can 
only advance the interests of third parties to the ultimate detriment of the 
real interests of Hungary as a Danubian State. 

‘3. Meanwhile it is assumed that the memorandum forwarded under cover 
of your Note of July 24 has been submitted direct to the Roumanian 
Government; and His Majesty’s Government would be interested in due 
course to learn the nature of the Roumanian Government’s reply. 

‘4. The fact, however, that this memorandum has been submitted to His 
Majesty’s Government leads me to suppose that the Hungarian Government 
desire some expression of their opinion on the subject. That opinion is as 
follows: His Majesty’s Government do not consider themselves qualified to 
pronounce upon the rights and wrongs of the Hungarian minority in Rou- 
mania, nor upon the merits or demerits of the case now presented to them by 
the Hungarian Government, and in particular they would prefer not to 
express any opinion in regard to the assertion made in your Note of July 24, 
that the treatment of the Hungarian minority in Roumania has deteriorated 
since and because His Majesty’s Government had given their guarantee to 
Roumania. His Majesty’s Government do, however, avail themselves of the 
opportunity which now presents itself to suggest that sincere efforts should be 
made by both the Hungarian and Roumanian Governments to create an 
atmosphere which would enable this question to be discussed amicably 
between the two countries. The Roumanian Government are being informed 
of these views. 


1 No. 590. 2 Not printed. See No. 58. 
3 Not printed. See No. 590, note 2. 
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‘5. In conclusion, His Majesty’s Government have carefully noted the 


observations in your letter of June. 14, where you refer to the important 
territorial problems existing between Hungary and Roumania. His Majesty’s 
Government have no wish to close their mind to the existence of this issue or 
to the importance that the Hungarian Government attach to it. But they 
are convinced that territorial questions cannot in the present strained 
atmosphere be profitably discussed. They hold as a general principle that 
if satisfactory results are to be achieved questions of this nature can only be 
approached by free and peaceful negotiation in a calm atmosphere, and not 
under duress or by threat of war. They gather from your letter of June 
14 that the Hungarian Government share this view. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are convinced, moreover, that the absence of international tension is a 
prerequisite to any discussion, and that the existence of mutual confidence 
between the Governments of the countries concerned is also essential.’ 

Repeated to Budapest, Sofia, Belgrade, Athens, Istanbul, Berlin, Paris 
and Rome. 


No. 592 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 9) 
No. 352 Saving: Telegraphic [C r1070/15/18] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1939 


In elaboration of my telegram No. 349 Saving! following indications 
connected with Germany’s possible future military intentions have come to 
my notice. 

(1) Likelihood of formation of Ubung? divisions or possibly reserve 

divisions. 

(2) Start of impressment of lorries and motor cycles on a large scale and 

preparations for similar impressment of civilian motor-cars. 

(3) Restrictions on supply and distribution of petrol similar to those in 

force last September. 

(4) Innoculation of officers of the Oberkommando in Berlin and all 

units in Bavaria and Hamburg against typhoid and cholera. 

Although it is impossible from the foregoing information to make any 
reliable deduction as to whether any precise plan of action is actually con- 
templated or as to its exact timing of whether military preparedness is to be 
part of big bluff, all military information at my disposal seems to point to 
main military activities being now principally concentrated on eastern 
frontier. If Parteitag is to be held on the appointed date, from military point 
of view critical periods for action are more likely to be from now onwards 


1 No. 570. 

2 Colonel Mason-Macfarlane had reported on October 26, 1938, the appearance of this 
new type of formation during the summer of 1938. They consisted of reservist and Land- 
wehr personnel. It was not clear whether these divisions were really reserve divisions 
or ‘whether they were, as their name suggested, really “training divisions”, which would, 
in war, have been broken up and their units used separately.’ 
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until shortly before Tannenberg Celebration on August 27 and shortly after 
conclusion of Party Rally on September 11 rather than during intervening 
period (i.e. between August 25 and September 15), as it would be technically 
impracticable for German railway authorities to undertake transport for 
Party Rally and mobilisation simultaneously without causing the most 
serious dislocation in whole railway system. 


No. 593 
Letter from Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax 


[C 1662/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME, August 8, 1939 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I have considered very carefully your letter of August 3,' and its inclosures, 
and I am not at all easy in my mind that an approach to Signor Mussolini 
in the sense suggested to you by the High Commissioners of Australia and 
South Africa might not be interpreted as a weakening of our attitude of 
support of Poland. 

2. The arguments which you used to the two High Commissioners, as 
recorded in the last two paragraphs of your note of July 28 of the second 
conversation seem to me quite convincing. It so happens that my letter to 
you of August 1,2 which crossed your letter under reply, virtually answers 
in advance your present enquiry, and it would seem that my mind has been 
working on closely similar lines to that of the Prime Minister and of you 
yourself. 

3. I do feel moreover that the proposal to have a sort of armistice, without 
prejudice, in the matter of Danzig, would make difficulties of its own; it 
might cloud, while it cannot remove, the basic issue involved; it might lead 
to controversial discussion about what does or does not constitute the status 
quo to be observed by both sides during the period of the armistice; and I 
can’t see that it stands a chance of leading us to a ‘better ’ole’! Hitler too 
might well turn it down, in the very understandable belief that the Danzigers 
would think that he was weakening in his support of their claims to return to 
the Reich, if he accepted it. 

4. On this showing the proposal could only be a palliative, and a risky 
one at that. 

5. May I suggest that when the Moscow negotiations have been ended, 
one way or the other, that will be the time for considering political action to 
reduce tension, and that such action would have the best chance of being 
efficacious if concerted between the peace-front powers? 

6. If the case is then made against this initiative being taken through me, 
there nevertheless remains one other possibility, that of getting the Pope to 
make it, which you may wish to consider. In this connection would you 
kindly look again at Osborne’s despatch No. 1263 of July 17, especially 
paragraph 4 and the enclosure. 

1 No. 537. 2 No. 509. 3 No. 396. 
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7. I honestly believe that these and earlier recommendations I have sub- | 
mitted to you are in the best interests of the maintenance of peace. I am no 
war-monger, as I think you know; and if I could eventually leave this post 
in peace and with Anglo-Italian friendship restored, my ambitions would be 
amply satisfied. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Percy LORAINE 


No. 594 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 1187/54/18) 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 8, 1939 

Weizsäcker, during a conversation which I had with him on Friday last! 
and which—on the subject of Poland—was somewhat acrimonious, said to 
me somewhat bitterly ‘Is the Polish Ambassador alive or dead or is he no 
longer in Berlin?’ 

As I did not particularly wish to speak to the Polish Ambassador myself, 
lest anything I might say be again misinterpreted, I asked the Belgian Am- 
bassador to repeat to Lipski that he had heard that Weizsäcker had spoken 
to someone as above. The Belgian told me yesterday that he had done so 
and had discovered from Lipski that his instructions were to avoid all 
contacts whatsoever with the Germans. 

I personally think that sort of attitude is too stupid for words, but I don’t 
know what you feel in London about it. Britain is public enemy No. 1, but 
I would certainly not suggest following such a course myself. I carry on in 
fact as if I were completely indifferent to the Goebbels campaign which I 
stigmatise on every possible occasion and to everyone as utterly contemptible 
and merely calculated to make the U.S.A. less isolationist. 

However that may be I telephoned to Lipski this morning to say I wanted 
to see him; only to discover that he had suddenly left for Warsaw. So I am 
going to have a talk with Lubomirski, the Counsellor, this afternoon. When 
he comes I shall make the ‘Czas’ article, about which I telegraphed to you 
this morning? the subject of my discourse and I shall speak mutatis mutandis 
on the lines of that telegram. I send this letter in manuscript because I have 
not time to have it copied and I should like you to know that I am doing 
this. I shall, of course, speak quite personally and make it clear that I do so. 
As a matter of fact Lubomirski is the one of the Polish Embassy who has been 
scaring most of my colleagues by the extreme bellicosity of his remarks. 

I believe that Hitler would like to climb down now if he were given half a 
chance. I believe all his military preparations to be calculated to serve as a 
cloak behind which he can climb down from strength rather than under an 
appearance of weakness. Equally well they can be used for action, if it is 
forced upon him or if he desires it. Nevertheless provided we do not register 


1 See Nos. 559 and 563. 2 See No. 585. 
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less firmness ourselves, we lose nothing and may gain a great deal by giving 
Hitler the chance which he may really seek of making a peace gesture. We 
lose on every count if we deprive him of that chance, since he can prove to 
his people that he wanted it and that we would not give it to him. 

Not only the Germans but also the Italians believe that Poland would like 
to force an issue this year, because she feels that British support may tend to 
become more lukewarm later. It is a theory which you do not believe in 
London but I am not quite so certain about it as you are. It is, to say the 
least of it, a sort of Scylla and Charybdis affair and I only hope that the 
F.O. will be Ulyssean. If you see only Scylla, you will run on Charybdis. 
What I feel is that what is to happen at Nuremberg will be decided during 
the weeks that precede the Party Rally. And that is why I propose to speak 
to Lubomirski. 

NeviLE HENDERSON 
No. 595 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 11228/54|18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, August 8, 1939 

I thought last Friday! that we were in for serious trouble, and it was a 
great relief when Beck told me on Saturday that the Senate had decided not 
to force matters to an issue. On the other hand the telegrams from Danzig 
show that the Senate’s move against the Polish Customs may have been only 
a feeler and that we are by no means out of the wood. I suppose that every- 
thing depends on what Hitler and Forster may decide at Munich. At any 
rate there is undoubtedly a feeling here that a serious crisis is inevitable 
before the end of the month. Reports that are reaching here regarding 
increased German military activity, which may of course be only in connexion 
with manœuvres or a further attempt to intimidate, are somewhat ominous. 

You will have noticed that I was unable to draw Beck as to what the re- 
action of the Polish Government would be to an unfavourable reply of the 
Danzig Government.? I have been told that orders had been given to the 
frontier guards, who are armed with revolvers, to resist by force any attempt 
to disarm them. This no doubt would have put the fat in the fire. 

I shall of course continue to preach caution and on the whole I think these 
people are being prudent. Smigly-Rydz’s speech on Sunday was not unduly 
provocative and the press here has not shown too much glee over the Senate’s 
climb-down. 

As regards the financial situation it seems to me that it might be a good 
thing if someone from the Treasury like Waley (not Leith-Ross of course) 
were to come out here shortly ostensibly to examine the financial situation 
but also to see whether we could not take up the cash loan question again. 
Raczynski, who lunched with me on Saturday, thinks this would be a good 
idea and I wonder whether you think that it might be taken up. 


H. W. KENNARD 
1 August 4. 2 See No. 565. 
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No. 596 
Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 9, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [R 6431/661/67] 
ISTANBUL, August 9, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 441.! 


I presume that the draft eventually to be presented to Turkish Govern- | 


ment by my French colleague and myself will be in French and I should be 
grateful if I could be assured that this text will have previously been accepted 
by Your Lordship as the only authentic version. 


1 Not printed. This despatch of August 3 enclosed the text of the draft treaty with Turkey 
printed as No. 552. 


No. 597 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 9, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 121 Telegraphic [C 11130/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 9, 1939, 6.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 119.1 

Polish Note has not yet been delivered, possible [sic? possibly] pending 
completion of the procès-verbaux of the Polish Customs Inspectors. 

2. Conversations between the Senate and the Poles are expected to begin 
tomorrow or Friday? but a good deal obviously depends on what instructions 
Gauleiter brings with him from Germany. He is due back this afternoon. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No, 580. 2 August 11. 


No. 598 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11) 
No. 356 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11187/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 9, 1939 
Polish Ambassador being absent in Warsaw I asked Counsellor to call on 
me yesterday evening and told him that State Secretary had recently spoken 
to me in manner which gave me impression that he was surprised and dis- 
appointed that M. Lipski should hoid himself so entirely aloof and see 
nobody in Berlin.’ I added that it was only an impression, as I had thought 
it safer not to comment on State Secretary’s remark lest M. Lipski was in 
fact acting under instructions from his Government. Polish Counsellor 
asserted that this was not the case, but that his Ambassador felt that there 
was nothing he could usefully say to German Government. 

I told Counsellor that in my personal opinion it seemed a mistake to avoid 
personal contacts. In the course of the next few weeks Hitler would probably 
1 See No. 594. 
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take his final decision, if he had not already done so, as to what attitude to 
adopt at the Nuremberg Party Rally. If nothing happened before then, the 
initiative would once again be Hitler’s. He might make a war gesture or a 
peace gesture. What occurred between now and then might make all the 
difference. There were undoubtedly many influential members of the Party 
who were advising him that war was inevitable and that in that case Ger- 
many’s best chance was to choose her own opportunity this year rather than 
wait till next. For the same reason it seemed to me that if war had to come 
the allies would be in a better position next year rather than this. Moreover 
if it did not come this year it might never come. 

It seemed to me in either case essential that Poland should not play 
Germany’s game by enabling Hitler to make out that it was the Poles who 
had begun it. It might prove very useful if German people could be left at 
any rate in doubt as to whether Germany was the aggressor or the aggressed. 
It was consequently important that the temperature at Danzig during the 
next few weeks should be allowed to fall and not be aggravated by an ex- 
change of acid notes. I realised that Hitler might not wish the situation 
there to improve and that much depended on the instructions which Forster 
might be now receiving at Berchtesgaden. A desire on the part of Poland to 
smooth incidents out was however not incompatible with the maintenance 
of absolute firmness over essentials. I realised also that everything which the 
Germans said or did at Danzig might be merely a manceuvre. If it were, 
then war was inescapable and had got to be faced. But manceuvre or not, it 
did not seem to me that it helped matters to assume the worst as inevitable 
or to weaken the position by acting as if the best was yet possible. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind I still thought that it was a pity 
that his Ambassador should continue to avoid all contact with the German 
Government. I would have preferred to speak direct to Lipski himself but 
since he happened to be in Warsaw he might wish to take the opportunity to 
discuss there this point with his Government. Hence my remarks to the 
Counsellor. It was not a question of making any proposals for a solution. 
That was absolutely out of the question at the moment in the present frame 
of mind of both parties. That, however, need not preclude an understanding 
to make no change in the status quo until such time as an atmosphere favour- 
able to peaceful negotiation might be produced. 

Counsellor undertook to inform M. Lipski of what I had said to him. He 
confirmed what I had heard from another source that on the last occasion 
(during visit of Prince Regent of Yugoslavia) on which Lipski and the 
Chancellor had met, latter had said to Ambassador that he did not wish 
hostile relations between two countries to affect their own good personal 
relations. 

Repeated to Warsaw. 
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No. 599 

Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11) 

No. 96 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11192/54/18] | 
WARSAW, August 9, 1939 

Berlin telegrams Nos. 421! and 422.2 

Polish attitude towards the dispute over recent Danzig attempt to eliminate 
Polish Customs inspection has been firm but studiously moderate. There 
was at first no attempt to represent the Danzig Senate as having climbed 
down, but as was inevitable the papers have since reproduced comment to 
this effect from the French and British press, (The French Ambassador 
actually telegraphed to Paris to suggest that such comment should be 
officially discouraged, but his suggestion does not seem to have been carried 
out.) As will be seen from my telegram No, 94 Saving? the Polish Govern- 
ment said little to the press about what really passed and even now nothing 
has been said of any time limit. Polish attitude to diplomatic conversations 
is also moderate (see my telegram No. 2484). 

2. It is true that on August 7 the independent Conservative ‘Czas’, in a 
commentary on Marshal Smigly-Rydz’s speech, said that Poland was ready 
to fight for Danzig and that if a fait accompli were attempted, then guns 
would fire. It also emphasised at length the Marshal's insistence that Poland 
had no aggressive intentions (the German press does not seem to be interested 
in that point). 

3. The Polish Telegraph Agency today—in a message from its German 
correspondent—replies to attacks of Deutsches Nachrichten Büro and German 
press, pointing out that one sentence in the article in ‘Czas’ had been singled 
out to give a distorted picture of Polish opinion in order to represent Poland 
as a potential aggressor. ‘Polish provocations’ was the term used in Germany 
to describe Poland’s attempts to defend her just interests. ‘A volley fired 
by German guns will be the closing point of the history of modern Poland’, 
that was the pious desire of ‘peaceful and persecuted Germany’. The 
message concluded by emphasising again that everyone knew that Poland 
had no aggressive intentions. 

4. I fear that at times of strong national feeling it is almost inevitable that 
occasional remarks like that of ‘Czas’ should occur in the press. Experience 
shows that the Germans can wax indignant with anyone and on any subject 
if Goebbels so desires. And the ‘provocation’ of one article in a small and 
independent Warsaw newspaper compares strangely with the official 
utterances of Dr. Goebbels and Dr. Forster in Danzig and the daily military 
and civil violation of all the treaties on which Poland’s rights are based. 

5. Possibly the German campaign is intended to cover up the Senate’s 
withdrawal in Danzig, where the situation is regarded as somewhat easier. 

6. I shall of course continue to urge moderation here both in official and 
press declarations. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

1 No, 585. 2 No. 588. 3 No. 576. 4 No. 587. 
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No. 600 
Letter from Mr. Makins to M. Burckhardt 


[C 10745/5418] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1939 
My dear High Commissioner, 

A bag today gives me a chance of thanking you for your letter of the 27th 
July! which we found of great interest. After some thought we sent on your 
letter to Avenol, as we did not feel we could take the responsibility of with- 
holding it. I did, however, send a private line to Walters telling him of your 
anxiety that these communications should be kept strictly confidential and 
informing him that we took special precautions here that your letters should 
not be seen outside a very restricted circle. 

The seasons pass, and we are now within sight of the next Council Meeting 
at Geneva. The question again arises as to how the Danzig question should be 
handled, assuming that the position is held until then. There are two main 
possibilities: (1) to follow precedent and ask you to come to Geneva to 
report to the Committee of Three; (2) to take the view that your presence is 
required in Danzig and that it would be inadvisable for you to leave your 
post. I mentioned this point when I met you at Basle, and we shall no doubt 
be consulting you formally on the subject through Shepherd in due course, 
but I wanted you to have it in mind. 

My personal view is that the second course is to be preferred. It is unlikely 
that the tension will have greatly relaxed by the early part of September, 
and your presence in Danzig will be badly needed. Your visit to Geneva 
might easily flutter the dovecotes and increase the possibility of something 
happening while you were away. But you will be in the best position to 
express a considered opinion. Incidentally, Sweden goes off the Council in 
September, and it will be necessary to find a successor to M. Sandler. 

If you do not come to Geneva, it would certainly be an advantage if you 
could send some sort of report to the Committee. My feeling is that this 
report should, as the Americans say, be ‘factual’—a bare record of events 
covering inter alia the military preparations in the Free City and the negotia- 
tions between the Senate and Poland. It need contain no confidential 
matter at all, as this the Secretary-General can supply from the letters you 
have written to him. I know your reluctance to turn your hand to this kind 
of report but for our purpose it does not matter how dull or anodyne it is so 
long as there is something to which we can refer and from which we can, if 
necessary, publish extracts. The fact that such a report has been received 
would also greatly strengthen our hands in replying to the innumerable 
parliamentary enquiries with which we are bombarded. All this will seem 
unimportant to you in the midst of the negotiations on which you are now 
engaged, but the ground ought to be prepared well in advance. 

I hope you are bearing up under the strain. Certainly the decision that 


1 See Appendix II, document (iv). 
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you should go back to Danzig has been justified over and over again. 
have looked up, with profit, your quotation from Heine, which I had n 
previously seen. | 
Yours ever, 
R. Makins | 


No. 601 | 

Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 10, 4.33 p.m.)| 
No. 122 Telegraphic [C 11177/54/18] 

DANZIG, August 10, 1939, 2.45 p.m. 


Herr Forster saw High Commissioner this morning and gave him a message 
from Herr Hitler, inviting him to visit him at Berchtesgaden on Saturday.! 
Herr Hitler said that he wanted everything in Danzig to remain calm, but 
that it was too dangerous to continue in the present uncertainty and to go 
from incident to incident without control. He must have an opportunity of 
speaking to M. Burckhardt, who took an objective interest in the question. 
Visit must be absolutely secret and there must be no press indiscretions, 
Could not the High Commissioner communicate direct with London without 
intermediary of Geneva? 

2. High Commissioner would like Your Lordship’s instructions as to 
whether he should tell the Poles about the proposed visit. It would facilitate 
practical aspect of journey since it may be necessary for him to travel through 
Corridor and Poles might make embarrassing use of the news if it leaked out. 
Moreover, M. Beck had told M. Burckhardt at the time of his visit to Warsaw 
that he would be pleased if the latter could see Herr Hitler and had repeated 
this through the Polish Representative here four weeks ago. 

3. High Commissioner would be grateful to know whether Your Lordship 
wishes any questions that he should put [sic] to Herr Hitler about Danzig or 
any other matters. 

4. High Commissioner will leave tomorrow morning and must be back 
for conversations at his house between Poles and Danzigers on Monday, 
August 14. I would, I expect, be able to send his report on Monday morning 
by courier via Berlin, but I should be glad to have authority to bring it 
myself if there are points which the High Commissioner considers should be 
discussed. Owing to shortage of time and need for secrecy, High Commissioner 
does not consider it practical to arrange for meeting either in Germany or 
Switzerland with anyone from Foreign Office, or even with His Majesty’s 
Consul-General, Munich. 


1 August 12. 
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No. 602 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 10, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 193 Telegraphic [C 11134/3356/18) 
Moscow, August 10, 1939, 5.25 p.m. 

French Ambassador and I have failed despite our best efforts to obtain 
anything definite from M. Potemkin.! Meanwhile Missions have arrived at 
Leningrad and something must be done before they reach Moscow tomorrow 
morning. In these circumstances I am communicating to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in an official Note this afternoon names of seven officers adding a 
paragraph that 

‘Admiral Drax will be entitled to the assistance of’ three Service Attachés 
‘whenever he may require the services of these officers’. ‘This formula should 
enable the Admiral to settle the matter amicably with Marshal Voroshilov. 

My French colleague is acting in a similar sense. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 The reference appears to be to No. 569. 


No. 603 


Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 288 Telegraphic [R 6434/140/37) 


BUCHAREST, August 10, 1939, 8.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 298.1 

I communicated Hungarian memorandum to Minister for Foreign Affairs 
this morning and left with him an aide-mémoire embodying views of His 
Majesty’s Government as set forth in the above telegram. 

2. M. Gafencu promised to give these communications careful thought 
and to return a considered reply at an early date. Meanwhile on one or two 
points he preferred to give me an answer at once. 

3. In the first place it was, he felt, a matter for regret that His Majesty’s 
Government should have lent an ear to Hungarian revisionist propaganda 
even to the extent indicated in extract from their reply to Hungarian Minister 
which I had quoted to him. So far as the Roumanian Government were 
concerned there could never either now or at any other time whether peaceful 
or disturbed be any question of frontier revision. Territorial integrity was the 
bed rock of the Government’s whole foreign policy. Both Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini in the course of his recent conversations with them had 
disclaimed any intention of encouraging Hungarians to reopen the territorial 
issue so if they were to do so . . .2 there would be no half way house. Thus 
minority proposals which might at first appear to be reasonable would be 
only thin end of a wedge and outcome would be chaos. M. Gafencu then 


' No. 590, 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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referred to abortive Bled negotiations} in which Hungarians had sought 
isolate Czecho-Slovakia very much as they now aimed at detaching Yugo 
Slavia from Roumania. 

4. Since their advent to office present Roumanian Government had made] 
every effort to improve treatment of minorities. There was abundant evidence! 
of the fact that such efforts had been sustained during the period which has! 
elapsed since our guarantee was given and they would continue. The very] 
existence of revisionism however set quite definite limits to concessions which! 
could be made to minorities. Once the territorial bogy had been finally laid! 
the lot of the minorities would inevitably improve. One could do for a loyal 
supporter of his country what could not be done for a potential enemy. 

5. As he had explained Roumanian Government were doing everything 
possible to remove sources of friction and would gladly discuss any specific 
aspects with Hungarian Government. As regards press agitation they had 
already taken the initiative and had been met with a genuine response 
following which recent campaign had petered out and negotiations had been 
resumed. The last thing they wished to do was to embarrass Hungarian 
Government in its relations with third Powers and they would welcome any 
opportunity of encouraging its resistance to political penetration. On the 
other hand they had no illusions such as he feared His Majesty’s Government 
might be harbouring as regards Hungarians’ ability to resist German military 
pressure. Strategically Hungary was virtually a part of the German Reich 
already. Therefore the assumption at present time was not only quite 
untenable but extremely dangerous. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs had not received a copy of Hungarian memo- 
randum direct. 

Repeated to Budapest. 


3 The reference is to the negotiations between the countries of the Little Entente and 
Hungary at Bled in August, 1938. The parties concerned initialled Provisional Agreements 
mutually renouncing all recourse to force in the settlement of disputes and recognizing 
Hungary’s right to equality in armaments. The signature and execution of the Agreements 
were to be contingent on the conclusion of Agreements on minorities. These were reached 
between Hungary and Roumania, and Hungary and Yugoslavia, but not between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 


No. 604 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [C 11177/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1939, 9.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 122.1 , 

1. I consider that M. Beck should certainly be informed of visit, need for 
complete secrecy being stressed. But I suggest that it might be well for High 
Commissioner to tell Herr Hitler frankly that he has informed M. Beck and 
why. 

1 No. 601. 
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2. For the rest High Commissioner knows general attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government as set out in recent declarations. They have given assurances to 
Poland and other countries, and they intend to stand by them. They are 
unalterably determined to resist the solution of international questions by 
force or the threat of force. They themselves have no aggressive designs, and 
any suggestion that they wish to attack or invite others to attack Germany is 
fantastic. They are very willing, if force and threats are abandoned and if 
they are satisfied that elements of settlement on which they can rely exist, to 
join in building a peaceful order. They have repeatedly expressed their wish 
to see a settlement freely reached by the parties concerned, but if that is to 
be realised it is essential that a period of calm should ensue and confidence 
be restored. In these circumstances an attempt by Germany to force the 
Danzig issue will lead to a most dangerous situation. I am convinced that 
attitude of Polish Government will continue to be moderate if no provocation 
is offered. 

3. I do not wish to put any message into High Commissioner’s mouth, and 
he will not, of course, speak on my behalf, but if he feels inclined, in express- 
ing his personal opinion, to make use of foregoing material, he may be doing 
a good service. 

4. Instructions concerning paragraph 4 of your telegram under reference 
will follow tomorrow.? 

2 Mr. Shepherd was instructed on August 11, in Foreign Office telegram No. 49, that he 


should not leave Danzig himself, but that if a courier were not available he might send the 
Vice-Consul by air to London with M. Burckhardt’s report. 


No. 605 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 596 Telegraphic [C 11189/54/18] 


ROME, August 10, 1939, 9-50 p.m. 


Count Ciano tells me that he is leaving this evening to meet Herr von 
Ribbentrop in Salzburg: that he has no particular agenda but that such 
exchanges of view are bound to take place every now and then between the 
two Allies. 

2. He hoped that this meeting would be useful. During the last few days 
polemics between Germany and Poland had become a good deal sharper. 
There had been the speech of Marshal Smigly-Rydz which had not made a 
good impression in Germany and the ‘Czas’ article which the German press 
had taken seriously and to which it had replied very vigorously. 

3. I asked no questions; but judging from Count Ciano’s manner I fancy 
that he will do his best to cool things down. 

Repeated to Paris and Warsaw. 
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No. 606 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 252 Telegraphic [C 11191/54/181 


WARSAW, August 10, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs communicated to me today the text of a 
communication which was made to Polish Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin by 
State Secretary yesterday and of reply of the Polish Government which was | 
made this afternoon. (Text of these communications which are strictly | 
confidential and are not being published at present will be found in my | 
immediately following telegram.') Both these communications were made 
verbally though notes were taken of their contents in either case. | 

2. M. Beck drew my attention to the very serious nature of German 
démarche as it was the first time that the Reich had directly intervencd in the 
dispute between Poland and Danzig Senate. He had already through 
Polish Ambassador in London warned Your Lordship briefly of what he had 
communicated to me? but he asked me to request you to consider whether 
you could take any useful action in Berlin to reinforce Polish attitude. He 
would leave it to Your Lordship to decide the nature of any such action but 
would be glad in any case to learn your views as to the significance of this 
démarche on the part of the Reich. M. Beck has made a similar communica- 
tion to my French colleague. 

3. He further told me that the High Commissioner had communicated to 
him the tenour of a conversation which M. Burckhardt had had with Forster 
this morning. Conversation was relatively moderate and Herr Forster said 
Herr Hitler had told him that no incident should take place at Danzig at 
present time in view of gravity of the situation. Forster said that he intended 
in his declaration which he is to make tonight to deal with aggressive tone 
of Polish press. 

4. M. Beck finally said that he felt that a serious political crisis would 
develop during the last fortnight of this month which, while it need not 
necessarily lead to war, would require very careful handling. No further 
military measures were being taken by the Polish Government for the moment, 
but he would at once inform me if they became necessary. 

5. M. Beck stated that while he had not thought it necessary to refer, in 
his reply to the German Government, to the specific question of Polish 
Customs Inspectors he could have refuted German allegations as the Polish 
Government had documentary proof that Danzig Customs officials had 
definite instructions from authorities to inform Polish Inspectors that they 
could no longer carry out their functions. 

Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. 

1 No. 607. 
2 See No. 645. 
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No. 607 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 253 Telegraphic [C 11193/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 10, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram." 

Following is translation of German Note Verbale. Begins. 

‘German Government have learnt with lively surprise of tenour of Note 
addressed by Polish Government to Senate of Free City of Danzig in which 
Polish Government demands in the form of an ultimatum cancellation of 
an alleged measure whose existence was based on incorrect rumours. This 
measure designed to prevent activity of Polish Customs Inspectors was not 
in fact decreed by Senate. In case of refusal the threat was expressed that 
measures of reprisal would be taken. 

‘The German Government are compelled to call attention to the fact that 
repetition of such demands having the nature of an ultimatum and addressed 
to the Free City of Danzig as well as of threats of reprisals, would lead to an 
aggravation of Polish-German relations, for consequences of which respon- 
sibility will fall exclusively on Polish Government, German Government being 
obliged to disclaim here and now any responsibility in this respect. 

‘Further the German Government call attention of Polish Government to 
the fact that steps which latter have taken to prevent export of certain Danzig 
goods to Poland are of such a nature as to cause heavy economic losses to the 
population of Danzig. 

‘Should Polish Government persist in maintaining such measures the 
German Government are of the opinion that in present state of affairs the 
Free City of Danzig would have no choice but to seek other opportunities of 
exporting and consequently also of importing goods.’ 

2. Following is translation of Polish reply. 

‘The Government of Polish Republic have learnt with liveliest surprise of 
declaration made on August 9, 1939, by State Secretary at German Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to Polish Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at Berlin regarding 
existing relations between Poland and the Free City of Danzig. The Polish 
Government indeed perceive no juridical basis capable of justifying inter- 
vention of Germany in these relations. 

‘If exchanges of views regarding the Danzig problem have taken place 
between Polish Government and German Government these exchanges 
were solely based on goodwill of Polish Government and arose from no 
obligation of any sort. 

‘In reply to above-mentioned declaration of the German Government the 
Polish Government are obliged to warn the German Government that in 
future, as hitherto, they will react to any attempt by authorities of the Free 
City which might tend to compromise the rights and interests which Poland 
possesses there in virtue of her agreements, by employment of such means and 

1 No. 606. 
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measures as they alone shall think fit to adopt, and will consider any futu 
intervention by German Government to detriment ofthese rights and interes 
as an act of aggression.” 

French text by bag tomorrow.” 

Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. | 


2 See No. 611. The texts of these Notes are printed in the Polish White Book, Official 
Documents concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet Relations, 1933-1939, London, 
1940, Nos. 85-6. | 


No. 608 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11) 
No. 506 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6414/661/67] 
PARIS, August 10, 1939: 

Your telegrams Nos. 376! and 383 Saving? and my telegram No. 503 
Saving.3 

I am forwarding by air bag today, under cover of my despatch No. 1039,4 
a copy of a Note from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in reply to the points 
raised in your telegram No. 376 Saving. 

2. The Head of the European Department, in communicating this Note, 
stated that: 

(1) The French Government agreed to the proposed draft for a final 
tripartite agreement between the British, French and Turkish Governments, 
subject to the amendment suggested in paragraph 6 of their Note, and to the 
telescoping of the Interim Understanding into a final treaty. 

(2) At the same time, the French Government, as stated in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of their Note, anticipated objections from the Turkish Government 
to Article 2 paragraph 2 and Article 4 paragraph 2 of the draft Agreement. 
They agreed that the British and French Ambassadors at Angora should at 
once propose to the Turkish Government the British draft, subject to the 
amendment above; but considered it advisable that the two Governments 
should first concert the attitude they should take jointly in the event of the 
Turkish Government raising the objections foreseen by the French Govern- 
ment. 

(3) As soon as the French Government received the reply of His Majesty’s 
Government on the above points they would telegraph to the French 
Ambassador at Angora to support his British colleague. 

1 No. 551. 

2 No. 555. 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of August 9 Mr. Campbell reported that M. Bonnet 
hoped to be able to give him a reply to Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 376 and 383 Saving 
on August 10. 

+ Not printed. The French Government’s comments were as indicated in the text, 
The amendment suggested in paragraph 6 of the Note was that in Article 4 the last line 
should read, instead of ‘such joint action as may be mutually agreed upon’, either ‘en vue 
de l’action commune à entreprendre en conséquence” or ‘en vue de l’action commune qui 
serait reconnue efficace”, 
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(4) The French Government agreed that the above action should be 
taken without waiting for further discussion of the economic and financial 
problems. As to the latter, M. Hoppenot said that he was awaiting a reply 
from the other French Government Departments concerned; but promised 
an answer as soon as possible, 


No. 609 
Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
No. 1580 [C r1140/15/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1939 
Sir, 

‘The German Ambassador called to see me yesterday to take leave before 
going on holiday. The Ambassador began the conversation by saying that, 
although we were passing through a period of tension, he thought that the 
immediate prospects were somewhat better. That the situation was, however, 
full of inflammable material was shown by the fact, as he could tell me confi- 
dentially, that the Polish Commissioner-General in Danzig, in speaking of 
the recent supposed instructions given by the Danzig Senate to Polish Customs 
posts on the East Prussian frontier to stop functioning, had said ‘that would 
mean war’.' I said that the Polish point of view was no doubt that, unless 
they were prepared to see the whole position sapped and mined under their 
feet, they must be prepared to take strong measures to check the process at 
some point. Otherwise they might see a situation created which would, in 
their view, directly menace the whole Polish position. I told the Ambassador 
that, on the other hand, I had no kind of doubt that Polish policy had no 
aggressive intention, and that there was no fear of the issue being forced from 
that side, provided that other people exercised an equal measure of restraint. 
I could tell him that, although I had no reason to suppose such an admonition 
was necessary, we had repeatedly emphasised to the Polish Government the 
necessity of acting with extreme prudence, and we felt quite satisfied that 
Polish policy would continue to be conducted in that temper. The fact, 
however, remained that the atmosphere was very highly charged by reason 
of both German action and the general encouragement that it was presumed 
the German Government had been giving to the German elements in Danzig. 
In these circumstances it was impossible for any reasonable approach to be 
made to the problem, and the first essential was that time should be given 
for confidence to be re-created. 

2. The Ambassador did not make any particular comment on these 
observations and proceeded to say that, while the immediate situation did 
not cause him particular anxiety, he could not but feel that the general 
situation was getting into a very obstinate impasse. 

3. The Prime Minister’s statement in regard to Danzig? had appeared to 

' See also Nos. 543, 563 and 581. 


2 The reference appears to be to Mr. Chamberlain's statement of July 10. See Parl 
Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 349, cols. 1787-90. 
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limit the possibilities of alteration there rather narrowly; the general lay-out 
in Europe consequent upon our attempts to form a bloc of States against 
Germany contained many elements of danger; and, lastly, it seemed in 
present circumstances almost impossible to look for any progress in the direct 
task of improving Anglo-German relations. From the German point of view 


the formation of a bloc in Europe, with the support of the United States — 


apparently not very far away, was bound to cause anxiety. Did I think, the 
Ambassador asked, that there was any prospect of public opinion in England 
moving into more moderate channels far enough to permit at any stage of 


constructive conversations? The explosion that had attended the Hudson- | 


Wohltat disclosures had seemed to him very significant of the refusal of 
British opinion even to consider any such course. 

4. I replied to this by saying that the Ambassador must know very well 
that the idea of this country either leading an attack on Germany or joining 
any such attack with others was quite fantastic. British public opinion had 


taken a perfectly clear position. They were, on the one hand, quite deter- | 


mined to resist what they would judge to be further acts of aggression, but, 
on the other hand, as I had said in my speech at Chatham House, if they 
could once be satisfied that there were the elements of a settlement on which 
they could place reliance, they would be willing te co-operate whole- 
heartedly in such an attempt. However difficult it might be for the German 
mind to realise it, it was the fact that Herr Hitler had destroyed all confidence 
in Europe and there was no one else in the world but himself who could 
re-create it. This would necessarily take time, but I could assure His 
Excellency again, as I had assured him in May, that, if Herr Hitler would 
make any real effort in this direction, we would certainly respond from this 
side and in this way, provided this was, in fact, his intention, we might look 
to an improvement in confidence being gradually effected. Whatever 
justification German policy might claim before its own people for the events 
of the last eighteen months—Austria, the treatment of the Sudeten problem, 
the absorption of Czecho-Slovakia, Memel—the cumulative effect had been 
to create the situation in which we now found ourselves, and I repeated that 
the only man who could undo the effect was the man who had created the 
cause. 

5. I concluded by saying once more that the only solvent of our present 
difficulties was time and slow restoration of confidence. The Ambassador 
listened attentively to everything that I said and, in taking his leave, expressed 
the hope that we should meet again on his return under conditions of 
diminished anxiety. 

I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
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No. 610 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 545 [C 11185/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador called at his request to sec me this morning on 
his return from Warsaw, where he had been in consultation with M. Beck. 
He referred first to the dispute concerning the Polish Customs Inspectors 
which had developed on the 4th August. M. Beck had been much exercised 
in his mind as to the point at which the Polish Government would have to 
draw the line. He had decided to wait until there was a direct challenge to 
the Danzig Statute. On the 4th August such a challenge had occurred. 
Orders were given by the Danzig Customs administration to four Polish 
Customs posts that the Customs personnel should not report for duty. M. 
Beck regarded this as an attempt by the Danzig Senate to ascertain the length 
to which they could go. The Polish Governinent had therefore sent a stiff 
Note to the Senate, but it was not framed as an ultimatum. The President 
of the Senate had given verbal assurances that the order to the Polish Customs 
Inspectors was not intended to be observed and that the matter could be 
the subject of discussion. Subsequently, M. Beck had learned that written 
confirmation of the original orders had been received by the Polish Inspectors. 

2. The Ambassador said he had the impression that M. Beck was deter- 
mined to act very quickly in the face of any challenge but did not intend to 
create an impossible situation. The first measure in the mind of the Polish 
Government was to take similar action against Danzig Customs officials. 
This might in certain circumstances be followed up by some symbolic act, 
such as the occupation of a strip of Danzig territory on the frontier. 

3. As regards the future, the Ambassador said that M. Beck took a pessi- 
mistic view. From information in the possession of the Polish Government 
concerning the orders received by German officers and non-commissioned 
officers they considered that the German preparations would be completed 
about the 16th August, but M. Beck did not expect the first positive act to 
be taken until about the 27th August in conjunction with the speech which 
Herr Hitler was proposing to make at Tannenberg. M. Beck would immedi- 
ately inform His Majesty’s Government of any developments. 

4. The third point which the Ambassador was instructed to take up was 
the negotiations for the Anglo-Polish Agreement. If, as he understood, we 
were prepared to proceed with the discussion of this agreement without wait- 
ing for the outcome of the negotiations in Moscow, M. Beck was anxious to 
complete the negotiations at a very early date. He attached value to the 
deterrent effect of the signature of such an agreement at the present moment. 
It would be regarded as a counterpoise to the failure of the financial negotia- 
tions. The Polish Government had made certain observations on the draft 
which had been submitted to them and he would communicate them 
immediately. If His Majesty’s Government were willing to proceed, M. 
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Beck desired to send the Legal Adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 


Warsaw to London immediately. He did not think the difference between 


the two Governments was very great and he thought that M. Beck would ` 


not be too obdurate regarding the points of difference, if thereby an early 
agreement could be assured. I said that I would have the Polish document 
examined and give him an answer as soon as possible. 

5. The Ambassador then enquired about the position of the negotiations 
with the Soviet Government. I said I had little fresh to tell him. A new 
formula about indirect aggression was being considered which we might 
decide to put forward in the hope of satisfying M. Molotov, while safe- 
guarding our own position and that of other States, but I thought that the 
military conversations would have to get started before fresh progress could 
be made. 

6. The Ambassador asked me about my conversation with the German 
Ambassador yesterday.' I told him that Herr von Dirksen did not anticipate 
very early trouble. I had informed him that in my opinion the Polish Govern- 
ment had behaved with restraint and moderation and I was confident that 
they would continue to do so. Herr von Dirksen had quoted a remark of M. 
Chodacki that if the Danzig Senate maintained their position as regards the 
Customs Inspectors it would mean war. I had replied that from the point of 
view of the Polish Government it seemed to me that they must be prepared 
to make a stand somewhere, or else see their position steadily sapped and 
mined. I was satisfied that the Polish Government were acting moderately, 
and if I did not think so, I should certainly be prepared to say as much to 
them. I told Count Raczynski that I was, in fact, assured that in any situation 
which might develop, M. Beck would realise that he was deciding not only 
for Poland, but that his action might also vitally affect ourselves. The 
Ambassador confirmed this and said that M. Beck was doing all that was 
humanly possible to avoid increasing the tension. 

7. In conclusion, the Ambassador said that he was expecting further 
information this afternoon which he feared might be of a serious character, 
and he would communicate with me immediately on its receipt. 

Lam, &c., 
HALIFAX 
* See No. 609. 2 See No. 645. 


No. 611 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 15) 


No. 236 [C 11304/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 10, 1939 
My Lord, 
With reference to my telegrams Nos. 252! and 253? of today’s date, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith the French texts, as communicated to me 
! No. 606. 2 No. 607. 
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by M. Beck, of the German Note Verbale of August g and of the Polish reply 
of today. As already stated 


2. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and Paris and to His Majesty’s Consul-General at Danzig. 
I have, &c., 
H. W. KENNARD 


ENGLosure 1 IN No. 611 
German Note Verbale of August 9, 1939 


Le Gouvernement du Reich a appris avec vif étonnement la teneur de la 
note du Gouvernement Polonais au Sénat de Ville Libre de Dantzig par 
laquelle le Gouvernement Polonais demandait sous une forme ultimative 
l'annulation d’une prétendue mesure dont l'existence était fondée sur des 
bruits non véridiques. Cette mesure, qui devait empêcher l’activité des 
inspecteurs polonais de douane, en realité n’a pas été arrêtée par le Sénat. 
Dans le cas de refus il y avait menace d'appliquer des mesures de représailles. 

Le Gouvernement du Reich se voit obligé d'attirer l'attention sur le fait 
qu’une répétition de telles demandes ultimatives adressées à la Ville Libre 
de Dantzig ainsi que des menaces de représailles devraient amener une 
aggravation des relations polono-allemandes, pour les conséquences de 
laquelle la responsabilité va retomber uniquement sur le Gouvernement 
Polonais, le Gouvernement du Reich étant obligé de refuser dès maintenant 
toute responsabilité à cette égard. 

En outre le Gouvernement du Reich attire l'attention du Gouvernement 
Polonais sur le fait que les mesures prises par lui pour empêcher l'exportation 
de certaines marchandises de Dantzig en Pologne sont susceptibles de causer 
à la population de Dantzig de lourdes pertes économiques. 

Si le Gouvernement Polonais voulait s’obstiner à maintenir de telles mesures, 
le Gouvernement du Reich est d’avis que dans l’état actuel des choses il ne 
resterait à la Ville Libre de Dantzig que de chercher d’autres possibilités 
d’exportation et par cela aussi d’importation. 


ExcLosuRE 2 IN No. 611 
Polish Note Verbale of August 10, 1939 

Le Gouvernement de la République de Pologne a pris connaissance avec 
la plus vive surprise de la déclaration faite en date du g août 1939, par le 
Secrétaire d’État au Ministère des Affaires Étrangères du Reich, au Chargé 
d'Affaires a.i. de Pologne à Berlin, relativement aux rapports existant entre 
la Pologne et la Ville Libre de Dantzig. Le Gouvernement Polonais n’aper- 
çoit, en effet, aucune base juridique susceptible de justifier une intervention 
de l'Allemagne dans lesdits rapports. 

Si des échanges de vues ont pu avoir lieu au sujet du problème de Dantzig 
entre le Gouvernement Polonais et le Gouvernement du Reich, ceux-ci 
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avaient pour seul fondement la bonne volonté du Gouvernement Polonais, 
et ne découlaient nuliement d’une obligation quelconque. 

En réponse à ladite déclaration du Gouvernement du Reich, le Gou- 
vernement Polonais est obligé de prévenir le Gouvernement du Reich qu” 
réagira à l'avenir, comme jusqu "à présent à l'égard de toute tentative des! 
autorités de la Ville Libre qui tendraient à compromettre les droits et inté- 
rêts que la Pologne y possède —en vertu de ses accords —à l’aide des moyens. 
et des mesures qu’il jugera seul convenables à adopter et qu’il va considérer! 
les interventions éventuelles du Gouvernement du Reich au détriment de! 
ces droits et intérêts, comme acte d’agression. 


No. 612 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 23) 


No. 202 [C 11753/54/18] 
DANZIG, August 10, 1939 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that, on returning from his visit to Berchtes- 
gaden, Gauleiter Forster complained today to the High Commissioner about 
the behaviour of the Poles since he had expressed the desire for a détente. 

2. Herr Forster quoted an incident which took place on the 23rd July, 
when it was feared that the Poles were about to occupy with military force 
the Danzig railway system. Herr Forster had on that occasion telephoned to 
M. Burckhardt with a view to preventing such measures being taken, and 
the matter was, in fact, cleared up during the day. The Polish Commissioner- 
General knew that conversations were to take place on the 7th August about 
the questions of Customs Inspectors and the economic measures which the 
Poles had taken. On receiving, during the afternoon of the 4th August, the 
news that Polish Customs Inspectors were being prevented from carrying out 
their duties, he could have adopted similar methods; the High Commissioner 
would have communicated with the Gauleiter, and the matter could have 
been arranged. Instead of that he telephoned to the President of the Senate 
at 1 o’clock in the morning, and half an hour later sent him an ultimatum, 
in which the usual expressions of polite regard were omitted and extending 
only until 6 o’clock the same evening. The same morning he had risked a 
panic by sending away women and children, and at the same time the 
Polish press had talked of bombarding Danzig. This was a point to which 
Herr Hitler’s mentality was particularly sensitive. 

3. Since this point could appear to be well taken, while, on the other hand, 
M. Beck has recently expressed his doubts whether Germany and the Senate 
really desired a détente, it may be of interest to examine the events of the last 
three weeks. 

4. Contact between Herr Greiser and M. Chodacki was resumed after a 
long period at a luncheon on the 17th July and good personal relations were 
re-established. Nevertheless, on the 19th July, the day on which Herr 
Forster made his proposals to M. Burckhardt, the Polish Representative sent 
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a Note to the Senate complaining of the treatment of the Polish Customs 
Officers, and announcing the withdrawal of their Inspector from the Amada 
Margarine Works as from the 1st August. The contents of this Note were 
not disclosed to the High Commissioner either by the Poles or the Senate, 
and they were not known until the end of July. Although the shooting of 
the Polish frontier guard on the 2oth July made the inauguration of a period 
of détente difficult, the affair was transient. The existence of the threat of 
economic measures from the 19th July onwards, however, clearly made the 
atmosphere somewhat unfriendiy, and it would seem that both sides were 
to blame in failing to use the services of the High Commissioner in a concrete 
matter such as this. Although the Poles had not been told of the Gauleiter’s 
desire to apply to the High Commissioner in all such matters, they were 
aware of Herr Forster’s desire for a détente expressed through the High Com- 
missioner. The President of the Senate later complained that the Gauleiter 
had not told him of his proposals, but the Senate also were at least aware that 
a détente was desirabie. In point of fact, they took no steps in the matter of 
the margarine firm until the 29th July, when they sent a Note announcing 
discrimination in the treatment of certain Polish Customs officials as from 
the 1st August. The only conclusion one can draw from this is that the 
arrangement made between the Gauleiter and the High Commissiouer had, 
in practice, very little effect either on the Poles or on the Senate until the 
Customs dispute and the steps taken by the Poles regarding margarine and 
herrings were ventilated in the press. It was the Gauleiter thereupon who 
visited the High Commissioner to deliver a veiled ultimatum and a threat to 
open the Customs frontiers. 

5. The High Commissioner was able to bring the parties to agree to con- 
versations, but matters were immediately complicated once more by the 
action of Danzig Custonis officials in refusing to allow Polish Inspectors to 
carry out their duties, an action which led to the Polish ultimatum of the 
night of the 4th-5th August, about which the Gauleiter complained. 

6. It would scarcely be credible in ordinary circumstances that the 
Gauleiter should not have passed on to Herr Greiser, who is his deputy in 
the party as weil as President of the Senate, the instructions he had received 
from their Fuhrer, but Herr Forster certainly does not tell Herr Greiser 
everything, and the latter’s complaint to the High Commissioner appeared 
to be quite genuine. If this is so, the Senate can scarcely be blamed for failing 
to observe instructions they had not received. 

7. Iam inclined to believe these protestations. Dr. Béttcher is an enthusi- 
astic writer of stiff notes, and in the absence of special instructions he would 
find it difficult to alter a procedure which has by now become habitual. It 
has been stated that he has been encouraged in this attitude by the German 
Consul-General, on behalf of Herr von Ribbentrop, and by his own desire to 
defend his position against other party nominees. Herr Greiser himself, I 
believe, never drafts notes. 

8. The synthesis of these somewhat trivial personal considerations would 
seem to be that the necessity for a détente was not strongly enough presented, 
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and that its accomplishment consequently came to grief against the stubborn 
habit of pin-pricking which is, as Dr. Böttcher himself put it, the daily bread 
of Danzig-Polish intercourse. I find it difficult to trace any systematic action | 
against a détente on the part of the Senate, and the stronger reactions would 

appear to have come rather from the Poles. ; 

9. It would certainly seem as though any further action in the direction — 
of utilising M. Burckhardt’s services would need to be rather better defined 
and accepted by both sides, in order to avoid the sort of incidents to which 
lack of goodwill can so easily give rise. 

10, Finally, this examination of events since the 19th July does not take 
account of the continued importation of munitions, the increasing number of 
armed men and military vehicles, the difficult position of the Polish Customs 
Inspectors, nor the harsh treatment, especially on the Danzig side, of persons 
guilty of trifling frontier offences. These formed part of a more permanent 
background, against which efforts towards a détente had to be made. 

11. Copies of this despatch are being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassadors 
at Berlin and Warsaw. 


I have, &c., 
F. M. SHEPHERD 


No. 613 


Letter from the Polish Ambassador to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 10) 
[C 11141/27/55) 
POLISH EMBASSY, LONDON, August 10, 1939 
Dear Lord Halifax, 

I hasten to send you enclosed the Polish draft of our political Treaty. I 
hope that it will not be found diverging too much from the draft which you 
were good enough to give me on June 24, 1939,' and that as the Russian 
negotiations are not standing in the way of a speedy conclusion we shall be 
able to sign the Treaty in the near future. 

On hearing from you I shall ask for our Legal Adviser who is waiting to 
come to London at any moment. 

Yours sincerely, 


Epwarp RACZYNSKI 
1 Not printed. 


ENcGLosuRE IN No. 613 
Accord défensif d'assistance mutuelle entre la Grande Bretagne et la Pologne 
Sa Majesté le Roi du Royaume-Uni de Grande Bretagne et d'Irlande du 
Nord et des Territoires Britanniques au delà des mers, Empereur des Indes, 
et le Président de la République de Pologne, 
également désireux de maintenir la paix et de développer les meilleures 
relations avec tous les autres États, soucieux d’assurer la sécurité et le bien- 
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être de leurs pays, en se garantissant mutuellement aide et assistance contre 
toute action extérieure dirigée contre leur indépendance, ont résolu de con- 
clure un accord à ces fins et ont désigné pour leurs Plénipotentiaires: [no 
names inserted]. 


Article premier 


En cas d’une action d’une puissance européenne de nature à menacer les 
intérets vitaux de l’une des Hautes Parties Contractantes et aussitôt que 
cette Haute Partie y aura résisté par ses forces armées, l’autre Haute Partie 
prêtera sur-le-champ à la Haute Partie menacée toute aide et assistance qui 
sera en son pouvoir. 


Article 2 


Il est entendu que l’engagement stipulé à l’article premier du présent 
Accord s’appliquera en cas d’une action quelconque d’une puissance euro- 
péenne qui menacerait manifestement, directement ou indirectement, l’indé- 
pendance de l’une ou de l’autre Hautes Parties Contractantes [sic]. 


Article 3 


Si une puissance européenne fait des tentatives de miner l'indépendance 
de la Pologne ou du Royaume-Uni par des procédés de pénétration écono- 
mique ou d’une manière quelconque les Hautes Parties Contractantes se 
prêteront un appui mutuel dans leur résistance contre de telles tentatives. 
Si cette puissance déclenchait ensuite des hostilités contre la Pologne ou le 
Royaume-Uni, les dispositions de l’article premier s’appliqueraient. 


Article 4 


Sans préjudice pour l'engagement des Hautes Parties Contractantes 
formulé ci-dessus de se prêter sur-le-champ aide et assistance mutuelles en 
leur pouvoir au moment du déclenchement des hostilités, les Hautes Parties 
Contractantes échangeront des renseignements complets et rapides au sujet 
de tout événement de nature à créer une situation où les engagements d’as- 
sistance mutuelle stipulés dans le présent Accord s’appliqueraient. 


Article 5 


Les Hautes Parties Contractantes se communiqueront mutuellement les 
textes des garanties d’assistance contre un agression qu’elles ont contractées. 

Au cas où l’une des Hautes Parties Contractantes aurait l’intention de con- 
tracter une garantie nouvelle de ce genre après l'entrée en vigueur du présent 
Accord, elle sera tenue, aux fins du bon fonctionnement de celui-ci, d’en 
informer l’autre Haute Partie Contractante. 


Article 6 


Si les Hautes Parties Contractantes se trouvent engagées dans des hostilités 
à la suite de application du présent Accord elles ne procéderont à la négotia- 
tion ni à la conclusion d’un armistice ou d’un traité de paix que d’un commun 
accord. 
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Article 7 


Le présent Accord est conclu pour une durée de cinq ans. 

S'il west pas dénoncé six mois avant l'expiration de ladite période, il 
sera tacitement renouvelé pour une nouvelle période de cinq années, et ainsi | 
de suite. | 

Fait en double exemplaire original, en anglais et en polonais, les deux | 
textes faisant foi. 


Protocole secret annexé à l’ Accord Défensif 


Le Gouvernement Polonais et le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté le Roi du 
Royaume-Uni de Grande Bretagne et d'Irlande du Nord sont d’accord pour 
considérer l'interprétation suivante de l'Accord Défensif signé en date de ce 
jour comme la seule authentique et obligatoire pour les deux Hautes Parties: 

1. Parla définition — ‘une puissance européenne’ — employée dans l’ Accord 
Défensif il faut toujours entendre — l'Allemagne. 

2. Les deux Gouvernements établiront de temps à autre, d’un commun 
accord, les cas hypothétiques de l’action menaçante de l'Allemagne qui 
rentrent dans le cadre de l’article deux dudit Accord. 

3. Pour une période à venir les deux Gouvernements sont d’accord pour 
considérer comme une action au sens de l’article deux de l'Accord toute 
action de l'Allemagne qui provoquerait la résistance armée de l’une des 
Hautes Parties Contractantes et qui serait dirigée: (a) contre l'existence de 
Dantzig en tant que Ville Libre indépendante de l’Allemagne et contre les 
droits dont la Pologne y bénéficie, (5) contre l'intégrité ou l’indépendance 
des pays suivants: la Belgique, le Danemark, les Pays-Bas, la Lithuanie, la 
Lettonie, l’'Estonie— pour autant que les Etats dont il s’agit se défendront et 
solliciteront aide et assistance d’une des Hautes Parties Contractantes. 

Les modalités d'application de l’assistance mutuelle dans les cas envisagés 
par l'Accord Défensif et par le présent Protocole seront établies au cours des 
pourparlers entre les autorités compétentes militaires, navales et aériennes 
des Hautes Parties Contractantes. 

4. En cas d’une action au sens de l’article premier et deux de l'Accord 
Défensif de la part d’une puissance européenne autre que l'Allemagne les 
Hautes Parties Contractantes s'engagent à se concerter sur les mesures à 
prendre en commun. 

5. Les deux Gouvernements n’aliènent pas, par la conclusion du présent 
Accord, leur liberté de négociation avec d’autres pays, en vue de garantir 
leur propre indépendance ou celle de ces pays. Cependant, les engagements 
nouveaux qu'ils pourraient contracter ne pourront ni restreindre leurs 
obligations mutuelles déterminées par le présent Accord, ni créer indirecte- 
ment des obligations nouvelles entre la Haute Partie qui ne serait point 
partie à ces engagements et l’État tiers participant à ces engagements. 

Les engagements visés ci-dessus, s’ils devaient être conclus par l’une des 
Hautes Parties Contractantes avec des pays tiers, devraient nécessairement 
prévoir que leur exécution ne pourrait jamais porter atteinte à la souveraineté 
ni à l’inviolabilité territoriale de l’autre Haute Partie Contractante. 
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No. 614 


Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
t 
Dear Secrearyiol Sie BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 10, 1939 

I kad hoped you were sitting in the middle of the Yorkshire moors, waiting 
for August 12; but I see you are back in London. 

We have an army motor cycle team competing against the German army 
at Salzburg between August 22 to 28, and a team of athletes competing on 
August 20 at Cologne. All that looks peaceful enough and I am glad they 
are coming out as I deplore anything which gives the impression that we are 
rattled. 

What is far less peaceful are the German military preparations which are 
now being intensified so as to have everything ready for war from now on- 
wards. It’s just like last year, everything is ready for all eventualities. 

My personal feelings are—of hoping for the best, while expecting the 
worst. My instinctive feeling is that Hitler wishes to come out for peace when 
he is at his strongest, so as to give no impression of yielding to intimidation. 
My constant fear is that a malicious, often provocative and still more often 
misinformed Press will not allow him to do so, even if he wants to. 

My instinctive feeling may be wrong and Hitler may not even want to. 
It may well be a case of the Wolf and the Lamb. Yet even if it is, I see no 
point in defiant Polish Press articles. They merely help the Wolf to think 
worse and deter him from thinking better. 

Anyway we cannot budge an inch from the position we have taken up. If 
Hitler thinks he can make us budge, it is his funeral. Since that is so the only 
hope for peace is not to make it more difficult for Hitler to draw back. 

I wish I believed that you could get any sort of real holiday. You have all 
my sympathy and all my thoughts. 

Yours ever, 
NeviLe HENDERSON 


No. 615 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 254 Telegraphic [C 11183/54/18) 
WARSAW, August 11, 1939, 1.30 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

French Ambassador hears from the French Consul at Danzig in very 
strict confidence that the High Commissioner has accepted an invitation of 
Herr Hitler to go to Berchtesgaden at his request with Herr Forster on 
August 12 to discuss the whole Danzig question. Absolute secrecy is a con- 
dition. 

2. French Ambassador is wondering how this affects the question of our 
supporting the Polish Government by representations in Berlin. He would 

1 No. 607. 
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originally have favoured French and British representations but without any. 

publicity. Now, however, he feels it might depend on Herr Hitler’s motives 

in sending for M. Burckhardt. If he is only trying another subterfuge to get | 

his way then further expostulation on our part will do no harm. If, however, 

he is trying to find a way to beat a retreat while saving his face such re- | 

presentations might do more harm than good. i 
Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. 


No. 616 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 599 Telegraphic [C 11190/54/18] 


My telegram No. 596.1 ROME, August 11, 1939, 3.15 a.m. 


I have obtained further information which I regard as quite reliable that 
the purpose of Count Ciano in going to Salzburg to meet Herr von Ribben- 
trop is to dissuade Germany from violent action on the matter of Danzig 
which Herr Hitler is believed to contemplate. 

2. Count Ciano holds nevertheless to the thesis that Danzig being a 
German city ought to be returned to the Reich. Though maintaining that 
Italy will honour her pledges to Germany under the alliance there seems 
no doubt about the genuineness of his desire to avert outbreak of war. He 
therefore feels it necessary to ascertain at first hand present state of mind of 
the German Government. 

3. His mind is working in direction of a German-Polish settlement, based 
however on the return of Danzig, being reached by a German guarantee of 
Gdynia and Corridor to be counter-guaranteed by dther Great Powers on 
theory that Germany could not break faith with Italy as a guarantor with- 
out releasing Italy from the alliance. 

4. Count Ciano still thinks however that the Axis Powers might prevail 
in war. He seriously under-estimates British air strength: he has what I am 
bound to regard as a quite false idea that the Arabic world and India would 
give us a great deal of trouble and be a source of weakness in the event of 
war: and I gather that he exaggerates the weakness of our position in the 
Far East. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 605. 


No. 617 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 600 Telegraphic [C r1186/15/18] 
ROME, August 11, 1939, 3.15 a.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
2. My informant is . . .2 whose identity I beg you not to reveal. 


1 No. 616. 
2 The name of Sir P. Loraine’s informant (a non-British born lady, wife of a British 
subject) is here omitted. 
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3. She was received this afternoon by Count Ciano immediately after I 
had left him and has been good enough to relate to me since the conversation 
in the strictest confidence. 

4. She begged Count Ciano to dismiss entirely from his mind any idea 
that the United Kingdom would not fight on the next aggression whether in 
Danzig or Timbuctoo. She told him that he was entirely wrong about British 
air strength, the Arab world and India and that our position in the Far East 
was not nearly so bad as he supposed. She said that Prague had shattered 
faith in Herr Hitler’s assurances, that Albania had shocked the Moslem 
world, that India was far more likely to turn against Japan than against 
England, that no Governments [sic] in England could get away with another 
Munich and that the Prime Minister was now rather holding back British 
opinion which had had enough and was getting very hard against Germany. 

5. The whole conversation, she tells me, was in the friendliest and indeed 
a bantering tone and Count Ciano was in very good form and quite charming, 
The only moment, odd as it may seem, when he got worried and looked 
annoyed was when in response to his question she told him that in the 
United Kingdom no one had taken very much notice of what was contem- 
plated about the German population of Bolzano.’ He said it was the biggest 
thing that he had done lately and a great Italian success over Germany; 
and he remarked that the failure of the British to recognise it as such and to 
write it up in their press was another example of our incredible stupidity. 

6. Count Ciano said that he was confident now of having Spain in his 
pocket and that Hungary would certainly fight on the side of the Axis Powers. 
The latter statement was vehemently contradicted by, . . .2 

7. I should add that . . . has known Count Ciano for some time and 
converses with him in Italian. 


3 ie. the transfer of the German-speaking population of the South Tyrol. See No. 230. 


No. 618 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 4.25 p.m.) 


No. 123 Telegraphic [C 11227/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 11, 1939, 1.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 122.! 

Interview between Herr Hitler and the High Commissioner is now to 
take place this afternoon. The latter is leaving this morning by aeroplane 
with Forster who has to keep an engagement in his native town in Bavaria. 
Polish and French Consuls but not Swedish have been informed of the visit. 
Conversations between Poland and Senate are now to be postponed until 
Wednesday. 

2. This means that Burckhardt will be available at his private house in 
Bâle, the address of which is known to you (see Danzig telegram No. 49? of 


1 No. 601. 2 Not printed. 
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June 2) on Sunday until 6 p.m. He asks that Mr. Walters or someone from the 
Foreign Office could [sic] meet him there. As High Commissioner has heard 
complaints that the French as members of the Committee of Three are not 
being kept fully informed by him through the League of Nations, he suggests 
that M. Arnal might also be asked to be present. He would be glad if he 
could be informed by telegraph en clair to his private address as to the time | 
of arrival, etc. 

3. High Commissioner would be grateful if you would inform Swedish 
Consul of the meeting if you see fit. 


No. 619 


Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 1.15 p.m.) 


No. 292 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 6429/1 40/37] 
BUCHAREST, August 11, 1939 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 

‘I have informed the Prime Minister of your démarche? and have communi- 
cated to him the text of the British Government's aide-mémoire.3 This docu- 
ment and particularly the passage relating to Hungary’s territorial claims 
to which the British Government “have no wish to close their mind” and 
which they have “carefully noted” has surprised M. Calinescu as profoundly 
as myself. The Prime Minister considers that we are confronted by a new 
situation. 

‘2. By his vigorous action the Prime Minister had succeeded damning 
[sic ? in damming] totalitarian trends in this country and had put an end to 
certain activities which came from outside. Government had successfully 
striven to base its foreign policy of independence upon the traditional 
friendship towards Great Britain and France. This policy has just received a 
painful blow. Indeed if our public opinion were to learn that friendly 
Powers were paying sustained attention “to the important territorial claims 
of Hungary” and that, barely a few days after that country had formally and 
publicly declared its devotion and loyalty to the Axis,* it would be a vast 
disappointment. 

‘3. Influential elements would feel encouraged to maintain their policy for 
the defence of Roumanian interests within the framework of their traditional 
preferences, for it is certain that no one in Roumania will ever consent to 
compromise in questions affecting national territory. Our public opinion 

1 Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Le Rougetel reported that M. Gafencu had sent for 
him cn the morning of August 11 and had read to him the views, the text of which is printed 


above, of the Prime Minister of Roumania on the proposed British reply to the Hungarian 
Government. 


2 See No. 603. 

3 See No. 591. 

* Count Csaky, in a speech at Sopron on July 31, had said that there were no Hungarian 
interests which were in opposition to those of the Axis Powers. 
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would become painfully aware of the fact that it was prepared to fight and 
to sacrifice ail the wealth of our country for frontiers which even our friends 
consider contestable. 

‘4. In these circumstances the Roumanian Government before returning 
a written reply to the British aide-mémoire would . ..5 to await the return of His 
Majesty the King® to whom it desires to explain the new situation.’ 


5 The text is here uncertain. 
é King Carol ef Roumania was on a cruise in the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 


No. 620 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 11, 4.25 p.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [C 11273/3356/18] 
ISTANBUL, August 11, 1939, 3.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 340.1 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has now informed Soviet Ambassador officially 
that Turkish Government are willing to study a preliminary draft of a 
bilateral agreement between the two countries. I understand that the Turkish 
Government expect this draft to be furnished by the Soviet Government. 

Repeated to Moscow. 

1 No. 579. 


No. 621 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic [C 11243/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 11, 1939, 4.45 p.m. 

Yesterday in transmitting to the High Commissioner Herr Hitler’s invita- 
tion to visit him Herr Forster let fall a remark to the effect that Herr Hitler 
had said that he would be glad to be able to talk to someone from England 
who could speak German well enough for no interpreter to be required. 
Herr Forster immediately added that he should not have repeated this and 
was not to be considered as having said it. 

2. The High Commissioner was not inclined to attach much significance 
to the remark but although it may turn out to be unimportant I venture to 
submit that it is worth following up, if possible. Although if Hitler wishes 
for such an interview His Majesty’s Ambassador is available, might not he 
be glad of an informal talk in which he would not be hampered by the 
implications of a diplomatic interview but which might possibly lead to 
important developments? I put this to M. Burckhardt who said that he 
would certainly do his best to find out whether Herr Hitler really had such 
a suggestion in mind and if so what steps could be taken to give effect to it. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 
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No. 622 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 10.0 p.m. ) 
No. 125 Telegraphic [C 11274/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 11, 1939, 5.25 p.m. 

High Commissioner is greatly disappointed that efforts towards a détente | 
which he had hoped were bearing fruit should have been definitely shattered 
by Polish ultimatum of August 4. Yesterday Herr Forster had quoted an 
incident which took place on July 23 (see my letter to Mr. Kirkpatrick of 
July 25!) in which a circumstantial rumour had been cleared up by means of 
telephone and of the good offices of the High Commissioner. Why, asked 
Herr Forster, had not the Poles adopted a similar method and thus avoided 
complicating matters at a moment that was at once promising and delicate? 

2. M. Burckhardt, who is feeling the strain of the last few days, is distrust- 
ful of M. Beck and pessimistic about Polish intentions which he considers 
unduly warlike. I fear that when he sees Herr Hitler he may throw the blame 
of [sic? for] the tension at Danzig almost entirely on the Poles. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

1 No. 450. 


No. 623 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 11, 7.40 p.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [C 11244/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 11, 1939, 6.30 p.m. 
I should perhaps have added that High Commissioner made it clear that 
any feelers he might find an opportunity of putting out regarding Herr 
Forster’s remark! would naturally be discreet and completely non-committal. 
Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 
1 See No. 621. 


No. 624 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 427 Telegraphic [C 11246/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 11, 1939, 8.59 p.m. 
Warsaw telegrams Nos. 252,! 2532 and 254.3 
I cannot help attributing this unhelpful exchange of communications and 
the undesirable form of them, though written Notes would of course have 
been worse, to the fact that there has been for months past no personal 
contact at Berlin between the Polish Ambassador and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, (please see my telegram No. 356 Saving*). I have no doubt 
1 No. 606, 2 No. 607. 3 No. 615. + No. 598. 
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that the State Secretary had this in mind when he spoke to me as he did a 
week ago. 

2. Whatever the juridical position may be the hard fact remains that the 
German Government regard themselves as entitled to give Danzig moral 
support and to make it clear by this form of pressure to the Polish Govern- 
ment that they are directly interested just as much as the Danzigers in future 
of Danzig. In view of the visit of the High Commissioner to Berchtesgaden 
and whatever Herr Hitler’s real intentions may be it would be highly im- 
politic to intervene here in any way at the present moment particularly 
as the Polish Government’s reply was sent without previous consultation 
with us. 

3. In my opinion the only course now is to await the upshot of the High 
Commissioner’s interview with Herr Hitler. Moreover unless the German 
Government take the initiative I would deplore the publication by the 
Polish Government of these communications (see paragraph 1 of Warsaw 
telegram No. 252). 

Repeated to Warsaw and Danzig. 


No. 625 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 255 Telegraphic [C 11235/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 252,' paragraph 2. 

Please inform M. Beck that I am consulting French Government but that 
my preliminary view is that while I do not exclude possibility of making 
démarche in Berlin if situation deteriorates I think it wiser to await result of 
High Commissioner’s interview with Hitler and course of conversations 
opening at Danzig on August 16 before coming to a decision. I understand 
that High Commissioner has acted on my advice and informed M. Beck 
of his visit to Berchtesgaden (please see my telegram to Danzig No. 482). 

2. As regards significance of German démarche I share the view expressed 
by M. Beck to the German Government as to the absence of legal basis for 
German intervention. Démarche may well inaugurate fresh stage of pressure 
by Germany though it only underlines what has been question of fact for 
some time, namely, that Nazi authorities in Danzig act under direction of 
German Government. Pending result of High Commissioner’s visit to 
Berchtesgaden I am not however disposed to take over-pessimistic view of 
German action. 

Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. 


1 No. 606. 
2 No. 604. 
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No. 626 : 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 602 Telegraphic [R 6432/399/22] 


ROME, August 11, 1939, 11.5 p.m. 

This evening’s press publishes the following communiqué. 

2. ‘At the close of the grand manœuvres for year XVII" it has been decided 
to release those called to the colours of classes 1901 and 1912 many of whom 
were sent home at the time of harvest. For the purpose of bringing their 
training up to date it has been decided to recall whole classes of 1902 and 
1910 between dates August 21 and October 31. 

3. ‘At the same time officers and N.C.O’s belonging to classes 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1906 and 1910 have been recalled for the same date and for the 
same period of time.’ 

4. The ‘Giornale d’Italia? comments that no special significance should 
be attributed to the measure since two classes are being called up while ` 
two are being released, a normal procedure especially in view of present 
international situation. Other papers comment to a similar effect. 

5. The evening papers contain text of a report by Marshal de Bono to 
Signor Mussolini on an inspection of Italy’s western frontier in which 
conclusion is reached that preparations are such that no enemy will be able 
to set foot on Italian soil. 

6. Please see my immediately following telegram.2 


1 i.e, the seventeenth year of Fascism. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram Sir P. Loraine transmitted the preliminary observations 
of the Military Attaché, which were that the decision was not surprising, and that the trend 
of these announcements was ‘probably to demonstrate Italy’s unrelaxed vigilance’, 


No. 627 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 398 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11235/54/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1939 

Warsaw telegrams Nos. 252! and 253.? 

Please inform M. Bonnet with reference to suggestion of Polish Government 
that British and French Governments should make démarche in Berlin that 
while I would not exclude possibility of taking some action if the situation 
deteriorates my feeling is that we should await result of High Commissioner’s 
interview with Herr Hitler (Danzig telegram No. 1223) and course of con- 
versations between Poland and Danzig opening on August 16 before coming 
to a decision. I am informing M. Beck that, pending outcome of consultation 
with French Government, this is my preliminary view.* I should be grateful 
for urgent expression of M. Bonnet’s views. 


1 No. 606. 2 No. 607. 3 No. 601. + See No. 625. 
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2. You might add with reference to High Commissioner’s visit that while 
suspending judgment pending results I am inclined not to take pessimistic 
view of this development. I hope that M. Bonnet is taking every precaution 
to keep fact of visit secret, and that you will impress upon him very strongly 
the necessity for this. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Danzig. 


No. 628 
Letter from Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Sir O. Sargent 


[C 11298/5418] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, WARSAW, August I1, 1939 

I have not felt it worth while commenting officially on Rome telegram 
No. 599! because although there is a good deal that could be said, it seems 
rather obvious—and the cypher room has sent out an S.O.S. asking everyone 
to cut down telegrams. 

This is, however, to say that on reflection I think that the plan which Ciano 
is alleged to favour, viz: the return of Danzig in return for a German guaran- 
tee of Gdynia and the Corridor, to be counter-guaranteed by other Great 
Powers, is most unlikely to recommend itself to the Polish Government. 

The Polish Government have already rejected a somewhat similar pro- 
position put forward by Germany and every statement of their official 
attitude for months past has been that Danzig must remain separate from the 
Reich and within the Polish Customs area. I cannot see how they can go 
back on this attitude, and they are certainly convinced that their own security 
necessitates it. I do not think that a guarantee of the Great Powers, further 
than that which they already possess now, would induce them to change 
their minds and as for the guarantee of the Axis Powers they would certainly 
not think it worth the paper it was printed on. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Henderson and Loraine. 

H. W. KENNARD 
1 No. 616. 


No. 629 
Sir P. Loraine (Rome) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 604 Telegraphic [C 11271/54/18] 
ROME, August 12, 1939, 1.50 a.m. 
Istanbul telegrams Nos. 67,! 682 and 69.2 
I thought it as well to inform my Polish colleague in confidence of gist. 
2. He agrees with me that weak point in the argument is that Germans 
cannot reach Polish-Roumanian frontier without crossing Hungarian 


1 Not printed. This telegram of August 10 and the two succeeding telegrams referred to 
a report that a German attack would be made against Roumania, and possibly against 
Poland, about the middle of August, ‘with the intention of reaching the Straits’. 

2 Not printed. 
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territory and he told me that his Government had a definite assurance from 
Hungarian Government that Hungarians will never fire a shot against 
Polish troops. 


3. He only returned three days ago from Warsaw and therefore knows | 


exactly the mind of his Government. His own opinion is that in spreading the 
idea of threatening Roumania the Germans are merely trying to distract 
attention from their main objective which is still Danzig. 

4. He says that his Government is well informed about German mobilisa- 
tion measures. He thinks that a severe crisis is bound to occur before end 
of the month probably on anniversary of Tannenberg and perhaps started 
by Danzig then declaring its incorporation in the Reich. 

5. He also saw Count Ciano yesterday before the latter departed for 
Salzburg and earlier than I did. Count Ciano urged that Poland should 
make concessions to Germany to avoid war. Polish Ambassador said that 
Poland would stand by her rights: she wished for peace but if attacked would 
fight to the last man. War in his opinion was certain if Poland yielded, her 
firm attitude in support of her rights was the only way to save Europe and 
Italy from war. 

6. Count Ciano asked whether no agreed settlement was possible. Polish 
Ambassador said it was possible and negotiations were possible on basis of 
Poland’s counter-proposals: but what Poland would never do was to accept 
orders from Herr Hitler. Czecho-Slovakia had shown what happened in 
that case. 

7. My Polish colleague says that he spoke brutally and that Count Ciano 
was much impressed. 

8. He entirely shares my view that Italian Government are doing and will 
do their utmost to restrain Herr Hitler: and also that the less any of us say 
about it the better. 


No. 630 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 12, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [C 11245/5418] 


DANZIG, August 12, 1939, 12.0 noon 
Your telegram No. 48.1 
I communicated contents to High Commissioner before he left for Berchtes- 
gaden and he said he would speak in the sense of Your Lordship’s remarks 
though he was personally less convinced than Your Lordship about the 
attitude of Polish Government (paragraph 2 last sentence, see my telegram 
No. 125? second paragraph). 
1 No. 604. 
2 No. 622. 
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No. 631 


Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 12, 2.24 p.m.) 
No. 428 Telegraphic [C 1124/54/18] 
BERLIN, August 12, 1939, 12.22 p.m. 

One of the most reliable of my colleagues told me last night that he had 
been given yesterday the following information by a source in whom he has 
considerable confidence. 

2. Danzig High Commissioner and Forster had flown to Berchtesgaden. 

3. This move constituted the last attempt on Herr Hitler’s part to achieve 
Danzig solution by diplomatic negotiations. 

4. Herr Hitler would not raise the Corridor issue but concentrate on 
Danzig only. 

5. One of the objects of the Ciano-von Ribbentrop meeting was to arrange 
for Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler to meet on the Brenner Pass about 
August 19. 

6. After that meeting Herr Hitler would return to Berlin to have a full 
dress consultation with the whole of his Government and military advisers. 

7. What Herr Hitler would say at Tannenberg on August 27 depended on 
whether between now and then any prospect was held out to him of negotia- 
ting. 

8. He would announce his policy or make his demands at Tannenberg. 

9. It would depend on his speech there whether the Nuremberg rally took 
place or not. 

10. There was no question of a hurry before Tannenberg. 

11. I told my colleague confidentially (2) at least was correct. It will be 
interesting to see if (5) materialises and (4) can be checked by the Danzig 
High Commissioner. Generally speaking information confirms roughly 
with my own belief as to possible course of events during the next fortnight. 

12. I would draw your particular attention to point 6. 

13. Incidentally my colleague’s informant mentioned as possible Danzig 
solution that proposed by Count Ciano to Sir Percy Loraine (see Rome 
telegram No. 599). 

Repeated to Rome and Warsaw. 


1 No. 616. 


No. 632 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 12, 6.40 p.m.) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [C 11263/54/18] 


PARIS, August 12, 1939, 3-53 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 398 Saving,' first sentence. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs entirely concurs with your views and is so 


1 No. 627. 
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informing the French Ambassador Warsaw by telegraph. He thought the 

French and British Governments should keep in very close touch over this 

matter. 
Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Danzig. 


No. 633 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 12, 8.10 p.m.) 
No. 255 Telegraphic [C 11241/54/18] 
WAPSAW, August 12, 1939, 6.19 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 255.1 

M. Beck while expressing appreciation of your message said that he had — 
not contemplated that His Majesty’s Government would make any formal 
démarche in Berlin but should merely take some action to show their attitude 
regarding German Note Verbale. He agreed that the result of the High 
Commissioner’s visit to Berlin [sic]? should be awaited. 

2. He does not understand the speech [sic] with reference to the conversa- | 
tions which are to take place in Danzig on August 16 as no such date has 
been fixed. Itis possible that Polish Commissioner-General may see President 
of Senate some day next week to discuss purely technical matters but no 
political issue. 

3. His Excellency was somewhat disturbed by information he has received 
regarding a marked increase in German military activity. Not only move- 
ments of troops and calling up of reservists are marked but various other 
features such as a marked increase in German propaganda in Lithuania all 
points towards our approaching some crisis which while it may not result in 
war may produce considerable tension. 

4. Polish Government are not taking any further military measures for 
the moment but are watching developments very closely. 

Repeated to Berlin and Danzig. 

1 No. 625. 2 M. Burckhardt visited Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 


No. 634 
Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Monson (Stockholm) 


No. 39 Telegraphic [C 11227/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939, 7.20 p.m. 
1. Please inform Swedish Government as member of Committee of Three 
that Herr Hitler invited High Commissioner for Danzig to see him in Berch- 
tesgaden yesterday in conditions of secrecy. I have not yet heard result of 
meeting, but I do not necessarily regard it as an unfavourable development. 
You should emphasise extreme secrecy of this matter. 
2. Conversations between Polish Government and Danzig Senate are 
expected to open on August 16. 
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No. 635 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 259 Telegraphic [C 11185/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939, 7.30 p.m. 


An opportunity was taken to inform the Polish Ambassador on August 11 
that I had been considering certain points arising from my conversation 
with him on August 10 (my despatch No. 545!). I quite understood of course 
the great difficulty in which M. Beck would find himself in attempting to 
define closely the procedure that he would follow in any hypothetical case. 
It was impossible to foresee all the various situations that might arise and still 
more difficult perhaps to define beforehand exactly how they could be met. 
On the one hand, there were certain obvious cases, for instance, the case of 
a German invasion of Polish territory, against which Poland would naturally 
react instantaneously with our immediate co-operation. At the other end of 
the scale there were situations which might develop more or less rapidly or 
more or less slowly, in which at one moment or another the Polish Govern- 
ment might decide that the situation was becoming intolerable and that the 
point would soon be reached where their independence would be threatened. 
In such a case they might decide that they would have to take definite action. 
I hoped that in such a case M. Beck would consult with His Majesty’s 
Government before committing himself to such action. I felt that one might 
at least differentiate between those cases where Poland reacted to a hostile 
initiative by the other side and those in which she felt impelled to take an 
initiative herself (which would of course be represented in Germany as 
aggression by Poland) against pressure which was becoming unbearable. In 
the former case it might well be, in fact it generally would be, the case that 
there wouid be little time for consultation, but in the latter class of case there 
might well be time, and I felt there was everything to be gained by a full 
exchange of views between the Polish Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Count Raczynski said that he personally was confident that M. Beck 
would share these views and would so order the conduct of his policy. But 
events might develop with great rapidity. He was told that of course we 
were all at the mercy of an incident but if the course of events allowed time 
for consultation it seemed of the highest importance that there should be 
full and frank exchange of views and intentions in order that our action might 
be co-ordinated.? 

2. Please take a suitable opportunity of using similar language to M. Beck. 

3. I would add for your guidance that the main point in the conversation 
with the Polish Ambassador which called for the foregoing observations was 
a remark by him to the effect that he thought M. Beck was determined to 
act very quickly in the face of any challenge but did not intend to create 
an impossible situation; that the first measure in the mind of the Polish 


! No. 610. 
2 For a fuller account of this conversation see No. 645. 
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Government was to take similar action against Danzig Customs officials; and \ 
that this ‘might in certain circumstances be followed up by some symbolic act, 
such as the occupation of a strip of Danzig territory on the frontier’. I leave 
it to your discretion whether or not to mention this to M. Beck. 

Repeated to Danzig, Paris and Berlin. 


No. 636 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [R 6414/661/67] | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939, 7.30 p.m. | 
My despatch No. 441.1 1 

As soon as your French colleague has received instructions from his | 
Government to co-operate with you, you should communicate the new draft2 | 
for the Definitive Agreement to the Turkish Government, subject to the 
following amendment: in Article 4, for the words ‘will immediately consult | 
together with a view to such action as may be mutually agreed upon’ sub- | 
stitute ‘will immediately consult together with a view to such common action ! 
as might be considered effective.” This amendment was made in accordance 
with the desire of the French Government.’ Latter suggested an alternative 
wording, namely ‘with a view to the common action to be taken as a result’, 
as preferable. I am prepared to accept this if necessary but I have informed 
French Government that as they gave me two alternatives to choose from I 
have selected that which seemed to me the less likely to offend Yugoslav 
susceptibilities. 

2. In making your communication to the Turkish Government, you should 
explain that the new draft is based on the assumption that they will agree to 
the Interim Understanding being telescoped into the Definitive Agreement 
(your telegram No. 339%). The draft has accordingly been worded in a form 
suitable for a final tripartite treaty to be participated in by the French, 
Turkish and British Governments. 

3. The following comments may be of use to you in your conversations 
with the Turkish Government, with regard to the new draft: 

(a) Preamble. I do not consider that the form of words previously under 
discussion for the preamble of the Interim Understanding is suitable for the 
final Treaty. I have accordingly adopted a new wording, in which, as you 
will note, a reference to the principles of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has been included; 

(b) Article r. You will see that this repeats, in wording suitable to a formal 
treaty, Clause 3 in the Joint Declarations of May 12 and June 23, which it is 
intended that the final Treaty should supersede. While the obligations 
remain the same, the wording of the Article has been changed so as to divide 
it into two parts, one providing for the case of the United Kingdom and 


' Not printed. See No, 596, note 1. 2 See No, 552. 
? See No. 608, + No. 578. 
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France being involved in war and the other for a similar eventuality in the 
case of Turkey. I have considered whether it would be desirable to attempt 
to define more precisely in the Agreement itself the exact scope of the term 
‘Mediterranean area’ but have come to the conclusion that this would be 
unwise. I have, however, suggested to the French Government that they 
should consider reaching a similar understanding with the Turkish Govern- 
ment to that which we reached shortly after the Joint Declaration (see your 
telegram No. 2395) namely that the term should include the Dardanelles 
and the Adriatic but not the Black Sea. 

(c) Articles 2 and 4. These are designed to cover the possibility of a war 
in which Italy is not a belligerent and in which Article 1 would therefore not 
be applicable. You will see that Article 2 provides for assistance to Turkey 
by France and the United Kingdom in the event of Turkey being at war with 
a European Power in consequence of aggression by that Power against 
Turkey. In practice the only cases of such an attack on Turkey which would 
be likely to arise are those of an attack by Bulgaria or an attack by Germany 
through Bulgaria or by sea. In return for this undertaking by the French and 
British Governments a similar undertaking by the Turkish Government has 
been provided for, to apply in the event of direct aggression against France 
and the United Kingdom. The purpose of this is to secure complete recipro- 
city in regard to the obligations of the parties concerned. I feel that it is 
desirable as a matter of tactics to require in the first instance this corre- 
sponding undertaking by Turkey. For your own information I am, however, 
prepared in the last resort to abandon this requirement, which I realize 
represents an obligation which the Turkish Government have from the outset 
made it clear they do not wish to undertake. 

(d) Article 4 is designed to deal with the case of an act of aggression by 
Germany against, e.g., Yugoslavia, which Turkey considered as a threat to 
her security. In this case an undertaking to consult together is provided for. 
Again with a view to emphasising the reciprocal nature of this agreement, a 
corresponding undertaking is provided for which would cover the case of 
France and the United Kingdom being at war in consequence of an act of 
aggression by Germany against Holland or Switzerland, and Poland, and 
eventually Russia. In this case, too, the obligation is only to take part in 
consultation. 

(e) You will note that the undertakings are in all cases limited to acts of 
aggression by a European Power. The result is that no guarantee is given to 
Turkey against attack by Iran, Syria or Iraq, but this is a limitation that is 
desirable in order to avoid affecting the susceptibilities of at any rate the 
Iraqi Government. On the other hand Turkey is of course equally exempted 
so far as attack on ourselves by, say, Japan is concerned. 

(f) Article 3 is merely a revised wording of the form of undertaking as 
regards Greece and Roumania which the Turkish Government (your tele- 
gram No. 310°) have said that they are ready to accept. This article should 
accordingly present no difficulty. 

5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 545, note 2. 6 No. 134. 
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(g) Article 7. This, as you will see, puts the duration of the Treaty at a 
period of five years. You should explain to the Turkish Government in this 
connexion that this is the period > which we have been discussing in the Russian | 
and Polish negotiations. It is felt that the adoption of any different period | | 
in the case of Turkey would arouse undesirable comment. | 

4. You will see from the above that I fully appreciate the argument that | 
the Turkish Government in contemplating the conditions of Turkish security | 
cannot in effect limit themselves to the possibility of aggression against | 
Roumania or Greece. One point which the Turkish Government are most | 
anxious to see covered is undoubtedly the case of an act of aggression against | 
Turkey by Bulgaria, and as you will observe His Majesty’s Government and | 
the French Government are prepared to give the Turkish Government a ! 
guarantee to come to their assistance in such an eventuality. 

5. It is of course much more difficult to cover the case of an attack by 
Germany on Yugoslavia which, though in its initial stages might appear to | 
be intended solely against that country, was in effect destined to be developed | 
against Turkey. This must have been the eventuality which the Turkish | 
Government contemplated when they used the phrase ‘an act of aggression 

. . leading to a war in such a way as to be considered by Turkey as likely 
to threaten her security’ (paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 310). I do not 
feel that it is possible to give a definite undertaking in advance to come to 
Turkey’s assistance in such a case. First, the existence of such an indirect 
guarantee would be bound to arouse the gravest apprehensions in Yugo- 
slavia, which I am anxious at all costs to avoid (cf. Yugoslavia’s suspicions 
of Article 6 of the Anglo-Turkish Declaration). This is an argument that 
may be of use to you in your conversations. Secondly the effect of such an 
undertaking would be that it would inevitably be left to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to decide whether any attack on Yugoslavia in fact amounted to a 
threat on Turkey. Thus the final decision as to when France and Great 
Britain should intervene in defence of Yugoslavia would be left entirely to 
the Turkish Government. I consider that the most that can be done is to 
give an undertaking to the Turkish Government that in an eventuality of this 
kind the French Government and His Majesty’s Government would immedi- 
ately consult with the Turkish Government with a view to the common 
action to be taken as a result. 

6. The draft Treaty has been prepared with the above considerations in 
mind, and I feel that it should go a long way towards meeting the require- 
ments of the Turkish Government. I sincerely hope that it will be acceptable 
to them. I consider that it does amount to an acceptance by the French and 
British Governments of the Turkish invitation to place themselves at once on 
a footing of ‘equilibrium and complete solidarity’, and you should emphasize 
the care which has been taken to define the obligations of the contracting 
parties on a basis of strict reciprocity. 

7. As mentioned in my despatch under reference, I had originally intended 
to include in the draft Treaty an article designed to exclude the possibility 
that Turkey, if she undertook to defend Roumania, might be obliged to go 
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to war with Russia. I am prepared to meet the Turkish Government on this 
point, but have not been able to arrive at a satisfactory form of wording. I 
should appreciate any suggestions by the Turkish Government as to how the 
point could best be met. I explained in my telegram No. 2157 that an alter- 
native method to cover the Turkish point might be that of a separate con- 
fidential exchange of Notes. This seems to me less satisfactory than the 
inclusion of the point in the Treaty itself, but I realize that it may ultimately 
prove the only means of getting round the difficulty, which seems to be one 
of form or method rather than substance. 
Repeat[ed] to Paris. 
7 See Volume V of this Series, No. 687. 


No. 637 


Sir H. Knatchbuil-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 12, 10.15 p.m.) 


No. 74 Telegraphic [R 6539/464/37] 


Your telegram No. 46.! ISTANBUL, August 12, 1959, 8.0 p.m. 


I conveyed substance to Minister for Foreign Affairs while conversation 
with King of Roumania was proceeding.* 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs has now given me following account of the 
conversation. 

3. The King expressed his determination to resist ifattacked. He explained 
that he had hitherto followed a policy of caution in order to avoid arousing 
German antagonism. The Minister for Foreign Affairs had pointed out that 
this did not seem to have had any marked success and in order to encourage 
the King of Roumania he informed him that in the event of Roumania 
being attacked by Germany, Turkey would mobilise. In reply to my ques- 
tion he stated that this decision was independent of our negotiations and 
proposed commitments. 

4. The Minister for Foreign Affairs had expressed to the King the view 
that a good effect would be created if it were possible to devise some combina- 
tion between Turkey, Yugoslavia, Roumania and Poland which would give 
the impression of joint intention to resist attack. He explained to me that he 
was speaking purely in theory. The King had replied that he could not 
express an opinion off-hand but would look into it: he did not however think 
such a combination possible on account of Yugoslavia. The King had how- 
ever expressed the view that in the last resort Yugoslavia would resist 
German attack. 

5. The Minister for Foreign Affairs urged close contact between Roumania 

1 Not printed. This telegram of August 11 instructed Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen to 
inform the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs that a rumour similar to that reported in 
Istanbul telegrams Nos. 67-9 (see No. 629, note 1), had been communicated to the Foreign 
Office by the Roumanian Chargé d’Affaires, but that the Foreign Office knew of no facts 


to support it. 
2 King Carol visited Istanbul on August 12 during his cruise. See No. 619, note 6. 
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and Turkey. The King expressed doubts as to whether Poland would suppo 
him if Germany attacked Roumania and not Poland. 

6. In discussing the possibility of closer relations between Roumania and 
the Soviet Union it transpired that King Carol distrusted the Soviet Govern- 
ment and was reluctant to do anything with them unless he could secure de 
jure recognition of Bessarabian frontier. | 

Repeated to Athens, Berlin, Bucharest, Rome, Belgrade, Sofia and. 


Budapest. | 
No. 638 | 


Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 1 Military Mission: Telegraphic [C 11276/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, August 12, 1939, 9.11 p.m. 

Following for Lord Chatfield! from Admiral Drax :* 

At the first meeting today Russian delegates produced a document appoint- 
ing by name five Soviet officers to act as plenipotentiaries with power to sign. 
Voroshilov hoped we had similar powers. French General stated that he 
had authority to discuss but not to sign and produced a document signed by 
M. Daladier giving him power ‘to negotiate with the High Command of the 
Soviet armed forces on all questions regarding collaboration needed between 
the armed forces of the two countries’. 

The British had no written credentials. I said that this could be at once 
rectified and that we would obtain authority similar to the French. 

Please send by air mail. Essential that the three British heads be mentioned 
by name. 

Voroshilov suggests that the conversations should continue while waiting 
for the credentials. It was urged by the Russians and agreed to by all that 
absolute secrecy in regard to the press should be maintained until an agreed 
statement can be issued. I request therefore that this be observed with 
reference to this telegram. To this end the French Ambassador and General 
are at present making no report to Paris. 


! Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 

2 Sir W. Seeds had telegraphed at 8.0 p.m. on August 11 that the British and French 
Military Missions had arrived in Moscow, and that the first conversation with the Russian 
representatives would take place on the morning of August 12. The records of the Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet Staff conversations are printed in Volume VII of this Series. 


No. 639 


Mr. Osborne (The Vatican) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [C 11279/54/18] 
THE VATICAN, August 12, 1939, 10.30 p.m. 
Rome telegram No. 599.1 
Cardinal Secretary of State whom I saw this morning was aware of Count 
1 No. 616. 
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Ciano’s suddenly undertaken journey to Germany for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to dissuade Herr Hitler from action in respect of Danzig that 
would lead to war. His Eminence was certain that both Count Ciano and 
Signor Mussolini were anxious to prevent war but he agreed that it was 
impossible to estimate their (? influence)? over Herr Hitler. The official 
Italian point of view was, he said, very different from that suggested by 
Italian press. 

2. He was convinced that once conversations could be initiated war could 
be avoided though he realised that considerations of prestige rendered 
opening conversations difficult. He felt strongly that such conversations 
should be secret at any rate until a basis of discussion had been agreed upon 
that would be acceptable to public opinion. I tried to ascertain whether he 
had perhaps in mind use of Vatican as an intermediary for such preliminary 
secret communications; I gathered that he neither advocated this nor 
rejected it, should such method appear helpful. 

3. He insisted that if Count Ciano succeeded in persuading Herr Hitler 
to accept some plan of discussion of Danzig problem he should be encouraged 
and supported. 

4. I told His Eminence that if any such plan emerged and proved to be 
based upon prior acceptance of return of Danzig to Germany accompanied 
by German and Italian rancour (sic ? guarantees) I personally did not think 
that it had the slightest chance of being accepted since German method of 
alternatively invoking rights of self-determination and of ‘Lebensraum’ and 
long series of Germany’s broken promises had destroyed all faith in German 
professions and undertakings. This His Eminence fully realised but he 
remained convinced that if somehow discussions could be opened peace 
could be saved. 

5. He asked me to let him have any information I could about develop- 
ments. 

6. My Yugoslav colleague whom I saw at the Vatican adumbrated a 
vague idea of his own whereby political identity of Danzigers should be 
split so that culturally they should be recognised as German while economi- 
cally they should remain bound by Statutes of Free City. 


2 The text is here uncertain, 


No. 640 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [C 11227/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939, 11.0 p.m. 
My telegram to Danzig No. 48.1 
1. Danzig-Polish conversations having been postponed until August 16 


High Commissioner has asked to see members of Foreign Office and Quai 
d’Orsay tomorrow in Switzerland to communicate results of interview before 


1 No. 604. 
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returning to Danzig. Arrangements are being made accordingly. Meeting 
will be for purpose of receiving information only. i 
2. Please inform Polish Government of this arrangement in order to avoid 
any possibility of misunderstanding. Your French colleague is receiving | 
similar instructions. 
Repeated to Berlin, Danzig and Paris. 


No. 641 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 400 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6414/661/67} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939 


Your despatch No. 10391 and your telegram No. 506 Saving.? 

Please express to French Government my gratitude for their early reply to 
my communication. 

2. I am prepared to accept their suggestion for strengthening the wording 
of Article 4, and of their two alternatives prefer the second as least likely to 
offend Yugoslav susceptibilities. The last sentence of Article 4 will accord- 
ingly read: ‘The contracting Governments will immediately consult together 
with a view to such common action as might be considered effective’. 

3. I am instructing His Majesty’s Ambassador at Angora to communicate 
the new draft to the Turkish Government as soon as he hears that his French 
colleague has received his instructions.3 

4. As regards sub-paragraph 2 in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 506 
Saving, you should teil the French Government for their confidential informa- 
tion that we have decided that if the Turkish Government are not prepared 
to accept the reciprocal provisions contained in Article 2 (2) of the present 
draft, we should not insist on this obligation if such insistence would involve 
a risk of a breakdown in the negotiations. The second point made by the 
French Government is that the present draft of Article 4 (2) may be in- 
sufficient to cover Turkey's requirements in the case of aggression against 
Yugoslavia of which the ultimate aim is Turkey. We appreciate that this 
may be the case, but for the reasons already explained to you in my telegram 
No. 376 Saving‘ we are not for the moment prepared to go further. I do not 
think that this is a point that can be usefully pursued until we learn the 
reactions of the Turkish Government to our present draft. 

5. I trust that in the light of the foregoing explanations the French Govern- 
ment will see their way to issue the necessary instructions to M. Massigli 
without delay. 


1 Not printed. See No. 608, note 4. 2 No. 608. 
3 See No. 636. 2 No. 551. 
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No. 642 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 14) 
No. 512 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11278/54/18] 
PARIS, August 12, 1939 

Your telegram No. 398 Saving! and my telegram No. 255? of August 12. 

M. Bonnet, with whom I left a short aide-mémoire, adding verbally your 
views on the significance of the German démarche as given in paragraph 2 of 
your telegram No. 255 to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Warsaw, expressed 
ardent hope that the Danzig issue could be settled by some friendly arrange- 
ment between the parties directly concerned. The Poles with their few 
Customs officials and frontier guards were really in a terrible position vis-à-vis 
the Danzig Nazis and if the framers of the Versailles Treaty had really 
meant Poland to be able to maintain the position given her at Danzig, they 
should have allowed her more than a few Customs officers for the purpose. 
In view of his remark to me on August 9 (see my telegram No. 501 Saving‘) 
I had intended to take an opportunity of trying to discover whether any 
special significance attached to it, e.g., whether by any chance M. Bonnet 
was trying to indicate, without wishing to say so in so many words, that we 
had already in effect been confronted by a fait accompli at Danzig and that 
we had better make the best of it. I therefore asked His Excellency if he saw 
any means by which an amicable arrangement could be reached. He said 
that a possible compromise had been discussed at the last meeting between 
French and British statesmen, though he did not know whether anything on 
the lines then mooted would be possible. Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
no doubt referring to the conversation at the Ministry of War in Paris on 
May 20 last.s Whether His Excellency has information similar to that 
given by Sir P. Loraine in paragraph 3 of his telegram No. 596° I do not 
know. 

2. M. Bonnet shares your opinion on need for secrecy, but handed me 
copy of ‘Paris-Midi’ containing article which states that Berlin hints that 
it has found ‘a new Runciman’, and that Nazi circles in Danzig declare that 
M. Burckhardt has accompanied Herr Forster for an interview with Herr 
Hitler, who will hand him a compromise which he will carry hot to Mr. 
Chamberlain (see my despatch No. 10457 of August 12). M. Bonnet’s com- 
ment was that this would show me that ‘there will not be any indiscretions’. 
While His Excellency agrees that meeting between High Commissioner and 
Mr. Makins and M. Arnal should take place he is exercised over possibility 
of publicity. He is enjoining special care on M. Arnal. 


1 No. 627. 2 No. 632. 3 No. 625. 

4 Not printed. This telegram reported a remark of M. Bonnet that, although there 
seemed to be a very slight détente at Danzig, there were so many German arms in the city 
that the situation was an extremely difficult one for the Poles. 

5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 570. 

6 No. 605. 

7 Not printed. 
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3. M. Bonnet tells me that in General Gamelin’s opinion German military 
pressure on Poland is being slightly increased. 

4. In reply to my question whether he had any information about the line 
taken by Count Ciano at his meeting with Herr von Ribbentrop, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said that he had impression that the Italian Government | 
were advising moderation, but that undue public reference to such a 
possibility would be unadvisable. 

5. M. Daladier, who has been absent on a short holiday from Paris, 
returns tonight. 

6. Not repeated. 


No. 643 
Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 14) 
No. 99 Saving: Telegraphic [C 11486/9533/18] 
WARSAW, August 12, 1939 

Minister for Foreign Affairs suggested to me today that it would be well 
that His Majesty’s Government, French Government and Polish Government 
should adopt an identic attitude regarding their representations [sic] at 
Nuremberg rally. He held no decided views as to what should be done but he 
thought it well that the three Governments should reach a similar decision. 
Matter was perhaps slightly complicated by Polish Ambassador being doyen 
in Berlin but there would of course be no objection to M. Lipski making an 
address, text of which he could agree to with his colleague[? s]. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 644 
Minute by Mr. Troutbeck 


[C 1377/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939 

The Counsellor of the U.S. Embassy rang up this evening to say that we 
might be interested to hear the gist of a telegram sent by the State Department 
to the U.S. Legation in Warsaw (and repeated to the U.S. Embassy here) 
recording President Roosevelt’s views on learning of the recent exchange of 
Notes about Danzig between the German Government and the Polish 
Embassy in Berlin. 

The President’s views were that in the interest of public opinion in the 
U.S. and in other countries it was of the highest importance that if any 
military crisis should result the first act of a military nature should not be 
taken on the Polish side. 

The U.S, Ambassador in Warsaw has instructions to convey the foregoing 
to the Polish Government. 

Mr. Johnson added that he had not received instructions to inform us of 
the above and he begged that the information should not be circulated. 

J. M. TROUTBECK 
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No. 645 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 


No. 547 [C 11222/54/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939 
Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador called upon Sir Alexander Cadogan on the 11th 
August to read two telegrams which he had received from Warsaw, both 
despatched at midnight on the roth August. 

2. He read a translation slowly and Sir Alexander Cadogan took notes 
practically verbatim of his translation, which was as follows: 

‘On the gth August the German Under-Secretary of State asked the 
Polish Chargé d’Affaires to call upon him. The Under-Secretary of State 
delivered to the Chargé d’Affaires a protest against the demands made 
by the Polish Government to Danzig on the Customs question which had 
been put in the form of an ultimatum. The Under-Secretary of State 
told the Polish Chargé d’Affaires that certain economic measures taken 
by the Polish authorities would, in the view of the German Government, 
justify Danzig in seeking other possibilities of import and export. 

‘This declaration seemed to imply the threat that Danzig might violate 
the Customs régime. 

‘The Polish Under-Secretary of State asked the German Chargé 
d’Affaires in Warsaw to visit him yesterday and told him that the Polish 
Government did not see any legal basis which would justify the inter- 
vention of the German Reich in Danzig affairs. All attempts by Danzig 
to tamper with Polish rights and interests would meet with the appropriate 
reaction on the part of the Polish Government, and any possible inter- 
vention of the German Government directed against Polish contractual 
rights and interests would be considered by Poland as an act of aggression. 

‘The British and French Ambassadors have been given the full text of 
these communications.’ 

The second telegram was as follows: 

‘In today’s conversations! with the British and French Ambassadors I 
referred to proposals made for a preventive démarche by both Governments, 
and I asked whether they would not consider it appropriate to call the 
attention of the German Reich to the fact that intervention of this kind in 
Danzig affairs threatened the peace and that France and England could 
not remain indifferent. 

‘I asked the Ambassadors to seek an early reply. 

‘I added that in view of the fact that the German Government up to 
now had not published the declaration made to the Polish Chargé d'Affaires 
in Berlin, I am treating this question as a confidential one and I shall not 
give it to the press until I receive news that it has been disclosed by 
Germany.’ 


1 For Sir H. Kennard’s conversation with M. Beck on August 10 see No. 606. 
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3. Sir Alexander Cadogan observed in the first place to Count Raczy 
that it was always very difficult to find hard and fast definitions and th 
there were one or two phrases in these communications that might give ri 
to various interpretations. For instance, the reference to any possible inter- 
vention of the German Government was not entirely clear: Sir Alexander 
Cadogan presumed it did not mean that the Polish Government denied the 
right of the German Government even to discuss Danzig affairs. Count 
Raczynski said that he was sure it did not bear that meaning, but that it 
referred only to any possible German action. Sir Alexander Cadogan also 
observed that, as we all knew, the expression ‘act of aggression’ raised some, 
doubts and he thought it right to take this opportunity of speaking to Count 
Raczynski on lines which I had discussed with Sir Alexander Cadogan on: 
the telephone that morning. 

4. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that I had had a talk with him after his 
interview with Count Raczynski and that I had been considering whether to 
put certain points to M. Beck. I quite understood, of course, the great 
difficulty in which M. Beck would find himself in attempting to define too | 
closely the procedure that he would follow in hypothetical circumstances. It | 
was impossible to foresee all the various situations that might arise and still 
more difficult perhaps to define beforehand exactly how they could be met. 
On the one hand, there were certain obvious cases, for instance, the case of a 
German invasion of Polish territory, against which Poland would naturally 
react instantaneously with our immediate co-operation. At the other end of 
the scale there were situations which might develop more or less rapidly or 
more or less slowly, in which at one moment or another the Polish Govern- 
ment might decide that the situation was becoming intolerable and that the 
point would soon be reached where their independence would be threatened. 
In such a case they might decide that they would have to take definite action. 
I hoped that in such a case M. Beck would consult with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before committing himself to such action. I felt that one might at 
least differentiate between the cases where Poland reacted to a hostile 
initiative by the other side and those in which she was forced to take an 
initiative herself (which would, of course, be represented in Germany as 
aggression by Poland) against pressure which was becoming unbearable. In 
the former case it might well be, in fact it generally would be, the case that 
there would be little time for consultation, but in the latter class of case there 
might well be time, and I felt there was everything to be gained by a full 
exchange of views between the Polish Government and His Majesty’s 
Government. Count Raczynski seemed to accept quite fully everything that 
Sir Alexander Cadogan said and added that he personally was confident that 
M. Beck would share these views and would so order the conduct of his 
policy. He said, however, that one could never be sure that events would 
not develop with great rapidity. He instanced the events towards the end of 
last week, when on the Friday night the Polish Government were apprised 
of the Danzig demand that certain Polish Customs officials should not appear 
at their posts on the Sunday morning. It was impossible to comply with 
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this demand, and the officials in question would have to present themselves; 
there was risk that they would then be either arrested or perhaps fired upon 
and an incident produced against which there would have to be an immediate 
reaction. It was for that reason that M. Beck had to lose no time and 
addressed to the Danzig authorities the communication which had been 
described as an ultimatum. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that, of course, we 
were all at the mercy of an incident; all that he had meant to imply was if the 
course of events allowed time for consultation it seemed of the highest 
importance that there should be full and frank exchange of views and inten- 
tions in order that our action might be co-ordinated. 

5. Sir Alexander Cadogan promised to give Count Raczynski as soon as 
possible a reply to the question put in the second telegram, but the Ambassa- 
dor was warned that some consultation would be necessary with the French 
Government and that therefore there might be a slight delay which it was 
hoped would be as short as possible. 


I am, &c., 
HALIFAX 
No. 646 
Letter from Mr. Roberts to Mr. Dew (Moscow) 
[C 11024/3356/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 12, 1939 

We have checked with Malkin the English text of the Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet Agreement enclosed in Strang’s letter to Kirkpatrick of July 29! and 
I now enclose a copy of the draft as we think it ought to stand.* 

2. You will notice that the following slight changes have been made in it: 

(1) Preamble: We have substituted ‘principle’ in the singular for ‘prin- 
ciples’ since, as Malkin has pointed out, there is only one such principle. 
The French and Russian texts should, if necessary, be altered accordingly. 

(2) Article 1: At the beginning of the first paragraph we have restored 
‘should’ for ‘if? and ‘become’ for ‘becomes’; and at the end of the first para- 
graph ‘felt’ for ‘feels’. There is no need to make any corresponding change 
in the French text, though the French Ambassador might be informed that 
we prefer to use this form of words. 

(3) Article 3: A comma is unnecessary after the second ‘Article 1’ and 
has been omitted. A comma has been inserted after the word ‘application’ 
at the end of the article. 

You still have to clear up the point whether the words ‘in case of necessity’ 
are accepted by M. Molotov. In our view it is necessary to include them. 

(4) We have left Article 6 in the text, but we think that when the political 
and military parts of the agreement are both settled and signed, this article 
will be superfluous in the political agreement. It seems to have been drafted 
at a time when it was contemplated that the political agreement would be 


1 No. 493. 
2 Not printed. The corrections were as indicated in the text. 
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signed (but not come into force) in advance of the military agreement. 
is no longer the case. In any event we think that it would be a mistake to 
include in the political treaty (which will be published) any reference to the 
military agreement (which will not be published), since this will only 
encourage Parliamentary and other requests for the publication of the 
military agreement as well. Our idea would therefore be to transfer this 
article with the necessary modifications to the text of the military agree- 
ment, which will not be published. We do not, however, want you to take | 
up this point at present and we prefer to leave it in abeyance until the 
military conversations are drawing to a conclusion. 

(5) Signature Clause: You will notice that we have also included a 
signature clause, which might now be communicated to the French Ambas- 
sador. 

(6) Supplementary Agreement: Malkin has pointed out that the reference 
in paragraph 1 is not to ‘paragraph 2 of Article 1’ but merely to some words — 
in the first paragraph of Article 1 which have been given the number 2. The 
correct designation is therefore ‘Article 1 (2)’ which we have now included 
in the text. It would be as well if the French text were made to conform. 

F. K. ROBERTS 


No. 647 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 196 Telegraphic [C 11275/335618] 
MOSCOW, August 13, 1939, 12.44 a.m. 

Your despatch No. 617." 

Admiral Drax’s written instructions seem to [? be to] the effect that mili- 
tary conversations must go slowly until agreement has been (? reached)? on 
political questions still outstanding. 

2. I have pointed out to him that, in my opinion, which is shared by French 
Ambassador, M. Molotov on his side will probably evade coming to any 
agreement with us on these political points, until he had [sic ? has] reason 
to believe that military talks have at least made very considerable progress. 

3. Under such conditions I consider that military talks are likely to 
produce no result beyond arousing once again Russian fears that we are not 
in earnest, and are not trying to conclude a concrete and definite agreement. 

4. On the other hand, French General has instructions to do his utmost 
to conclude military agreement at the earliest possible date, and such instruc- 
tions clearly do not tally with those given to Admiral Drax. 

5. I shall be grateful for earliest possible information, as to whether His 
Majesty’s Government definitely wish progress of military talks beyond 
vague generalities to be made dependent on a previous solution of ‘indirect 


' Not printed. This despatch enclosed a copy of the instructions given to Admiral Drax. 
See Appendix V. 
? The text is here uncertain. 
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aggression’ problem. I should deeply regret if that were the actual decision 
of His Majesty’s Government as all indications so far go to show that Soviet 
military negotiators are really out for business. 


No. 648 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 13, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [C 11242/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 13, 1939, 2.52 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 257.! 

In the absence of Minister for Foreign Affairs Chef de Cabinet was 
informed this morning. 

2. Chef de Cabinet hinted that M. Beck was rather concerned at the 
extent to which M. Burckhardt was accepting Herr Forster’s statements at 
their face value and passing them on without fully checking them. I have 
suggested that this made it most desirable that the Polish Commissioner in 
Danzig should keep in touch with the High Commissioner and might even 
show him some rather special attention on his return. 

Repeated to Danzig and Berlin. 

1 No. 640. 


No. 649 
Sir W. Seeds (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 14, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 2 Military Mission: Telegraphic [C 11277/3356/18] 
MOSCOW, August 14, 1939, 10.43 a.m. 
Following from Admiral Sir R. Ernle-Erle-Drax for Lord Chatfield: 
In drafting our credentials the use of the term full powers is specially 


desirable: that is, we should have full powers to discuss and negotiate but 
not of course to sign without reference home for approval. 


No. 650 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 14, 8.30 p.m.) 
fo. 258 Telegraphic [C 11335/54/18] 
WARSAW, August 14, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 259.! 

I told Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning that while he would have 
received a report of your conversation with Polish Ambassador it might be 
useful if I repeated what you had said to the latter and asked for his observa- 
tions. 

! No. 635. 
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2. M. Beck said that he was fully alive to the importance of consulting 
His Majesty’s Government in advance before taking any major step and he 
appreciated differentiation of hypothetical cases which you had made. He 
had every intention of consulting you but there were certain cases in which! 
immediate action might be necessary; for instance the recent threat of Danzig | 
authorities to refuse to allow Polish Customs officials to carry out their duties | 
required immediate action as, had there not been an immediate reaction, the 
situation might have developed into a far more serious one than had been the 
case. He would however as far as possible bear in mind your wishes and he 
fully repeated (sic ? realised) the necessity of His Majesty’s Government 
being able to satisfy public opinion that any serious action taken by the 
Polish Government had received the approval of His Majesty’s Government 
beforehand. 

Repeated to Danzig, Berlin and Paris. 


No. 651 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 14, 8.0 p.m.) 


No. 259 Telegraphic [C 11340/11340/55] 

WARSAW, August 14, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this morning to tell me that 
as there has been a marked increase in German military activity, the Polish 
Government had decided to reinforce their troops on the frontier. Measures 
taken would not be on the scale of those taken last March, but he thought 
it as well to inform His Majesty’s Government in view of the fact of the 
exaggerated importance which might be attached to what is being done. 
My Military Attaché has obtained details from the General Staff which are 

being given in a subsequent telegram.! 


Repeated to Berlin. 
1 See No, 652. 


No. 652 


Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 14, 9.0 p.m.) 


No. 261 Telegraphic [C 11341/11340/55] 
WARSAW, August 14, 1939, 6.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 259.1 
Deputy Chief of General Staff this morning informed Military Attaché 
that although recent German troop movements in East Prussia and on 
Poland’s western frontier could not be termed concentrations nevertheless 
they were accompanied by the calling up of reservists and other measures in 
Germany which made caution necessary. 
1 No. 651. 
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2. Polish Government had therefore decided to bring up to war establish- 
ment two divisions and one cavalry brigade at present garrisoned in Eastern 
Poland and to move these two [sic] within reach of Poland’s western frontier. 
The process would take approximately a week from now so as not to arouse 
comment and object of the move would be ostensibly training exercises. 

General Malinowski promised to give Military Attaché immediate notice 
of any further military measures that might be required. Please inform War 
Office. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 653 
Mr. Shepherd (Danzig) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 14, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [C 11337/54/18] 


DANZIG, August 14, 1939, 6.16 p.m. 

Warsaw telegram No. 255,! paragraph 2. 

Polish Commissioner-General is away but so far as Senate is aware he is 
to meet President at High Commissioner’s house on August 16. 

2. Dr. Böttcher told me this morning that he expected this meeting to 
consist in an exchange of views regarding treatment of Polish frontier guards, 
withdrawal of Polish Customs Inspectors from Amada margarine factory and 
Polish prohibitions on import . . .: He said, however, and he repeated the 
statement to me in conversation, that he did not expect any result from the 
first meeting. He added threat of economic reprisals contained in Senate’s 
Note of July 29 still applied. My impression is that the Senate may demand 
in this connexion appointment of a Polish Inspector in the factory before 
discussing anything on the ground that present loss of employment cannot 
be allowed to continue. 

3. Hitherto Dr. Bôttcher has implied that these points of dispute have 
no more importance or difficulty than others which have frequently occur- 
red in the past, but his attitude today was firmer and less hopeful, and he 
said with emphasis that the whole question of Danzig and Corridor should and 
must be settled. 

4. Entrance to Senate is guarded by armed S.S. men since August 12. 
Dr. Bôttcher said that this was merely a usual precaution taken in public 
offices to prevent unauthorised access but it has been admitted by an official 
that it was a precaution against espionage. 

5. Local troops have now reached stage of field training: my impression 
is that no more men are being recruited and that military precautions here 
are substantially complete. 

Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 


' No. 633. 
2 The text is here uncertain, 


No. 654 


Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received August 15, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 76 Telegraphic [E 5732/43/44) 


ISTANBUL, August 14, 1939, 8.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 65.1 i 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that the 
Turkish Government have found it necessary to take steps to safeguard the 
economic structure of the country which was now threatened by the rapid. 
increase of imports from Germany who under most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment was benefitting by recent application of United States trade agreement, 

2. As His Majesty’s Government has so far found it impossible to underpin — 
Turkish currency with a gold loan which would enable her to fix exchange 
rates for individual countries and thereby bring Turkish goods within their 
reach, Turkish Government had decided that Turkish foreign trade with 
United Kingdom, France and United States should be conducted on a 
compensation basis as from August 20. 

3. He added that during the recent discussions with the French Govern- 
ment, agreement had been reached for application of a compensation basis 
of trade and that by her action as reported above she would merely be 
anticipating the date of this agreement. United States Embassy in Turkey 
had also expressed its agreement subject to confirmation from Washington, 
His Majesty’s Government had themselves requested that Anglo-Turkish 
trade should be conducted on a compensation basis. 

4. He therefore anticipated no difficulties as result of setting time limit 
mentioned above. 

5. Though no mention was made of the fact the thought occurs to me as 
likely that compensation for trade will be subject to terms of a decree of 
May 5, 1938 reported in my despatch No. 289 of 1939? which provides that 
only 8o per cent. of value of Turkish goods exported to a foreign country will 
be available to pay Turkish importers from that country. 

6. You may wish me to inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs of your 
views on this proposal before August 20. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of August 9 reported the setting up of a compensation office 
at Angora. 
2 Not printed. 
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No. 655 
Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 14) 
No. 256 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 6466/661/67] 

PARIS, August 14, 1939 
Your telegrams Nos. 399? and 400 Saving. 
French Government agree and are telegraphing to French Ambassador at 
ngora tonight to concert with His Majesty’s Ambassador at once. 
Repeated to Angora. 


' The hour of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 
2 This telegram repeated to Paris Foreign Office telegram No. 52 to Istanbul (No. 636). 


3 No. 641. 
No. 656 
Viscount Halifax to Mr. Le Rougetel (Bucharest) 


No. 309 Telegraphic [R 6440/1 40/38) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1939, 10.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 295! and Paris telegram No. 513 Saving.? 

Please inform Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs that the most 
areful consideration has been given to his views and those of the Prime 
Minister as reproduced in your telegrams Nos. 288,5 290,4 2915 and 292,6 
ind that, as a result, His Majesty’s Government are disposed to modify their 
uggested reply to the Hungarian Government. 

2. In place of the present paragraph 5 of their Note to the Hungarian 
Minister (see my telegram No. 2997) they would propose the following word- 
ng: ‘In conclusion His Majesty’s Government have taken note of the fact 
hat in your letter of June 14 you refer to territorial problems as existing 
etween Hungary and Roumania.’ 

3. I should explain that if the Roumanian Government take serious 
:xception to this wording as implying the recognition on our part of the 
*xistence of territorial problems between the two countries, I am prepared 
‘o omit any reference whatever to those problems in the reply to the Hun- 
zarian Government, which would consist therefore of the first four paragraphs 
only of the text contained in my telegram No. 299. Before, however, you 
admit as much to the Roumanian Government you should refer to me for 
instructions. 

Repeated to Budapest and Paris. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of August 12 Mr. Le Rougetel suggested an alternative 
form of wording for paragraph 5 of the proposed reply to the Hungarian Government. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of August 12 Mr. Campbell reported that the Roumanian 
Government had asked the French Government to use their influence to prevent the com- 


munication of the proposed Note by His Majesty’s Government to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 3 No. 603. 


4 Not printed. In this telegram of August 10 Mr. Le Rougetel reported, with reference 
to No. 603, that M. Gafencu was uncompromising on the subject of territorial revision. 

s Not printed. See No. 619, note 1. 

é No. 619. 7 No. 591. 
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No. 657 
Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Istanbul) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [R 6431/661/67] , 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1939, 11.0 pm. 


Your telegram No. 66.1 

As you have previously communicated with the Turkish Government i 
French I had anticipated that you would translate the new draft. I am con 
tent to rely on you in this but presumably French Government will telegrapl 
a translation to their Ambassador so that in practice all that it will be neci 
sary for you to do will be to check their version. 

2. Question will eventually arise as to language for final Agreement. I 
hope Turkish Government will agree to French only; if they insist on 
Turkish text it will be necessary to have an English one also. 

Repeated to Paris. 

No. 596. 


No. 658 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 

No. 406 Saving: Telegraphic [R 6431/661/67] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1939 

Istanbul telegram No. 66! and my telegram to Istanbul No. 54.2 

Please inform French Government of substance of paragraph 2 of my reply 

to Sir H. Knatchbull-Hugessen and express the hope that they will agree 
with the opinion which I have advanced. 

2. If the French Government have telegraphed a French version of the 

draft Treaty to their Ambassador at Istanbul we should be glad to be furnished 

with a copy. À 


* No. 596. 2 No. 657. 
No. 659 
Minute by Mr. Makins 
[C 11266/54/18] 


DANZIG AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
Visit of M. Burckhardt to Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden 


Report on conversation with M. Burckhardt and M. Arnal of the Quai d'Orsay at ! 
Basle on August 13 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1939 
1. Summary of developments in Danzig, June, July and early part of 
August. 
2. (a) Record of interview between M. Burckhardt and Herr Hitler on 
August 11. 
(6) Annex communicated to me privately by M. Burckhardt. 
3. Summary of comments. 
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(1) 

I went to Paris on August 12 and had a preliminary conversation with 
M. Arnal of the Quai d’Orsay. We arrived together in Basle on August 13 
and saw M. Burckhardt at his house. After a further talk with M. Arnal, I 
returned to London by air. M. Burckhardt left immediately for Danzig, 
where he arrives this afternoon. 


Summary of Events in Danzig, June, July and early part of August 


1. M. Burckhardt explained that in June his efforts had been directed to 
the prevention of a coup de main in Danzig. He had information that Herr 
Hitler considered the situation to be similar to that of last year. M. Burck- 
hardt therefore intervened with the Gauleiter Koch of East Prussia, Herr 
Forster’s rival, and explained to him why the situation had changed. This 
intervention had been successful, and when Herr Forster came back from 
Berchtesgaden in July, he was calmer, said that the Danzig question could 
wait for one or two years, and was prepared to take up current questions 
through the High Commissioner. The first question was that of military 
trains, the passage of which the Polish Government is required to notify. 
After some difficulty notification was resumed. M. Chodacki co-operated 
with the High Commissioner, but M. Burckhardt has the impression that the 
Poles choose to regard him an an observer only; they keep him informed of 
everything that happens, but do not consult him in advance. 

2. When the military preparations were being made the High Com- 
missioner asked the Senate for explanations, which were forthcoming. M. 
Burckhardt said that there was a genuine element of fear of Polish action in 
Danzig, though it was of course mixed with bluff. That was the reason for 
the presence of a German General, Eberhardt. The High Commissioner had 
asked the Senate for explanations of his presence, and was informed that he 
was a citizen of Danzig. 

3. In the latter part of July fresh trouble arose over the murder of a Polish 
Customs official, and the general question of Polish Customs inspection. The 
murder caused M. Chodacki to withdraw temporarily from co-operation 
with the High Commissioner. The Senate apologised, but later withdrew 
their apology on Herr Forster’s orders. The Customs dispute arose mainly 
from the fact that the Poles could not succeed in stopping the import of 
arms through the Schichau shipyard. They had increased the number of 
their Inspectors from six to one hundred. It was true that the Danzigers 
imported arms by fraudulent means, and threatened the Polish Customs 
Inspectors who tried to interfere. The Senate sent two sharp Notes to the 
Poles, but it was the case that Herr Forster had not passed on to the Senate 
the orders which he had received from Herr Hitler that the war of notes was 
to cease. M. Burckhardt protested to Herr Forster about this, and obtained 
an admission of his guilt from him. 

4. The High Commissioner had also to deal with an alarm that the Poles 
intended to occupy the railways in Danzig with troops. He obtained an 
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effective denial from the Poles, and transmitted it. Herr Forster however 
insisted on mobilising his forces in the night, with the result that a fusillade 
occurred between detachments of S.A. and S.S.1 

5. The Polish Government resorted to economic pressure, withdrew their 
Customs Inspector from the Amada margarine factory, and stopped the 
import of herrings into Poland. M. Burckhardt considers that the Polish 
measures were disproportionately severe. He maintains that the Poles are | 
apprehensive, and that many think that if peace is preserved Poland will 
still be threatened and in a bad strategic position, and that she therefore has 
little to lose by a conflict. The Poles were however prepared to withdraw 
their economic measures if the question of Customs Inspectors could be 
arranged. The High Commissioner approached the Senate, which at first 
refused to link an economic and political question, their view being that the 
Polish Customs Inspectors were really an intelligence corps. They finally 
agreed to talk, and the Polish reaction at first was that they were giving way 
to force. 

6. On Friday, August 4, M. Chodacki learned that Polish Customs In- 
spectors had been told by Danzig Customs Inspectors that they would not be 
allowed to function after the 6th August. The Poles subsequently claimed 
that they had copies of letters addressed to Polish Customs Inspectors con- 
taining orders to this effect. M. Burckhardt saw one of these letters which 
was written by a junior official and did not contain definite orders. The 
Poles reacted violently, M. Chodacki telephoned in offensive terms to Herr 
Greiser, and followed it up with a Note. Herr Greiser denied that any 
orders had been given, and the Poles waited for confirmation. They had 
threatened severe economic reprisals, and were privately making threats of 
military action. M. Beck thought that the Senate had climbed down, and 
published his success in the press. Herr Forster was furious and was with 
difficulty calmed down by the High Commissioner. The Senate finally 
agreed to send a stiff Note in reply, which concluded with an expression of 
willingness to talk similar to that which the Polish Note had also contained, 
This Note was delivered on August 7, but, on instructions from the Wilhelm- 
strasse, omitted the offer to negotiate. The Poles thereupon threatened to 
send another sharp Note, but up to the present had been wise enough not to 
carry out their threat. 

7. In the meantime Herr Forster paid a visit to Berchtesgaden, and on his 
return the Senate were persuaded to agree to conversations at the High 
Commissioner’s house. M. Chodacki still insisted that the Senate should 
give a formal invitation to negotiate. At this point the High Commissioner 
learned that the German Government had intervened directly with the 
Poles, and warned them that the German Government stood behind Danzig. 
This démarche put the whole question on a fresh plane. 

8. The High Commissioner then received through Herr Forster an 
invitation from Herr Hitler to visit Berchtesgaden under conditions of the 
most absolute secrecy. It was at the same time arranged to open conversa- 

1 See No. 477, note 1. 
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tions between the Senate and the Poles in the High Commissioner’s presence 
on August 16. 

g. M. Burckhardt left for Berchtesgaden by air on August 11 and saw Herr 
Hitler that afternoon with Herr Forster. Before leaving M. Burckhardt in- 
formed the Rapporteur and the Poles, who were much agitated. 


(2) 
Record? of Interview between M. Burckhardt and Herr Hitler 


M. Burckhardt was flown to Salzburg in Herr Hitler’s private acroplane 
and was received in Herr Hitler’s ‘eyrie’. Herr Forster was present at the 
greater part of the interview. 

Hitler: I hope you enjoyed your flight. My Condor acroplanc is not so fast 
as the Douglas machines, but it is more solid and more useful as a military 
machine. It stands gunfire better. You have had a tiring week. I know you 
have done your best to find a pacific solution, but (his friendly expression 
changed to a menacing mask) all your work has been spoiled by the Poles. 
I told Forster to work through the representative of the League of Nations. 
I do not like that institution, but I have to admit that in the questions of the 
plebiscite in the Saar and of Danzig it has in general acted in a correct 
manner. I emphasise that Forster acted on my instructions because I know 
you are objective. In spite of economic reprisals and threats, Forster has not 
acted in an exaggerated manner. But the Poles, who are still, I believe, 
members of the League of Nations, do not make use of it. On Friday last3 
(the day of the delivery of the Polish ultimatum) a telephone message to you 
would have been sufficient. The Poles knew that conversations were possible, 
they need not have sent a Note. (Herr Forster here agreed that if the Poles 
had acted through Burckhardt, the matter could have been arranged.) 
Burckhardt: The conversations were put off through pettiness. 

Hitler: (angry) That is lamentable at such a serious moment. M. Chodacki 
on Beck’s orders took action two days before the matter was on the point of 
being settled; he sent a rude telephone message. And when Greiser denied 
that any measures against the Customs Inspectors had been taken, Beck 
trumpeted (‘posaunte’) in the Press. (Furious) The Press said I had lost the 
war of nerves, that menaces were the right course to take with me, that we 
had given way when the Poles stood firm, that I had only bluffed last year, 
and that my bluff had been called by Polish courage, which the Czechs had 
lacked. I have seen idiotic statements in the French press that I had lost 
my nerve and the Poles had kept theirs. (Herr Hitler was so carried away 
by anger that he was unable to speak for some moments.) 

Burckhardt: I despise the press. It is one of the least admirable features of 
our time. One should not take it seriously, not even the German press. 
Hitler: (calm) I cannot do so. As a proletarian, because of my past, my rise, 

2 Note in original by M. Makins. This record was made by Mr. Burckhardt immediately 
after his conversation. It was read out in French and German, and transcribed almost 


textually by M. Arnal and myself. 
3 August 4. 
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my being, I cannot see things in that way. The statesmen ought to under- 
stand this, and reckon with it if they want to avoid a catastrophe. It is not 
true that the British Government has no influence with the press, they con- 
ceal things when they so wish.+ (Crescendo) The State Secretary has sent for 
the Polish Ambassador and told him the hour which has struck (‘welche 
Stunde geschlagen hat’). That is my answer to ultimatums and lost wars of 
nerves. (Fortissimo) If the slightest incident happens now I shall crush the © 
Poles without warning in such a way that no trace of Poland can be found 
afterwards. I shall strike like lightning with the full force of a mechanised 
army, of which the Poles have no conception. Listen to that. 
Burckhardt: I am listening. I know that that will mean a general war. 
Hitler: (agitated and almost appealingly) So be it. If I have to wage war, 
I would rather do it today than tomorrow. I will not wage it like the 
Germany of Wilhelm II, which continually had qualms of conscience about 
the complete application of armed force. I will fight ruthlessly to the last. 
(Pause) I said to Lloyd George, ‘If you had been a corporal and I a Minister | 
in the last war, you (i.e. England) would be in a very different position than 
you are in today.’ Italy (and here Burckhardt had an impression of slight 
uncertainty) will fight with us whatever happens, (Hesitation) Japan also. 
Thanks to my fortifications I will hold the West with 74 divisions, the rest 
will be hurled against the Poles, who will be liquidated in three weeks, 
(Switzerland has nothing to fear, I will respect its neutrality.) Where can 
they attack me? In the air? People try to impress me with figures and 
demonstrations of rearmament, especially in the air. (Hysterical laughter) 
I laugh, it is I who am the specialist in rearmament, not the others. Their 
air force! England has 135,000 men, France 75,000. I in time of peace | 
have 600,000 and 1,000,000 in time of war. My anti-aircraft artillery is the | 
best in the world; it was proved in Spain. The Russians (and we know them 
better than most, hundreds of our officers have served in Russia) have no 
offensive strength and will not pull the chestnuts out of the fire for others, 
A country does not kill off its officers if it intends to fight a war. We beat the 
Russians in Spain, the Japanese have also beaten them. (Angry) They won’t | 
make our flesh creep with the Russians. (Calm) This eternal talk of war is 
folly and puts the people in a frenzy. What is the question? Only this, that 
we must have grain and timber. For grain, I need space in the East. For 
timber, I need one colony, one only. We can live. Our harvests have been 
excellent in 1938 and this year. We can live in spite of the triumphant shouts 
of others that we are starving. We have these harvests thanks to the assiduity 
of our population, and above all to the use of chemical manures. One day 
the soil will have enough and go on strike like a body that has had too much 
medicine. What then? Can I accept that my people should suffer from 
famine? Shall I not do better to leave 2,000,000 on the battlefield than to 
lose many more from hunger? We know what it is to die of hunger. Per- 

4 Note in original: 1 asked M. Burckhardt what Herr Hitler had in mind. He did not 


know, but thought the reference might be to the German reports of innumerable accidents 
in the air exercises. 
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haps in your country there are still apostles of humanity who remember 1919. 
I don’t want it repeated. (Screaming) I won’t have it. Free trade, open 
frontiers, all that is splendid, we’ve had it. But if it all depends on the 
mistress of the seas, if we are subject to blockade, then it is my duty to create 
a situation in which my people can live off their own fat. That is the point, 
everything else is nonsense. 

I have no romantic aspirations; I have no desire to dominate, Above all 
I want nothing from the West. Not today and not tomorrow. I want 
nothing from the densely populated regions of the world. I look for nothing 
there, once and for all, nothing. All the ideas which people ascribe to me are 
inventions. But I must have a free hand in the East. Once more it is a 
question of grain, and timber (which I can only find outside Europe) in 
sufficient quantity. Once and for all I am ready to negotiate and talk about 
all this. But the point at which the possibility of negotiation is cut for me is 
the point at which they revile me and challenge me by ultimatums. 
Burckhardt: I came here about Danzig. I have no authority to talk of things 
outside. Another war will end civilisation: there is a grave responsibility 
to the future. It is better to suffer in honour than to take such responsibility. 
The more strength one has, the longer one can wait. The greater one’s 
honour, the more attacks one can stand. I have been told that the strength 
of Germany is clear from her patience in the Polish and Danzig questions. 
Hitler: (interested) That is very important. (To Forster) We must tell that 
one to this Ribbentrop (‘diesem Ribbentrop’). 
Burckhardt: I am fully convinced that every problem can be solved by nego- 
tiation and that the Western Powers are always ready to talk. 
Hitler: (violent) Then why do they invite the Poles to boast of ultimatums 
and send us ultimatums? 
Burckhardt: (sharply) There can be no question about it. London and Paris 
continually exercise a moderating influence in Warsaw. The Danzig ques- 
tion is a simple one, it concerns an international complex of rights which can 
no longer be disturbed by unilateral pressure, by force or the menace of 
force. 
Hitler: (tapping the table) Pourparlers! but on what basis? Do you remember 
the disarmament discussions? I have made an acceptable offer to the Poles. 
In March, after dealing with the war danger from Czecho-Slovakia on my 
South-Eastern flank, I wanted to extinguish two smouldering fires, Memel 
and Danzig. Ifeach time I take a step necessitated by history, I find England 
and France in the way, what can I do? 
Burckhardt: Before the 15th March the argument of race was valid. It 
corresponded to certain natural laws which are opposed to existing inter- 
national laws. There are people who sympathised with the argument. 
Hitler: Yes, and the 15th March has invalidated it. The point is not strange 
to me, I’ve had it before. But an acute danger had to be eliminated by a 
moderate solution, which was better than was thought abroad. (Calm) 
There have been four grave incidents in Czecho-Slovakia. For two of them 
Germans were responsible. They have been punished. The intellectuals 
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were against my solution, The workmen and peasants were content with it 
as they always are with simplifications. You have no idea how much war 
material we found in Czecho-Slovakia. It was astounding. We could hardly 
believe our eyes. And everything in splendid order. The inventories were 
much admired by our soldiers. The Czechs are excellent officials and always 
have been. Very different from the Poles. The Czech staff plans were 
schoolboy efforts. Precise, modest and narrow. Quite different from the 
Polish staff plans, which we possess and which leave the visions of Alexander 
and Napoleon a long way behind. Their technical and organisational side 
is lamentable. Our soldiers are pretty firm on the subject of Polish imperti- 
nence. Last year my generals were prudent and I had to urge them on. This 
year I have to hold them back. After my Reichstag speech my generals 
surrounded me and said with great respect, “Thank God the Poles have not 
accepted, that would not have been a solution’. But for me it is true to say 
that it would have been a solution, my contribution for the sake of peace. 
Later I should have tried to regulate the question of our agricultural necessities 
by a conference. How well the Poles could have collaborated in this sphere! 
The extra-territorial road would surely not have been a jewel taken from 
the Polish crown. The extra-territorial road and the Polish road would 
have crossed each other by bridges and tunnels. They would not have inter- 
fered with each other. Our separated provinces would have had natural 
communications with the Reich. That is essential for me. 

Burckhardt: Is this solution definitely ruled out? 

Hitler (attentively) Unfortunately definitely ruled out by the Poles. After their 
position which they have taken up, they cannot retreat. That is the pity of 
it. (Long pause: Hitler rises and offers to show Burckhardt round his 
domain.) 

Hitler: (in the garden) How happy I am when I am here. I’ve had enough, 
now I need a rest. 

Burckhardt: (sententiously) You express the sentiments of the whole world. 
You more than any other man have the chance of giving the world the calm 
which it so badly needs. 

Hitler: No, it isn’t like that (dismisses Forster). (Standing nervously and in 
low tones) If I recognised that England and France were urging Poland 
towards war, I would prefer to accept today rather than tomorrow, this 
year rather than next. But surely one ought to be able to find a reasonable 
way out. If the Poles leave Danzig absolutely calm, if they don’t try to 
overtrump me with false cards, then I can wait. But one condition is that 
the sufferings of our minority in Poland should cease. They don’t believe us 
here. But I have ordered the sensational cases not to be mentioned in the 
press (castration, etc.), they are too irritating to opinion. But I cannot now 
hold back the truth, the limit of tolerance has been reached. 

I am capable of making sacrifices, e.g. in South Tyrol. But I am given no 
credit for it and there are cries of injustice and inhumanity. I can make 
political sacrifices, but everything has its limit. 

I did not always know it, but now I know that England and France 
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long inseparably together. It is the nature of things. I don’t intrigue 

igainst them any more, as they intrigue against my friendship with Italy. 
fought for four years in the trenches against England and France, and I 

ecognise the courage of their two peoples. But there is something in the 

Anglo-Saxons (and the Americans) which separates them profoundly from 

as. What is it? 

Burckhardt: Perhaps it is the matter of fidelity to obligations. 

Hitler! The interpretation is different. We recognise our acts for what they 

are, they dissimulate. I could give examples. 

Burckhardt: Paix—Pax—Pact have a similar derivation, so have Friede— 

Freude. With the German it is rather a question of emotion. 

Hitler: We are a Volkstaat, the English an Empire. ‘Wir sind ein Körper’, 

England ‘an association’. 

Burckhardt: With the Czechs and the Slovaks the idea of an ‘association’ 

begins. 

Hitler: (calm) The Protectorate is a necessity for the moment. The Slovaks 

can do what they will. I will exert no pressure on them. They can remain 

as they are, or, if they wish, join up with Hungary. I shall not oppose it. 

But the Hungarians are incapable of administering or organising them. I 

return always to the same question; grain and timber. If they want to talk 

about this, I will accept. But it will be another matter if they revile me and 

cover me with ridicule as in May last. I do not bluff. If the slightest thing 

happens in Danzig or to our minorities I shall hit hard. 

Burckhardt: Forster told me to put to you a question. Should I leave my 

children in Danzig? 

Hitler: Things can happen in Danzig any day, but only if the Poles so will it. 

I think your children would be better in Switzerland. 

Burckhardt takes his leave. 

Hitler: (sadly) I have been glad to see you. You come from a world which 

is strange to me. But you have worked for a peaceful solution. I had great 

sympathy for another man, Lord Halifax. They have said much ill of him 

to me since, but my first sentiment prevails. I thought he was a man who 

saw things on a big scale and desired a peaceful solution. I hope one day to 

see him again. 


(2b) 
Annex 
(not communicated to the French) 

Hitler: I want to live in peace with England and to conclude a definitive 
pact; to guarantee all the English possessions in the world and to collaborate. 
Burckhardt: Then would it not be better to have a direct conversation with 
an Englishman? I say this spontaneously as a thought which comes into my 
head. Itis my own idea. But I should think that the idea would be well 


received if the proposal were made. 
Hitler: Language is too big an obstacle. T realised it last year. I understand 
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a little English, I stumble over a few words of French. I had a hard and 
difficult youth, and was not able to learn languages. An Englishman who 
could talk German? They tell me that General Ironside talks it fluently, 
the General who went to Warsaw! 

Burckhardt: Could I pass on such a wish? 

Hitler: Yes. Could not you go yourself to London? If we want to avoid 
catastrophes, the matter is rather urgent. 


Forster: (after the interview with Hitler). Did he say something about his 
desire to talk with an Englishman who knows German? 

Burckhardt: Yes, an allusion how could such a matter be arranged, through 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Forster: For God’s sake not a word to the Wilhelmstrasse. That would be 
the worst possible thing. No, through the Party, through me, that is to say 
through you to me. I will arrange everything. 


(3) 


Summary of Comments 


1. M. Burckhardt’s impression of Hitler. Herr Hitler looked a different man 
from the one he had seen in 1937, much older and whiter. He gave the 
impression of fear, and seemed nervous, pathetic, and almost shaken at 
times. M. Burckhardt was again impressed by Hitler’s ‘femininity’. 

2. Herr Forster. Forster, who seems rather well-disposed and is evidently 
under the High Commissioner’s influence, told M. Burckhardt afterwards 
that Hitler wanted to talk with England and France. Whether he referred 
to general talks, or a discussion of the Danzig question was not clear, but 
M. Burckhardt thought he referred to general talks. Herr Forster said that 
Ribbentrop’s influence was very bad. 

3. Polish attitude. M. Burckhardt was very critical of the Poles. His view 
is that the local questions at issue in Danzig could have been settled, if the 
Poles had not sent in their ultimatum. He thinks it was not justified, and is 
not satisfied on the evidence that the Senate had intended to proceed against 
the Polish Customs Inspectors, though he agreed, when pressed, that there 
had been talk of the possibility arising from the Polish threat to take further 
economic measures. He complained that the Polish Government, though 
they kept him informed of everything that happened, would not work through 
him or consult him in advance. He thought the Poles did not want to use 
the services of the League of Nations representative, whom they considered 
merely as an observer. His personal relations with M. Chodacki are excellent, 
but he has no opinion of Beck, whom he regards as intelligent but as lacking 
a clear line of policy. I suggested that he should try to see Beck, but he was 
not enthusiastic and said that Beck did not appear to want to talk to him. 
He criticised the Polish methods of reprisal, each time the Danzigers arrested 
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one Pole, the Poles arrested two Danzigers. M. Arnal and I made out the 
vest case we could for the Poles, and we emphasised that all our information 
showed that the Polish Government were acting with restraint and modera- 
tion. We showed him the exchange of Notes between the German and Polish 
Governments, and he expressed the opinion that the Polish reply was 
admirable in tone and substance. 

4. Contact with Polish Government. M. Burckhardt will see M. Chodacki 
today (August 14). He proposes to give him an account of Hitler’s state of 
mind, and to say that the Polish ultimatum of Friday has been the main- 
spring of German action. Herr Hitler repeated what the State Secretary 
had said to the Polish Chargé d'Affaires. No proposals for the settlement of 
Danzig were made, and Hitler does not want to discuss the Statute. If the 
Poles do not provoke action, or attack German prestige, Hitler is prepared to 
wait. Local discussions are not excluded and can continue, and a desire for 
general discussions was expressed. M. Burckhardt will also pass on Hitler’s 
observations about the German minority in Poland. 

5. The Immediate Future. M. Burckhardt said that he had been promised 
that local discussions between Poland and Danzig would begin at his house 
on August 16. I enquired whether the Danzig question had not now been 
removed to a bigger stage, and whether it was now possible to settle things 
locally even for the time being. M. Burckhardt said that this would be 
infinitely more difficult now, but did not exclude the possibility, if the Poles 
behaved reasonably. I mentioned the possibility that the Wilhelmstrasse 
might prevent the conversations succeeding by stiffening the Senate’s 
instructions. M. Burckhardt said this was only too probable. 

I said that the most serious aspect of the situation seemed to me to be the 
fact that Hitler had now linked the question of the German minority in 
Poland to the Danzig question. M. Burckhardt was inclined to agree. He 
said that the Polish Government did their best to restrain excesses against 
the German minority, but these represented a spontaneous movement among 
the Polish population. It was the nature of the beast. 

6. The High Commissioner's position. M. Burckhardt said that the possibili- 
ties of successful action by him were getting down to the dregs, and that as 
soon as the Danzig question became merely an aspect of wider political 
strategy, he thought he should withdraw. He would propose in these cir- 
cumstances that the Committee of Three should at once be called together, 
and that if the Poles could be persuaded to agree, the League should with- 
draw from Danzig. He, presumably, would resign. I have the impression 
that his personal position, particularly in his own country, is becoming 
rather difficult. We agreed that the question of summoning the Committee 
would have to be fully considered. 

7. The French attitude. M. Arnal took a pessimistic view of M. Burckhardt’s 
report of his conversation at Berchtesgaden. Apparently M. Bonnet had 
been led by the French Consul in Danzig to expect that Hitler would put 
forward a plan for the settlement of the Danzig question. I gathered that 
M. Bonnet was only too ready to discuss a compromise. The Quai d’Orsay 
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seem to have been discussing a solution based on the precedent of the F; 
Zones in Savoy.s 

8. General Conclusions. M. Burckhardt was inclined to lay stress on the 
favourable passages in Hitler’s observations particularly his apparent desire 
to talk, and his nervousness of war. He thought his boasting should be ascribed 
to fear. M. Arnal was more gloomy. He thought Hitler’s tone of resignation 
both significant and ominous. We agreed that Herr Hitler’s motive in sending 
for M. Burckhardt was not very clear, and that the results were inconclusive, 
My own impression is that Hitler is getting into the same frame of mind about. 
the Poles as he was about the Czechs last year. M. Arnal and I agreed to 
consider whether any démarche could be made in Warsaw to persuade the 
Poles not to make difficulties about small matters of prestige and protocol, 
and, at the eleventh hour, to work through and with the High Commissioner — 
in the local discussions. R. M. MAKINS 


5 i.e, the free zones of Savoy and Gex on the Franco-Swiss frontier. 


No. 660 
Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received August 17) 


No. 913 [C r1409/13/18] 
BERLIN, August 14, 1939 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His | 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to 
transmit to him copy of a memorandum dated August 14 by the Military 
Attaché concerning the calling up of additional reservists in Germany. 


Enc.osure IN No. 660 


The Ambassador BERLIN, August 14, 1939 


Accumulating evidence is reaching me that the number of reservists now 
under arms has been considerably increased recently and that a further 
increase may be expected in the next few days, owing to the calling up of 
reservists of the older categories. 

My previous estimate, accordingly, of 1,750,000 men now under arms in 
Germany must be modified. 

It is impossible to give accurate total figures, as the number of ‘E’ reservists 
called up for three months’ training at a time is unknown. 

Categories of ʻE? reservists called up for training in May have been 
retained and further categories of ‘E’ reservists were called up in the middle 
of July. 

In addition there is information that men of older categories have been 
called up and that this process will continue this month. 

Without going into details, I think we must accept now that some 2,000,000— 
2,200,000 men are or will be very shortly under arms in the German Army. 
Some of my colleagues put the figure as high as 2,400,000. 
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There are strong indications that reserve divisions are being formed and 
hope, in the near future, to have obtained definite evidence of this fact. 
Reserve formations can be formed with more speed this year than last as 
uch experience was gained in the matter. 
Germany is making every preparation which would accelerate and 
icilitate a rapid mobilisation. 
T. Denis Daty,! 
Colonel, Military Attaché 


1 Colonel Daly had been appointed to succeed Colonel Mason-Macfarlane as Military 
ttaché in Beriin. 


No. 661 
Letter from Viscount Halifax to the Polish Ambassador 


[C r1141/27/55) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 14, 1939 
uly dear Ambassador, 

I have now been able to look at the draft of the Anglo-Polish Agreement 
vhich you were so good as to send me in your letter of the roth August.! 

We shall be happy to proceed with the discussion of this agreement, and 

would suggest that conversations should begin on Wednesday, August 16, 
f your Legal Adviser can be here by then, or if not, at the first convenient 
late thereafter. 

I was struck, on the first reading of your draft, by the extent to which it 
liffers both from the draft which I suggested to you and from the conclusions 
jrawn up on April 6 at the end of M. Beck’s visit to London.? The reasons 
‘or some of these changes are not clear to us, but your Legal Adviser will no 
doubt be in a position to give the necessary explanations. 

The only particular point which I would wish to mention at present is that 
the list of States appearing in the secret protocol proposed by the Polish 
Government does not include Roumania, about which we spoke so much 
during M. Beck’s visit, but does include the Baltic States, which were only 
referred to rather cursorily on that occasion. 


HALIFAX 
1 No. 613. 2 See Volume V of this Series, No. 16. 
No. 662 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[C 11869/54/18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 14, 1939 


Dear Secretary of State, 

I called on the Italian Ambassador this evening on his return from Ciano- 
Ribbentrop meeting and found him very upset. He said that the whole 
object of Ciano’s visit had been ruined by a new fact, namely the verbal 
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Notes exchanged between German and Polish Governments on August 9 
and 10.1 He gave me to understand that Ciano’s intention had been to 
smooth things over so far as Danzig was concerned but that now the Italian 
Government could do nothing in view of the phrase in the Polish Note to 
the effect that Poland would consider any future intervention by German 
Government as an act of aggression. I pointed out firstly that German 
Government had begun it by addressing a stiff Note to Poles and secondly 
that it was not merely ‘German intervention’ but ‘German intervention 
prejudicial to Polish rights and interests’ and that Polish Government could not 
quietly sit by and see their position in Danzig unilaterally undermined. 
To this Attolico replied that Hitler would never admit that he had no 
right to intervene on behalf of Germans outside the Reich, particularly as 
the position of the League of Nations in respect of Danzig was now equivocal, 
and that until relations got bad Germany had always corresponded direct 
with Poland about Danzig. He admitted that Polish attitude as regards 
their juridical position was correct but argued that Note should have ended — 
without the defiance of the last paragraph. He also denied, on strength of 
reports from Italian Consul, the existence of any official order from Senate in 
respect of Polish Customs officials. I told him that nevertheless proof exis- 
ted and had, I believed, been sent to Senate by Polish High Commissioner. 
We wrangled over the rights and wrongs of the case but all that matters less 
than Attolico’s agitation and his general observations which were as follows: 
Unless something was done and done before Hitler has occasion to make … 
his next public speech either at Tannenberg on August 27 or at the Nurem- | 
berg Rally we would drift inevitably into war. He realised that His Majesty’s 
Government could not budge an inch from the position which they had taken 
up. At the same time it was a psychological madness to imagine that Hitler 
was intimidated by the Peace Front. He was, Attolico insisted with great 
emphasis and even violence, in no way intimidated. We had, he argued, | 
made a great mistake in not accepting all Russia’s conditions straight off 
and then saying “This is a peace front and not a war front, now let us talk’, | 
The fact (of which Hitler was apparently aware) that the Polish Govern- 
ment had not informed the British and French Governments of the terms of 
their reply on August 10 had further aggravated the case since Hitler felt 
that Poland was acting on her own regardless of us. He would not allow the 
matter to drag on indefinitely. The German verbal Note had not been 
communicated with any malicious intention. When I observed that it had, 
in that case, been strangely worded and I could not then see why it had been 
made at all, Attolico professed to believe that it had been intended as an 
opening for a renewal of contact. Nor, he added, would anything have been 
lost if the Poles had waited for 24 hours in order to consult us before reply. 
He was less convincing on this latter point than in regard to the rest of 
his remarks. But he was genuine in his apprehension that we were drifting 
into war, simply because nobody would do anything. It was, he said, obvious 
that Mr. Chamberlain this time could not save the situation as he did last 
1 See No. 611. 
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ar. Nor, he said, could Mussolini. Nor, he argued, could Hitler. In 
inciple, if it were a matter of England only, he admitted that Hitler could 
d should; but he refused to admit this as regards Poland. And even as 
gards England, Hitler, he said, felt that public opinion there was so hostile 
at a gesture on his part would either only be rebuffed or be regarded as 
elding to intimidation. I argued this point but Attolico refused to be con- 
nced. In his opinion only Poland or France could make the first move. 
sland should, if only to put herself right with the rest of the world in order 

prove that she had tried everything. If still she failed then everybody 
ould be obliged to admit that she had at least done her utmost to save the 
orld from war on her behalf. 

If not Poland, then France, which had been left immune during all the 
ress attacks on England and who last year had not done anything at all. 
nyway if nobody did anything we would all be jointly responsible and would 
Il pay for it. 

I write you direct at some length on Attolico’s remarks and attitude, 
ecause firstly I promised faithfully that I would not, as it might get him 
ato great trouble, mention his name officially, and secondly because there 
„ I fear, much truth in what he says as to the danger of doing nothing 
efore Hitler’s next public speech, which may be on August 27. 

Anyway, one must first await Burckhardt’s report of his conversations with 
ditler and it can be checked up with this. Attolico may have been overstat- 
ng the position but there was no doubt as to his genuine anxiety. He was 
ot actually present at Ciano’s interview with Hitler. I agree with Attolico 
1owever that Hitler does not mean to sit still much longer and that it is not 
he Peace front which frightens him. He does not want war, but it is not the 
aegotiations with Russia which give him pause. 

I shall see Weizsäcker tomorrow and get, if I can, his impressions, but it 
seems much more important that Loraine should get Ciano’s. One thing I 
feel fairly sure is that Italy has now given Hitler a free hand as regards Danzig 
and that that was at the back of all Attolico’s alarm. He sees Italy being 
dragged into war solely because nobody, for fear of giving an appearance of 
weakening, will take the first step which might end the tension. 

A bad sign is that the German press began for the first time yesterday to 
speak of ‘German honour’, which indicates that Hitler has made the matter 
now one of prestige. 

Yours, 
NEVvILE HENDERSON 


P.S. A copy of this letter has been sent to Sir H. Kennard at Warsaw. 
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APPENDIX I 
Additional Correspondence on the German Situation 
June-August 1939 


(i) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Sir A. Cadogan. June 13. 
(ii) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Sir O. Sargent. June 16. 
(iii) Memorandum by Mr. Ridsdale. June 16. 

(iv) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. June 17. 

(v) Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Sir N. Henderson. June 23. 
(vi) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. June 24. 
(vii) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Sir O. Sargent. June 28. 

(viii) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. June 30. 
(ix) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 9. 

(x) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 12. 
(xi) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 24. 
(xii) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 24. 

(xiii) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 25. 
(xiv) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. July 28. 
(xv) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. August 1. 
(xvi) Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Sir A. Cadogan. August 11. 


Seo 


(i) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 13, 1939 

I saw my German doctor a few days ago. He gave me a satisfactory report so far 
as the malady is concerned for which he sent me two years ago to Marienbad, 
though he wants me to go there this year again, if J can. However unlikely, that 
remains to be seen; but he insists on my returning to London in the next few weeks 
or so to see my London doctor about the trouble I had this winter. 

Forbes is away till the latter part of the month so I would normally ask leave for 
a few days towards the end of June and I do not see why there should be any diffi- 
culty in itself about that. I merely write in advance, lest by any chance any 
particular time might be more convenient for you. You may have some plan in 
your head or you may not. If not, I shall probably suggest leave on private affairs 
about the goth June. 

I do not love my job but I am not nearly so sorry for myself as I am for you. 
Heaven knows what Poland is going to cost us and, anxious though I am to see our 
U.S.S.R. negotiations end satisfactorily and quickly, I have no more confidence 
than I expect you have in the reality of their good intentions. 

I feel intuitively that the Germans are getting at Stalin. Göring said to me the 
other day, ‘Germany and Russia will not always be enemies’; absit omen, but if 
Poland does not talk a little less about her bravery and think a little more about 
the realities of her geographical position, we may yet live to see a fourth Partition. 

NEVILE HENDERSON 
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(ii) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 8660/54/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 16, 1939 


Many thanks for sending me Makins’ account of his conversations with Burck- 
iardt.! (I wish incidentally that I could write such a clear record of long conversa- 
ions. It is a part of my job which I find harder than almost anything else.) 

What at once struck me about Burckhardt’s views was that they corresponded 
very closely in most respects to what we have reported to you from here. In these 
days of ‘quot homines tot sententiae’ that in itself is sufficiently unusual. The 
statement however that Himmler is now supporting Göring as against Ribbentrop, 
though I have heard it, is one which I should not like to assert with any confidence 
nyself, It is true that I haven’t seen Ribbentrop in his office for over a month, but 
when I was last there, Himmler’s photo was still prominently displayed, the only 
one except for the Fiihrer’s. 

Forster’s language to Burckhardt, as given in paragraph 4, confirms, for instance, 
very much what I had gathered here for some time past, and notably in my last 
conversation with Weizsäcker a few days ago,? that Hitler has given direct orders 
that no incidents should be created by the Danzigers. I have always held the view 
that many things which have happened in the past have been due to Hitler’s 
Austrian ‘Schlamperei’} which induces him to let his subordinates carry on pretty 
much as they like till the moment comes for him to intervene himself and either 
put a stop to it or profit from their activities. It is interesting therefore for me to see 
that Forster says that ‘in the past he had taken initiatives on his own account but 
in future would not do so’. But apart from that, Forster’s remark indicates (a) that 
Hitler is nervous lest his hand be forced at excessive risk to himself and (b) that if 
anything does happen, it will be at Hitler’s orders, so that we must then draw the 
necessary conclusions. 

The only point in Makins’ record which I wonder if he accurately reported is 
in paragraph 5. Did the labourer really say that he preferred Danzig butter to 
German rule? I would almost be prepared to bet that the labourer said Nazi rule 
or if he didn’t say it, meant it. It is a big difference. The worst of Germans is that 
their Germanism is so strong. Millions of people (the Austrians were a case in 
point), loathe Nazism but all are intensely German and when it comes to the point 
the idealism of Germany is stronger than even the dislike of Nazism. There are 
many exceptions, of course, but in the mass that is a fact which has to be reckoned 
with. 

Paragraph 6 is typically Ribbentrop. When I read Seeds’ account of his talk 
with Molotov I sympathised with him as the comparison with Ribbentrop was 
obvious. Recently Weizsäcker asked me if I had spoken about something or other 
to Ribbentrop. I said quite frankly that I saw little use in doing so. Ribbentrop 
only made speeches and when one was saying anything to him he was so busy 
making up his next speech that he did not listen to what one was saying. Weiz- 
sicker, in spite of his loyalty, could only laugh, knowing as he does that such is 
exactly the case. 

In point of fact until I saw Weizsäcker 3 or 4 days ago and then quite personally, 
I had not been to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs for more than a month. Is that 


1 See No. 36. 2 See No. 45. 3 i.e. slovenliness. 
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Burckhardt’s idea of ‘un silence menaçant’? Anyway I think it very important not 
to give Ribbentrop any idea that I seek to talk to him about anything. If one 
treats him as completely negligible, perhaps Hitler at long last may think that he is 
not so important after all. That was one reason why I was glad to have a couple of 
talks with Géring. But for the moment Ribbentrop is top-dog and all I can and 
do is to talk to all and sundry insidiously,+ about the mistakes made, always sous- 
entendu by Ribbentrop. 

I agree also that barring incidents, or other developments, I also think I see a 
clear run ahead (paragraph 12) till September or at least till August. But one has 
to hedge, not only for obvious reasons but also to safeguard oneself against criticism 
later. But I am inclined to believe that Hitler is today more preoccupied over the 
risk of the Poles forcing his hand at an inopportune moment than with the idea of 
provoking trouble himself. All my authoritative information is to that effect, 
namely, from Göring, Weizsäcker, and what Neurath said to Attolico, after having 
had a long talk with Hitler. But things happen so quickly and Hitler, as I have 
said so often, is a master of tactics. If we get too deeply involved with Japan or he 
manages to square Stalin, the position might alter, and may have already altered, 
from one day to the next. There are so many ‘ifs’ about it. 

It was with the above considerations in mind that I recommended in my 
telegram No. 232 Saving’ of June 5 a reopening of German-Polish discussions as 
soon as Our negotiations with the U.S.S.R. terminated one way or the other. 
Obviously the best course, since the Poles are miles away today from any solution 
which offers even a chance of being comparatively final, would be an agreement 
between the two to let sleeping dogs lie, for a fixed period, say till January or next 
spring. If the initiative for this could come from the German side, all the better. 
I mean to mention this to Attolico some time. 

I was also interested to see that Burckhardt mentioned Slovakia as possible com- 
pensation for Poland. The Poles now talk a lot about the fate of the Czechs and of 
course the example of Prague must arouse their gravest apprehensions. But the 
fate of the Czechs, which the Poles at the time of Godesberg greatly helped to 
ensure, was far less a matter of concern to them than Slovakia and Memel. Lipski 
told me just after the coup in March that the only point they were interested and 
worried about was, Slovakia; and the day before the coup he told the Italian 
Ambassador that what happened in Bohemia and Moravia was a matter of in- 
difference to Poland so long as the latter ‘had Slovakia in her pocket’. It was the 
Slovak appeal, at German instigation, for German protection which chiefly upset 
Beck’s calculations. Consequently I feel that it is quite possible that, if Poland 
remains definitely hostile to Germany, the latter will retaliate by strengthening still 
further her hold on Slovakia: in fact a true ‘Einkreisung’,® but of Poland not of 
Germany. I fancy Beck realises all this pretty clearly but he is, to a great extent, 
the prisoner of his Polish chauvinists. 

As for mediation (paragraph 15) the only possible form that I can imagine is a 
combination of Mussolini and the Pope, both behind the scenes, the one through 
Hitler and the other through the Polish Government. 

I agree with the whole of Burckhardt’s conclusions in paragraph 17, particularly 
with the importance of ‘timing’. As for his impression in paragraph 18, I have 
tried to get information on this point out of Attolico with a negative result: i.e. 

4 A pencilled correction on the filed original text reads ‘assiduously’. 
5 See Volume V of this Series, No. 713. 
é i.e. encirclement. 
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though he won’t absolutely deny, he won’t confirm it either. Nor can I do more 
here than strongly suspect German intrigues with Stalin; I have no proof of them 
or how it is being done. I suppose Troutbeck was not able to establish the truth of 
the General Sirovy story.” 

I was interested to see Burckhardt’s reference to Darré, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, He was born in the United States and for a Nazi leader is a reasonable 
individual who has stuck to his job right through from the start. I had a long talk 
with him one evening on moderate lines about a month ago. 

I do not see the Germans sitting down at a big Conference (paragraph 21). 
Moreover no psychological change in the German leaders is possible unless Hitler 
orders it. He just might but unfortunately it is a highly improbable ‘might’. 
Nevertheless I do not exclude the faint possibility of his making a momentous 
Peace statement at the Nuremberg Rally in September. He has announced that 
it will be a Peace Rally and that, in itself, is quite enough to make him stick to it— 
if it suits his purpose! Optimism if you like. But even though one may anticipate 
the worst, life is unendurable unless one forces oneself to hope for the best. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to Kennard. 

NEvILE HENDERSON 

The Far East trouble may upset all calculations. 


7 See Volume V of this Series, No. 552. 


(iii) 
Memorandum by Mr. Ridsdale" 


[C 8924/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 16, 1939 


Dr. Erich Kordt arrived in London last night on a private visit of a week or so 
which he intends to spend in Scotland. He lunched today with his friend, M. Mail- 
laud of Havas, who later came to see me. Herr Kordt stated definitely that 
Germans and Russians are in contact as the result of an approach made by Herr 
von Ribbentrop to the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin. The German aim appeared 
to be to neutralise Russia, although I was unable to discover what was the precise 
line of talk. At any rate for the time being the Russian role seems to be that of 
listener, although according to Herr Kordt the Germans feel a degree of encourage- 
ment at the reception given to their first approaches. It is not clear, however, 
whether the Russians have done more than to lead the Germans on. Herr Kordt’s 
conclusion is that if we want an agreement with Russia we had better be quick 
about it! 

His view, like that of his brother,’ is that an Anglo-Russian agreement would be 
a strong deterrent to war, and that a failure of the negotiations with Moscow would 
be a great temptation to the Central Powers to risk another move. Apart from this 
element in the situation he thinks that if France and Britain keep themselves tuned 
up to the present pitch of preparation and can maintain a state of resolute calm 
there is every chance of getting through this year without an outbreak. 

Among other points that I gather emerged from Herr Kordt’s conversation was 
the fact that Signor Mussolini had sent a communication to Herr Hitler stating 
that while the relations of their two Governments were excellent the same could 


1 A member of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 Herr Th. Kordt, Counsellor in the German Embassy in London, 
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not unfortunately be said about the relations of their peoples, and that this latter 
state of affairs might benefit if Herr Hitler were to display a more friendly disposi- 
tion towards the Catholic Church. Incidentally, Herr Kordt said the King of Italy 
was not going to Berlin on the 20th June as had been reported, but might pay such 
a visit in the autumn or next year. The Italian Government is very scared of any 
possibility of a European war at the present time. Among the reasons contributing 
to this state of mind were the fact that all the Italian heavy artillery is now obsolete 
and would have to be renewed and the fact that practically all her armament 
factories are situated in the valley of the Po within easy range of French bombers. 


(iv) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 17, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I had begun to settle down not only to the belief that we really had two months 
at least before us to allow the European temperature to fall but also to the hope that 
that pause might even be prolonged throughout the winter. The situation in the 
Far East and the tergiversations of Molotov-Stalin compel one to think again and 
to fear that Hitler’s luck is still in. Or is it not luck, but rather political astuteness? 
From beginning to end the world has made the fatal mistake of underestimating 
Hitler. At first he was either a mountebank or a kind of Charlie Chaplin, an 
Austrian house-painter or inferior sort of Corporal and now he is a madman or a 
paranoiac. While in fact he is one of those extraordinary individuals whom the 
world throws up from time to time, sometimes for its ultimate good but generally 
for its immediate misfortune. If the word was already invented, I have no doubt 
but that Napoleon was described in London as a paranoiac just as Caesar was 
called an ambitious lunatic and liable to fits in Rome. It does not help to under- 
estimate a man who is the absolute master of 80 million Germans and saying ‘No’ 
to dictators is not a policy in itself. 

Hitler has gone to Berchtesgaden for the summer, Ribbentrop has retired to his 
country residence; the officials, Army and Air Force officers talk of their plans for 
leave up to the end of July and I had even begun to hope that I might do my cure 
at Marienbad in the middle of July. But in the last few days I have sensed a new 
feeling of uncertainty. Japan or Russia, or both? 

I wish with all my heart that our negotiations with the U.S.S.R. would end 
without further delay one way or the other. Up to a fortnight ago, I wished them 
to end only one way. Now one cannot but be uneasy lest they drive us in deeper 
than itis prudent to go. History contains nothing but examples of the unwisdom of 
putting one’s faith in the Slavs; they have always and invariably so far as I can 
remember proved a bitter disappointment to their allies from the days of Marie 
Thérèse to 1917.! Even so I wish to goodness we would reach agreement with 
them, provided it be quickly. Yet if we cannot, I shall try to believe that it was all 
for the best. It may even be so. 

What an unenviable time you have had since you took over the Foreign Office! 
When I feel more than usually sorry for myself, I think of you. I find it a great cure 
not only for self-pity but impatience. 

So long as we go ahead steadily with our own military preparations, I do not 


A Foreign Office marginal comment on this sentence reads: ‘What about 1812-15?” 
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tink that we need particularly fear lest we encourage Ribbentrop and Company 
> believe that we are weakening. In my opinion, Hitler is a man who draws his 
onclusions from and makes his decisions on actual facts rather than words. All 
ae lung power in the world, though he appreciates its value for certain purposes, 
ounts for nothing with him compared with armed power. Admittedly there were 
cople in Berlin who went round saying that your recent speech in the House of 
words had encouraged the Ribbentrop faction to say ‘We told you so; England 
son't fight’. But the people who talk like that are the ones who hope for war, as 
he sole hope of getting rid of their Nazi rulers, If Ribbentrop really believes that 
ve will never fight, I fear that he will never be convinced until we do. Anyway it 
; not mere words which are going to carry conviction. 

Personally I am a great believer in what Burckhardt described to Makins as the 
ilent menace’ than the constant repetitions of threats. So far as possible I keep 
> the sober facts which I might sum up as follows: ‘We do not want to fight but 
ve will surely resist force by force. Everything consequently depends on Hitler 
imself’. There are many variations of that theme, but that is the gist of it. 

Yours, 
Nevite HENDERSON 


(v) 
Letter from Sir O. Sargent to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 
[C 8408/15/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 23, 1939 


You may be interested to see the enclosed copy of a memorandum which was 
iven to a member of the News Department by one of his press friends. 
2. The material in this memorandum has been derived from German sources 
hat we respect." 
O. G. SARGENT 


1 The reference is to Dr. Th. Kordt who had been on a short visit to Berlin. It was pointed 
ut in the Foreign Office that much of this information agreed with that given to Mr. Makins 
y M. Burckhardt (see No. 36) presumably because Dr. Kordt would have got much of 
is information from Herr von Weizsäcker, and the advisability of telling Sir N. Henderson 
hat it was derived from Germans ‘in official positions’ was discussed. The suggestion was 
dvanced that if Sir N. Henderson had been informed that the message sent to him at Nurem- 
‘erg on September 9, 1938, for delivery to Herr Hitler (see Volume II of this Series, 
Vo. 815) was largely based on the advice of Herr von Weizsacker communicated through 
A, Burckhardt (ibid., No. 775 and Appendix IV, document (iv)), he would probably not 
‘ave demurred to its delivery. In view, however, of the grave risks run by Dr. Kordt and 
lis friends, it was considered safer to avoid the words ‘official positions’. 


ENCGLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (v) 


Conversation with ‘X’ just returned from Berlin 
June 13, 1939 
No decision has yet been taken with regard to a settlement of the question of 
Danzig. The period of ‘meditation’ is not yet over. But Hitler is already preparing 
ais ground, in order to be ready, if, and when, he should decide to act. Will he act? 
Nobody can answer that question, but, as far as can be ascertained, it still depends 
yn various contingencies. X, who, hitherto, has been inclined to share the view that 
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an Anglo-Soviet agreement might precipitate action, and prompt Hitler to some 
rash (or desperate) initiative, is now convinced that an Anglo-Russian agreement 
may to a very great extent make for peace. Indeed he thinks that failure to reach 
such an agreement would be extremely dangerous, and would certainly encourage 
the Führer to believe that he can act with impunity. 

Meanwhile, he is preparing his ground. In ‘a few’ weeks (presumably the middle 
or the end of July), important troop movements will take place in Germany. There 
will be a strong concentration on the western frontier, and the fortresses in the East 
will be manned to capacity. So far, no undue fears should be aroused by these 
moves. They may be interpreted as (1) pressure to bring about a state of nerves in 
which a favourable settlement of the question of Danzig may be obtained, (2) mere 
bluff. But X insists that things are moving fast in Berlin, that according to circum- 
stances, Hitler may take a drastic decision and use for concrete purposes what may 
hitherto be meant as a ‘demonstration’. Again, our policy may determine his 
decisions—although it may not be the only determining factor. 

It is true (as our reports suggested) that the generals have been recently con- 
sulted as to the chances of a military success. Keitel is merely a ‘yes-man’ and even 
Hitler does not always rely on his judgment. He is merely an echo of Hitler’s wish- 
ful thinking. Brauchitsch and Halder (the Chief of the General Staff) are more 
moderate. Neither believes in the ‘inevitability’ of a German victory, even under 
present circumstances. All the leading military advisers consider that the chances 
of success with Russia on the side of the western Powers would be extremely pre- 
carious—to say the least. But that will not prevent Hitler from testing the ‘chain’. 

Generally speaking, at a time when Hitler is speculating on the value of his hand 
before leading, X analyses in the following way the state of public opinion in 
Germany: 

The army is divided in its allegiances and undecided. 

The German ‘bourgeoisie’ is definitely more favourable to Hitler than was the 
case in September. They are not alarmed, but ready to follow him even in a 
general conflict. 

The working classes are nervous, distrustful of the leader. Their allegiance is 
doubtful. They do not seriously believe in the myth of encirclement and do not 
see in it a sufficient justification for war. 

The ‘intelligentsia’ is more hostile than ever to the régime. 

With regard to Lord Halifax's speech, and more generally British counter- 
propaganda, X believes (1) that if it really amounts to a gesture of appeasement, 
it is untimely as there is very little hope of opening negotiations with Nazi leaders 
in their present mood. It would have been better to wait until the Russian agree- 
ment had been concluded, (2) but ifit is purely ‘counter-propaganda’, the speeches 
served their purpose, as no doubt they have on German opinion a real (though 
perhaps limited) influence. They have caused the leaders some embarrassment, 
and, inasmuch as the peace front is strong, this embarrassment in itself cannot have 
dangerous consequences. 

Relations with Italy: Mussolini has quite recently made it clear that his country 
was not ready for war and that he would not contemplate a general war under 
present circumstances. He has emphasized the value that Italy attaches to the 
consultative clause in the treaty of alliance. 

The conclusions which X draws from recent events and his contacts in Berlin 
can be summarized in the following way as far as we are concerned: 

(1) That it serves the interests of peace early to reach agreement with the 
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‘oviet Union—this being the best deterrent (aithough one cannot swear that it 
vill be sufficient). 

(2) That it is imperative that G.B. should maintain relations with Italy—and 
ven cordial relations if possible. For Italy plays in the Axis the part of a brake. 
t is obvious that Italy (though not for ‘moral reasons’) is at the moment pacifically- 
ninded. She could not exercise any influence if she were definitely isolated from 
Il ‘non-Axis’ power, whilst at present she can still bring a limited amount of pres- 
ure to bear upon Germany. 

(3) It is important that no effort be spared to ‘enlighten’ the German public, 
s Hitler must to some extent (if not altogether) heed whatever reactions there may 
ie to his foreign policy. 


(vi) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 24, 1939 
Year Secretary of State, 

Our difficulties at Tientsin and Moscow are producing the usual crop of 
umours in Germany. Personally I do not believe any of those which foretell 
mmediate action. But in this country anything may prove to be true. 

It is said among other things that the extremists or war party greatly encouraged 
yy those difficulties have nearly or practically convinced Hitler either that Britain 
vill not fight or that Germany wili win. The difficulty here is to distinguish 
yetween propaganda and bona fide information. 

War is such a horrible affair that not even Hitler will recklessly instigate a world 
var. But he may so easily get carried away. Though I have moments of black 
sessimism, I still have faith that, if we stick to our guns, we shall have no war. 
Sut what I chiefly pray is that if we are forced into war, we shall sec to it that our 
ase is a cast-iron one. I am even more worried by the idea of fighting on a bad 
vicket than of war itself. 

In the meantime I feel it is better to treat rumours as rumours until we have real 
‘eason to believe them to be true. I have always regarded part of the German plan 
o be to encourage the cry of ‘Wolf, Wolf” in order to conceal later the real Wolf. 
n the meantime, just like we are, the Germans are obviously preparing for all 
ventualities. 

Yours, 
NevILE HENDERSON 


(vii) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir O. Sargent 
[C 9242/15/18] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 28, 1939 


Many thanks for the memorandum in your letter of 23rd June.! 

The diagnosis of the situation contained therein seems to me a fairly exact one. 

would, however, make the following comments: 

I entirely disagree with X’s first thoughts (paragraph 1) about the Anglo-Sovict 
\grcement and am even doubtful about his second thoughts. The rapid conclu- 
ion two months ago of such an agreement would definitely not have precipitated 


1 Document (v) in this Appendix. 
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action, quite the contrary. Whether its conclusion now will make for peace is, 
I fear, an open question. Russia’s bargaining and tergiversations have finally 
convinced Hitler (if he needed conviction) that Russia’s help outside Russia will 
be quite ineffective and that, even if she signs, she will find some excuse for not 
fulfilling her bargain, once the European conflagration is well alight. The German 
view, in fact, is that Russia’s only idea is to sit by and see England and Germany 
weaken each other as much as possible. I am sorry to say that I do not personally 
believe that Hitler, who is well informed of the facts of the Russian situation, is 
going to be much intimidated by an Anglo-Russian Agreement. The only thing 
which he is afraid of and does not want is war with Britain. From his point of view 
the worst of the agreement with Russia would be that it might encourage Britain 
to make war on Germany. 

Paragraph 2 is too hypothetical for useful comment. Hitler today is waiting on — 
events and any decisions which he may take will be inspired by those events, 
Tientsin is a case in point. 

I do not know what X means by the Army being divided in its allegiances and 
undecided. It will march as one man if Hitler gives the order. With immense 
enthysiasm so far as the Corridor is concerned but very reluctantly against France 
and ourselves. 

As for the working classes not believing in encirclement that is rubbish, when # 
even the most intelligent Germans believe in it.2 

Though I am unfortunately doubtful of the accuracy of the first conclusion, I 
am entirely in agreement with the second and third. 

NEVILE HENDERSON 

2 A Foreign Office marginal note on this paragraph reads: ‘evidence from other sources 

shows that the working classes are not so impressed as the intelligentsia’. 


(viii) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 30, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

Sometimes a single sentence in a long conversation is more illuminating than the 
entire record of it. It is comparable with the headings at the top of newspaper 
articles. 

The following sentences in a number of recent conversations are not without 
interest. 

‘Mussolini is a Roman but his people are Italians’ (Herr Hitler as repeated to 
me by Dr. Funk). 

‘Hitler will never make war over Poland’ (Dr. Funk). 

‘Germany’s difficulty today is not her shortage of trained reservists but of raw 
materials’ (General Reichenau). 

‘The difficulty over Bohemia and Moravia is to find a formula’ (Stabschef Lutze, 
the head of the S.A.). 

‘Hitler’s only mistake has been his policy towards Poland’ (Dr. Funk. i.e. owing 
to his respect for Marshal Pilsudski, Hitler has always been too weak with the 
Poles). 

And, as an example of the above, Hitler’s remark “The Germans are not coal- 
merchants’ when Funk and others reproached him for allowing Oderburg, an 
80 per cent. German town and an important railway juncture and coal-mine 
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sentre to be attributed to Poland after Munich. (Also quoted to me by Field- 
Marshal Göring and confirmed by Baron Weizsäcker.) 

‘The tragedy of an Anglo-Soviet Agreement is that it will put a slow-match in 
the hands of the Russians’ (Dr. Funk). 

‘The danger with Hitler is that he thinks that he is not going to live long and 
that is why he is in a hurry’ (Prince Bismarck). 

‘Time limits are dangerous’ (Baron Weizsäcker in connexion with an agreed 
shelving of Polish question for definite period). 

‘The Nuremberg Party Rally of 1939 will be that of “Peace” ? (Herr Hitler as 
constantly repeated by Baron Weizsäcker). 

‘Ex-Kaiser William was one of the first to foretell the Yellow Peril’ (General von 
Reichenau when speaking very anti-Japanese). 

‘Hitler is not the man to be intimidated by an Anglo-Soviet Agreement’ (Baron 
Weizsäcker). 

‘The economic position is difficult but there is nothing to be done till the 
political situation is cleared up. One must first have a test of nerves’ (Dr. Funk). 

‘Polish provocation has nearly reached the point where Hitler’s patience will be 
exhausted’ (Stabschef Lutze). 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


(ix) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax 
July 9, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I enclose a brief memo. outlining my idea of a constructive effort for peace, once 
our negotiations with Russia have been finally brought to a successful or un- 
successful conclusion. I do not feel that they can be allowed to drag on much 
longer. 

I fear the memo. may need typing! before reading. If so may I have a copy in 
due course? The draft itself is a very tentative effort but it may give some ideas. 

Yours, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


1 The original memorandum is in Sir N. Henderson’s handwriting. Sir N. Henderson 
appears to have written the memorandum before his return to Germany on July 9. 


ENCLOSURE IN Document (ix) 
Memorandum 


- The next two months may afford the last chance, if there is yet a chance, for 
peace. At the same time it will serve no purpose to attempt any move until afler 
the conclusion—one way or another—of our negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 

It seems to me an open question what the effect of the result of those negotiations 
may be. If they end in failure Hitler will be encouraged by his extremists to go 
ahead with Poland. That is one risk. 

But there is another, namely that, if an Anglo-French-Soviet alliance is con- 
cluded, Hitler, lest he give the appearance of being intimidated, will refuse to 
make any peace gesture, and things will go on as they are till an explosion occurs, 
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Or, as a protest against what he will describe as definite and final encirclement, 
he may decide on war anyway—before we are still readier than we are now. 

On balance, while readily admitting that the failure of our negotiations with 
Russia may prove disastrous, I am inclined to think that we may well find that a 
settlement with Germany and Italy will be easier for us, if the Russian negotiations 
end in some quite anodyne agreement. 

Be that as it may, the point of this memorandum is what should be done, once 
those negotiations have terminated, to seize the fleeting moment for peace before 
it is too late. Nor do I think that we have much time to lose. 

In my opinion if the Anglo-Soviet negotiations end what one might call success- 
fully, it will be for His Majesty’s Government to make a gesture. If they are abor- 
tive, it should be for Hitler. 

I agree that, since it was Hitler’s action in March which upset everything, it 
should be for him to suggest how the situation, due to his ill faith, can be retrieved, 
He may well be ready to make such a gesture and yet be unable to do so, if the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty becomes a reality. If he did so he wouid give too much the 
appearance of yielding to intimidation. 

Consequently, if the negotiations end in success, I would suggest that the Prime 
Minister should take the initiative, which, in view of the Treaty, he would be able 
to do from strength instead of from weakness. I am suggesting later the kind of 
letter he might in that case send direct to Hitler, either through the German 
Ambassador or myself. 

If the Soviet negotiations break down, it would be my task to persuade Hitler 
to make the first gesture which in view of their breakdown he would, if he wishes 
to avoid war, be clearly able to make without any appearance of intimidation. 
Since, in my view, the one thing which he seeks to avoid is war with Britain, there 
is a fair chance of his being prepared to make such a gesture. If he did so the 
private letter from the Prime Minister would form the reply to that gesture. 

The rough lines of the letter which I would suggest would be as follows: 

As the result of the German action at Prague on March 15, His Majesty’s 
Government have felt themselves obliged to build up a Peace front against the 
solution of national questions by force. The policy thus undertaken by His 
Majesty’s Government constitutes a departure from traditional British policy on 
the Continent of Europe: but they cannot now reverse it without Germany’s 
co-operation. In principle, however, they are very willing to dissolve their 
peace front again, if only they could feel reasonably assured that Germany will 
be willing to solve all outstanding questions in future by peaceful negotiation 
instead of by force or the display of force. 

For their part His Majesty's Government is ready here and now to give Ger- 
many a definite assurance that Britain will never attack Germany, unless obliged 
to do so by Germary’s own action in attacking others first. 

Let us begin by putting Danzig and the Corrider back into their true perspec- 
tive as matters for direct negotiation and peaceful settlement between Germany 
and Poland in the common interests of both those countries. They have been 
given an importance out of proportion to their real significance for the reason 
that at the moment these questions threaten the peace of the world. But since 
they do so threaten it, no one desires to see their elimination from this dangerous 
position more than His Majesty’s Government. 

It is quite clear that confidence and tranquillity can only be restored in 
Europe by means of Anglo-German co-operation. To this end His Majesty’s 
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Government, in addition to the assurance given above, will be ready as stated 
by Lord Halifax in his speech of June , to discuss with the German Govern- 
ment all such problems as limitation of armaments, trade barriefs, raw materials, 
‘Lebensraum’ and eventually Colonies, provided you, Herr Reichskanzler, are 
willing on your part definitely to reassure me as to your pacific intentions. How 
that assurance can best be given rests with Your Excellency. I can merely say 
that the measure most calculated to impress and reassure the British nation 
would be some immediate reduction of expenditure on armaments or the can- 
cellation of all army manœuvres this autumn. 

Since this may well be the last chance which may be afforded us of preserving 
world peace, I would further suggest that, between us, we call a real truce for 
an unlimited period say not less than six months or one year. I am the more 
ready to believe that Your Excellency will listen to this appeal in the name of 
humanity since you yourself have announced that the National Socialist Party 
Rally this year at Nuremberg shall be called that of Peace.? 

July 9, 1939. 

1 The date (omitted from the text) should probably be June 29, Lord Halifax's speech 
at the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

2 Lord Halifax replied to Sir N. Henderson on July 11 thanking him for his letter. He 
added: ‘I will keep it [the memorandum] by me with a view to turning it over in my mind, 
and if I feel that it should be explored further I will send you a copy.” No copy appears to 
have been sent to Sir N. Henderson. 


(x) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 12, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

Ribbentrop has gone to Salzburg for several weeks rest so that I shall not be able 
to see him as I had intended. Weizsäcker is, however, still here and I dine with 
him tomorrow. If I don’t get a chance to talk with him then, I shall later. I have 
many things I want to stress and with Ribbentrop away perhaps he can get them 
direct to Hitler. 

Everything points to a quiet July and early August, and I rather wish that you 
were going to take your holiday now. I hate dates, but I cannot help wondering 
whether there is not a studied connection between the speech which Hitler is 
alleged to be making at Tannenberg on August 27 and the visit to Danzig of a 
German cruiser which is announced for that time also: i.e. the week before the 
opening of the Nuremberg Party Rally on September 2. I have an uneasy feeling 
that, unless there is a change for the better before then, that weck from August 27 
onwards will be the crisis. 

If there is to be a change for the better, then we must try to get away from all 
this nervous tension. I am going to work to that end in Berlin through what 
contacts I can, and I should like to see the same in England. In my opinion there 
has been enough talking about Danzig and we can rest our case on your Chatham 
House speech and the Prime Minister’s statement in the House last Monday.! We 
are inclined to take Danzig out of its real perspective. ‘If we fight it is not for 
Danzig but for the principle of resistance to solutions by force. Danzig is merely an 
instance but there could easily be others. We have made it crystal clear that any 
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attempt by Germany to settle the problem of Danzig unilaterally will bring us into 
war against her. If Germany desires war, she knows how she can bring it about. 
If she does not she knows how she can avoid it. The decision rests with her.’ That 
is the kind of line which I would recommend—and only if it is necessary. For I 
believe now that the less said, the better, if war is to be avoided. And so far as I 
can see, only Providence can save us from it. 

I would also beg that His Majesty’s Government should take no action in the 
way of expulsions as reprisals for German newspaper articles, without first giving 
me a chance to express an opinion as to the effect likely to be produced on this side 
of the fence. What I should like is to try to do something to stop tension during the 
next five or six weeks. Yet I have no chance of succeeding unless our Russian 
negotiations terminate one way or the other quickly. In my humble opinion, for 
what it is worth, the greater chance on balance for the avoidance of war lies in 
a mere defensive tripartite agreement rather than in any complicated alliance with 
the Soviets. 

Yours ever, 
Nevite HENDERSON 


(xi) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 24, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

I was very relieved to learn of the decision of the House of Commons to adjourn 
for the holidays on August 4. The proceedings in Parliament do not help the 
temperature in Europe to fall, and to my mind that is what is above all needed at 
this moment. 

In spite of all rumours I cannot discover any concrete evidence to indicate that 
Hitler is contemplating anything for the moment except a waiting game. I wrote 
you about ten days ago that the attitude which the Gauleiter Forster would adopt 
on his return to Danzig from Berchtesgaden would be significant. Burckhardt’s 
account of his conversation with Forster on July 19 as recorded in Danzig telegram 
No. 83} is in that connection highly interesting. In my opinion it rings true and 
should be accepted at its face value. In any case it is in conformity with all my 
impressions of Hitler’s present frame of mind and attitude towards the Danzig 
problem. 

We are so alive to our own apprehensions that we are apt to forget that others 
have apprehensions also. As I have previously stated there are, like last September, 
two currents in Germany: one, a war party, confident in the overwhelming might 
of the German Army and its comparative invulnerability to attack from the West, 
which is pressing Hitler to go ahead regardless of possible consequences and which, 
to serve that end, argues that England won't fight about Danzig: the other, a 
peace party, which realises and fears what the consequences will be and which 
desires above all to avoid any risk which may lead to war. It is the second and 
more numerous but possibly less influential category which, fearing lest the first 
will persuade Hitler of the truth of their arguments, is hopeful that the increasing 
strength of Great Britain may act as a deterrent to Hitler and induce him to 
substitute peaceful for warlike methods in the solution of outstanding problems. 

Quite apart from these two categories, there is a third category which believes 
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iat Britain is bent on fighting Germany in any case. My impression is that many 
iIdiers belong to this category. I do not believe that the senior officers want to 
ght but, if they were finally convinced of the inevitability of a British preventive 
ar, they would finally come down on the side of the war-party on the ground that 
is better to strike before England gets any stronger. Hitler will take his own 
ecision but the influence which will count most with him is not Ribbentrop but 
ie military. Probably the most significant passage of his Wilhelmshaven speech? 
as that in which he said that the great pre-war mistake of Germany was in not 
riking before encirclement became complete. He added that he would not make 
iat mistake again. 

In fact, in my opinion, the greater danger is, not that Hitler will delude himself 
ito thinking that we will allow him to settle Danzig unilaterally without our 
»ming to the support of Poland, but that he will decide that it is better to take the 
itiative before we do so. One cannot be dogmatic in attempting to guess what 

at the back of Hitler’s mind. Nevertheless it is for that reason that I deprecate 
ny exaggeration of intimidation which would be calculated either (a) to persuade 
litler that a preventive war is our ultimate aim or (b) to put him in a position from 
thich he cannot extricate himself without such loss of prestige that war seems to 
im the lesser of two evils. 

On the other hand I do see that force must be resisted by force. If Hitler persists 
1 forcible solutions as the only solutions, then we shall have to make the great 
icrifice. Nevertheless I believe that, at the moment, Hitler realises that he cannot 
isk another coup à la Prague. His internal position may force him to take the risk. 
‘olitical developments in the Far East or any weakening of our firm determination 
aay also encourage him to take it. But I can so far see no signs of his having 
ecided to stake everything on the chance. Unless and until he takes that decision, 
: seems to me that the best deterrent is to proceed grimly and unrelaxingly with 
ur own military preparations. Granted that it is a matter of psychology but, if 
ne was sitting in a poker-game and not bluffing, I doubt if one would either talk 
vo much about one’s hand or wave one’s aces about. The more one did so the 
aore one’s opponent might be induced to believe that one really was only bluffing. 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


2 See Volume IV of this Series, No. 606. 


(xii) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
Dear Secretary of State, BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 24, 1939 

Years ago I remember reading a remark, I think, by Disraeli to the effect that 
If you have a long armistice and nothing to show at the end of it, you will be in 
langer of war’. 

When I returned to Berlin on April 24 few people would have been brave 
:nough to bet on a three months’ pause. Yet that is in fact what we have had. In 
pite of the delays in our negotiations with Russia, our difficulties in the Far East 
ind, in all honesty be it said, quite a deal of Polish provocation,' Hitler has made 
10 sign or at least done nothing. There is a lot of military training going on but, 
n fact, there is probably less actual unusual mobilisation in Germany than in 
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France or Poland. Granted that the German organisation is so good that, if the 
day came, they could mobilise with amazing rapidity. But the fact remains. Last 
year by this time it had become obvious that Germany’s military preparations 
were on a scale out of all proportion to her legitimate needs. Today whatever I 
might suspect, I could not truthfully say that. Her military activities could just as 
well be ascribed to defence or even to normal training in abnormal circumstances, 
as to offence. 

I would certainly agree with those (see your letter of July 212) who take the view 
that Hitler’s present inactivity, if it is real, is due to the fact that he thinks for the 
present at any rate that the risks are too great. As an American diplomat said to 
me the other day ‘one does not begin a war on bread-cards’. Also I feel that he 
believes that time is on his side. In the space of one year he has added ten million 
Germans to the Reich as well as seven million protected Czechs. That means a 
great deal of absorption, digestion and organisation. If it were not for two or three 
things I would assert with considerable confidence that Hitler has made up his 
mind to wait for a year or even more, if necessary—I should certainly do so if I 
were in his place! 

The dangers to my mind are the following: 

(a) Hitler may really believe that he will not live long and may therefore be in 

a hurry. 

(b) the March 15 coup at Prague was a stupidity: therefore he is capable of 
another one. 

(c) an incident may always occur which will precipitate a crisis whether Hitler 
wishes it or not. In other words his hand may be forced against his own will 
and better judgment. 

One cannot provide against (a) and (b): if Hitler is out for trouble we shall all 
have to pay for it. It is (c) which recalls to my mind the saying about a too pro- 
longed armistice and which makes me anxious to see something done soon with a 
view to producing a cooler atmosphere all round. 

The furrow of the pacifist is a hard one to plough. I see the ‘Times’ describes as 
‘familiar tactics’, and is scornful of, the slight gesture made by the Press Bureau 
here at the end of last week.’ Not unnaturally nobody trusts Hitler any more. 
Yet how is the circle to be broken? We cannot make a move lest it be scarified in 
England and elsewhere as a return to Munich and appeasement. And, to tell the 
truth, even if he wanted to, it is just as hard for Hitler, lest it be regarded by his 
people as yielding to intimidation. 

Yours, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 

2 No. 395. 

3 The reference appears to be to a German official statement on Danzig of July 21, which 
was commented on in ‘The Times’ of July 22. 


(xiii) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 25, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 


Judging from Danzig’s despatch No. 179! of July 22 Burckhardt is not finding 
the way of the intermediary between Danzigers and Poles an easy one and our 
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tle ray of sunshine is hidden for the moment behind a cloud. It isa pot and kettle 
fair but the material is very inflammable (cf. M. Chodacki). 

I respectfully submit that it would serve a really useful purpose if you could 
ke an opportunity of making two points clear to the Polish Ambassador for the 
formation of his Government. 

The first is that the Poles will never get a more favourably disposed German to 
eal with than Hitler himself. He is an ‘Austrian and not a Prussian and he re- 
iembers Pilsudski who held out the first hand to him. Funk is by no means an 
xtreme Nazi. Yet when J said to him one day that Hitler’s great mistake had 
een his action at Prague in March, his immediate reply was ‘Hitler’s great 
aistake has been his over-conciliatory policy towards Poland’. It is typical of most 
jermans and particularly Prussians. 

The second point, however, seems to me still more important. The Polish 
ttitude is that, though Poland would be overrun in war, her allies would win in 
he end and a still greater Poland be the result. The immediate sacrifices would 
herefore be well worth the ultimate gain. Now I cannot conceive of any far- 
ighted statesmen sitting down at the end of another victorious war and handing 
wer more Germans to Poland. The responsibility for the peace of future genera- 
ions would be too great a deterrent. In fact I cannot see how Poland could 
»ossibly be the ultimate gainer from war, and I cannot but feel, in all honesty, that 
this point should be made quite clear to the Poles. 

I always bear in mind a sentence from a letter from Wellington to Castlereagh 
about the peace terms after Waterloo: We must ‘keep our great object, the genuine 
peace and tranquillity of the world, in our view and shape our arrangements sO as 
to provide for it’. In those days British statesmen were not handicapped by a 
propagandist press. 

Yours, 
NEVvILE HENDERSON 


I am sending copy of this to Warsaw. N. H. 


(xiv) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 28, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

So Kemsley! was received by Hitler. I regard that in itself asa goodsign, though 
one cannot speak with certainty until one knows what sort of an interview it was 
and what was said at it. 

The warmongers and the not unjustifiably suspicious will, of course, regard such 
an interview as a manceuvre with various ulterior objectives and motives. It may 
be, but I cannot see any sense in saying so or in taking it for granted that it is so. 
Deeds is [sic] what we must have to relax for a moment our defensive military pre- 
parations, but provided we go on with them—which is all that matters, since bark- 
ing dogs don’t bite, a proverb which is worth bearing in mind—where is the utility 
of a policy that assumes that the other party is cheating all the time. 

If I had to put all my money on one thing or the other, I would put it on Hitler 
not wanting war. Even though history may ultimately say that England had 

1 Lord Kemsley was visiting Germany on business concerned with the exchange of press 


articles. 
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better have made a preventive war in 1939, than a defensive one some years later, 
I would still oppose a preventive war as an utterly immoral doctrine, for which one 
would in the end suffer whatever the immediate result. 

I have argued with the leading Germans here that, if Hitler makes a gesture, 
I feel sure that the P.M. will respond and so little by little the door is opened again. 

Whatever Beck may feel, I regard Forster’s attitude to Burckhardt and the 
moderation of his Press article? as a gesture. It does not mean that Hitler is ready 
to reopen negotiations with the Poles since neither side are ready for that. But it 
does, in my opinion, inean a desire on Hitler’s part to leave things to settle down 
this year, if possible. 

My estimate is that Germany will be at its readiest at the end of August. Are 
we to wait for a show-down or are we to facilitate a climb-down? ‘That to my mind 
is the crux of the situation. For both purposes Germany must be strong just like 
we must. 

Hitler will never abandon the case of Danzig: that we may take for granted. 
But I am sure there is a modus vivendi which a little good-will on both sides could 
achieve. Far from weakening Poland’s future position a reasonable modus vivendi 
which permits in some form or another the return of Danzig to East Prussia, while 
safeguarding all Poland’s economic and strategic rights, would, in my opinion, 
immeasurably strengthen it. Such a modus vivendi may mean peace in our time, the 
reverse must mean war, since the present bastard position cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

I write this in a hurry for the bag but as Kemsley should be back in London 
tomorrow and as he may have something interesting to say, I hope you will forgive 
this manuscript. 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 
2 See No. 438, note 1. 


(xv) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 1, 1939 
Dear Secretary of State, 

Many thanks for your letter of July 28." 

I hope you will never think that I expect answers to my flow of letters. I write 
them solely in the optimistic hope that something therein may be helpful to you and 
the Prime Minister. 

I am, from past experience, a firm believer in coincidences. A few days ago I 
read in that very instructive ‘History of Europe’ by H. A. L. Fisher a paragraph 
which struck me as extraordinarily apposite. Venice and Milan were rivals in 
northern Italy in the fifteenth century and the Visconti of Milan was acquiring a 
dominating position therein. ‘Could Venice’, writes Fisher, ‘sit still while this 
ambitious rival consolidated his power? Could she trust him not to attack Verona 
at the moment most appropriate to himself? Was not attack the truest form of 
defence and the extension of the Venetian rule over the Lombard plain the one 
sufficient guarantee of security. The case for the preventive war was vehemently 
urged in 1421 by the young Foscari and countered by the old doge Mocenigo with 
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guments such as the wise in every age have brought against this immoral 
sctrine; and so long as that wise old man lived the preventive war was averted. 
at in 1423 Mocenigo died and Foscari took his place as Doge. The voice of peace 
as no longer predominant in the counsels of the Venetian Government, etc., etc.’ ; 
ad the result you may guess, just as you may alter the names, mutatis mutandis. 

Of course England does not want a preventive war. The people do not, yet if 
1ere were an election and Mr. Chamberlain were to lose it I greatly fear that we 
tight well be led into one. An enlightened Liberalism in its noblest sense is one 
ung, but fear, hatred and prejudice, however comprehensible, are not sound 
ases for political judgments. I spend sleepless nights when I think what might 
appen if you and the Prime Minister were no longer to control British policy and 
: were to be directed by others whom I refrain from mentioning. To paraphrase 
shat Wellington once said of a political general whom they tried to force upon 
im, ‘X may frighten the Germans, but, by . . . , he frightens me’. 

Another reason also why I write direct to you personally is lest my views in an 
ficial form might be embarrassing to you. I realise that they are sometimes 
inorthodox. I live on the other side of the Rhine. British internal politics are not 
ny affair and if I may well see too much of the other man’s view, in England one 
nay well see too little. What you say about my misjudging the Polish attitude as it 
\ppears to you is a case in point. I regard it as essential that the Poles, in their own 
altimate interest, should be persuaded to be reasonable. Although I agree with 
you that Beck and his Ministry have no desire to do anything provocative at 
Danzig, Beck is not master in Poland today and I would not trust some excitable 
Polish Colonel or provincial government not to put a match to the powder. I fear, 
of course, most the German extremists who would force Hitler’s hand if they could: 
but I am scarcely less apprehensive of the Polish chauvinist, whose head is swollen 
and who, counting on British support, would equally force Beck’s. There is a great 
deal of undesirable persecution and provocation going on. On both sides, if you 
will, but the Poles have not grown wings since March 31 last, and they are an 
excitable people who love talking about their bravery. In saying this, please do 
not think that I am closing my eyes to the other side of the picture and do not 
realise that possibly the Polish minority in Germany, not being able to be so vocal, 
may be suffering quite as severely, but unfortunately Germany is the stronger 
nation and it is, therefore, in practice German minority complaints that carry 
greater weight and may in the long run bring about a crisis. 

It is no pleasure for me to draw your attention to disagreeable facts as I see them. 
On the other hand I note carefully what you say about not giving others the im- 
pression that I consider it possible for any wedge to be driven between the Poles 
and ourselves, and I trust that you have no reason for thinking that I might. What 
I write to you I do not say to the Germans. Last year I perjured myself throughout 
the summer months in the vain attempt to persuade the Germans that Benes was 
a wise statesman and that he would be amenable to reason. The position is not 
very different this summer if one substitutes Poles for Czechs. It seems to be my 
fate to preach unpopular causes both in Germany and London. 

It distresses me to see how any step of any kind which might indicate an attempt 
to secure relaxation of tension is at once stigmatised by the Opposition or the press 
generally both at home and abroad as ‘running out’ of our policy of firmness, as a 
‘return to appeasement’ or another Munich, etc., etc. What on earth do those sort of 
critics want? There must either be a relaxation of tension or war, and we are now, 
I hope, strong enough militarily not to be afraid to talk at the proper moment. It 
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is not surprising that many Germans honestly believe that we mean to fight them 
in any case, 

Davies, the President of the Canadian Press, who is on a European tour, came 
to see me this morning. He asked me whether there was going to be peace or war. 
I told him that he might as well ask his stockbroker whether a certain share was 
going to rise or fall; but if his countrymen wanted peace, he had better persuade 
the Canadian press to support Mr. Chamberlain for all it was worth. I had, I said, 
absolutely no patience with the anti-Munich crowd. Chamberlain had saved the 
Czechs from extermination and Europe from war last autumn and it was infamous 
to blame him for having been let down by Hitler. Let them blame the latter as 
much as they liked. ‘The curse of the foreign policy of a democracy was that it had 
to take too much into account internal considerations and so on and so forth. He 
seemed quite ready to agree, though he mentioned a lot of the criticism he had 
heard in Canada as well as in England. I told Kemsley also when he was here 
what I thought of brother Camrose’s Churchill campaign. It all seems to me very 
tragic and I do not see, except by a dispensation of Providence, how we are going 
to extricate ourselves from the present impasse. I would welcome a general election 
if it would enable the Prime Minister to speak with the known authority of the 
British people behind him. I have more confidence in its collective sagacity than 
in that of the so-called intelligentsia with goodness knows what influences behind 
them and what axes of their own to grind. 

Hitler may not wish to climb down but I cannot see that we stand to lose any- 
thing by giving him a chance to do so, if he wishes to take it, and provided we 
choose the right moment. In the meantime, however, the summer has nearly gone 
and the clouds look as if they might be gathering. It may well be that Hitler is 
getting impatient or that he feels that our troubles in the Far East, the prevarica- 
tions of the Soviets, the I.R.A. bombs and a few other little things are making the 
game easier for him and more difficult for us. Yours, 


NEVILE HENDERSON 


(xvi) 
Letter from Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, August 11, 1939 

As you will know Ciano is going today to see Ribbentrop at Salzburg. What 
perhaps you don’t know, as I have not seen it reported, is that Csaky, the Hun- 
garian Minister for Foreign Affairs, went to see him there a few days ago on the 8th. 

I imagine Ciano’s visit, or at least I hope it, will be of a calming rather than an 
inciting nature. I have noticed lately that the Italian Ambassador has been 
nervous and preoccupied. Ifhe has been so, it will be because he has been worrying 
about what the Germans are contemplating. Possibly he has informed Ciano of his 
preoccupations and this may be the result. I am more inclined to believe that than 
to suspect a consultation to prepare a plan of campaign, though that contingency 
cannot, alas, be excluded. 

It revolts me that these people should go running to Ribbentrop, as it puts his 
shares up. In London one complained that he was never at his post. In Berlin 
it is the same. He has not been, except for a few hours de passage, at the Ministry 
for the last three rnonths. Not that I seek his company, but it means working in 
the dark for everybody. 

NEviLE HENDERSON 


so 


APPENDIX II 
Additional Correspondence with M. Burckhardt 
June-July 1939 
(i) Memorandum by M. Burckhardt on his visits to Warsaw, Danzig, and Berlin. 
(ii) Memorandum by M. Arnal on M. Burckhardt’s visits. 


iii) Letter from M. Burckhardt to Mr. Makins. July 5. 
iv) Letter from M. Burckhardt to Mr. Makins. July 27. 


(i) 
Memorandum by M. Burckhardt on his conversations in Warsaw, Danzig, and Berlin, 
May 26-June 8, 1939' 


[C 8830/54/18] 
Conversation avec M. Beck 

Je vous ai prié de venir me voir pour reprendre notre conversation de décembre. 
Votre longue absence n'a pas été salutaire à la situation à D[antzig}. Je pense que 
votre retour contribuera à calmer l'atmosphère. 

Memel a rendu notre attitude concernant Dantzig] moins conciliante. Nous 
avons marqué notre décision de résistance avant mon voyage à Londres. L'opinion 
est très montée en Pologne, je dois en tenir compte. Il faut détendre, gagner du 
temps, plus tard dans le cadre d’arrangements beaucoup plus généraux l’on pourra 
parler. Dites à Monsieur de Ribbentrop que nous ne participons pas aux pour- 
parlers avec la Russie. En cas de conflit nous savons ce que nous risquons. Nous 
avons comme toutes les nations de grands défauts, mais nous avons une qualité, 
nous sommes soldats dans l’âme; puis, il faut que les Allemands s'en rendent 
compte: la France et l'Angleterre seront à nos côtés, sans défaut, automatiquement. 
Mais c’est une folie d'entreprendre une guerre pour ces problèmes, d'autre part il 
faut que l’on comprenne que là où commence notre prestige le dynamisme ds 
autres doit s'arrêter. Je suis persuadé que si Monsieur von Ribbentrop avait 
consciencieusement rapporté au chancelier allemand ce que je lui ai proposé, rien 
ne serait arrivé. Je lui avais donné une base suffisante pour nos entretiens futurs. 
Mais il n’écoute pas et il rapporte de façon tendancieuse. A Obersalzberg tout 
était net et clair. Si celà s’est gâté la presse a beaucoup de responsabilité, surtout 
l'Agence Havas. S'il y a la guerre, après la victoire il faudra tenir compte des 
réalités économiques et historiques qui parlent en faveur de la Pologne. 


Conversation avec M. von Ribbentrop: 

Nous devons détendre, dans cette atmosphère on ne peut pas parler, les 
Polonais sont fous; aucun homme d’État démocratique n'aurait jamais eu la force 
de proposer aux Polonais ce que Hitler leur a proposé, il aurait été balayé, c'était 
un minimum, seulement [sic] un homme d’État d’une telle envergure en était 
capable, seulement un génie pouvait être aussi généreux! 


1 This record was communicated by M. Burckhardt to Mr. Makins under cover of a 
private letter of June 13. See also No. 36. 
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(C. J. B.: N’a-t-on pas beaucoup craint à Berlin que les Polonais accepteraient 
avant le discours du chancelier au Reichstag?) 

R.: Qu'est-ce que vous dites là? Qui est-ce qui vous a dit cela? 25 ans de garantie 
pour le Corridor, vous dis-je. Un quart de siécle de garantie! 

(C. J. B.: Oui, mais cela ne peut guère être le terme de cette question, sur une 
base plus large?) 

R.: — Le regard voilé par les visions — sur une base beaucoup plus large. . . . 

(C. J. B.: Monsieur Beck me disait que l’atmosphère détendue, plus tard dans 
le cadre d’arrangements plus généraux il y aurait peut-être une possibilité de 
parler.) 

R.: Qu'est-ce qu'il veut dire par cela? Cela manque de précision. 

(C. J. B.: Il ne m’a donné aucune précision, mais cela prouve qu'il partage l'avis 
de votre Excellence et qu’il admet que l’on ne peut pas opérer l’appendicite à 
chaud, qu’il faut attendre que l’inflammation ait passé. Là se pose entre autres 
une question locale, il faut éviter les incidents, les écarts de langage dans la presse.) 

R.: Énumère des cas de persécution de la minorité allemande en Pologne, parle 
de la presse polonaise: Ils écrivent que Berlin, que Cologne sont des villes polonaises, 
Cologne, l’entendez-vous? La guerre contre la Pologne est la seule guerre qui 
serait spontanément acceptée par une grande partie de la population allemande. 
Il est même à l’heure qu’il est très difficile de refréner les passions qui débordent. 
Et écoutez bien, je connais l’avis de nos militaires, en trois jours les Polonais 
seraient broyés, exterminés. J’ai fait une faute, j’ai trop longtemps muselé la Presse, 
j'aurais dû leur donner des avertissements plus tôt. Non, jamais ils [n]auraient 
osé se comporter à l'égard d’une grande puissance comme ils l'ont fait, si PAngle- 
terre ne les avait point poussés. Nous ne craignons d’ailleurs aucune coalition, 
nous sommes si calmes ici, si tranquilles, comparés aux autres. Ah, ce n’est pas 1914. 
Ils trouveraient trois adversaires décidés à aller jusqu’au bout: le Reich, le Japon, 
l'Italie, nous avons l’armée de lair la plus puissante du monde. Adolf Hitler ne 
perdra pas de guerre, en 1918 encore, en octobre ’18 il aurait gagné la dernière 
campagne. Les Anglais sont fous de fierté, ils s'imaginent que tout le monde doit 
leur demander avis pour m'importe quelle entreprise. L'autre jour un duc anglais 
est venu me voir, il voyageait par ici, je pense qu’il voulait s'orienter, je lui ai dit: 
mon cher Duc, rappelez-vous la classe nouvellement formée, le corps des Führers 
allemands est tout aussi fier que votre classe en Angleterre, plus fier encore, d’une 
fierté d’airain. Cette guerre: la France serait finie après cette guerre, sa jeunesse 
exterminée dans la ligne Maginot, elle deviendrait une puissance de troisième 
ordre, l'Empire Britannique serait détruit. 

Pause 

R. — Ton très grave — Vous voyez devant vous l’homme de la génération pré- 
sente qui a le plus fait pour le rapprochement germano-anglais. J'éxécutais la 
volonté de mon Führer, de la nation allemande. L'on m'a toujours repoussé. 
Écoutez-moi: J'ai proposé la garantie de l'intégrité territoriale de l'Empire 
Britannique, l'intégrité de tous les pays qui séparent notre territoire de celui de 
l'Angleterre, je leur ai apporté le traité naval, plus que cela, je leur ai proposé 
l’aide de l’armée allemande en cas d’une agression contre n'importe quelle partie 
de l'Empire. M’entendez-vous? 

(C. J. B.: Oui, et je me demande, Monsieur le Ministre, de quelle attaque il est 
question dans l'occurrence, s’agissait-il d’une guerre commune contre les Soviets, 
ou était-il question du Japon alors?) 

R. : — Geste impatient et las — : Non, le monde est injuste, il s’agit d’un empoi- 
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sonnement moral par la propagande. Pourquoi croit-on toujours les autres et 
pourquoi ne nous fait-on pas confiance? 

(C. J. B.: Il y a dans le monde en effet une profonde crise de confiance, cela sera 
long de remonter le courant, crise comme après le torpillage de la Lusitania, crise 
morale, c’est une force, il ne faut pas la sous-estimer, en Allemagne il n’y a pas 
d'opinion publique autonome, et cela est moins une question de régime qu’une 
donnée psychologique, mais de là à en déduire que l’on peut souses-timer Popinion 
chez les autres, il y a très loin; la propagande allemande est faible, elle est mono- 
tone et elle fatigue par son continuel fortissimo.) 

R.: Soit, soit que la propagande ne soit pas suffisamment coordonnée à l’action 
de mon Ministère, mais il y a des faits qui crient au ciel, comme le fait par exemple, 
que Dantzig est une Ville allemande. 

(C. J. B.: Depuis le 15 mars l'argument ethnique est très affaibli.) 

R.: Mais c’est des enfantillages que cela. Pour la multitude peut-être, mais les 
gouvernements ne s’imaginaient jamais qu'il y avait un argument ethnique qui 
fonctionnait comme un dogme, ils savaient qu'il s'agissait de sécurité et d’espace 
vital. Non, tout cela n’est que, comme Mussolini le disait, une lutte pour le 
pouvoir, et elle ne serait pas nécessaire, ne s’imposerait point, si les Anglais com- 
prenaient enfin qu’il faut nous laisser libre cours en Europe orientale. (Il ne s’agit 
plus de l'Ukraine.) Quant à nous, nous leur laisserons toute liberté d’action dans 
leur sphère. S’allier aux Polonais, garantir à ces gens, des droits qui ne sont pas 
des droits, mais les criminels résultats d’une paix idiote! Mon ami génial, le comte 
Ciano, l’a défini avec lucidité en rentrant de Varsovie, il m'a dit: Ces gens-là sont 
dans une situation très grave, ils vivent en dictature, mais leur dictateur est un 
mort. Non, non, combat d'intérêt, de pouvoir, tout le reste ce sont des phrases. 
Tenez, un jour je disais à mon ami Lord Derby qu’il nous fallait les colonies que 
l'on nous avait ignominieusement arrachées, il m'a répondu tout simplement: 
l’homme dans la rue n’admettrait jamais que nous ayons eu notre victoire en vain. 

Malgré tout cela, encore maintenant, encore à l'heure qu'il est, nous serions 
prêts, Adolf Hitler serait prêt à parler, encore maintenant, mais si les autres 
étaient déjà déterminés, alors il faudra qu’ils sachent qu'ils auront à faire à un 
peuple qui saura combattre jusqu’à la dernière femme et au dernier enfant. 


Conversation avec M. Lipski: 


Ce que les Allemands voulaient de nous c'était une prolongation de l'Axe. Ils 
avaient toujours parlé d’une action commune dans l'affaire tchèque. Nous aurions 
été les satellites comme l'Italie. S'il y a la guerre, l'Italie est de toute façon perdue, 
aussi bien si l'Allemagne la gagne que si les autres la gagnent, il faut, c’est logique, 
que l'Italie fasse une politique de paix ou qu’elle s'allie à l'occident. Elle reste 
fidèle à l'Axe pour pousser l'Allemagne dans l’irrémédiable, puis elle la lachera. 
L'alliance russe est un cauchemar, et en occident l’on a des notions naives en ce qui 
concerne la Russie. Elle dira des mensonges à tous jusqu’au dernier moment. Les 
Allemands sont trompés dans leurs espérances. (Leurs arguments envers les 
Russes, renversement des anciennes alliances, exemple Turquie, pas possible mener 
guerres 1911 et 1914 simultanément, Indes.) Les Russes savent mieux mentir que 
les Allemands qui nous ont menti dans l'affaire tchèque jusqu’au dernier moment. 
Actuellement je n’ai avec des Allemands que des contacts indirects par les Italiens. 
Ribbentrop est le grand malheur, il reste au faite de l'influence, la climax est 
proche, il est trop haut, déjà premier craquement lors de l'affaire turque, Goering 
est mis de côté par une double offensive Ribbentrop-Goebbels, qui se sont 
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rapprochés, mais il reviendra, maintenant c'est Himmler qui le soutient. Goering 
est souffrant. Hitler se moque parfois de ses deux millions de fonds de disposition, 
tandis que l’autre jour à table il disait à une dame de mes connaissances: ‘Ribben- 
trop est un génie, vous allez voir quelque chose ces prochains temps!’ (Etats 
Baltes) 

Conversation avec M. Attolico: 

Je ne suis resté ici que pour arranger cette affaire germano-polonaise. Mussolini 
désire arriver au désarmement; il l’a dit à M. Chamberlain. Notre affaire avec la 
France peut s'arranger en un jour. Il n’existe pas d’exigence territcriale. Tout 
cela n’est que de l’outrecuidance du style totalitaire. Il ne s’agit que de Suez et de 
Djibouti. L'on ne peut pas continuer à vivre dans cette atmosphère européenne, 
nous avons à faire à des actes qui ont leur origine dans la vanité personnelle. 

La mégalomanie polonaise est un des plus grands dangers actuellement. 

(C. J. B.: Fait remarquer que le gouvernement polonais à envoyé une com- 
mission dans les provinces de frontière pour tranquilliser les voivodes et les sta- 
rostes.) 

A.: Oui, mais la presse, l'esprit dans certains cercles de l'armée. Il faut arranger 
ce différend, il est arrangeable. Pour l'instant il est nécessaire que les repré- 
sentants français et anglais agissent à Varsovie en vue de calmer. Plus d'incidents, 
là vous pouvez beaucoup contribuer au maintien de la paix. Il faudrait que la 
Pologne céde sur de petites choses, comme la mise en congé de Perkowski.* Vous 
devriez pouvoir parler à Hitler. Le pire serait si l’idée personnelle de Hitler se 
voyait renforcée: l’idée d’après laquelle septembre’ et tout le reste n’auraient caché 
que la manœuvre pour gagner du temps pour préparer la guerre. Dars ce cas l’on 
risquerait qu'ils déclencheraient eux-mêmes une guerre préventive par détresse. 
Il faut parler à l'État-Major polonais qui manque de mesure politique. L’on a par 
trop affaibli Beck, dont la politique antérieure n’a jamais été comprise. Je suis 
vieux, j'en ai assez de ce triste métier politique, je ne suis resté que pour arranger 
cette affaire. Allez voir Hitler, il ra’a parlé de votre dernière conversation, il est 
accessible aux arguments personnels. Dites-le à Noël, Noël est le plus grand 
ambassadeur de France depuis Cambon. Il comprend les choses. Revoyez le 
rapport que j'ai fait jadis au Conseil sur l'affaire dantzikoise. N'oubliez pas que 
Beck avait connu toute l'affaire tchèque, mais il croyait qu'il obtiendrait sa part. 
Les Polonais, dans tout ce qu'ils font, ne font que de l’Impérialisme avec des 
espérances très lointaines. 

2 M. Perkowski was the Polish official concerned in the Kalthof incident. 
3 ive. the Munich Agreement. 


(ii) 
Memorandum on M. Burckhardt’s visits to Warsaw, Danzig, and Berlin’ 
[C 8768/54/18] 
Compre RENDU 


du voyage du Haut-Commissaire de la Société des Nations à Dantzig à Varsovie, 
Dantzig et Berlin (26 mai-8 juin 1939) 


M. Burckhardt est parti de Genève le 25 mai pour arriver vendredi le 26, vers 
la fin de l’après-midi, à Varsovie. Il à été aussitôt invité à diner par le Directeur 


1 This memorandum was communicated to the Foreign Office on June 23 by M. Arnal 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. See also No. 36. 
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litique du Ministère des Affaires Étrangères qui avait réuni un certain nombre 
ses collègues, ainsi que le vice-commissaire de Pologne à Dantzig, M. Per- 
wski. 
Au cours de cette soirée, ses interlocuteurs se sont appliqués à lui démontrer 
ntérêt que son maintien à Dantzig présentait encore. En même temps, ils ont 
vement critiqué l'attitude qu'avait eue au cours de la session du Comité des Trois 
: janvier dernier? le Ministre des Affaires Étrangères de Suède lorsqu’il avait paru 
ire de la démission de M. Burckhardt la condition d'un accord au sein de ce 


omité. 


isite chez M. Beck 

M. Burckhardt a été reçu à déjeuner chez M. Beck le samedi veille de la Pente- 
5te. Il a relevé un détail qui jette un jour curieux sur l’état d'esprit du Ministre 
es Affaires Étrangères polonais. Celui-ci était fier, jadis, de montrer dans l'un 
e ses salons de réception deux photographies signées qui trônaient sur le piano à 
ueue: celie de M. Hitler et celle de M. Mussolini. Elles ont disparu de cette 
ièce. Mais M. Beck ayant entraîné après le café son invité dans son cabinet de 
ravail — sanctuaire où ne pénétrerait, a-t-il dit, même pas sa femme —, M. Burck- 
iardt remarqua que les deux photographies avaient été placées sur la table de 
ravail, ‘comme si M. Beck avait voulu les rapprocher de son cœur . . .?. 

M. Beck a parlé à M. Burckhardt sur un ton qui paraît l'avoir quelque peu 
roissé. Il lui aurait donné l'impression plutôt de lui adresser des instructions que 
Je faire appel à sa collaboration. En tous cas, il a prié le Haut-Commissaire de 
retourner à Dantzig et lui a fortement représenté les inconvénients qu'il y avait 
à ce qu’il abandonnât son poste en ce moment. II lui a en outre demandé de se 
rendre à Berlin, de chercher à y voir M. Hitler et de lui apporter de sa part les 
indications suivantes: 

1°) Dans l’état de tension actuelle, des pourparlers entre Berlin et Varsovie 
n'étaient pas possibles. Il convenait pour l'instant de travailler à une détente. Le 
gouvernement polonais restait prêt à envisager des conversations, plus tard, et 
dans le cadre d’un règlement d’ersemble. 

2°) L’attitude ferme et négative de la Pologne à l'égard de l'Allemagne date 
d’une époque antérieure au voyage de M. Beck à Londres. Eile est le résultat 
d'une politique autonome et ne doit rien à une influence étrangère. 
` 3°) Le problème de Dantzig ne saurait être traité isolément. Il fait partie d’un 
ensemble de questions. D'où le désir de la Pologne de le voir régler dans un cadre 
général lorsque, après la détente nécessaire, la conversation sera redevenue possible. 

4°) Le problème de Dantzig aurait pu faire plus aisément l’objet d’une négocia- 
tion avant Poccupation de Memel. Cette occupation a rendu les pourparlers 
difficiles. 

5°) La Pologne n’est pour rien dans les négociations internationales actuelle- 
ment en cours avec le gouvernement soviétique. La Pologne n’y participe pas. 

6°) Tout aurait pu s'arranger s’il avait été tenu un compte exact des déclara- 
tions de M. Beck lors de la visite faite à Varsovie par M. de Ribbentrop. 

Au cours de la conversation, le Ministre des Affaires Étrangères de Pologne a 
cru devoir atténuer les critiques qu’il avait formulées au ‘Sejm’ sur le rôle de la 
Société des Nations à Dantzig. Il a dit que ses déclarations avaient été le fruit 
d’une improvisation, ‘des notes marginales’ auxquelles il ne fallait pas attacher 
d'importance. 

2 See Volume III of this Series, Chapter IX. 
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Dans cet ordre d'idées, M. Burckhardt a cru devoir se plaindre du rôle joué à 


Genève par M. Komarnicki qui a souvent déformé ou envenimé les discussions 
plutôt que d’y apporter l'esprit de conciliation nécessaire. M. Beck aurait très mal 


pris cette observation et répondu au Haut-Commissaire que M. Komarnicki était 


le meilleur de ses agents à l'étranger, qu’il le couvrait entièrement, que c'était le 
seul dont il fut certain qu’il n’édulcorat pas les instructions reçues de Varsovie, 
A ce stade de l'entretien, M. Arnal a demandé à M. Burckhardt si l'insistance 
manifestée par M. Beck à voir le Haut-Commissaire obtenir une audience de 
M. Hitler devait être attribuée à un désir de détente, à un sentiment de crainte, 
d'inquiétude, ou à d’autres causes. M. Burckhardt a répondu que cette insistance 


était due, à son avis, au peu de confiance dont jouissait à Varsovie M. de Ribben- 


trop. Il y a moins de crainte et d'inquiétude à Varsovie que de fermeté et de 
résolution. La Pologne ne voudrait que gagner du temps. Elle est convaincue 
d’avoir une bonne armée, des soldats braves et bien instruits. Mais elle manque 
d'artillerie et d’autres matériels. Il y a aussi des lacunes dans le haut commande- 
ment auxquelles, le cas échéant, il faudra suppléer. 

M. Beck n’a, par ailleurs, formulé aucune proposition précise concernant un 
règlement éventuel du problème de Dantzig. Il n'a rien ajouté aux propositions 
connues. Tout au plus, M. Burckhardt a-t-il la vague impression que l'opinion 
polonaise s'oriente vers une solution qui consisterait à faire de la Ville Libre une 
sorte d’état indépendant analogue à ce qu'était avant la guerre la Ville Libre de 
Hambourg, mais bien entendu démilitarisé. 


Visite à Dantzig 

A Dantzig, M. Burckhardt a vu tout d’abord M. Greiser, Président du Sénat. 
Celui-ci avait mal au pouce. I] dit en plaisantant qu'il en était bien ennuyé car 
on allait croire qu'il s'était battu en duel avec M. Forster, le Chef du parti nazi de 
Dantzig, avec lequel, comme on le sait, il est souvent en difficulté. Il a ajouté: 
“M. Forster est réellement malade, il a été dans un sanatorium. Quel dommage 
qu'il mait pas crevé! . . 

M. Greiser a déclaré au Haut-Commissaire qu’il désirait le voir rester à Dantzig. 
Il a ajouté qu'il ne se passerait rien pendant l'été. Des instructions ont été données 
par M. Hitler pour que les incidents fussent évités et que s'ils se produisaient, ils ne 
fussent pas dramatisés. Il ne considère donc pas l'incident de Kalthof comme bien 
grave. Il y a d’ailleurs là-dessous une question de femme. Mais pourquoi les Polo- 
nais se montrent-ils si intransigeants? Il faut que leur presse se calme, &c.... 

Il a ensuite parlé de la situation générale et, en particulier, des négociations 
avec la Russie. En particulier, il a laissé voir qu’en Allemagne, on souhaitait 
s'entendre de nouveau avec Moscou et qu’on avait l'espoir d'y réussir. Le Prési- 
dent du Sénat de Dantzig a annoncé son intention de s’absenter très prochainement 
pour faire une assez longue période militaire dans la Marine. Il a donné l'assurance 
au Haut-Commissaire que, pendant son absence, M. Forster, dont la fougue était 
tempérée par la maladie, resterait bien tranquille. 

M. Burckhardt a vu ensuite M. Forster. Le chef des nazis de Dantzig lui a parlé 
de la situation dans la Ville Libre dans le même sens que M. Greiser: ‘Je ne suis 
qu'une poupée, a-t-il dit, entre les mains du Führer. Or le Führer m’a ordonné de 
rester tranquille jusqu’au Congrès de Nuremberg.’ 

Après une visite au Commissaire de Pologne, M. Burckhardt était avisé que 
M. de Ribbentrop et M. de Weizsäcker désiraient le voir d'urgence à Berlin. Le 
plan primitif du Haut-Commissaire était de ne se rendre dans la capitale alle- 
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mande qu’en passant, lors de son voyage de retour. M. de Ribbentrop lui fit dire 
qu’on souhaitait vivement pouvoir s'entretenir avec lui à Berlin avant l’arrivée du 
Prince Régent de Yougoslavie. C’est pourquoi M. Burckhardt se mit en route sans 
délai. 


Visite à Berlin 


L’entrevue de M. Burckhardt avec M. de Weizsäcker n'a présenté que sur les 
deux points suivants quelque intérêt: 

1) M. de Weizsäcker a formellement déclaré que le Haut-Commissaire pouvait 
tranquillement rentrer à son poste et y ramener sa femme et ses enfants. (Voir 
télégramme de Genève du 14 juin.) 

2) Abordant les questions générales, M. de Weizsäcker a donné à M. Burck- 
hardt l'impression que ni le Führer, ni M. de Ribbentrop n'étaient convaincus de 
la fermeté définitive de l'attitude française ou anglaise. Il aurait ajouté: ‘Dites 
bien à M. de Ribbentrop, comme je le lui répète moi-même, que la France et 
l'Angleterre marcheront, cette fois.” M. Burckhardt aurait répondu qu'il le dirait 
en effet au Ministre des Affaires Étrangères parce qu'il croyait quant à lui que 
c'était la vérité. Sur quoi M. von Weizsäcker a paru devenir assez soucieux. 

M. de Ribbentrop fit au Haut-Commissaire un accueil olympien. Il le reçut 
sanglé dans un uniforme tout blanc qui est la nouvelle tenue de gala des diplo- 
mates allemands. M. Burckhardt ayant, conformément au désir exprimé par 
M. Beck, mentionné les points énumérés ci-dessus (p. 2 et 3), le Ministre des 
Affaires Étrangères du Reich dit que l'Allemagne, non seulement ne refusait pas 
de causer avec la Pologne, mais qu’elle avait fait les propositions les plus bien- 
veillantes qu’on pit imaginer, propositions qu'aucun homme d’État d’un pays 
démocratique n’eût pu formuler sans être immédiatement renversé. Un frisson 
d'angoisse était passé sur le Reichstag lorsque le Führer les avait lues. Jamais 
personne, sauf lui, n’aurait osé proposer à la Pologne une paix de vingt-cinq ans 
comportant le maintien du statu-quo territorial. Ces propositions signifiaient que 
l'Allemagne avait renoncé à la Posnanie, à l'Ukraine polonaise, etc. . .. Renon- 
ciation difficile, mais que le peuple allemand accepte parce qu’il croit aveuglément 
en M. Hitler. Il est donc incroyable que les Polonais n'aient pas pris au mot le 
Chancelier du Reich! 

M. Burckhardt aurait répliqué que, sans doute, le Gouvernement allemand eût 
été le premier bien ennuyé si les Polonais avaient accepté aussitôt ses propositions. 

Cette remarque eut le don de mettre en fureur M. de Ribbentrop et de l'amener 
à s'exprimer avec brutalité et presque avec inconvenance. 

Un deuxième incident se produisit au cours de la conversation, M. de Ribben- 
trop s'étant livré à une violente diatribe contre les Puissances occidentales qu’il 
accusa de vouloir encercler l'Allemagne, pour lui faire la guerre et la détruire 
une deuxième fois: ‘Dites bien, s’écria M. de Ribbentrop, que nous combattrons 
jusqu’au dernier homme, jusqu’à la dernière femme, jusqu'au dernier enfant.” Puis 
il se lança dans une démonstration géo-politique au sujet du caractère allemand 
de la ville de Dantzig. Sur quoi M. Burckhardt répliqua qu'après l'occupation de 
Prague, il n’était plus possible au Gouvernement allemand d’invoquer des argu- 
ments d'ordre ethnique. Le Ministre des Affaires Étrangères du Reich prit alors 
à nouveau feu et déclara que c'était là un argument de réunion publique et que tout 
le monde savait fort bien que si l'Allemagne avait occupé la Tchéquie, c'était pour 
assurer sa sécurité contre les Puissances qui voulaient lui faire la guerre et l’anéantir. 


> 


3 i.e. the six points beginning ‘1°) Dans l'état de tension actuelle . . . ’. 
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Enfin, M. Burckhardt ayant, conformément aux avis de M. de Weizsäcker, 
déclaré qu’il ne fallait pas se faire d’illusion et que, cette fois, la France et 


l'Angleterre marcheraient, M. de Ribbentrop répondit qu’il n’en était nullement | 


convaincu. Il croyait que l'opinion publique française ne supporterait pas un gous 
vernement qui l’entrainerait dans la guerre. Ce gouvernement serait renversé, 
D'ailleurs, les milieux de province ne partageraient pas, dans ce domaine, les 
idées des gens de Paris et une enquête de M. Krug von Nidda (Correspondant 
à Paris de la Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung) l'aurait récemment démontré. 
Visite à M. Lipski 

M. Burckhardt a profité de son séjour à Berlin pour rendre visite à l’Ambas- 
sadeur de Pologne. Celui-ci lui a paru extrêmement isolé. Lui qui, jadis, était 
l’un des diplomates les mieux renseignés de Berlin grâce à ses relations avec de 
multiples personnalités allemandes, ne voit plus aucun nazi. Il ne recevrait ses 
informations les plus sûres que de son collègue italien, M. Attolico. Celui-ci lui 
aurait dit tout récemment que, dans le conflit polonais, l’Italie agissait sur l’Alle- 
magne dans le sens de la modération. Non seulement elle ne voulait pas la guerre, 
mais eile sentait qu’elle ne pouvait pas la faire. De l'avis de M. Attolico, l’axe ne 
pourrait fonctionner que dans un sens pacifique. En cas de guerre, en effet, si 
l'Allemagne perdait, l'Italie perdrait avec elle. Et si ? Allemagne gagnait, ce serait 
encore une catastrophe pour l'Italie. M. Mussolini essaierait donc d’agir dans le 
sens modérateur sur M. Hitler. 


(iii) 
Letter from M. Burckhardt to Mr. Makins 


[C 9754154118] 
DANTZIG, le 5 juillet 1939 
Mon cher Makins, 

La presse parlait d'une déclaration unilatérale du Sénat abolissant le statut et 
proclamant le rattachement au Reich. Dans la Ville Libre, le parti est très divisé 
au sujet d’un tel procédé. 

L'arrivée massive de formations paramilitaires sur le territoire dantzikois a deux 
buts, l’un de provoquer un acte inconsidéré de la part des Polonais, l’autre, de 
nature défensive, vise à rendre sanglante et émouvante l’occupation polonaise d’un 
‘territoire allemand’ défendu par ‘un petit peuple héroïque’. 

Les avis sont très partagés sur l'opportunité de ces mesures, le problème suscite 
de vifs combats et la population devient toujours plus hostile à l’idée d’un change- 
ment. Les mesures économiques de ces derniers jours n’ont qu’une signification 
politique de propagande, destinée avant tout à l’intérieur du Reich. Depuis un 
certain temps par exemple, on propage en Allemagne le bruit d’une famine qui 
règnerait dans le territoire dantzikois. 

Désirant me renseigner sur les véritables motifs qui font agir Forster, j’ai pris 
trois mesures: 

Premièrement, j'ai prié le Vice-consul d'Italie de se‘rendre en avion à Berlin et 
de se renseigner là-bas auprès de son Ambassadeur au lieu de venir journellement 
en grande agitation demander des nouvelles dans mes bureaux. Je l'ai prié de me 
rappeler au bon souvenir de M. Attolico et de lui dire que je pensais souvent à 
notre dernier entretien. Monsieur Prati partit aussitôt et vint me trouver dès son 
retour le lendemain. L'Ambassadeur lavait chargé de me dire qu’il ne se passerait 
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rien, qu’il ne s'agissait que d’essais et de provocations et que la volonté d'éviter un 
conflit général prévalait à Berlin. Prati a ajouté de son propre chef que l'Ambas- 
sadeur avait été très étonné d'apprendre le peu d'enthousiasme qui régnait dans la 
population dantzikoise pour le rattachement. En me quittant, il me dit: ‘Voici ce 
que l’Ambassadeur m'a chargé de vous dire, il a la ferme conviction que la situa- 
tion n’est pas plus dangereuse qu’il y a quatre semaines et moins dangereuse qu’il 
y a quinze jours.’ L'Ambassadeur aurait ajouté: ‘Si toutefois l’on nous dit la vérité 
à Berlin.’ Il semblait concevoir quelques doutes à ce sujet. 

Ma deuxième mesure a consisté en une démarche d’information auprès du 
Président de la police, qui n’a point nié le bien-fondé de mes craintes et qui, avec 
violence, a qualifié les mesures de M. Forster de puériles et insensées, se désoli- 
darisant complètement du chef du parti. Je donne ce renseignement en recom- 
mandant toute la prudence que mérite la confiance que M. Frobéss m'a témoignée 
à maintes reprises. 

Troisième mesure: Je me suis rendu en Prusse orientale où j'ai passé ia soirée du 
dimanche avec le Gauleiter de cette Province, M. Koch. Avant de revoir cet 
adversaire personnel autant que concurrent de notre Gaulciter local, j’eus deux 
conversations non dépourvues d'intérêt, l’une avec un officier haut gradé, l’autre 
avec un grand propriétaire terrien. Le premier me dit qu’il y a quelque temps, le 
Général de Reichenau avait déclaré à lun de ses camarades gravement malade 
et près de sa fin: ‘Nous ne pouvons ni ne voulons risquer la guerre cet été.’ 

Mon autre interlocuteur m’entretint surtout de renseignements qu’il avait 
recueillis dans l'entourage du Maréchal Goering et d’après lesquels les rapports 
avec l'Italie officiellement et officieusement si bons, seraient en réalité fort difficiles, 
et cela pour des raisons sur lesquelles je reviendrai au cours de cette lettre, je 
voudrais ici ne mentionner qu'une anecdote bien significative: Mon interlocuteur 
raconte qu'il s’est trouvé, il y a quinze jours, dans le monde en présence du 
Ministre Goebbels et d’une dame, sculptrice allemande de grand renom, qui a fait 
au cours de ces dernières années plusieurs bustes d'hommes d'état, connus dans son 
pays et à l'étranger. Cette dame racontait au Ministre qu’elle devait faire pro- 
chainement le portrait de M. Bonnet et d’un autre Français. Elle ajoutait qu'ayant 
également des commandes très importantes à Rome, elle se demandait si elle 
devait se rendre en Italie avant d’aller à Paris. Goebbels alors répondit: ‘Allez à 
Paris, Rome n’est pas très bien coté en ce moment chez nous.’ Je rends ce petit 
épisode sous toutes réserves, mais la citation doit être authentique. 

Le Gauleiter Koch me dit la phrase habituelle, que personne ne désirait la 
guerre. La Pologne, adversaire qui ne se battrait qu'au début de la campagne, 
serait très vite épuisée. Le patriotisme et la valeur, qualités très grandes dans la 
nation polonaise, ne se rencontraient que dans la classe cultivée, classe si peu 
nombreuse qu'elle disparaîtrait en fumée après les premières batailles. Il ajoutait 
que le problème ruthène était fort grave et le travail allemand très avancé au sein 
de cette minorité. Mais après ces constatations, de nature plutôt conventionnelle, 
il exprima des vues plus intéressantes, disant: ‘Cette affaire polono-allemande n’est 
peut-être qu’un prétexte à autre chose. Je sais que le Führer serait prêt à arrêter 
toute entreprise de ce côté et à tolérer pour un temps le statu quo, s’il pouvait 
admettre que le temps gagné ne fût point employé à une préparation tant 
politique que stratégique de la part de la Grande Bretagne, s’il pouvait supposer 
également que l'Angleterre admettrait certaines nécessités d'expansion sur le 
Continent et vers l’Est, nécessités qui s'imposent à l'Allemagne.” Je lui posai alors 
cette question: ‘L’Est? n’entendez-vous pas plutôt le Sud-Est? Il acquiesça, 
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hochant la tête d’un air entendu. Puis passant outre, il me dit: ‘Le Führer n'a pas — 
eu confiance en septembre dernier, il était persuadé qu'il s'agissait d’une manœuvre — 
destinée à gagner du temps. Quand il a perdu toute foi, ce fut le 21 mai 1938, | 
Il a emporté des événements de ce jour-là une sorte de foulure morale, douloureuse | 
encore maintenant. Il est persuadé que l'Angleterre veut abattre l'Allemagne et" 
que les mesures qu'il prend lui-même sont défensives. Cependant il a dit dans son | 
cercle intime à l’Obersalzberg, il n’y a pas très longtemps: “Une guerre européenne 
pourrait bien être la fin de toutes nos aspirations, même dans l'éventualité d’une. 
victoire, car la disparition de l'Empire Britannique serait un malheur irrémédiable, 
Mais s'ils m’y forcent, je prendrai l'initiative et je me battrai avec tous les moyens 
dont je puis disposer.” En faisant abstraction de l’outrecuidance qui inspirait la 
reproduction de ces prétendues paroles du Chef, il en faut pourtant retenir une part, 

Koch ajouta: ‘J'ai parlé avec des Anglais ces derniers temps, je leur ai dit ce — 
qu'il fallait qu’on sût à Londres. Ils auront fait la commission. Il faut que nous 
collaborions, chacun à sa place; mais que si nous ne les génons pas dans leurs — 
affaires, qu'eux ne nous entravent pas dans les nôtres.” Je lui dis alors: ‘On me | 
parle toujours du Weltreich anglais et je ne sais ce que cela signifie. L’Angleterre 
est une petite ile qui, par la force des choses, ne peut s'agrandir. A travers les | 
siècles les Anglais ont su établir leur influence dans les différentes parties du monde; 
forcés de naviguer, ils ont ouvert, organisé et conservé ce monde pour le plus grand 
bien de la race blanche et finalement, vous en conviendrez je pense, à l'avantage | 
des contrées et des peuples qu’ils ont élevés au rang d’entité politique, les amenant « 
graduellement à l’autonomie. L'appareil de force qu'ils ont créé n'existe qu’en | 
fonction de la sécurité de cette association de peuples et n’a rien de menaçant. Il. 
en va tout autrement d’une extension objective sans limites, à partir d’un centre 
dominateur créant une menace continuelle d’englobement dans toute sa zone — 
d'action; la nature même d’un tel développement doit fatalement aboutir à 
détruire des autonomies au lieu d’en créer.’ 

Koch qui est un ‘self-made man’ intelligent, peu scrupuleux mais non dénué 
d'une certaine générosité, parut réfléchir, puis me dit: ‘Oui, il y a quelque chose 
d’un peu primitif dans cette idée qu'il faut toujours planter son drapeau là où | 
l’on veut exercer son influence. Au point de vue économique, il existe certes des 
méthodes plus modernes. Mais le Führer est un homme qui craint par-dessus tout 
l'intrigue toujours renaissante qui remet en danger les positions acquises, comme — 
c'était le cas en Tchécoslovaquie. Il perd patience et fixe définitivement ce qu’il 
a obtenu par la domination. Devant les difficultés renaissantes il s’irrite parce que, 
allant toujours de Pavant, il ne peut tolérer des possibilités de révision.’ — Puis 
redevenant plus concret après cette digression, il ajouta: ‘Non, sans aucun doute, 
une politique vraiment créatrice devrait trouver une solution positive au pro- 
blème. Il suffit que nous ayons essayé une fois de le résoudre par la négative, 
c'est-à-dire par la guerre.’ Je lui fis remarquer que l’actuel Gouvernement anglais | 
avait tout fait pour inaugurer une ère de collaboration mais qu'on lui avait rendu 
sa tâche impossible et que maintenant c'était à l'Allemagne de faire les premiers 
pas. Le Gauleiter rétorqua: ‘Comme je vous le dis: question de confiance. Il ne 
s’agit pas de créer des atmosphères psychologiques, la politique s’occupe de faits, 
11 fallait offrir quelque chose; nous avons droit à des réparations, car au début de — 
la paix on a davantage détruit chez nous que nous n’avions pu détruire en France 
en 4 ans. 

“D'ailleurs le point essentiel, c’est que Hitler est persuadé qu'il existe une sorta | 
de conjuration judéo-maçonnique qui sert les desseins anglais. Je sais que tout cela | 
\ 
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vous apparaît un peu primitif et c’est par la subtilité de la politique des régimes 
allemands précédents, par leur nervosité, par leurs mesures contradictoires que 
nous avons été perdus. Maintenant ce sont les grands principes simples qui nous 
guident et nous nous en trouvons mieux. Si l’on était un peu plus intelligent au 
dehors, on n'aurait pas besoin de demander toujours au Führer de déclarer ses 
buts. Ses buts sont clairs, et toujours les mêmes, mais chaque fois qu’il crée une 
digression, les autres donnent dans le panneau. Vous devriez absolument le voir, 
lui parler, les conversations avec les autres ne peuvent donner aucun résultat. Je 
vais essayer d’arranger cela dès demain. Ce sera difficile parce que Ribbentrop 
ne veut pas qu'on l'approche.’ 

La conversation se prolongea, effleurant des sujets auxquels je ne veux pas 
m/’attarder, me contentant de résumer l'essentiel. En essayant de m'attaquer à 
l’exégèse des paroles parfois sibyllines du Gauleiter Koch, c’est sur le terme digres- 
sion que je voudrais insister. Il y a sans doute dans tout le bruit qu'on mène 
autour de l'affaire de Dantzig, dans le plaisir que procure le véritable enthou- 
siasme avec lequel la presse occidentale donne dans ce que M. Koch nommait 
familièrement ‘le panneau’, il y a dans tout cela un symptôme probant du fait que 
les véritables buts de la politique actuelle ne sont pas ici, mais bien, comme je 
mai cessé de le dire, dans le Sud-Est (Hongrie, Bulgarie, Roumanie). Et c’est à 
cause de cette tendance que Rome se montre si nerveuse à l'égard du programme 
de politique extérieure hitlérienne pour cet été. 

L'arrivée à Dantzig d'un corps d'armée de journalistes à l’occasion d’un putsch 
imaginaire prédit pour dimanche dernier, a sans aucun doute, beaucoup amusé les 
dignitaires du parti qui voyaient leurs efforts couronnés de succès. 

Je ne veux pas dire par cela que la situation locale ne soit pas dangereuse. Le 
national-socialisme guette et se sert de la moindre brèche. Comme il a liquidé la 
Tchécoslovaquie, il voudrait encercler, affaiblir, rendre inoffensive la Pologne pour 
avoir les mains complètement libres. Mais les véritables buts sont au Sud-Est, et 
je vois dans ce fait l’une des raisons pour lesquelles il me paraîtrait possible, tout 
amateurisme idéologique mis de côté, de s'arranger avec l'Italie. Il ne faut pas 
oublier que l'occupation de l’Albanie, arme à double tranchant, peut tout aussi 
bien se retourner contre les aspirations allemandes dans les Balkans. Il y a là une 
difficulté d'ordre psychologique. On a affaire et ce n’est pas la dernière fois, à des 
chefs d’État d'origine prolétaire et dont l’âme doit être nourrie de succès d’amour- 
propre. 

Mussolini, sans aucun doute, depuis l'automne dernier, à plusieurs reprises, a 
bien mérité de la paix; si on le reconnaissait, le soulignait, on obtiendrait les mêmes 
résultats qu’il serait aussi aisé d'obtenir pour les Français, si ces derniers pouvaient 
se résigner à céder à l'Italie sur un point quelconque, sous une forme qui laisserait 
admettre une ‘victoire’ italienne. 

La tendance allemande à ménager la France dans les polémiques est tellement 
visible que cela frappe beaucoup à Rome. 

Koch me disait: ‘Personne ne connaît la peine que s’est donnée le Führer pour 
empécher Mussolini d’aggraver les choses en Méditerranée.’ Ainsi chacun des 
deux alliés tente de se faire passer pour le mentor de l’autre. Mais pour moi, il n’y 
a pas de doute qu’il serait plus facile de traiter avec l'Italie plutôt qu'avec Hitler, 
Naturellement dès que la publicité s’en mêle, il faut que Rome réponde par de 
bruyantes démonstrations de fidélité à l'axe. Une manœuvre habile devrait 
aboutir et il y aurait 14 une garantie de paix plus forte qu’un arrangement avec la 
Russie dont Koch me disait qu’il pourrait déclancher la décision de Hitler, d'agir 
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subitement par une agression. (D'autant que les Allemands connaissent mi 
que d’autres les débilités du peuple et de l'organisation russe!) 

L’Allemagne privée du partenaire de l'axe deviendrait maniable jusqu’à 
mettre une influence sur sa structure intérieure. Pour y parvenir, il fau 
pouvoir se dégager avec autant de désinvolture des préjugés idéologiques que di 
le cas de la Russie, 

Car, naturellement, le fascisme comme tel, se voit menacé, et c'est ce qui l’amè 
rait à combattre aux côtés des Allemands si toutefois la guerre éclatait sans qu’ 
préparation diplomatique suffisante ait eu le temps d'agir à Rome. Ii semble qu’ 
soit en train de renouveler avec I’Italie la faute commise à l'égard de l'Espa 
Et c’est toujours sous l'angle de la sauvegarde de la paix que j'essaie de consid 
le problème. Je me permets dans cette lettre de caractère privé, destinée à vo 
information personnelle, de rendre quelques impressions qui mont été suggérées | 
par cet aspect d’une tension italo-allemande qui se manifesterait ces derniers tem S 
à Berlin. ü 

Je profiterai des prochaines occasions pour vous tenir au courant et je prépare 
un rapport au Secrétaire Général que je terminerai dès que j'aurai rencontré 
M. Forster que je n’ai pas revu depuis mon retour, désireux de ne pas m'entretenir 
avec lui dans des moments où il pourrait prononcer des paroles irrévocables. 

Les histoires sur une prochaine visite du Chancelier à Dantzig sont ridicules, il 
ne viendra que l'annexion effectuée. Mais, sans aucun doute, l'agitation (de la 
presse française surtout) autour du problème danizikois Virrite, j'en ai des preuves, 
et Pun des traits dominants de son caractère, c’est l’impatience. p 

Je crois tenir de bonne source que M. Beck a tenté par un intermédiaire de 
reprendre contact avec M. de Ribbentrop. Ses propositions au sujet de Dantzig 
auraient été insuffisantes surtout en ce qui concerne le règlement de la question 
douanière. (Il y aurait dans ce domaine un précédent, c’est celui des zones de la 
Savoie, à la frontière franco-suisse.) Mais ceci n’est pas l'essentiel. Pour Hitler, — 
il s’agit avant tout de relier la Prusse orientale au territoire allemand. 

Il est regrettable que le front de résistance centre les agressions allemandes ait 
dù se fixer en face d’un point où les positions morales allemandes sont relativement 
fortes; comme cette fixation cependant est inévitable, il faudrait me semble-t-il 
tacher de résoudre le problème avec fermeté en appuyant des propositions polonaises — 
librement formulées et raisonnables et d'enlever ainsi l'initiative aux Allemands, | 

J'espère bientôt vous donner, après les prochaines prises de contact, moins de 
généralités et plus de nouvelles concrètes. : 

Bien à vous 
BURCKHARDT | 


(iv) 
Letter from M. Burckhardt to Mr. Makins 
[C 1074515418] 


DANZIG, 27 juillet 1939 
Mon cher Makins, 
Auriez-vous la grande gentillesse de jeter un coup d'œil sur cette prose que j'ai | 
enfin trouvé le temps de dicter à l’usage de M. Avenol.! Je vous laisse juge de 
décider si par le temps dangereux qui court, il n’est pas risqué d'envoyer ce rapport 
à Genève, où je crains toujours qu’il ne se produise une fuite, rien que par le système 


1 Not printed. The letter was forwarded to Geneva by the Foreign Office. 
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de classement. Vous comprenez qu’actucllement le risque personnel est assez 
grand et c’est pour cette raison que je suis toujours un peu nerveux à l’égard des 
lettres circulaires aux Ambassades et aux Légations. Tout prend en cette situation 
si particulièrement tendue une signification spéciale, même les mauvaises plaisante- 
ries de la presse. Je suis assailli par les journalistes, généralement je les renvoie, 
cependant ces derniers jours j'ai jugé utile de leur répondre à deux reprises de 
façon très générale et sur un ton léger à des questions qui me furent posées. 

Comme vous le voyez dans mon rapport, j'ai eu un troisième entretien de longue 
durée avec le Gauleiter, je voudrais en relever certains passages à l'égard desquels 
vous êtes mieux placé que moi, pour pouvoir donner une certaine exégèse. Forster 
a beaucoup insisté sur le fait qu’il n’y aura pas de guerre, mais une longue période 
de paix, que Hitler voulait en tous les cas éviter un conflit armé. Cependant Forster 
a ajouté: ‘si toutefois un aboutissement des pourparlers avec la Russie ne l'y force 
pas.’ Je cite cela, car vous les rapprocherez vous-même de la même parole qui me 
fut dite par le Gauleiter Koch. Je pense, qu'il s’agit là d’un mot d'ordre. Puis, ce 
qui était frappant c'était la répétition des paroles que Hitler m'avait dites lui-même 
et par lesquelles il exprimait qu’originairement son désir avait été avant tout un 
arrangement avec la Grande-Bretagne; mais, qu'ayant été repoussé maintes fois 
il ne ferait pas un pas maintenant, et qu'il attendrait une offre concrète venant de 
Londres. Ceci n’est pas nouveau, mais Forster ajouta, ‘il aimait l’Angleterre, il 
Vadmire encore, mais à présent pour la première fois il est prêt à la hair, ce qui 
n'empêche pas l'admiration. Il n’avait point la foi en Munich, il considérait tout 
cela comme une manœuvre. L’occupation de la Tchécoslovaquie — qui était une 
faute — nous le reconnaissons maintenant — n’était qu’une mesure défensive déjà 
dans le domaine stratégique.” 

Tout cela n’est point du Forster, il répète évidemment ce qu’il a entendu. Puis, 
comme vous le voyez par le rapport, il insistait sur la question démographique et 
il reparla encore cette fois dans ce dernier entretien de la nécessité de l'extension 
vers l’est. Il me dit: ‘Le maréchal Rydz-Smigly avait raison en disant que la perte 
de Dantzig serait le prélude d’un nouveau partage de la Pologne, car évidemment 
le même droit que nous avons à l'égard du Corridor, de Posen et de Thorn, — les 
Russes l’auraient pour Varsovie. — Mais tout cela ce sont des choses lointaines.” 
A ma question: ‘Mais que feriez-vous de tous ces Slaves?’ il me répondit, ‘Le pro- 
blème ne se pose pas, il y aura une grande migration des peuples, comme celle des 
Grecs d’Asie Mineure, les nouveaux territoires seront colonisés par des paysans 
allemands” Puis, vite il se ravisa en ajoutant ‘mais tout cela c’est de la Zukunfts- 
musik, il faut d’abord que la paix devienne plus solide et que l’état d’esprit dans le 
monde change; qu’une plus grande compréhension se forme à l'égard de nos 
nécessités”. 

Tout le temps j'avais eu l'impression qu'il récitait une leçon apprise, car tout 
cela dépasse sa façon de parler habituelle. Il insista: ‘Le Parteitag sera le Parteitag 
de la Paix.’ Alors, à dessein je posais la question: ‘Et en Méditerranée, que se 
passera-t-il?’ Il répondit: ‘Rien du tout; je ne peux pas vous le dire encore, mais 
bientôt vous aurez une grande surprise de ce côté-là.” Je vous laisse trouver la clef 
de cette énigme. 

A travers les rares éléments d’information dont je puis disposer et des quelques 
observations d’ordre militaire que j'ai pu faire (transport de troupes de Pomé- 
ranie en Tchécoslovaquie), je me demande, en poursuivant une idée que j'ai 
développée dans ma dernière lettre, si nous n’allons pas avoir une surprise du côté 
de la Hongrie. Cela, d'après des conversations que j'ai entendu dans des cercles 
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militaires, ferait partie de ces nécessités stratégiques dont parlait le Gauleiter en 
mentionnant l'affaire de Prague. Ce serait la suite logique de cette politique qj 

du point de vue strictement militaire s’imposerait, soit à l'égard de la Pologne, soit 
à l'égard des Balkans et de la Turquie. Je ne suis pas suffisamment orienté sur la 
situation de la Yougoslavie et ne veux pas m’adonner à des réflexions de dilettan 
Je veux seulement retenir les paroles de Forster qui disait: ‘Entre le discours de 
Hitler à Tannenberg et le Parteitag il se passera quelque chose.’ En ce qui cona 
cerne la Russie, il disait que lorsque Hitler parlera aux Russes, il leur off 
quelque chose, ‘il ne sera pas aussi avare que les autres’. Ceci aussi je le rapproe! 
des propos de Koch. it 

Une chose encore — un détail — dans ces malencontreuses lettres de King-Hall, 
si profondément contraires à la réaction psychologique des Allemands, on par 
de l'isolement où Hitler serait tenu par Goebbels et Himmler. Des remarques de 
ce genre manquent de précision. Le chef de la police allemande avait justement. 
évolué depuis l'automne dernier, surtout depuis l'affaire juive de novembre. Il 
s'était beaucoup rapproché de Goering, et se trouvait en opposition avec Goebbels 
et ses méthodes de propagande. 

D'une façon générale, la propagande anti-anglaise avait porté surtout en Prusse 
et avant tout pour la raison suivante: si je fais abstraction de l'effet de choe 
qu’avait sur les Allemands ce mot ‘encerclement’, ce qui a agi dans ce cas, 
c'étaient les sentiments anti-polonais de l’Allemagne du Nord, sentiments anciens, 
enracinés, violents et motivés. Hitler savait trés bien pourquoi il mettait la question 
des frontières polonaises après l’autrichienne et la tchèque; cette dernière ne jouis | 
sait d'aucune faveur dans le Nord de l'Allemagne; il fallait donc la liquider à um 
moment où l’Europe n'était pas prête. Actuellement, c’est-à-dire à un moment où 
toute nouvelle modification se présente sous des auspices de très grande difficulté et 
de très grand danger, il fallait à tout prix une mise en œuvre des passions. Dans le 
nord elle a eu lieu sans aucun doute surtout parmi la bourgeoisie et les anciennes 
classes supérieures qui jusqu'ici avaient formé une certaine opposition. On rend 
maintenant l’Angleterre responsable de cette nouvelle injustice. | 

Une mémoire très courte à l'égard des étapes d’une crise politique est carac- 
téristique de l'esprit allemand: il n’en voit jamais que le dernier aspect et oublie « 
complètement les origines. 

Un collaborateur de M. von Ribbentrop me disait un jour: ‘Je suis très différent 
de mon chef: j'aime chasser à l'affût, y attendre une pièce de gibier déterminée, — 
Lui par contre va à la Pirsch, c’est dire qu’il traverse son terrain de chasse d'un 
bout à l’autre et s’il manque une occasion à l'Est, il en cherche une autre au Sud, 
quitte à saisir rapidement celle qu'il rencontre à mi-chemin.” 

Je considère l'espèce de détente qui s’est produite ici sous cet angle-là. L’on 
ralentit le procédé dans ces parages; mais l’on installe par exemple un officier 
allemand pour lequel on choisit une maison et qui y restera, même si pour des 
raisons de tactique ou de crise financière, M. Forster en septembre démobilise, 
comme il me l’a promis. Il restera toujours ici l'embryon d’un commandement — 
de division. Et pendant ce temps d'attente l’on agira ailleurs, là où l’occasion se 
présentera. 

Je crois que le seul objectif que je m'étais posé, celui de gagner du temps, pourrait 
être atteint au cours de cette année. C'est déjà beaucoup, et, une fois cette année 
passée, j'ose espérer que les problèmes pourront trouver une solution pacifique, 
D'autant plus que, si l’on a pu observer en Allemagne parmi les classes cultivées 
un movement patriotique qui les a rapprochées du régime, on a pu remarquer dans 
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es classes inférieures, des symptômes d’esprit et même d'organisation révolution- 
naire assez graves. La répression fut draconienne, même ici dans ce petit État où 
‘on a arrêté environ 80 personnes, dont — à ce que l’on m’a dit — on aurait fusillé 
20. Les familles des condamnés à mort ont été rapidement transportées en Alle- 
magne, Tout cela a donné à réfléchir aux dirigeants. 

Des agents en liaison avec ces cercles révolutionnaires reprochent même aux 
Polonais de ne point se servir de ces méthodes de noyautage, en encourageant les 
communistes à se mettre du parti nazi, ils me disaient que ses extrémistes de gauche 
se plaignaient d’être livrés par les Polonais à la police allemande. Si tout cela 
est vrai je pencherai personnellement plutôt à admettre que les Polonais aient 
raison. Une Allemagne communiste ne donnerait du répit aux voisins que pendant 
10 ans, elle serait très vite organisée admirablement et militarisée également. 
Comparativement au national-socialisme elle aurait des bases plus solides et plus 
larges encore. Rauschning dans son livre a vu clair à l'égard des possibilités de ce 
développement, développement dont les motifs seront la haine et le désespoir. 

Il ne faut pas oublier non plus la fameuse prophétie qu'avait prononcée à ce 
sujet Henri Heine, prophétie, qui il y a quelques années (en 1933 je crois) avait 
paru en fragments dans le Times.? 

Au revoir, mon cher Makins, cette fois le morceau est dur. Je ferai tout mon 
possible pour arriver jusqu’à l’automne, où j'espère beaucoup avoir une occasion 
de vous revoir. 

Excusez ces pages mal écrites, je les ajoute en hâte. 

Bien à vous 
BURCKHARDT 


2 The reference is to Heinrich Heine Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutsch- 
land, Book III, von Kant bis Hegel, the passage beginning ‘Wir werden nicht so thôricht 
sein, diese Malkontenten ernsthaft zu widerlegen . . .’ to the end of the chapter. 
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APPENDIX III 


Record of a conversation and Correspondence with 
M. Wenner-Gren, June-July 1939 


(i) Record of a conversation between the Prime Minister and M. Wenner-Gren, 

June 6. | 

(ii) Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to Captain Margesson. June 10. 

(iii) Letter from Captain Margesson to M. Wenner-Gren. June 27. 
(iv) Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to the Prime Minister. July 3. 
(v) Letter from the Prime Minister to M. Wenner-Gren. July 6. 

(vi) Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to the Prime Minister. July 19. i 

(vii) Letter from the Prime Minister s Private Secretary to M. Wenner-Gren. July 21. | 


(i) 
Record of a conversation between ihe Prime Minister and M. Wenner-Gren 


[C 8497/54/18] i 
June 6, 1939 . 
Mr. Wenner-Gren came to see me by appointment having previously sent me 
a letter of recommendation from the Crown Prince of Sweden. On the previous 
day he had seen Captain Margesson' with whom he had left a memorandum,? to | 
which allusion is made hereafter. | 
Mr. Wenner-Gren began by saying that he had recently come from Germany . 
where he had had a three-hour talk with Field-Marshal Goring at his house at. 
Karinhall. On this, as on previous occasions when they had talked, Goring had . 
said that he, unlike the Ribbentrop, Goebbels, Himmler group, desired peace and © 
not war with England and he did not feel that it should be impossible to establish _ 
an all round understanding between the two countries. He had elaborated his _ 
views to some extent as to the lines on which such an understanding could be | 
achieved and Mr. Wenner-Gren had then asked him whether he might report 
these views on his arrival in England, to which country he was about to pay a visit, | 
Goring had replied that, if he could get access to the Prime Minister, he might | 
certainly report them, but he was anxious that they should not be given to the | 
Foreign Office because, as he asserted, there were those in that office who would — 
see that they came to nothing. He further said that he felt that, if only he himself . 
could have a talk with the Prime Minister, they would be able to come to an agree- | 
ment. 
After the interview Mr. Wenner-Gren set down on paper an account of what 
Göring had said to him and this is the document alluded to above which came into | 
my hands through Captain Margesson. I had it before me at the interview and I 
proceeded to comment upon it. I pointed out that the various subjects which — 
Field-Marshal Goring had suggested for discussion all appeared to involve making 


1 Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury and Government Chief Whip. 
? Sce the Annex to this document. 
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concessions to Germany. As usual no claims were definitely stated and, indeed, 
Goring had suggested that in each case he should merely mention the subject and 
that we should then make proposals upon it. I said that this seemed to me an 
unsatisfactory method of procedure which involved all give on our side and all take 
on his. Indeed, it would appear that the only thing Géring contemplated offering 
to us in return for our concessions was a series of fresh assurances, but since Hitler 
had already broken his word and brushed aside the assurances which he had given 
on numerous occasions, of what value could fresh assurances be? Mr. Wenner- 
Gren admitted the force of this observation and observed that it was indeed a pity 
that Herr Hitler had been the cause of destroying confidence. He believed, how- 
ever, that he did not realise that he had committed a breach of faith; on the 
contrary, he was aggrieved because he considered that he was falsely accused and 
that he had ample justification for what he had done. I replied that the very fact 
that he could so completely convince himself of the rightness of an action which to 
everyone else appeared completely wrong, rendered it impossible to place any 
reliance upon new assurances since it would be equally easy for Herr Hitler to 
convince himself that he was justified in throwing these over-board also. Once 
again Mr, Wenner-Gren said that he quite agreed and when he went on to observe 
that Göring had been thinking of a 25 years peace pact, he admitted that we could 
not be expected to regard this as satisfactory evidence of good faith. Again among 
the suggestions made by Géring was one that, in the event of Germany’s receiving 
colonies, assurances would be offered by her as to non-fortification or use as a 
fighting base of any such territory. Once more this was merely a case of assurances, 

I went on to observe that, according to the Géring plan, all German claims 
were to be satisfied first and only then was the question of disarmament to be dis- 
cussed. Here Mr. Wenner-Gren intervened to say that he did not think that was 
the sense of what Goring had said, but I read to him the first words of paragraph 5 
in his memorandum which ran: 

‘Provided the above four questions have found satisfactory settlement, he said 

that, not only in principle, but also in some practical form the question of dis- 

armament should be discussed’. 

Mr. Wenner-Gren still thought that he might perhaps have done Field-Marshal 
Goring an injustice here as he did not feel sure that he meant disarmament to be 
discussed only after the satisfaction of German claims. He himself thought that 
all these questions should be discussed simultaneously. 

Mr. Wenner-Gren then asked whether, if this country were invited to partake 
in a conference with Germany for the settlement of outstanding questions, such 
invitation would be regarded favourably. I enquired whether he meant that the 
invitation would come from Göring, but he said ‘No’—it would have to be from 
Herr Hitler if it was to be effective. To this I replied that I could not imagint that 
Herr Hitler would be prepared to contemplate that such a conference would be 
successful unless it embodied some settlement of the colonial question, but if I were 
to propose even to discuss the colonial question with Herr Hitler in the present 
atmosphere, I should be swept out of office without a moment's delay and I felt sure 
that Mr. Wenner-Gren was sufficiently acquainted with the state of public opinion 
in this country to confirm that view. Mr. Wenner-Gren replied that he was fully 
aware of the general view on the subject and agreed entirely with what I had just 
said. He supposed therefore that it would be necessary for Herr Hitler to do some- 
thing drastic to restore confidence before any serious conversations could be begun. 
To this I replied that 1 was as anxious as ever for a satisfactory understanding with 
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Germany and a relaxation of the existing state of tension. As a practical 
however, I felt that, for the present, Hitler himself had made it out of the questio 
for me to think of entering into any negotiations with this end in view. Someho 
or other confidence must be restored before conversations could be thought of, 
I did not myself see how this was going to be done but, in my view, it was for Herr 
Hitler to undo the mischief he had done. 

Mr. Wenner-Gren then said that he would be shortly returning to Germany 
expected to havea further conversation with Field-Marshal Göring. What was he to 
say to him? I said that I thought he had better tell him very frankly what I had 
said to him as I took Göring to be a man to whom one could speak fra 
Mr, Wenner-Gren said that that was true—that Göring was not like Hitler in th 
respect and that he certainly would give him a very full and frank account of h 
conversation with me.3 

N. C. 
3 This record was seen by Lord Halifax and Sir A. Cadogan. 


ANNEX TO DOCUMENT (i) 
MEMORANDUM 
of an interview between 
General Göring and M. Axel Wenner-Gren 
on Thursday, May 25, 1939 


(1) General Göring said that it would be worth while to seriously consider th 
possibility of a rapprochement between England and Germany, and said that in his 
opinion it should be laid down as a basis of all discussions that War between 
England and Germany be regarded as impossible by both sides, because of 
unprofitable and destructive nature of such a conflict. 

Once this is clearly established, as a logical consequence it must also be accepted 
as an axiom that neither side will permit outside influences so to bear upon them. 
as to force either side into an armed conflict. 

General Göring prefaced these remarks by saying that surely it would be chil 
height of folly for the two most highly cultured and civilised nations of the world to 
enter into War, and thereby probably destroy each other. 

(2) The method of arriving at an understanding, based on the above principle, 
would entail, firstly, that vital interests of both countries should be clearly defined, | 
and secondly, that an attempt is made to proceed immediately with the settlement 
of these questions. 

Germany regards the following as coming under this category: 

(a) Danzig and the Polish Corridor. 
(b) The Colonies. 

From England’s point of view General Göring suggested that probably the non= 
fortification or use as a fighting basis of any Colonies which might be returned 
would be regarded as vital. 

(3) As to the method by which these problems could be solved in a suitable 
manner he put forward no concrete suggestions, and indicated that these should 
come from the English side. 1 

(4) Interhational Commerce should once more take its proper place in World » 
Affairs. 
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Under this head he included: 
(a) Exchange questions. 
(b) Respective spheres of influence. 
(c) Commercial Treaties. 

Here again he suggested that an elaboration of these questions and plans for 
solving them should come from England. 

(5) Provided the above four questions have found satisfactory settlement, he 
said that, not only in principle, but also in some practical form the question of 
disarmament should be discussed, and he did not anticipate unsurmountable 
difficulties in this respect, even if Controlled Disarmament was the only method of 
bringing solution. 


(ii) 
Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to Captain Margesson 


[C 8497/54/18] 
STOCKHOLM, June 10, 1939 
Dear Captain Margesson, 

With reference to our conversations June 5th and 6th,' I would like to inform 
you of what took place during my visit to Berlin on my way back to Sweden. I had 
a several hours discussion with H.G. and I could note that he was pleased when I 
told him that your Prime Minister had not changed in his conviction of the 
possibility to settle all the questions of importance to both countries in an amicable 
way. I pointed out, however, that under prevailing conditions a discussion could 
not lead to results but that Mr. Chamberlain would gladly consent to an exchange 
of views in regard to all of the vital questions when more time had passed after the 
Czechoslovakian occupation—or at any time if Germany would be able to show 
in a drastic and convincing way her desire and real will to an understanding. 

He said that he regrets the delay but that he would work in both directions. 

One matter seems to worry him—that the Poles might be treating the German 
elements in their country in such a way that would excite the people in Germany 
and make the situation there get out of hand. If the British Government would 
now set in its authority to prevent Polish provocations, he would in his turn set in 
his authority to prevent the Danzig situation to develop into a crisis. 

Will you please let me know whether he can reckon upon the British Govern- 
ment using its influence in this regard. 

These two questions appear to me to be the most actual and dangerous ones and 
everything possible must be done in order to keep them under control. The 
Danzig question seems to be further advanced than one would have expected, but 
I hope that H.G. will be able to cope with it. 

It was with great pleasure I read Mr. Halifax Thursday speech,? it was in the 
right spirit, but we must not expect too much effect of it in Germany until H.G. has 
had some time to prevail upon conditions there. 

I hope that the exchange of views now started will lead to expected results, and 
I would like to say that I am ready to come to London at any time for personal 
discussions if this should be desirable. 

Awaiting to hear from you, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
AXEL L. WENNER-GREN 


1 See document (i) in this Appendix. 2 See No. 9, note 3. 
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(iii) 
Leiter from Captain Margesson to M. Wenner-Gren 


[C 8497/54/18} 
12 DOWNING STREET, June 27, 1939 
Dear Mr. Wenner-Gren, 

I am very grateful to you for your letter of June 10' and was much interested to. 
read of your talk with Güring. 

I have consulted the Foreign Office about the suggestion put to you by the 
Field-Marshal that the British Government should try to exercise a restraining 
influence in Warsaw so as to minimise the danger of provecative anti-German 
incidents in Poland. They tell me that they are fully alive to the importance of 
nothing being done on the Polish side which might give the Germans the pretext 
for taking reprisals on a scale which would make war inevitable. They have, | 
however, good reason to believe that this point is just as well appreciated by 
official circles in Poland and that the Polish Government are constantly doing all | 
they can—and with a large measure of success—to restrain the outbursts of | 
irresponsible extremists, 


Yours sincerely, i 
Davip MARGESSON _ 
* Document (ii) in this Appendix. | 


$ 


(iv) 
Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to the Prime Minister 
[C 8497/54/18] 


STOCKHOLM, July 3, 1939 
My dear Prime Minister, y 


Referring to my conversation with you on June 6,! and to my correspondence 
with Captain Margesson,? I am now writing to inform you of what has taken place 
in the meantime. 

After the speech made by Viscount Halifax, the Foreign Minister, on June 8,3. 
it was very evident that you were right when you said that public opinion would | 
not permit negotiations with Germany until further time had elapsed since the. 
invasion of Czecho-Slovakia—unless ‘something really drastic? was done by 
Germany to prove her good faith. | 

Upon my return visit to Berlin I explained your point of view to the Field- | 
Marshal, and that you, personally, had not changed your mind in regard to an | 
amicable settlement of all questions. I also mentioned that ‘something really | 
drastic’ undertaken by Germany might advance the possibility of negotiations. 

He seemed to understand your views, but wanted to know what Germany could 
do that would be sufficiently drastic to satisfy you. To this I replied: ‘Prove 
Germany’s real desire for peace’. I thereupon informed him that I would like to 
make a suggestion in this regard in writing, to which he agreed—with a smile! 

Since returning to Stockholm I have worked out a.memorandum covering the 
present situation, explaining how the world at large looks at Germany and what 
is thought of her, whither the present policy must lead, and what could be gained 
by an understanding and an amicable settlement with England. 

1 See document (i) in this Appendix. 

? Documents (ii) and (iii) in this Appendix. 3 See No. 9, note 3. 
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I suggested to him that the Nuremberg 1939 meeting, twenty years after 
Versailles, be made the turning point of the present German policy and the begin- 
ning of an era of understanding and peaceful collaboration with the rest of the 
world. 

I drew up a seventeen page outline of a peace programme based upon a twenty 
years peace pact. During this time international, political and commercial 
relations should be organised along new, up-to-date lines, customs duties gradually 
reduced and present restrictions abolished, monetary stabilisation brought about 
and private enterprise restored, &c., &c. 

I spoke openly, but understandingly, of Germany's problems, without avoiding 
constructive criticism. I pointed out that only deeds could prove a change of 
policy. I suggested a political amnesty in Germany, with liquidation of the Con- 
centration Camps and the release of Schussnigg [sic], religious tolerance, freedom 
for Niemiiller [sic], an end of racial persecution, &c., &c. 

Last Thursday I sent my letter to Berlin and on Saturday I received a sur- 
prisingly friendly telegram, marked ‘Urgent’, thanking me for my ‘exceedingly 
interesting’ letter, and stating that my suggestions were being studied thoroughly 
and with great appreciation. 

Well, my dear Prime Minister, whilst I cannot be certain that the ‘drastic’ 
change of which we spoke will actually take place, I am convinced that the Field- 
Marshal is doing his utmost to bring it about. 

I feel that you should learn without delay of the developments so far, as it will 
undoubtedly strengthen your own great efforts to maintain peace and to attain 
international understanding. May I ask you to treat my communications with the 
strictest confidence, as if anything should leak out, a change for the worse would 
result. 

I have written to the Field-Marshal, again drawing his attention to what must 
happen if the extremists succeed in their endeavours regarding Danzig, and I 
sincerely hope that he will be in a position to prevent any action which might lead 
to a catastrophy [sic]. 

As soon as I have further news I will inform you thereof. In the meantime I send 
you my best regards and remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
A. L. WENNER-GREN 


(v) 
Letter from the Prime Minister to M. Wenner-Gren 


[C 8497/54/18] 
10 DOWNING STREET, July 6, 1939 
Dear Mr. Wenner-Gren, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter to me of the 3rd July! which I have 
read with much interest. I am glad to have been informed of the further discus- 
sions which have taken place since you were in this country and I have no doubt 
that you will be good enough to keep me in touch with any further developments. 

Yours sincerely, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


+ Document (iv) in this Appendix, 
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(vi) 
Letter from M. Wenner-Gren to the Prime Minister 


[C 8497/54/18] 
STOCKHOLM, July 19, 19% 
My dear Prime Minister, 

Following my letter of July 3! and replying to your esteemed letter of July 6, 
I am sorry to say that I am still unable to report any definite favourable happen 
ings in Germany. I have exchanged several communications with the Field 
Marshal, however, and yesterday he sent one of his close friends to obtain furthe) 
information. I was also asked to be patient (this probably being intended for yow 
consumption!). From it all I judge that he is making genuine efforts to bring 
about a change for the better, and is seriously endeavouring to pave the way for 
direct negotiations, ' 

I have also reason to believe that the other group, which is hostile to any under. 
standing, is very active, and is strenuously endeavouring to prevail upon the 
Chancellor. In fact, there is at least one of the members of that group constantly 
around H. It is therefore understandable that the Field-Marshal must proceed 
slowly and with utmost care. 

I was further asked whether I could be available at short notice for a visit to 
Germany in a week or two, and I have the feeling that the Marshal is trying ta 
procure an invitation for me to Berchtesgaden. If he makes the request, I shall, of 
course, go. But in any case, I expect soon to meet the Marshal again. 

I am wondering if you could give me any fresh points bearing upon the situation, 
which might be of assistance to me in obtaining desired results. I have exhausted 
my arguments, but there surely are factors with which I am not cognizant, and 
which might make the strong impression that apparently is necessary to induce 
our southern neighbours to see conditions in their true light. 

Thankful for any suggestions you may see fit to make, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. L. WENNER-GREN 


1 Document (iv) in this Appendix, 2 Document (v) in this Appendix. 


(vii) 
Letter from Mr. Rucker! to M. Wenner-Gren 


[C 8497/54/18] 
10 DOWNING STREET, July 21, 1939 
Dear M. Wenner-Gren, 

The Prime Minister has asked me to write to you to say that he is much obliged 
to you for your further letter of the 19th July,? and notes from it that you have 
nothing definite to report as yet. 

The situation as viewed from here does not seem to present any fresh develop- 
ment, but the Prime Minister will be interested to hear any further news you may 
from time to time be able to give him. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. N. Rucker 


1 Principal Private Secretary to Mr. Chamberlain. 
2 Document (vi) in this Appendix. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Records of conversations with M. Dahlerus, July-August 1939 


(i) Memorandum communicated by Mr. Spencer. July 12. 
(ii) Memorandum by M. Dahlerus on his conversations with Field-Marshal Göring. 
July 21-2. 
(iii) Record of the meeting between Field-Marshal Göring and British business men. 
August 7. 


(i) 
Record of conversations with Mr. Dahlerus' 
[C 10165/ 15/18] 
July 12, 1939 
Sunday, July 2, 1939 

1. On Sunday, July 2, a meeting took place in London between a group of 
British business men and a well-known Swedish manufacturer—Mr. A. F. [sic] Dah- 
lerus. Mr. Dahlerus is a personal friend of Field-Marshal Göring and the latter’s 
stepson is a member of Mr. Dahlerus’ staff. Like many other neutral observers, 
Mr. Dahlerus has been both surprised and alarmed by the deterioration in Anglo- 
German relations and particularly impressed by the growing ignorance displayed 
in each country of the attitude and opinions prevalent in the other. 

(a) [sic ? 2.] Mr. Dahlerus found in official circles in Germany a conviction that 
under no circumstances would Great Britain resort to war. The repeated assurances 
from British statesmen that international problems might be dealt with by discussion 
and negotiations were disbelieved since it was felt that any negotiated settlement 
might be upset by the advent to power in Great Britain of a new Government. 

3. On the British side, this reluctance to consider negotiations as an instrument 
of settlement was interpreted as a preference for military pressure and any offer to 
Germany to negotiate would, it was thought, be construed as a sign of weakness 
and put forward in fear of Germany’s military strength. 

4. This profound misinterpretation of opinion in Great Britain could only be 
removed by their [sic] being presented adequately to the minds of those with whom 
conduct of German policy rests. It has for some time been known that the group 
of men surrounding the Führer is divided into two parties and Mr. Dahlerus was 
not fully aware how far Field-Marshal Goring still remained in a position to put 
forward his own views. If, however, Field-Marshal Géring was still in a position 
of influence, Mr. Dahlerus’ strongest view was that he possessed both the capacity 
and the courage to correct what other views needed correcting, provided that he 
himself could first be convinced, by personal contact, of the reality of these opinions. 
Mr. Dahlerus said he thought it quite possible that he could arrange a private 
meeting between Field-Marshal Géring and a number of representative British 
people. He was, therefore, requested to see whether this might prove to be 
practicable. 


' This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by Mr. Spencer. 
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Thursday, July 6, 1939 
Notes of First Interview 


1. Mr. Dahlerus arrived at ‘Karinhall’ the residence (some forty miles distance 
from Berlin) of Field-Marshal Géring te keep the appointment he had made. The 
conference lasted seventy-five minutes. 

2. Mr. Dahlerus informed Field-Marshal Göring that, after residing ten years 
in England during the earlier part of his business career, he felt he knew something 
of English people. He had just come to Berlin from London where he made it his 
business to carefully probe the views of English people on the international situa- 
tion and as a friend of Field-Marshal Goring he felt it his duty to lay the information 
he had obtained before him. The unanimity of the English people in calling a halt 
to aggression was remarkable and it was his firm conviction that England would 
fight if Danzig was so attacked that the Poles felt it necessary to defend their 
position. 

England had got her back to the wall and there would be no turning back and it 
was just as well that the position was definitely and firmly realised. He had friends 
and business associations in both Germany and England and it pained him to see | 
the relations between these two countries so strained. He had not heard a dissen- 
tient voice raised against Lord Halifax’s speech whilst in England. Conscription 
had been accepted in England with practically no opposition, a most astounding | 
thing. It was useless for anyone to tell him (Mr. Dahlerus) that England was not | 
in earnest but was bluffing. 

3. Field-Marshal Göring said, if there was a war, Germany would be the victor 
as she was so well prepared and he gave Mr. Dahlerus statistics, in confidence, to 
support his statement. In an aside, the Field-Marshal stated that Germany had 
reached a production of 12,000,000 tons of oil per annum and said that Admiral 
Raeder has only to make a request on the naval side and consent was immediately 
forthcoming. 

4. Mr. Dahlerus then stated that, if a European war broke out, it would be the 
end of civilisation as we know it today and therefore it was better to seek means to 
avert war and for Germans to build up the standard of living for their people. 
Field-Marshal Göring said he was all for peace and against war and at this juncture, 
Mr. Dahlerus said he thought that the Führer had lost a very good chance of 
becoming the greatest living man by not making a definite peace gesture at 
Saarbrücken.?  Field-Marshal Göring immediately replied that, when Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to England after Munich, he had a very great reception 
but he had not been in London very long before opposition developed to Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy. This opposition developed on a large scale; consequently 
the Führer made his speech at Saarbrücken as he thought England could not be 
relied on to carry out an arrangement made with any Prime Minister in England 
who was liable to go out of office and be replaced by others of different opinions. 

Mr. Dahlerus said that this was a matter on which he could not express opinion 
but he would speak to his English friends in Copenhagen and, as there were many 
matters he would like to discuss with them, he was asking them to come to Berlin 
and he would put this point, amongst others, to them. 

Mr. Dahlerus stated to Field-Marshal Géring that in his view as a layman much 
of the trouble was due to misunderstanding and that few of the Nazi leaders knew 
anything about England and the English people and those who did, he had been 


2 i.e. Herr Hitler’s speech at Saarbrücken on October 9, 1938. 
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1formed, were not allowed to speak, except Ribbentrop who was responsible for 
he Foreign policy. Ribbentrop had a definite hatred of England. Göring said 
übbentrop was not responsible for Foreign policy but it was the Führer who 
ecided Foreign policy. He added that Sir Robert Vansittart was prejudiced 
gainst Germany and very pro-French. Göring also added ‘could not something 
e done to prevent the English Press circulating so many absurd statements which 
nly seemed to accentuate difficulties’. Göring said ‘I do not want War and would 
ike to see it averted—I am all for peace’. Mr. Dahlerus then said, why not accept 
ay suggestion and meet some of my English friends on a yacht in a private and 
ocial way and sce for yourself what Englishmen are like and how really human 
hey are, then perhaps it might lead to a conference, as all differences should be 
apable of negotiation and settlement. Yes, I agree, said Géring, but you know 
he Führer is no negotiator. I think England and Germany could do great things 
ogether if they understood each other better but I must tell you that approaches 
»y third parties which we can trace to England, or believe have come from 
ingland, are a sign of weakness on the part of England. Mr. Wenner-Gren came to 
ee me with a message so he said, or I understood it to be, from Mr. Chamberlain.’ 
Mr. Dahlerus said in my case I come to you as a personal friend, and a friend of 
oth England and Germany, entirely on my own initiative, to give you my views 
vhich you tell me you so much appreciate and you say you are willing to come 
m this yacht because it may be the stepping stone to some real peace move. Göring 
‘eplied, I entirely agree with you but such a meeting must be kept secret and away 
rom the Press and I am entirely with you on this matter. 

At this juncture, other important guests were announced for the second or third 
ime, but Göring told his adjutant that he must continue his talks with Mr. Dah- 
erus. Mr, Dahlerus told Géring that he would speak to Mr. Spencer in Copen- 
agen on the telephone and ask him and his friends to come to Berlin as he could 
rot discuss these matters over the phone. He wanted, however, before getting his 
riends from Copenhagen to know something about Danzig. Was Germany about 
:0 take some decisive steps quite shortly? Göring said no, definitely not, Dahlerus 
then asked ‘Do you think the Poles will do so and thus bring Germany into a 
conflict?’ Göring said ‘I am sure they will not’—‘You will see relative quietness 
n Danzig for some time. I appreciate your having come and told me so many 
valuable things and, although I have many engagements owing to the Bulgarian 
Ministers’ visits, I will arrange to give you another interview and will ask my 
adjutant to phone you, but I want it to be definitely understood that I, Göring, 
am not the approaching party. I will consider matters in the light of your state- 
ments before we meet again.’ 


On Friday, July 7, Mr. C. F. Spencer, Mr. A. Holden and Mr. S. W. Rawson 
met Mr. Dahlerus at 11.45 at the Esplanade Hotel, Berlin; he related the above to 
them. During this time Géring’s adjutant came on the telephone and told Mr. 
Dahlerus that Göring would be pleased to see him again at ‘Karinhall’ on Saturday, 
July 8, at 12 noon. 


Saturday, July 8, 1939 
Notes on Second Interview 
On seeing Géring at 12 noon, Mr. Dahlerus said his English friends thought it 
would be best if Géring joined a yacht off Copenhagen at a point to be arranged 
3 See Appendix III. 
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and Mr. Dahlerus asked Göring what date would suit him. Göring said he wa: 
going away with Frau Goring and family on Sunday to Sylt on the German Coas 
but any time between 27th July and 12th August would be suitable. 

Goring reaffirmed that the visit should be private and Mr. Dahlerus reminded 
him that it was essential that no action of an aggressive character should be taken 
meanwhile—for instance at Danzig. Gôring replied that no action would be taken 
in Danzig by the Reich and he was convinced that Poland would do nothing cither, 

Mr. Dahlerus referred to the question of guarantees and said that his English 
friends informed him that, when the Government of their country had entered into 
an agreement with a foreign Government, they did not remember a case on record 
when that agreement had been thrown over by a successive Government shortly 
afterwards. Goring said that on their side they might give guarantees to Poland 
in such an impressive and formal manner and in writing that, if Germany went 
back on them, they would be blamed by the whole world. Göring added that he 
would like it to go down in History that it was he who suggested to Hitler at 
11.30 p.m, on the critical day of September 26 that a Four-Power Conference 
should be called. Hitler agreed and told Göring to summon theItalian Ambas- 
sador, but Göring already had the Italian Ambassador in attendance and a tele- 
phone message was put through by the Italian Ambassador to Mussolini who 
communicated with Mr. Chamberlain. ‘This, he said, indicated that I, Göring, 
did not then want War. I am still for peace. Wenner-Gren has sent me ‘his’ peace 
proposals. He said by the way that he, Wenner-Gren, would give his fortune ifpeace 
could be secured. He had, however, included the restoration of Czecho-Slovakia, 
which was quite out of ihe question. 

Mr. Dahlerus said ‘What about the Balkans’?—‘This visit to Berlin of the 
Bulgarian Minister seems to be somewhat of an imposing character.’ Göring 
turned to Mr. Dahlerus and said ‘We do not want Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia., Why, the Croats asked us to supply them with guns and ammunition but 
we did not do so. What would have happened had we done so, you can imagine.” 

Then Mr. Dahlerus said, my friends who came from Copenhagen to Berlin 
yesterday (Friday) had tea at ‘Das Flieger Haus’ (Airmen’s Club) and visited the 
Air Ministry Offices and [had] been conducted over the building which they had 
greatly admired. Goring expressed his pleasure and then asked if Mr. Dahlerus 
had informed us where we were to meet him as it was indifferent to him so long as 
it was private. He asked if ladies would be present and Mr. Dahlerus said No. 


Mr. Dahlerus communicated the above to us and we then agreed to fix the 
appointment for August 2 in a yacht off the Danish Coast. 
Cas. F. SPENCER 
A. HOLDEN 
S. W. Rawson 


The view was expressed that the possession of Danzig would, in the event of war 
in Eastern Europe, be of no vital military importance: Danzig had no strategic or 
military value in modern war. This view was expressed as that of an informed 
soldier. Further, the Field-Marshal did not think that Poland could successfully 
withstand attack by Germany for more than a short time, but that such an attack, 
as well as the schemes of military domination in Eastern Europe generally attri- 
buted to the Reich, formed no part of its real policy. He went on to state that at 
the present time Germany was very strong. The Navy was stronger than was 
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<nown outside the German Government and Admiral von [sic] Raeder was receiving 
che backing of the full resources of the Reich in building up an adequate Fleet. In 
‘he event of war the Mediterranean would be rendered untenable by Great 
Britain. Japan would have no difficulty in dealing with the French or British naval 
anits in the Far East. Australia would be defenceless against attack from Japan 
and the Japanese would easily effect an entry into the Indian Ocean and thus cut 
Great Britain’s sea communications. 
Cunas. F. Spencer 


A. HOLDEN 
S. W. RAWSON 
(ii) 
Record of conversation between M. Dahlerus and Field-Marshal Goring! 
[C 10950/ 16/18) 


Jul 24, 1939 

After discussions in London on the goth and 21st of July, I left by air for Ham- 
burg and arrived there on Friday night the 21st at 11.30 p.m. I was told that a 
registered letter had been presented several times and would be handed to me by 
the postman in the morning. On Saturday morning, the 22nd July, I received 
strictly confidential information from Mr. Géring’s private secretary that he would 
arrive late in the afternoon and would see me then but he was not telling anyone 
else at that stage that he arrived on Saturday and asked me not to indicate to 
anybody whatever. I went to see Mr. Göring at 6 o'clock and got a message that 
he had been discovered and lots of people had called on him and he asked me to 
come back at 8 o’clock. When I came at 8 o’clock he received me in his suite and 
we had a discussion together until 9.40 when he had to dress having promised that 
evening to appear at a big festival for 80,000 in the Hansa Hall. 

Our conversation started off with Mr. Göring telling me he had received two 
letters from Mr. Wenner-Gren and read the letter of the 19th July to me. The 
letter was a three page one containing in summary the following information: 

Mr. Wenner-Gren had received Mr. B. D. who had been sent to him by Göring 
informing him that possibly some conference might take place at some date asking 
if Mr. Wenner-Gren would place his yacht at disposal for such meeting. Mr. 
Wenncr-Gren continues by stating that he must strongly advise Mr. Géring that 
under no circumstances must such a meeting take place—he had been informed 
by Mr. Chamberlain that if such meeting takes place it might endanger the posi- 
tion of the whole British Cabinet and he again stressed the point that no meeting 
must take place. He, Mr. Wenner-Gren, thereafter emphasised that the only 
solution was to follow out Mr. Wenner-Gren’s peace proposals in his long letter 
sent pteviously. Mr. Wenner-Gren goes on by stating that it is essential his plan is 
carried out to save peace and he enlarges by saying that he thinks the Italians are 
weaker than Germany knows and the French are stronger from a military point of 
view. He again emphasised that no conference must take place and indicated that 
the best would be if he could put his peace plans before Mr. Hitler. He then states 
that he a few days ago received a letter from Mr. Chamberlain asking how his 
negotiations were getting on and he replied to Mr. Chamberlain stating that he 
was still keeping in contact with Mr. Göring and expected to hear from him.* 

This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by Mr. Spencer, 
2 See Appendix IIT. 
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Mr. Göring continued by asking what my opinion was having heard the letter 
and we at length discussed the question if a strictly private meeting on the lines I 
had previously proposed to him should take place or not. 

1. We agreed that in the circumstances a meeting should not take place on 
Mr. Wenner-Gren’s yacht—in any case this was not advisable due to the very big 
crew on the yacht. 

2. That a meeting arranged with British business friends of mine who were non= 
political, not representing any party, but solely highly regarded responsible British 
subjects whose opinion about general conditions in Great Britain could be trusted, 
would be of value. Mr. Géring emphasised that he could, of course, only express 
his personal opinion and that he could not act as negotiating on behalf of Germany 
but only endeavour to convey to my English friends what the German view point 
was on the matters raised by them at the meeting. We agreed that the whole object 
of the meeting was to get on both sides information direct from the other side 
thereby being in a position to make understanding between both sides of the feel- 
ings of the Leaders of the Party to England and vice versa. 

(a) At this stage Mr. Göring took out the letter again and referred to one phrase 
in it that could be read as if Mr. Wenner-Gren had indicated to Mr. Chamberlain 
that probably Mr. Göring was not in full agreement with Mr. Hitler. Mr, Göring 
strongly emphasised that he would never go behind the Führer’s back or take any 
official action which went against the Fihrer’s instructions. 

(b) Having agreed that a meeting was (in spite of the information submitted 
by Mr. Wenner-Gren—but on the lines above suggested) advisable we discussed 
where to hold the meeting and Mr. Goring agreed that he was willing to go to 
Trolle-Ljungby and he approved of the arrangements. 

(c) He thereafter stated that having carefully considered the whole thing since 
our last talk in Karinhall and not being impressed by Mr. Wenner-Gren’s proposal he felt 
that the meeting I had proposed to him was of such importance that he wanted to 
discuss it with the Führer instead of as he first thought just having a private week- 
end party without any consultation with the Führer. He at this juncture stated | 
that he could not obviously show Mr. Wenner-Gren’s peace proposals to the) 
Führer and he would not take the risk of introducing Mr. Wenner-Gren to the 
Führer because if the Führer heard his proposals he would turn to another subject 
and politely put Mr. Wenner-Gren off. Mr. Göring thereafter discussed with me: 
the contents of his proposed reply to Mr. Wenner-Gren in which he was going to 
state that he had considered the proposals but found them non-acceptable. On the 
other hand that whilst turning down Mr. Wenner-Gren’s proposals he would state 
to him that he was quite prepared to discuss matters with other parties should he 
consider it advisable to do so. 

Having come to the point that a meeting was desirable we turned to other 
subjects and Mr. Göring again emphasised how strong Germany was and how pre- 
pared they were to fight. He quoted certain figures about the military strength and 
finally emphasised that he himself was decidedly for a peaceful settlement and he 
was satisfied that the Fiihrer was of the same opinion. We then discussed condi- 
tions in England and to my surprise he now realises that, Great Britain was not 
bluffing but was prepared to fight. He thought this was a token of a desperate 
situation in which the people found themselves. He had received reports from 
England that the whole population had accepted as a matter of fact that a war was 
inevitable. 

I then told him that Prince Paul had been very fair to Germany during his visit 
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to England, that Prince Paul had told an intimate friend of mine and had expressed 
himself very favourably about Germany and particularly related to the fact that 
when he asked the Führer if he did not feel lonely the Führer answered ‘not at all, 
I have the best friend in the world—I have Goring.’ This pleased Göring immensely 
and he told me that the Führer had to him expressed doubt if one could rely on 
Jugo-Slavia not being treacherous in discussing politics and he was very happy to 
hear that Prince Paul evidently acted in a straightforward way. We then passed over 
the ground again about opinionsin Germany and opinions in England and I appealed 
to him not to form any definite opinions about possibilities before he himself had 
any private and confidential discussions with responsible Britishers, heard their 
viewpoints, and to confirm that he himself felt that, having had such discussions, 
he would be in a better position to judge what the possibilities were. He finally 
stated that he was going to see the Führer on the 12th August and would send his 
General Bodenschatz to me in Stockholm conveying a message what should be 
arranged stating that he thought there was 80 per cent. certainty that the Führer 
would agree with Géring’s viewpoints. 

During the latter part of the interview he touched on the recent peace proposals 
that Wohltat had brought him and he regarded same as perfectly absurd—in fact, 
he did not treat them as serious suggestions. 

We had to break off our conversation at 9.40 because he was dressing to go to 
the meeting in the Hansa Hall. He asked me instead of going to the festival the 
next day to go to the hotel and go there with him and his staff as he wanted me 
to meet some of his men. On Sunday the 23rd July I met him at the Atlantic in 
the hall together with all his people at 10.30. He then took me aside and asked 
me what I thought of our conversations and I informed him I had been in contact 
with London and was very anxious to have an opportunity of a peaceful quarter 
of an hour’s talk. He first said this was very difficult as immediately after the 
festivities he had to leave Hamburg but he arranged to cancel his visit to the Town 
Hall and came straight back to the hotel and asked me to come at the same time. 
We then went to the festival and I was invited to join him in his box to view the 
procession and to meet his various friends and officials. I got a very striking 
impression that he is immensely popular with the German people. Dr. Ley was 
sitting at his right hand and practically nobody seemed to take much notice of him 
although the procession was arranged by him. 

On returning to the Hotel, Géring ran upstairs for five minutes and came down 
and we sat down in a private room and discussed matters until 1.20 when he had 
a quick lunch and left Hamburg at 2 p.m. 

I had my points numbered and as time was short we did go through them 
quickly: 

1. If he considered it might be risky from a publicity point of view to go to 
Sweden it so happened that my wife had farms near where he was staying at Sylt 
and possibly my English friends would agree to go there if he had no objection. 
He said it would suit him quite well and would better ensure privacy than going 
to Sweden. I told him I would inform him about the feelings amongst my English 
friends of talks on German soil although it was a Swedish owned house. 

2. Date for meeting. I asked him if he did not think it was dangerous to post- 
pone it until the 14th and he then said he would endeavour to see the Führer as 
soon as possible because he himself was anxious to have the meeting. 

3. I again emphasised (to avoid any misunderstandings due to remarks in a 
number of German papers about agents seeing the English Government) that I had 
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seen nobody in an official position in Great Britain but asked that if at any time it 
should be found necessary to see somebody in an official position on this side if he 
would misunderstand my personal initiative and look upon it as if I were in- 
fluenced from the British side. He said he would never misunderstand and he left 
it entirely to my discretion under the circumstances. 

4. We very frankly discussed certain points: 

(a) What answer could be given or what defence could be put up to the fact 
that the Führer in spite of his statement in Munich occupied Czecho-Slovakia. 
He then stated that both Germany and Italy had promised Zu Prüfen? to consider 
if they could not give any guarantees for the independence of Czecho-Slovakia but 
that they did not give any definite undertakings to guarantee Czecho-Slovakia 
independence. I then asked if there were definite proofs of action from Czecho- 
Slovakia’s side after the occupation of Sudetenland Deutschland [sic] which would 
justify the occupation and he told me they had the most convincing evidence, and 
were compiling all this and would probably bring it out at an early date, perhaps 
at Nürnberg, that war was inevitable between Czecho and Slovakia and that they 
had definite information that Poland planned to occupy Witkowitz and Germany 
therefore made the occupation twelve hours earlier than planned. 

I further asked him about the statement ‘that Germany had no further claims in 
Europe’ and he admitted that the wording was unfortunate because as things had 
turned out conditions had changed and for quite different reasons occupation had 
taken place in spite of the fact that the Führer at the time he made the statement 
was absolutely decided that he had no further claims in Europe. He in fact had 
questioned the advisability of making the statement. 

I then asked about Danzig and he said that naturally Germany looked upon the 
settlement with Poland as one which does not concern anybody else as in fact the 
small places of Memel and Danzig did inclusively represent German population 
and German territory. 

5. Mr. Goring emphasised that he was satisfied that both the Führer and certainly 
he would do his best to obtain peaceful settlement and realised that the international 
situation in many respects was very delicate but thought that with care on both 
sides it could be solved. 

6. Mr. Goring asked me if I met the Prime Minister to make it definitely clear 
to him that he at any time would not act against the Führer but always entirely in 
collaboration with the Führer because he rather feared that Mr. Wenner-Gren’s 
letters to Chamberlain might have conveyed a different impression. 

During the interview on Saturday evening, the 22nd July, I gave Mr. Goring 
a list of the gentlemen from Great Britain who it was proposed should come and 
he entirely left it to my discretion which friends should be sclected. He then again 
laid stress upon the fact that the meeting was naturally an unofficial one only with 
the object of establishing contact and without leading to any definite terms. 

Several times during Saturday’s discussion Mr. Géring casually mentioned the 
Führer’s feelings and the fact that the Führer several times had tried to establish 
contact with Great Britain but always failed and that the Führer was very hurt 
about the propaganda against Germany. He, during Sunday’s discussion, laid 
stress upon the fact that at the time the King abdicated the Führer had definitely 
given proof that he respected Great Britain and would not allow any of those 
troublesome affairs to be published in the German press. Goring expressed his 
personal opinion that if really serious times came the press would listen to the 

? i.e. to consider. These words appear in German in the original. 
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British Government and he did very strongly stress that if anything could be done 
to tone down the present newspaper articles which had a very detrimental effect 
on the Fihrer’s frame of mind it would be of immense value, in fact essential. 

Goring again confirmed that as soon as he had had his discussion with the 
Führer he would send his assistant General Bodenschatz to me in Stockholm to 
have a personal discussion and make arrangements for the meeting. 

It is perfectly clear with Mr. Goring that the object of the mecting is one for a 
friendly discussion about conditions in Germany and in England to endeavour to 
obviate misunderstanding. 

From my two days stay in Hamburg I am satisfied that the position at the present 
time is extremely serious and that if the situation is not handled with skill and tact 
a crisis is unavoidable and that definitely the German Government has made such 
arrangements that if it is found necessary they can go to war. 


(iii) 
Record of conversations with Field-Marshal Goring’ 


[C 11182/16/18] 
August 10, 1939 

1. After Mr. Dahlerus had introduced the parties? he emphasised that the mect- 
ing was at his invitation and instigation, unprompted by either party. 

2. Field-Marshal Göring expressed at the outset his desire to get to the bottom 
of the misunderstanding that had arisen between Germany and England since 
September 1938, and had poisoned public opinion in the two countries. He asked 
for concrete instances of the causes, in the British view, of this deterioration in our 
mutual relationship. 

3. The answer was put forward that in the first place Hitler's speech at Saar- 
briicken eighteen [sic] days after Munich had seemed to public opinion in 
England to be most offensive, without any cause for that offence. (In this connec- 
tion Göring at a later stage dismissed Saarbrücken as a minor pinprick that could 
not have caused the revulsion of English opinion that had taken place, and said 
that he had wanted some more convincing reason.) 

4. Mr. Rawson went on to explain that while Saarbrücken had shaken England’s 
first feeling of relief and optimism engendered by Munich, it was the events of 
March in Czecho-Slovakia that had really brought about the full reversal of 
opinion in England. 

Hitler’s scizure of Czecho-Slovakia by force, without prior consultation with 
England, was considered in England as a complete abandonment of the Munich 
spirit, and as an indication that Hitler, having now refuted his statement that 
Sudetenland was ‘the last territorial aim of Germany in Europe’ was completely 
untrustworthy, was determined to continue the use of force, and must therefore be 
resisted. 

5. With regard to our attitude to Russia, Mr. Rawson explained that the main- 
tenance of two million men under arms in Germany made it necessary from a 
strategic point of view for England to take all the steps she could towards meeting 
any threat that might materialise, especially in view of the unprepared state of her 

1 This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by Mr. Spencer. 

2 Messrs. Spencer, Holden, Rawson, Mensforth, McLaren, Mountain, and Sir Robert 
Renwick. 

3 Herr Hitler spoke at Saarbrücken on October 9, 1938. 
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defences, and that any Government that did not adopt that attitude would be 
failing in its duty to its people. The conversations with Russia were accordingly 
prosecuted with this aim in view, and should not be interpreted as showing any 
sort of sympathy with the Russian method of Government. It was true that in 
England there existed a number of people desirous of forming a political tie with 
Russia, but these people, though noisy, were few and uninfluential. 

6. At this stage the memorandum‘ was mentioned, and handed to the Field- 
Marshal with the explanation that it was intended to portray the background against 
which the opinions expressed during the present discussion should be considered, 


7. The Field-Marshal looked hastily through the memorandum, and com- | 
mented at once on the reference to Chamberlain as having been, in the eyes of | 


Englishmen, the originator of the Four-Power Conference at Munich. 

8. On the morning of Wednesday, 27th September 1938, the German Govern- 
ment was informed that Mr. Chamberlain was ready to pay a further visit to the 
Führer. Field-Marshal Goring at 11.40 a.m. proposed to the Führer that Mussolini 
and Daladier should be invited to meet Mr. Chamberlain and the Führer. At once 
telephone conversations took place with Daladier and Mussolini who accepted 
almost immediately. 

9. At the Conference it was 11.0 p.m. before Mr. Chamberlain agreed, conversa- 
tions principally on the subject of ‘guarantees’ and their interpretation taking up 
some nine hours. Mussolini and Daladier had agreed very quickly. 


10. The question was asked what events had led to the extraordinary change in » 


the views of the Führer between the Conference at Munich and the speech at 


Saarbrücken on gth October 1938. The reply was that the atmosphere at Munich : 


had been surprisingly good; but that neither Chamberlain nor Daladier on his 
return to his own country had been given that support which Germany expected, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own speeches in the House of Commons indicated that he re- 


garded the Munich settlement as a ‘forced settlement’ and that there must be no 


second Munich; Great Britain must therefore re-arm.s The speeches of the op- 
ponents of Munich were more violent; and the speeches of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Duff Cooper seemed to indicate that they preferred war to 
settlement. In the Saarbriicken speech the Führer made no attack upon Mr, 
Chamberlain, but attacked only the Opposition to Mr. Chamberlain, although it 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches which caused the disappointment in the minds 
of the German Government. Chamberlain’s position appeared to be weak. A 
Cabinet with Churchill, Eden and Duff-Cooper in it seemed likely to succeed and 
that Cabinet would be committed to War. 

11, Field-Marshal Göring stated that he had given this historical survey, but 
that he proposed to survey without reserve the whole field of the relations between 
Great Britain and Germany. In the present situation there was a constant risk of 
war. To him the idea of bloodshed between two nations so closely allied by race was 
terrible, the view of the Führer, consistently expressed in the book ‘Mein Kampf? 
was that an understanding with Great Britain was a fundamental principle of 
German foreign policy and from his first advent to power goodwill towards Great 
Britain was an integral part of his policy. There had however been a reluctance 


on the part of Great Britain to respond to any of the overtures made by the Führer. — 


4 This document (not printed) summarized the views of the British members of the party, 

5 The file copy of this record contains the following pencilled note in the Prime Minister’s 
handwriting: ‘I am certain that there is nothing in any speeches of mine which would justify 
this interpretation’. 
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The Führer regarded the Naval Treaty with Great Britain as an aid to better 
understanding, and over-ruled one of his Admirals who desired to press on with 
the construction of a large fleet. There had been, too, a number of irritating 
incidents. British politicians, writers and officials had expressed more than doubts 
about the survival of the Nazi Government. Sir Eric Phipps as Ambassador had 
not been very successful and . . .6 

12. Earlier, the visit of Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden to Berlin had been the 
source of much disappointment. Simon made a very good impression; but Eden 
appeared supercilious and bombastic. He remained three days in Berlin and went 
straight on to Moscow where he spent eight days. This discrepancy was regarded 
in Berlin as a reflexion upon the importance attributed in Great Britain to German 
affairs. Finding no response to his overtures the Führer determined to re-arm. At 
the time of the re-occupation of the Rhineland, the entire British Press took up a 
hostile attitude, discussing the possibilities of blockade and other offensive measures, 

13. In Géring’s opinion Sir Nevile Henderson was thought to have a great 
understanding of the German viewpoint and had done more than anybody to 
promote Anglo-German understanding, but there had been little response from 
Great Britain, Field-Marshal Göring personally had great confidence in him. The 
choice of Herr von Ribbentrop as Ambassador to Great Britain had been deter- 
mined by the fact that he had many English friends and, having lived in England, 
could interpret to Great Britain the German point of view. 

14. Field-Marshal Géring had his first doubts about British policy at the time of 
the Abyssinian conflict. Germany had been approached with a view of inducing 
her to join in the application of Sanctions.” At that time relations between Germany 
and Italy were very bad, especially in relation to Austria. Géring had replied to 
the British approach that he was prepared to discuss the matter, if also the question 
of the ‘Anschluss’ could also be discussed at Geneva. The answer was that if 
Germany joined in the League action, the question of the ‘Anschluss’ could be con- 
sidered later. This was not good enough: and from that point arose the under- 
standing with Italy. 

15. It could be said that Great Britain drove Germany into an alliance with 
Italy which he did not regret. 

16. Next to the ‘Anschluss,’ the most important point of German policy was the 
solving of the problem of Czecho-Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia was a subject of 
constant discussion between Göring and the British Ambassador. These discus- 
sions were quite open and frank; and Géring had used the position of Ireland as 
an analogy, What would be the feelings of the British people, if with the advent 
to power of a more Radical premier than Mr. de Valera, Ireland should enter into 
military alliance with Germany, open her ports as bases for German warships and 
submarines, and permit the establishment of airplane fields and depots? Czecho- 
Slovakia had been for centuries German territory and was actually at the very 
centre of the German State. The present condition of Czecho-Slovakia was the 
consequence of her own policy. Benes had preferred alliances with France and 
Russia which turned his country into an offensive base against Germany. Had 
Czecho-Slovakia allied herself with Germany she would be an independent state 
today. Czecho-Slovakia had however taken the opposite course. The position of 
the Sudeten Germans became intolerable and the armed strength of Czecho- 
Slovakia was a menace to German security. The attitude of Great Britain towards 

© A personal reference is here omitted. 
7 The file copy has a pencilled question mark in the margin. 
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Czecho-Slovakia caused much ill-feeling in Germany. It became known that, 
while Mr. Chamberlain was actually at Godesberg, Czecho-Slovakia, acting on 
the advice of the British Foreign Office, mobilised for a second time. This apparent 
discrepancy between Mr. Chamberlain and his Foreign Office was the source of 
suspicions and mistrust at that time. Lord Halifax whom Goring liked and re- 
spected discussed Czecho-Slovakia on his visit to Karinhall but made no comment 
on what Goring said. 

17. For reasons of prestige, Dr. Benes would not come to terms with Germany, 
preferring to rely upon the support of France and Russia; and strong efforts were 
made by Czecho-Slovakia to close the gap in her Western defences. Germany 
made up her mind that the question must be solved even by force. The moment 
was regarded as favourable. Great Britain was at a low point in her re-armament; 
and the recall of 19 A.A. guns from Singapore and the statement that only 3 
modern A.A, guns were available for the defence of London confirmed this. France 
was very weak. Her army was good, but her air force was negligible. Great 
Britain was known to be desirous of peace; but the policy of Great Britain appeared 
to be to thwart Germany in every move. Sir R. Vansittart is reported to have said 
that ‘Germany is our greatest enemy’. 

18. Munich was a great success. Chamberlain was welcomed in Germany and 
everyone believed that the four statesmen concerned had formed a definite friend- 
ship; but the results were not appropriate to the expectations formed of it. Great 
Britain did not follow up the Conference with any discussions upon matters which 
Germany regarded as vital such as Colonies, the defence of vital interests and a 
final solution of the Czecho-Slovak problem.® This latter problem was ventilated at 
Munich. A new turn was given to the Czecho-Slovak problem by the appearance 
of Polish and Hungarian claims. These latter Powers went beyond the ethno- 
graphic boundaries. At Munich, Chamberlain and Daladier agreed that Czecho- 
Slovakia must pursue a different policy from that she had pursued hitherto. 
Czecho-Slovakia in spite of two warnings did not change her policy; and the 
purchase abroad of heavy artillery increased suspicion in Germany.” Germany 
tried to preserve a correct attitude. Slovakia desired to negotiate directly with 
Germany; but a reply was given that under the constitution of Czecho-Slovakia 
negotiations must be carried on through Prague. The rapid advance of Poland — 
and Hungary forced Germany’s hand and she had to take rapid action.!° After | 
Munich Czecho-Slovakia had realised that economically she might be in difficulties 
without contact or alliance with Germany. When President Hodza!! visited the 
Führer in Berlin, autonomy except in regard to military and foreign political 
matters was proffered. But the new situation created by the advance of Poland 
and Hungary beyond their ethnographic boundaries put an end to this. Very late 
on the evening before the advance into Czecho-Slovakia, the British Ambassador 
in Berlin called on the Foreign Minister and informed him that Great Britain had 
no intention of intervening in Czecho-Slovakia.12 

19. With regard to Poland, Poland had gathered all her advantages in Czecho- 


8 A pencilled note on the file copy reads: ‘But what of the Berlin discussions?’ 

° The file copy has a pencilled question mark in the margin. 

1° The file copy has a pencilled comment ‘This is a new pretext for Germany’s action’. 

11 This name is corrected in the file copy to ‘Hacha’. 

12 This date was corrected on the file copy to ‘morning of 14th, night of 14th- 15th’, 
Sir N. Henderson actually saw the State Secretary on March 14. Sce Volume IV of this 
Series, No. 248. 
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Slovakia through Germany. In tentative negotiations with Poland, the Führer 
had attempted to solve the Danzig problem. Poland had been offered important 
economic advantages in Danzig, a condominium in Slovakia and a guarantee of 
her frontiers in return for permission to construct across the Corridor a motor-road 
(‘autobahn’) a highway and a railroad to secure direct communication with East 
Prussia. It was the opinion in Germany that settlement with Poland on these lines 
would have been practicable. The intervention of Great britain caused the Poles 
to stiffen their attitude. It was puzzling to Germany that Great Britain could refer 
to the ‘levity’ of the Poles and a few months later to ‘this proud and high-spirited 
nation’. Field-Marshal Göring remarked that these terms represented better terms 
for Poland than would be conceded now. They were meant in good faith and would 
in his view have provided a reasonable solution. Now the demand would be for 
a wider corridor, and there would be no condominium in Slovakia. 

20. Field-Marshal Göring then proceeded to review the position of Danzig. It 
had been represented that Danzig standing at the mouth of the Vistula whose 
course was in Polish territory was of vital importance to the economic and political 
independence of Poland. The position of Rotterdam was analogous. Here the 
trading centre at the mouth of the Rhine, whose course was predominantly Ger- 
man, was in other hands. From a military point of view Danzig was of no value. 
Poland was enclosed on two sides by German territory and only 35 kilometres 
separated the two German provinces. In war between Poland and Germany, the 
Corridor including Gdynia and Danzig became untenable. 

21. It had been observed that the German Government were accused in the 
foreign press of the intention of occupying, by military action, Hungary, Roumania 
and the Ukraine. Statements had been made which he claimed emanated from 
the British Foreign Office of the presentation of a German ultimatum to Rou- 
mania. These though officially denied continued to appear in the British Press. 
Field-Marshal Goring could assure us on his word of honour as a soldier and a 
gentleman that Germany had no such aims. With regard to Roumania in parti- 
cular statements were made that Germany desired to obtain the output of the 
Roumanian oil-fields. These produced about 4:5 to 5 million tons a year. The pro- 
duction could be pushed up to 6 million tons per annum. At this rate of production 
their life would be short. By 1942 Germany would produce from hydrogenation 
plants now constructing up to 12 million tons per annum. The attribution to 
Germany of such schemes of conquest was fantastic; and the attitude taken up by 
Great Britain as the ‘protector of small nations’ was especially irritating to German 
pride and encouraged an attitude on the part of such nations which enabled them 
to cause mischief. 

22. Reverting to the question of Danzig, Field-Marshal Göring stated that 
certain of the Fihrer’s advisers had urged that Memel, Danzig and Czecho- 
Slovakia should be dealt with simultaneously. It might perhaps have been better 
so as an exchange of territory might have satisfied Poland. It was certain that the 
return of Danzig to the Reich must sooner or later happen. 

23. Earlier in the morning, in answer to an enquiry from Field-Marshal Goring 
why Great Britain had entered upon negotiations with Russia, the answer had been 
given that in view of the obviously increasing armament of Germany, Great 
Britain with the possible commitment to Poland in mind had taken the steps which 
ordinary strategical considerations would indicate. Field-Marshal Göring now 
dealt with what he referred to as the ‘Einkreisungspolitik’13 of Great Britain. He 


13 i.e. encirclement policy. 
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went on to say that England seemed hypnotised by the fear that Germany would 
attack her, and he challenged us to say how people in England could possibly con- 
tend that they had reason for that view. Mr. Holden answered that our only fear 
was that after gaining supremacy over Central and South Eastern Europe he [sic] 
would turn his attention, driven by the necessity continually to expand, to the 
British Empire. Mr. Rawson added that in general it was impossible to regard the 
development of a high state of armed strength in a neighbouring country without 
feeling some apprehension as to the object against which that armed strength was 
to be used. Göring admitted that he could offer no proof that Germany would 
never attack England, but he would assure us of it with all the emphasis and sincerity 
that he could. 

24. Great Britain’s negotiators in Moscow were very badly treated: month after 
month went by and no result was achieved. A military mission from Great Britain 
and France was on its way to Moscow; and among it no man of outstanding 
military prestige appeared. In his view nothing decisive would be achieved. The 
Russians might promise much, but would perform nothing. They would however 
want specifically to know how many battleships, how many cruisers Great Britain 
would undertake to send to the Far East. 

25. Field-Marshal Göring stated that the approach to Stalin by the two Western 
Powers was regarded as humiliating for them. It was still open for Germany to 
negotiate with Russia, and the Treaty of Rapallo’ is still in force. It must be re- 
membered that Germany still had many friends in Russia. In reference to the 
sending of heavy ships to the Far East, Field-Marshal Goring alluded to the speech 
delivered by Mr. Chamberlain in which this possibility was stated. This was not 
regarded seriously as it did not appear likely that the French fleet could be relied 
on in the West. 

26. Field-Marshal Goring then went on to consider the general possibilities of 
an understanding between Great Britain and Germany. He indicated these as 
follows: 

(i) If in the future Great Britain pursues a purely British policy, an under- 
standing with Germany is possible. 

(ii) When two possibly competing parties come together, an understanding is 
only possible if it becomes clear that some advantage must ensue to both 
from the understanding. 

27. In this way it was necessary to consider: 

(a) What are the vital points of British policy? 

(6) In what way do these collide with the vital interests of Germany? 

(c) What are the vital matters and principal points of German policy? 

(d) Do these fall across the vital points of British policy? 

28. The principal interests of Germany lay in the Near East. This was the 
natural economic sphere of Germany from which she could draw certain primary 
and crude materials, most of what Germany required with the exception of oil- 
seed plants. Germany’s vital problem might be stated in this way. At present the 
Reich had a population of 82 million Germans and 7 million Czechs. In years of 
good harvest the Reich territory provided enough to feed these people. In times 
of bad harvest, food was insufficient. This population might at present rates 
expand to 95 or 100 millions; and therefore the additional food supplies could 
come only from Colonies or from import and therefore export trade. 

14 The German-Soviet Treaty of 1922 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, 
p. 586. 
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29. What Germany would like would be an arrangement by which the respec- 
ive spheres of influence could be defined; and the respective interests of Germany 
ind Great Britain might once for all be settled. Germany’s real colonial claim was 
o some territory in which oil-seed plants could be grown for use in Germany 
‘Olpflanzen’). With Great Britain’s wide sphere in the World, this expansion 
vould probably affect British interests. 

30. Field-Marshal Göring repeated that the Near East was not a sphere ot 
onquest but of economic interest. Germany was however from his standpoint 
oncerned with the political order (‘politische Ordnung’) here, that it should not be 
tostile to Germany. The possibility of understanding with Great Britain still 
xisted including an effective guarantee for Poland which, of course, he regarded 
ss not a British interest. This understanding was Hitler’s final hope, but such an 
inderstanding was only possible upon the footing of absolute equality. Time was 
iowever short, as events might happen to cut short this possibility. He could state 
n confidence that while friendly relations existed with Japan no binding engage- 
nent (‘keine zwingende Verbindung’) yet existed between Germany and Japan. 

31. Field-Marshal Göring then proceeded to discuss, in what he called terms of 
cold calculation’ the present situation of Great Britain and of Germany in the 
vent of possible conflict. In the first place the united strength of Germany must 
iot be underestimated. There was in Germany an almost mystical fervour of 
oyalty to the Führer, in which all shared. There was no possibility ofa wedge being 
lriven between Government and People. So far as Göring himself was concerned, 
ie, the second man in Germany, would apart from the Führer be of no account. 
Te was loyal to the Führer and, he said, the Führer’s only friend. 

32. Looking at the forces arrayed on either side Germany at sea was admittedly 
nferior to Great Britain. The German Air Force was and would for some time be 
uperior in equipment and training to the British and French Forces. On land, 
he French Army was good, but, for a prolonged war, its population reserve was 
mall, The casualties in modern battle, perhaps some 200,000 men, represented 
ye year’s crop of conscripts in France, Germany could now mobilise an army of 
150 divisions. 

33. In the event of war, Great Britain would enter upon it much weaker in allies 
han in 1914.'$ Italy in the Mediterranean and Japan in the Far East would be 
»pposed to, instead of with her; and the sea communications which had been 
sreat Britain’s strength in the last war were no longer secure. Further, the possible 
‘esults of war were to the two nations very unequal. Defeat in war would mean the 
nd of Great Britain as an Imperial Power. Defeat for Germany might mean a 
‘cond Versailles; the cession of territory to Poland or to Czecho-Slovakia. There 
vas now no Reichsbank Gold to surrender and no valuables to transfer. The 
danger for the world of a defeated Germany was the spread of communism and the 
>enefit of Moscow. 

34. The British guarantee to Poland could only be made effective with diffi- 
culty. Poland could be easily broken by the armed strength of Germany, and 
ieither Great Britain nor France could give effective aid in troops or material. 
Poland was not regarded by Germany as a ‘desirable’ nation. They were unable 
sven to keep the Vistula in navigable condition. 

35. Conferences should in Field-Marshal Göring’s view be between Germany 
ind Great Britain. Having regard to the friendship of the one with Italy and of the 

15 The file copy has a pencilled question mark in the margin. 
16 The file copy has a pencilled comment: ‘This is a new idea’. 
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other with France, the interests of these two countries must also be taken into. 
account. 

36. In answer to a question whether such a Conference should be international, | 
Field-Marshal Göring said that since the war there had been too many conferences | 
out of which nothing had come. It was, he thought, essential that preliminary cons | 
versations, confidential in character, should take place between Germany and | 
Great Britain without any publicity or fuss. It was essential that Germany should 
recover Danzig, and he asserted on his honour as an officer and a gentleman that 
Danzig was definitely the last territorial claim Germany had in Europe." | 

37. Field-Marshal Goring asked: | 


pes ra 


| 
| 
| 


(1) If Mr. Chamberlain today approached Germany with a proposal to open | 
negotiations, would this step bring about his downfall? The reply was that | 
in the present state of British feeling, and with the use the press might make. 
of the proposal, such a step would probably bring about the fall of Mr, | 
Chamberlain’s Government. | 

(2) If a German negotiator approached Mr. Chamberlain with a proposal to | 
enter into discussion, would he accept? | 

The reply was that i in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s repeated declarations | l 
of readiness to discuss all matters, probably, yes; if he felt the approach were | 
made in good faith. 

(3) Ifa conference were called, whether by the Führer or some other party in | 
order to clarify the questions between Great Britain and Germany, would it | 
be possible for Mr. Chamberlain to accept without Poland? | 

The reply was that this was a question to which we had not sufficient | 
knowledge to attempt an answer. | 


8, Field-Marshal Goring said that to him there appeared to be two possibilities: 
) That Germany should negotiate with Poland for a peaceful settlement. 
2) That the Four Munich Powers should negotiate. | 
) Ifa conference of the Four Munich Powers were held, would it be necessary | 
for any of the participants to declare themselves beforchand on any points? | 
It was answered that this again was a question which we were hardly | 
qualificd to answer. | 
39. Field-Marshal Goring said that in the event of a conference being called or! | 
news of a conference leaking out, the Polish press would be filled with outcries about 
‘betrayal’. He himself felt that conference was necessary and desirable, so that the | 
two Great Powers Germany and Great Britain, might find a basis for understand- | 
ing. Feeling in Germany towards Great Britain was very hostile, and, as we told | 
him, feelings in Great Britain were similar. ‘Time was short and something must | 
be done quickly if it was to be done at all. In particular all the discussion must be | 
kept confidential; any leakage to the press would be deplorable and wreck the, 
possibility of discussion. i 


There is omitted from this document numerous references made by Field-Marshal 
Göring by way of comparison between the methods by which the British Empire 
has been built up, and those by which Germany was seeking to extend the sphe 
of her influence. These were put forward in such a manner as to appear to be 
merely stock forms of argument. Similar were the continued references to thi 
‘governessy’ attitude adopted in the speeches of British statesmen and in the com: 


17 The file copy here has a pencilled mark of exclamation in the margin. 
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mentaries of the British press. This was particuiarly emphasized in the long state- 
ment which was provoked by the question, why in accordance with the Munich 
arrangements there was no consultation pricr to the march into Czecho-Slovakia ? 
The real answer is in the Memorandum but was accompanied by discursive refer- 
ence to similar ‘protective actions’ on the part of the British Empire, e.g. the seizure 
of the Danish Fleet in Copenhagen, and the disinclination of an independent 
Government to submit matters, in which it felt vital interests were affected, to the 
dictates of others.'® 


18 On August 8 M. Dahlerus had a further conversation with Ficid-Marshal Göring. 
The views expressed by Field-Marshal Goring in this talk were communicated to the Foreign 
Office as follows: 

‘(1) Field-Marshal Göring expressed the personal opinion that a Four-Power Con- 
ference of the Parties to the Munich Agreement was a good idea, The Field-Marshal 
was leaving on Tuesday night for Berlin and would speak to the Führer on the 15th, 

“(2) Field-Marshal Goring stated that whenever Vansittart saw the Poles trouble arose 
shortly after and he cited the occasion when Vansittart saw the Polish Ambassador 
in London and the Ambassador flew to Warsaw. Result—the Poles asserted them- 
selves, 

(3) Field-Marshal Goring said that if England would be frank with Poland the Danzig 
question could be settled with satisfaction to all parties. 

‘(4) Either England or Poland (not both) must settle the Danzig question with them and 
this should preferably be done before the Four-Power conference was held. 

*(5) As to calling a Four-Power conference, that could easily be arranged and he thought 
the method suggested by M. Dahlerus good [Note in original: this was that the King 
of Sweden should take the initiative]. 

*(6) M. Dahlerus could talk to him at any time and convey views. 

‘(7) If Poland continued her present methods it would be necessary to commence a 
tremendous propaganda campaign against her. Great Britain should cool her down. 

“(8) After thinking over the question of a Four-Power conference Field-Marshal Göring 
was of opinion that this was necessary but he now considered that a confidential 
exchange of views by Great Britain and Germany should take place before a Four- 
Power conference. M. Dahlerus might convey to him views which were difficult to 
convey in any other way. 

‘(g) Ficld-Marshal Göring stated that General Bodenschatz had had a long talk with 
him that morning and had gone to Berchtesgaden to report on yesterday's meeting 
to the Führer. 

(10) Field-Marshal Göring again emphasised that it was for the Führer to decide Ger- 
many’s attitude and as M. Dahlerus was seeing his English friends again that day 
he should tell them that the decision rested entirely with the Führer.’ 

Mr. Roberts noted on the file copy of this record on August 12: ‘Mr. Spencer rang me up 
this morning to say that M. Dahlerus had just informed him from Stockholm that Field- 
Marshal Goring had sent him a message to the effect that he thought the meeting had been 
very satisfactory and that instructions were being issued to the German press to tone down 
the anti-British campaign. (This was one of the points made to the Field-Marshal by the 
English party.)" 


Annex TO Document (iii) 


Communicated by Mr. Spencer 


1. The following indications were given that the present proposals have the 
nature of an ultimatum: 

(a) The confidential statement that Germany ‘noch nicht jetzt ein zwingendes 
[sic] Verbindung mit Japan hat’.' This statement was twice repeated, with the 


1 i.e. ‘Germany has as yet no binding engagement with Japan’. 
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whole emphasis on the ‘jetzt’, and the impression left in our minds that this 
emphasis meant that within a very short time the ‘zwingendes [sic] Verbindung’ 
would come about. 

(6) The actual conclusion of a pact with Russia of which the terms would render 
necessary the presence of Russia at a conference would nullify the possibility of a 
conference. 

(c) The danger of a strong reaction on the mind of the Führer of the chauvinist 
attitude of the Polish press. 

(d) The statement that the Polish frontiers would not be guaranteed in the 
event of failure to negotiate a settlement of the Danzig question, 

(e) The statement that negotiation about Danzig and negotiation with Great 
Britain was the ‘last hope’ of the Führer, This latter is of particular importance in 
view of the statements regarding the character and method of the Führer which 
follow. 

2. These are the specific indications, but there remained also a general impres- 
sion that very little time remained before Germany was committed to a course of 
action which would result in military action. Whether the occasion of this would 
be German or Polish, it was difficult to gather. It was to be inferred from certain 
statements that advice was being tendered to the Führer in a contrary sense to that 
which Field-Marshal Göring hoped to be able to give; and that when he saw the 
Führer on August 15 he must give him his views on the situation. 

3. Field-Marshal Göring emphasised the absolute necessity of putting before the 
Führer the suggestion of a Conference before the decisive steps of a Japanese 
alliance on Germany’s part and a Russian alliance on Great Britain’s part had 
closed the way. Once the Führer’s mind was made up, Field-Marshal Goring said, 
nothing was possible. No argument, pleadings or even tears on the part of his 
‘Mithilfern’ or of ‘me [sic], sein einzige[r] Freund’ could move him. But all of those 
round him would back the Führer right up to the end. There were and had con- 
stantly been serious disagreements on policy between the men in charge of the 
several executive branches; and these branches had upon occasion pursued diver- 
gent and even contrary policies; but there had never been and could not be 
divergence upon any matter or course of action for which the Führer had given 
directions. Apart from their personal allegiance to the Führer, the present high 
officers of the German State were nothing. The Führer could divest Field-Marshal 
Göring of any or every office he held and he could make no resistance. By no 
possibility could any wedge be driven between the Führer and his officers. As to 
the common people, he said that there was an almost mystical devotion to the 
person of the Führer, and its strength must not be under-estimated. The position 
of the Führegwas indeed so strong that it was impossible for Germany as a Govern- 
ment to take any decisive action except upon the decision of the Führer. There 
was no pressure upon him of public opinion or feeling.? 


2 On August 15 Mr. Strang commented on the record of the meeting: ‘This meeting has 
probably done no harm though 1 doubt whether it has done much good. The truth is that 
there is a fundamental irreconcilability between German and British policy. The Germans, 
as Herr Hitler told Dr, Burckhardt at Berchtesgaden the other day [see No. 659], want a 
free hand in the East (Göring says in the Near East). Whether this means an out and out 
conquest (which in practice it probably would) or, as Güring more modestly puts it, the 
establishment of a sphere of economic interest and of a political order that would not be 
hostile to Germany (see paragraph 30), the result could not fail to be an encroachment on 
the independence or neutrality of certain countries in Eastern Europe whose independence 
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His Majesty’s Government have undertaken to assist in defending, if the country concerned 
puts up a resistance. That being so, there seems little we can do except maintain our present 
policy in both its aspects and wait. This is a nerve-racking situation to have to maintain; 
but there are signs that our policy has considerably bothered the Germans and that they 
realise that the chance of a further bloodless victory is now becoming more and more 
remote. Our hope should be that they will become so bothered by it that they might be 
prepared to accept e.g. an adjustment of the status of Danzig which, however much it might 
be trumpeted abroad as a victory for Germany, would not, in fact, damage Polish interests; 
and we should naturally wish to facilitate such a dénouement.” 
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APPENDIX V 


Instructions to the British Military Mission to Moscow 
August 1939 


STAFF CONVERSATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Memorandum for the Guidance of the United Kingdom Delegation 
[C 10801/3356/18] 


(Nore.—This Memorandum is to be used as a brief by the Delegation and is 
Not to be handed to the Russians.) 


Part I,—GENERAL Poncy 


Tus Memorandum has been drawn up to serve as a guide to the United Kingdom 
Delegation during the Staff Conversations with Russia, and has the approval of 
the Chiefs of Staff. There has not been time to co-ordinate these instructions with 
the French, If any important points of difference emerge in the instructions of the 
two delegations, the United Kingdom Delegation should refer them to the Chiefs 
of Staff. It is the intention that the two Delegations shall work as one in all but 
name. It will be reatised, of course, that the Delegates are to act as negotiators 
only and that final agreement to any military convention resis with the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain. 

2. A political Memorandum by the Foreign Office describing the course of the 
negotiations in Moscow up to date is attached as Annex I, From this it will be 
seen that from the beginning of the negotiations with Russia the Soviet Govern- 
ment have been in a strong position in that our guarantees to Poland and Rou- 
mania have been previously declared. The Russian attitude, therefore, has been 
to try to obtain the maximum benefits for herself from the proposed pact of non- 
aggression [sic] in exchange for the offer to co-operate with us. The Russian claim 
has now reached the point where the main issue is to define the circumstances in 
which France and Great Britain would assist the Soviet Government should the 
latter feel obliged to defend the independence or neutrality of one of the Baltic 
States. Agreement on this point has not yet been reached, 

3. l'or some time past it has been clear that the Russians intend to insist upon 
the conclusion of a Military Agreement as a pre-requisite to the final acceptance 
of the Political Agreement, an idea which did not commend itself to the British and 
French Governments. Faced with the possibility of a breakdown in the negotia- 
tions, however, the two Governments have now accepted the fact that Staff Con- 
versations should be initiated at an early date with a view to mecting the Russian 
request for a military agreement. It is for this purpose that Delegations are being 
sent to Russia. 

4. The Delegation should note that both the political and military agreements 
are to be related to Europe alone and do not include the Far East. Any informa- 
tion which the Russians may offer as to their dispositions or intentions in the 
Far East should be carefully noted, but the Delegation should avoid discussing or 
disclosing any allied intentions or plans in that area. 
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5. Part II of the Memorandum contains a strategical note for use by the Dele- 
gation as a background for their conversations. It should be used as a brief and 
nor be handed to the Russians. Part III contains a summary of points which may 
arise in discussion, 

6. As regards Part II, the Delegation should use great discretion as to how far 
they disclose Anglo-French intentions to the Russians, and in this matter should 
act in the closest co-operation with the French. 

7. It is realised that there are serious difficulties in carrying on military con- 
versations with the Soviet Government, more especially in the absence of a political 
agreement. We shall, for instance, put ourselves in a very weak position if we give 
confidential information to them before this pact is concluded. 

8. Until such time as the political agreement is concluded, the Delegation should 
therefore go very slowly with the conversations, watching the progress of the 
political negotiations and keeping in very close touch with His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador. 

g. We warn the Delegation that there is danger of leakage of information to 
Germany, since there may be contacts between the Russian and German General 
Staffs, and that itis probable that the Delegates will be closely watched and attempts 
made to obtain copies of papers. 

10, In reaching their decision as to how far our intentions and views as set out 
in the remainder of this memorandum should be disclosed at this stage, the Delega- 
tion will have to be guided very much by the general attitude of the Russian Staff. 
The more genuinely responsive the latter turn out to be, the greater the confidence 
that it should be possible to place in them. In any event, until the political agree- 
ment is reached the Delegation must treat the Russians with reserve, 

11, In order, however, to arrive at any form of military agreement, it will be 
necessary to disclose at least some of our intentions. As soon as the political agree- 
ment is concluded therefore, we consider that the Delegation should put forward 
their recommendations for future procedure and should await authority from 
London before proceeding with the second stage. These recommendations will, 
no doubt, be dependent upon the atmosphere in which the first stage has been 
carried out. A 

12. No Committee of Imperial Defence papers, other than this Memorandum, 
should be taken to Moscow. The Delegation should, however, make theinselves 
acquainted with the generai strategical picture and should, in particular, read 
... which contain the agreed Franco-British strategy for the war. 

13. It will in any case be necessary to discuss our strategy on the Eastern 
European front, in the Baltic, and in the Black Sea areas. The disclosure of our 
agreed strategy on the Western front and in the Mediterranean will be reserved 
until a later stage, probably after the political agreement is signed. 

14. Disclosure to the Russians of the details of any technical equipment in the 
first stage is impossible and discussion of tactical training, if it cannot be avoided, 
rust only take place on the broadest lines during the early stages of the conversa- 
tions. Disclosure to the Russians at a later stage of details of technical equipment 
may be necessary, but each item must be considered on its merits and instructions 
sought before any disclosure is made. 

15. The British Government is unwilling to enter into any detailed commit- 
ments which are likely to tie our hands in all circumstances. Endeavours should 
therefore be made to confine the Military Agreement to the broadest possible 

1 A reference is here omitted. 
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terms. Something on the lines of an agreed statement of policy may meet the case, 
This will be difficult as the Russians are sure to press our Delegation for more 
detailed information and they will have to refer back for instructions when in 
doubt as to their attitude. 

16. In view of the Polish and Roumanian unwillingness to have Soviet troops 
in their territory and the refusal of these countries even to consider plans for 
possible co-operation, the following line of argument is suggested with the Russians, 

Though the above is the present attitude of these two countries, an invasion of 
either or both by Germany would quickly alter their outlook. Moreover, it would 
be greatly to Russia’s disadvantage that Germany should occupy a position right 
up to the Russian frontier or that she should acquire access to the Black Sea with- 
out a serious attempt to stop her. It is in Russia’s own interest therefore that she 
should have plans ready to help both Poland and Roumania should these countries 
be invaded. If the Russians propose that the British and French Governments 
should communicate to the Polish, Roumanian or Baltic States proposals involving 
co-operation with the Soviet Government or General Staff, the Delegation should 
not commit themselves but refer home. The Delegation should not discuss the 
defence of the Baltic States, since neither Great Britain nor France have guaranteed 
these States, and if requested to do so should refer home for instructions. 

17. As will be seen from Part II it is most desirable that Russia should assist 
Poland and Roumania with munitions and raw materials. The Russian attitude 
may well be that they are quite willing to do so provided that France and Great 
Britain make the necessary arrangements with the Poles and Roumanians. The 
Delegation should, however, endeavour to get the Russians to carry on direct 
negotiations with these two countries. There are already signs that the attitude of 
Poland is changing in this respect. 

Tt is also, of course, desirable that Russia should render similar assistance to 
T .ckey, but there is likely to be less difficulty here. 

It is very improbable, however, that Russia will agree to assist to any consider- 
able extent with material unless we are prepared to promise some financial cover. 
It should be pointed out that Russia as a Great Power must be prepared to do 
what we have done, namely, to assist our allies financially as well as with material. 

18. Notwithstanding the above and other difficulties that may be met with, 
there are signs that the Russians really desire the conclusion of both the political 
and military agreements. The Delegation should impress upon the Russians the 
importance of a two-front War, in order to defeat Germany. In this connection 
they should avoid labouring our own difficulties but describe in general terms the 
results to be expected from Franco-British action on the Western Front, at sea and 
in the air, without disclosing details, 

19. The Delegation will communicate with London through the Ambassador, 


PART IL.—STRATEGICAL Note 
(N.B.—This note is for the guidance of the British Delegation during their con- 
versations. They must exercise their own discretion, as indicated in Part 1, regarding 
the extent to which the information contained in it is disclosed to the Russians.) 
Political 
20. The Foreign Office consider that the probable alignment of the Powers in 
a European War in the near future would be as follows: 
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Allies— 

Russia; United Kingdom and Dominions; France; Egypt; Iraq; Portugal, 
Poland; and Turkey (though not necessarily in all circumstances, but certainly 
if Italy is an enemy). 


Neutrals (Pro-Ally)— 


United States (though their participation on our side at some stage should not 
be entirely excluded); Holland; Belgium; Yugoslavia and Roumania (unless 
attacked, in which case they would probably defend themselves. They might, 
without being attacked, be coerced into benevolent neutrality towards the 
dictator States). Greece (unless attacked) ; Scandinavian States (unless coerced 
into benevolent neutrality towards Germany). 


Neutrals (Pro-Enemy)— 


Spain (unless she joined the enemy as a belligerent). Bulgaria (though if she 
joined the Balkan Entente she might be pro-Ally, but still subject to coercion 
by the enemy). Hungary (who may well endeavour to resist German pressure 
as long as possible). 


Enemies— 


Germany; Italy. Japan (though she might not actively intervene, at any 
rate at first). Bulgaria might join Germany against us if Germany or Italy 
went to war with Roumania or Greece. Hungary might do so if Germany 
went to war with Roumania. 

The views of the Russian Staff on this alignment should be ascertained. 


Economic 


21. It is unlikely that economic discussions will figure largely in these Conver- 
sations. In any event conversations on Defence/Economic matters at this stage 
should be confined to broad lines, every care being taken to avoid betraying to the 
Soviet authorities the full extent of the economic difficulties of our allies regarding 
which considerable information has now been provided by the countries themselves. 

It is also recommended that no agreement should, at present, be entered into 
for the exchange of Defence/Economic information regarding Germany and Italy. 
The following points, however, have important military implications and should 
therefore be discussed : 

22, The initial military reserves of material in Poland and Roumania are 
believed to be small. It is understood that their A.A. defences of industrial areas 
are extremely limited, and that their main factories are few in number and easy 
to identify. 

23. Owing to the difficulty of communications, it is highly improbable that 
either England or France would be able to provide Poland or Roumania with the 
war material necessary to make good war wastage. The U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, has contiguous frontiers with both these countries, and air attack is the only 
means whereby our enemies can interfere with the free passage of Russian supplies 
of war material to Poland and Roumania. On the assumption that, under the 
stress of war, any scruples that Poland and Roumania may have of accepting this 
form of assistance will completely vanish, the economic help that Russia can render 
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to our other Eastern allies may well prove to be the vital factor upon which the 
maintenance of Polish and Roumanian resistance will depend. It should be noted, 
however, that at present Turkey alone of the Eastern Powers uses Soviet types of 
armaments in any considerable degree. There is little doubt that Soviet industry 
would be unable to switch over to the manufacture of types of such armaments as 
might be required by Poland or Roumania. 

A further drawback is the indifferent state of the internal communications in 
Russia. The railways are working to capacity and are incapable of taking any 
extra strain. While they could play their part in the mobilisation of the Army in 
the first few weeks of war, industry and other essential services would be more or 
less at a standstill. After two or three weeks military mobilisation might have to 
be suspended, or at least held up, to avoid a complete breakdown in industry and 
national life. 

24. On the other hand, it should not be overlooked that, although by all the 
rules of logic ithe Russian transportation system ought to break down under the 
strain of war, so also by all the accepted standards the whole transportation and 
industrial systems ought to have broken down completely long ago, whereas, in 
fact, they have not. It must be remembered, therefore, that it is impossible to judge 
the potential value of Russia from a Western European standard. 

25. Both for Russian and Polish purposes the organisation of quick and reliable 
lines of communication between Murmansk, Archangel and Black Sea ports and 
the Polish frontier and Russian industry is therefore of considerable importance. 

It is the British and French policy to keep open the external lines of communica- 
tion by sea to these ports. 


Methods of Warfare 


26. We cannot ignore the possibility that Germany and/or Italy may resort to 
unrestricted submarine and air warfare and the use of gas, in spite of all agreements 
and treaties to the contrary. It would be no part of the policy of the French and 
British Governments to initiate any action of such a nature, but they have the 
resources which are necessary if retaliatory action should be forced upon them. 

We should press the U.S.S.R. to agree to this policy and in particular to our air 
policy, which is as follows: 


‘The policy of both the British and French Governments regarding air opera- 
tions is that we should not initiate air action against any but purely military 
objectives in the narrowest sense of the word, i.e., Naval, Army and Air Forces, 
and Establishments; and that as far as possible it should be confined to objectives, 
attack on which would not involve loss of civil life,’ 


The Strategical Problem 


27. In the following paragraphs it is assumed that both Poland and Roumania 
are fighting against Germany in the East, since both countries are covered by the 
Franco-British undertaking. 


General Advantages of the Alliance between Eastern and Western Powers 
28. The main advantage which Great Britain and France would gain from the 
addition of Poland and Roumania as allies is that Germany would be involved in 
war on two fronts. This advantage would, however, depend upon the maintenance 
of the solidarity of the Eastern Front. 
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29. As we have shown above, the extent to which these two countries could 
obtain and make use of Russian armaments and supplies of war material may 
govern the strength and duration of their resistance in the first instance. With 
Russia against her, however, Germany will be faced with a far more difficult 
problem in the East. The depth of front will now be almost indefinitely increased 
and she cannot hope for a settlement in the East merely as the result of a military 
occupation of Roumania and a large part of Poland. The further German troops 
penetrate into hostile territory the nearer they will come to Russia and the more 
formidable will be the forces with which they may have to contend. 

The advantages to Russia of a firm alliance are that she will thereby ensure that 
Poland and Roumania will survive as buffer States between herself and Germany. 
Apart from the physical obstacles they present and the consequent simplification 
of Russia’s defence problems, they relieve her of the permanent tension and partial 
mobilisation which would be the effect if the German frontier drew closer to the 
Ukraine. 

Possible Course of Operations 

30. We realise that in the initial stages of a war it might not be possible for 

Russian land forces to participate in Poland and Roumania; nevertheless, we 


consider that the initial situation will have to be discussed with the Russians and 
we therefore set out our views upon it in the paragraphs which follow. 


Naval Operations—General 


31. An estimate of the strength, disposition and efficiency of Russian naval 
forces is given in Annex II. 

32. The Polish naval forces, consisting of a few destroyers and submarines, are 
not thought likely to play more than a small part in the naval operations in the 
Baltic. It is probable that German operations by land, air and sea will be directed 
initially against the Polish bases at Gdynia and on the Hei peninsula. German 
operations of this nature are expected to be successful in making these bases un- 
tenable by Polish naval forces, under which circumstances they would be faced 
with the alternative of retiring on Russian bases or attempting to escape from the 
Baltic via the Sound and Belts. The former is the more feasible operation and 
Russian assistance in this respect would prove valuable. 

33. As it stands, the Russian Baltic Fleet is numerically little inferior to the 
German. naval force, particularly in destroyers and submarines. It is probable, 
however, that their efficiency is in no way comparable to the Germans, though 
perhaps in submarine and minelaying operations the Russians are not so lacking 
in efficiency as is thought to be the case in other branches. 

34. The use of the sea route, via the Sound and Belts, for reinforcing the naval 
forces in the Baltic is regarded as impracticable for surface purposes and very 
problematical for submarines. 

35. It seems probable that the Russians would be able to afford an effective 
challenge to German naval control of sea communications in the Northern portion 
of the Baltic, irrespective of the exact balance of naval strength, 

36. On the basis of the political situation under consideration, the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet would be entirely unopposed in that area. 


Russian Naval Operations 
37. The main value of the Russian naval forces would be their ability to contain 
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German naval forces in the Baltic which would otherwise be available for use 
elsewhere and to interrupt German sea communications in the Baltic. 

38. The Russian naval forces in the Baltic should be able to operate effectively 
against the Swedish ore trade. Such operations, in order to be fully effective, 
should be continuous. 

Other operations which could be carried out by the Baltic Fleet include— 


(a) Offensive submarine and minelaying action against German naval forces 
and lines of communication with East Prussia. 
(b) Raids on the German coast and patrols and convoys by light craft. 


39. Operations by the Russian forces based on Murmansk might include— 


(a) Rounding up of German fishing craft in Northern waters. 

(b) Patrols, from Russian northern bases, to intercept German supplies from 
Narvik, or make shipping employed on this route keep to territorial waters, 
thus causing delays and interruption to an important route of imports of 
raw materials, 

(c) Patrols for the protection of allied fishing craft in Northern waters. 


40. Besides any assistance that the Russian Black Sea Fleet could give to Rou- 
mania, if attacked, Russian naval forces might operate through the Bosphorus in 
conjunction with Turkish and British forces in the Ægean and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Great care would be necessary in considering Russian submarine opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean, but their light forces might help in movement of 
convoys in the Eastern Mediterranean. This would be particularly important if 
the project to undertake land operations at Salonika materialises (see paragraph 
87 (c)). 

41. The Black Sea bases might provide a useful addition to our somewhat 
inadequate base facilities in the Eastern Mediterranean, and particulars should 
accordingly be obtained if practicable. Information as to the docking and repair 
facilities in the Black Sea is, in particular, desirable. 


British Naval Assistance to Russia 
, 


42. Russian naval forces outside the Baltic would operate under the cover 
provided by the British Main Fleet. Russian shipping would benefit equally with 
other allied shipping from the measures adopted for its security on the high seas. 

It is the intention to exert economic pressure on Germany by complete stoppage 
of her sea-borne trade on the high seas. 

43. Should it be decided to reinforce Russia in the Baltic by naval units, they 
would have to enter the Baltic by the White Sea canal and operate from the base 
at Kronstadt. Owing to the large Russian submarine forces already in the Baltic 
it is considered that it would be unsound further to reinforce them by disposing 
any of the small British submarine force there when they would be better employed 
elsewhere. It might, however, be desirable to reinforce Russia with a limited 
number of destroyers, if these could be spared, for operations against German 
submarines and light forces. Similarly in Northern waters it may prove desirable 
to reinforce Russian patrol craft. 

44. It may, therefore, be necessary to make use of Russian bases in the Baltic 
and Northern areas as well as in the Black Sea and to this end it is important that 
we should have some details of the facilities that they can afford, and their defences. 
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Land and Air Aspects 


45. The strategical situation on land and in the air has to be considered on the 
following alternative hypotheses: 


(a) If Germany attacked in the East and held in the West. 
(b) If Germany attacked in the West and held in the East. 


It is conceivable that Germany might attempt to stage an offensive on both 
fronts, but we consider this unlikely at present, even without the threat of Russia’s 
intervention, as her military forces would scarcely be sufficient. 

The German bomber force is likely to be directed in close support of her land 
forces according to the front against which her main offensive is launched. Should 
the attack be made in the west, however, it is quite possible that the German air 
striking force might be directed almost wholly against Great Britain. We deal in 
more detail with these questions in the paragraphs which follow. 


Comparison of Land Forces 
France 
46. France can mobilise 86 divisions in the first months of the war. In addition 
she would have relatively strong forces in North Africa. 
United Kingdom 
47. Britain has hitherto made her maximum rearmament effort at sea and in 
the air, and it is only recently that she has decided to build up a formidable land 
force. Present proposals aim at equipping 16 divisions ready for service in the early 
stages of a war, and ultimately a further 16 divisions. The programme is not yet 
complete, but steps are being taken to carry it out as soon as possible. These 
divisions will be used where their employment will most help the Allied cause. 
Poland 
48. Great circumspection should be used in communicating to the Russians any 
information in respect of Poland and Polish forces, as it is likely that the fact that 
any secret communication has been made will come to the ears of the Poles, who 
have taken us into their confidence, 
The Russians should be encouraged to seek any information they require direct 
from the Poles. 
49. The following are the troops which the Poles state they intend to mobilise 
in the early stages of a war:— 
30 active 
10 reserve 
11 cavalry and 1 motorised brigades. 
59 independent infantry battalions. 
20 companies of light tanks. 
g companies of heavy tanks. 
38 independent groups (12 gun) medium artillery. 
4 groups heavy artillery. 
75 batteries and 30 independent sections A.A. guns. 


J infantry divisions complete with administrative services by Z+-4. 


In addition Poland has 600,000 trained reservists who will be used to reinforce 
existing units as required. She is not in a position to raise fresh units owing to lack 
of material. 

The Polish Army is fairly well equipped with modern weapons, but the artillery 
is relatively weak and the anti-aircraft defence inadequate (of the 75 A.A. batteries, 
33 are equipped with the obsolete 75 mm. anti-aircraft gun). 
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The bulk of the transport is on a horsed basis and therefore vulnerable to air or 
gas attack. 


Weakness of Polish Military Resources 

50. ‘The weakness of the Polish Army is the shortage of equipment. They do 
not mobilize more than 40 divisions, because that is all for which they have a three 
months’ reserve of material. No fresh divisions will be formed unless they can be 
provided with full mobilization equipment and three months’ reserve put aside 
for them. 

Moreover, Poland’s war factories can only cover a proportion of the expected 
wastage in war, and that only if production is not reduced by enemy action or 
shortage of raw materials and skilled labour. 

The position would be much eased if Russian sources of supply were thrown 
open. 


Roumania 

51. On mobilisation Roumania would have 3 cavalry and 22 infantry divisions, 
and 3 mixed mountain brigades. During the first 2 months of war, she might raise 
some second-line divisions. In addition, there is a frontier guard of some 50,000 
men and a Gendarmerie of 30,500 men for internal security, Roumania has only 
two armament factories which would not meet her requirements, so she would be 
dependent on purchases abroad. Apart from having to rely upon varying types 
of armaments, the Roumanian Army is reputed not to have a high fighting value. 
Its value is certainly not as high as that of the Bulgarian Army. We understand, 
however, that it is improving. Russian views in regard to the composition, strength, 
equipment, training, efficiency and capacity for expansion of the Roumanian Army 
would be of interest. 


Russia 


52. We believe that Russia could dispose of the following forces on her western 
frontier:— 


In the earliest stages— Rising later to— 
20 Cavalry divisions. 20 Cavalry divisions. 
42 Infantry divisions. 100-110 Infantry divisions. 
3 Mechanised corps.? 4 Mechanised corps. 


17 Mechanised and tank brigades. 


The figures given for the earliest stages exclude troops normally stationed in 
Central Russia. Whether the figures given under the heading ‘Rising later to’ 
could really be reached depends, we think, on the capacity of Russian railways to 
maintain her armies rather than on the actual availability of formations. Railways 
in Western Russia are already working near their maximum capacity, Further 
details are contained in Annex II. 


Germany 
53. We estimate that Germany can put in the field at the outset of war some 
120 to 150 divisions. Of these, two-thirds would be fully armed and equipped in 
the mest modern way. Germany seized Czecho-Slovakian armaments estimated 
to be sufficient for 40 divisions, but a proportion of these have already been dis- 
2 Note in original: A mechanised corps is roughly equivalent to what we understand by 
a light armoured division. 
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posed of and it is unlikely that the number of divisions which could be completely 
armed from Czecho-Slovakian equipment is anything like so many as 40. No 
troops would be required for internal security in Germany itself at the outset as 
these duties would be undertaken by S.S. formations. For internal security in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, it might be necessary to use 10 divisions. 
Hungary 

54. The Poles consider that Hungary will neither join the Germans nor acquiesce 
in the use by German armies of her territory. We do not agree with this view and 
consider that Hungary will throw in her lot with the Axis Powers in the early stages 
if Roumania is a belligerent. If this is so, Hungary could put in the field initially 
some 14 to 21 divisions. The efficiency of the Hungarian army is low, and it is not 
yet adequately equipped with modern weapons. The Russian views would be 
welcome, 


Possible distribution of German land forces 


55. The following are estimates of the distribution of the German land forces 
in the hypothetical cases set out:— 


(a) Offensive against Roumania, defensive elsewhere 
In Roumania: 20-25 divisions. 
Polish front: 30 divisions. 
Western front: 45 divisions. 
Central reserve: 25-30 divisions. 


(b) Offensive against Poland, defensive elsewhere 


Against Poland: 60 divisions. 
Roumanian front: 10-15 divisions. 
Western front: 40 divisions. 
Central reserve: 10-15 divisions. 


We should, however, emphasise that an accurate forecast of the distribution of Germany’s 
land forces is not possible. Moreover, a mere numerical comparison of strengths by divisions, 
apart from other factors, may be misleading and lead to dangerous conclusions. 


Comparison of Air Forces 


56. A general comparison of the air forces of possible belligerents is shown at 
Annex III. The Delegation should use great discretion in regard to communicat- 
ing detailed information of British and French air forces to the Russians. 

57. They may, however, be told that our mobilisable strength shows a steady 
and progressive increase, not only in numbers, but also in reserves both of aircraft 
and trained personnel and in striking power owing to re-equipment with modern 
types. We prefer not to commit ourselves to definite estimates by dates, since there 
are so many imponderable factors. The present approved plan to be achieved by 
1941 is for about 2,500 first-line Metropolitan aircraft of all classes with full scale 
of reserves. 

58. Our aircraft production has reached an average of over 600 a month and is 
steadily increasing. Only about 50 per cent. of this figure is taken up by bombers 
and fighters, and this has to provide reserves, re-equipment, normal wastage and 
service type training in addition to increases in first line strength both at home and 
overseas. 
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The Position if Germany Attacked in the East and ‘Held’ in the West 


59. We have estimated (paragraph 55) that Germany might concentrate some 
70-75 divisions against Poland and Roumania retaining 50-55 for employment 
elsewhere. Germany has built up an extremely large and powerful bomber force 
which she no doubt hopes to use as a means of enforcing her will in war. If her 
main attack were directed against Poland or Roumania in the first instance, she 
might well concentrate the majority of her bombers against the Polish lines of 
communication, &c., in order to facilitate the advance of her land forces. She 
would have an overwhelming superiority in the air and Poland could do little or 
nothing against the bomber strength which Germany could dispose unless she 
were assisted to a great extent by Russian fighters, German fighters, on the other 
hand, would to a large extent be contained on Western front by the threat of the 
French and British bombers. 


Polish-Roumanian co-operation 


60. The Poles have not co-ordinated with the Roumanians the defence of their 
two countries against German attack, since the Polish-Roumanian alliance has 
in the past been directed only towards the contingency of a Russian attack. They 
argue that Hungary would not allow German troops to pass through her terri- 
tory and that any German attack on Roumania would be open to a Polish counter- 
attack from the north-west and that therefore Germany would not attack 
Roumania before she had dealt with Poland. We do not agree with this view. A 
German attack on Roumania through Hungary seems quite probable, and it 
would be protected on the northern flank by the Carpathians. Consequently, any 
Polish counter-attack would meet with considerable difficulties. In any case we 
are pressing the Poles to take steps to co-ordinate their defence with that of 
Roumania, 


Polish-Russian relations 


61. (a) Itis clear that, owing to communication difficulties, direct assistance to 
Poland by British or French forces is almost impossible. Still, wherever 
French and British land and air forces are employed they will give indirect 
help to Poland by containing enemy forces. Similar considerations apply in 
the case of Roumania. 

(b) The Poles do not want to enter into direct relations with Russia in peace 
time with a view to co-operation in war, pleading that this would be a 
provocation to Germany. This we regard as an excuse, the real reason being 
that they fear that it will lead to the use of Russian troops in Poland, and 
that once there it would be impossible to get rid of them and might lead to 
the ‘communising’ of the Polish peasantry. On the other side we believe 
that Russia is not enthusiastic about having Russian troops in Poland, fear- 
ing that they would come under bourgeois influences. At any rate, it is 
certain that, while the Poles may be prepared to accept Russian air forces 
and Russian materials, they do not want Russian soldiers on Polish soil. 
The position is one that will have to be handled with considerable tact. 


The Eastern European Front 


62. For the information of the British Delegation our view of the situation in 
Eastern Europe is briefly as follows. 
63. With the exception of certain areas unsuitable for movement of large bodies 
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of troops, the Polish Northern and Western Frontiers are unprotected by natural 
obstacles, and, in so far as we know, her fortifications are negligible. Poland has 
about 700 miles of open frontier and a further 500-600 miles of easily defended 
frontier. The River Vistula is a considerable obstacle. 

64. Roumania has some field defences only along her frontier with Hungary. 
Recent reports indicate that efforts have been made to provide some depth to these 
defences. 

65. Poland would not be able to oppose Germany in equal strength unless her 
mobilisation was considerably advanced. Moreover, the German divisions have 
the advantage in respect of armoured fighting vehicles and artillery. The Rou- 
manian forces are unlikely to be able to hold up the German offensive. 

66. In these circumstances Germany might be able to occupy Roumania, Polish 
Silesia, the Poznan Salient, and the Polish Corridor in a comparatively short 
time in spite of the resistance of the Polish forces. Any further penetration into 
Poland would, however, involve the conquest of more difficult country. The 
growing strength of the Polish forces and the lengthening of the German com- 
munications should then have the effect of considerably slowing up the German 
advance. 

67. Nevertheless, in view of their limited resources of war material it is prob- 
lematical whether the Poles and Roumanians will be able to halt the German 
advance and thus present a solid Eastern front unless they are assisted to a con- 
siderable extent by Russia. 

68, We assume that the action of the relatively small Polish air force will be 
mainly confined to co-operation with their army, although there are certain 
particularly important objectives at Berlin, Stettin and other places in Eastern 
Germany which are within range of Polish bombers. 


The Western European Front 


69. In so far as the Western front is concerned the German defences have been 
greatly expanded since May 1938 and now form the Siegfried Line. Although not 
yet completed, this line forms a formidable barrier, not comparable, however, to 
the Maginot Line. The French Delegation should be asked to supply further 
information if required about the Siegfried Line. 

70. The question of what action could be taken on land in the West is mainly 
a matter for the French, who are making the major contribution. The subject is 
now under examination in Paris, and the Russians may wish to approach the 
French direct on the subject. 

71. French and British bombers could attack objectives in Germany, but this 
would be limited at the outset to strictly military objectives in accordance with the 
policy mentioned in paragraph 26 above. 

If, however, Germany initiated unrestricted air attack the Allies would have 
more freedom of action and would be able to direct their attacks against those 
objectives calculated to bring the heaviest pressure to bear on Germany. The 
decision as to the form of action to be taken would have to be made by the Allied 
Governments at the time. 

72. Whatever the limitations may be in respect of the actual targets which the 
allied bombers are permitted to attack, it is clear that if Russian bombers and 
fighters could assist Poland in the East they would have a direct and valuable effect. 
The establishment and maintenance of air facilities in Poland for Russian aircraft 
would not involve bringing any large number of Russians into Poland, and it might, 
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therefore, not be subject to such great difficulties as the establishment of land forces 
to which we have referred in paragraph 61 above. 

73. In any event the action of British and French forces in the West would con- 
tain considerable German forces on this front. Moreover, as soon as resources be- 
cameavailable, the allied forces would undertake an offensive, probably against Italy. 

74. To sum up, we do not anticipate any rapid or spectacular success, but 
Germany would at once be subjected to economic pressure and to the strain of 
having to fight on two fronts. These facts, combined with the moral effect of being 
at war with Russia, France and Great Britain, must enormously increase the strain 
on Germany’s morale and resources. Having regard to the internal situation in 
Germany and the strain of her re-armament programme, the power of her resis- 
tance would be reduced and we could regard the ultimate issue with confidence, 


Position if Germany attacked in the West and ‘Held’ in the East 


75. The French Delegation should be asked to supply information regarding the 
defences which Germany has on her Eastern frontier and the forces which, having 
regard to those defences, she might have to leave in the East in order to defend 
herself against Polish and Roumanian (and possibly Russian) attacks, if her main 
initial offensive was made in the West. Russian views on this point would also be 
of interest. 

76. For the information of the British Delegation the following represents our 
present views on the situation. Germany has a system of field defence covering her 
East Prussian, Prussian and Silesian frontier. The Northern frontiers of Slovakia 
and Ruthenia have no fortified defences but for most of their length follow the 
crest of the Carpathian Mountains, which form a considerable military obstacle. 
By their treaty with Slovakia, the Germans have the right to establish fortifications 
along the western bank of the Vah river, and these are now being taken in hand, 

77. It is doubtful whether Roumania could do more than deny her economic 
resources, especially fuel supplies, to Germany, and perhaps contain a few German 
or Hungarian divisions of low category. Poland, however, might be able to relieve 
some of the pressure in the West by staging some form of offensive in the East. 

78. Any offensive against East Prussia would, however, be very costly owing to 
the strength of the German fortifications and the difficulty of the country. ‘The 
Polish army is not strong encugh in offensive weapons to hope to penctrate the 
German defended area unless the collapse of Germany were imminent. Their 
most likely course would appear to be a limited offensive in Moravia and German 
Silesia which would have the advantage of gaining depth for their important in- 
dustrial areas in that region. 

79. In view of these considerations Germany might have to leave 31-35 divisions 
to form a defensive front in the East and South. Ifshe also allowed 10 divisions as 
a central reserve she would have some 75-85 divisions available for attack in the 
West up to Z+15. 

80. Polish air action would initially be limited by considerations similar to those 
affecting the French and British air forces referred to in paragraph 71 above if the 
initial attack were made in the East. Moreover, it is clear from our discussions 
with the Polish Staff that most of their bornbers would be required to support their 
land operations irrespective of whether such operations were offensive or defensive. 
Nevertheless, in view of the Polish strength in bombers Germany would almost 
certainly keep a proportion of her fighters, possibly as much as 20 per cent., located 
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in Eastern Germany in order to meet the air threat from Poland. It is, however, 
doubtful if she would need to leave many bombers in the East. 

Germany has always maintained that the reason she built up such a powerful 
air force was because she was afraid of the attack of Russia. If, therefore, the 
Russian air force could concentrate and operate against Germany from the East 
there is good reason to suppose that this would have a very considerable effect in 
reducing the scale of attack which Germany would be able to dispose against 
France and Great Britain. 

81. In addition to a large number of obsolete aircraft allotted in army forma- 
tions and naval Commands specifically for direct co-operation with the land and 
sea forces, we estimate that the Russians have an air force of 1,000 bombers and 
goo fighters west of Lake Baikal. 

Of the bombers 500 are heavy types which are largely obsolete and unlikely to 
be used in an offensive capacity. The other 500 are medium bombers of reasonable 
performance which could very well have some effect on the general situation. 
They could, for instance :— 


(a) From Warsaw reach the general line Berlin-Leipzig- Prague. 

(b) From Roumania reach the general line Vienna-Fiume (and, of course, 
would cover the whole of Hungary). 

(c) From Turkey reach Sofia and the Dodecanese (and, of course, cover 
Bulgaria). 


The French Defences 

82. The whole of the French frontier opposite to Germany is covered by the 
Maginot Line which consists of probably the strongest fixed defences now in 
existence. Moreover, the French could rapidly mobilise some 86 divisions in 
France, In these circumstances a direct attack on France is most unlikely and any 
German offensive would have to be developed either through Switzerland or the 
Low Countries. Since the physical conditions in Switzerland severely limit the lines 
of advance, an attack through the Low Countries seems to be the most likely course 
of action for Germany to adopt. 

83. The progress of any German advance through Holland and Belgium must 
depend upon a variety of circumstances such as the efficacy of demolitions and 
inundations, and how soon French support can reach the Belgian troops. Sooner 
or later, however, this front would be stabilised. 


Air Action in the West 

84. In the air Germany might concentrate her main attack either against Great 
Britain or France, though in either event some attacks will no doubt be directed 
against both countries. In the event of an invasion of France through the Low 
Countries it is possible that the German bomber force for the time being would be 
mainly directed towards assisting in the German land advance and preventing the 
arrival of French troops. In this event the British Air Force will afford every 
possible support to the French, 


The Italian Front 


85. We have not dealt specifically with the effects of Italian hostility in this 
memorandum because it is unlikely to affect the situation on Germany’s Eastern 
or Western front to any large degree. Even if Italy were to attempt an attack on 
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France in the Savoy or through Switzerland, the Franco-British action in the Low 
Countries should not be seriously prejudiced. 

86. Italy is the weaker partner in the Axis and she is likely to be the first objec- 
tive for the Allied counter-offensive, once the land and air position is stabilised in 
the West and as soon as the necessary resources became available, She is also 
extremely vulnerable to economic pressure. Nevertheless, her active participation 
on the side of Germany would force upon the Allies a considerable dispersion of 
force, particularly in the Mediterranean, at the outset of the war. 


Russian assistance on land 


87. Having regard to the Polish aversion to the presence of Russian troops on 
Polish soil, we consider that the most valuable forms of Russian assistance would 
be as follows:— 


(a) A concentration in the North to provide for the defence of the Leningrad 
area, to resist a German drive through the Baltic States, or to assist Poland 
on her northern flank. 

(b) A second concentration south of the Pripet marshes to repel a German move 
through Hungary or Roumania, or to assist Poland in the Polish Ukraine. 

(c) The equipment of an expeditionary force prepared either to assist an Allied 
offensive against the Dodecanese or to reinforce Turkish troops in Thrace 
or Salonika. This is a matter which could be best handled by the French. 

(d) The supply of arms, material and technical aid to the Allied Powers in 
Eastern Europe, particularly to Poland and Turkey. 


In relation to the above it may be pointed out that the first essential is to enable 
the Allied Powers in Eastern Europe to maintain a long, solid and durable front. 
The mere concentration of Russian troops would be of great moral support to 
Poland and Roumania and would reduce the number of troops which Germany 
would dare to employ in an offensive in the West. 

It is most desirable too, that Bulgaria should be immobilised from the outset. 


Russian assistance in the air 


88. We have already drawn attention to the importance which we attach to 
Poland and Roumania receiving as much assistance in the air from Russia as 
possible. 

Poland lacks modern fighters and A.A. defences. Her weakness in this respect 
may be a most important factor in regard to her ability to withstand German 
attack. On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. in the recent Moscow discussions has 
evinced concern regarding measures to prevent German penetration into the 
Baltic States. It therefore seems in the interest of both countries, the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland, that the Russian Air Forces should co-operate in air defence on the Polish- 
German front. If this front can be maintained it will keep the German bomber 
force at arm’s length from Russia and will, incidentally, give the Poles and 
Russians a shorter line to defend than the Russians would have to defend alone, 
should Germany penetrate into the Baltic States and Poland. 

Soviet fighters and ground anti-aircraft defences are thus a vital necessity on 
the Polish-German front, and their establishment there is in the interests of both 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. 

89. It may not be possible for Russia to co-operate in the bomber offensive 
against Germany as fully as we should wish owing to the fact that her bomber 
forces are not normally organised on a mobile basis. Nevertheless we attach very 
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great importance indeed to containing as much of the German Air Force on the 
eastern front as we possibly can, and the only way in which we can be certain of 
doing this is by strengthening the allied power of taking offensive air action on that 
front. The Delegation should, therefore, encourage Russia to devise and improvise 
whatever means they consider possible in order to allow their bombers to play a 
part in the attack on Germany from the east. 

go. The extent that Russia can support Poland and Roumania in the initial 
stages and the threat which she may be able to develop against Germany’s Eastern 
frontier on land and in the air will of course appreciably add to the strain upon 
Germany and hasten a conclusion. We are therefore anxious to learn in what ways 
Russia considers herself able to strengthen the Eastern barrier against aggression 
during the period when Poland or Roumania are bearing the full force of the 
initial attacks and before Russia can deploy her main forces against Germany. 
Also the military policy she contemplates subsequently if German and Russian 
forces came in contact through the collapse of the Polish and Roumanian fronts. 


Military value of the Russian Forces 


gt. It is important that the Delegation should have a clear idea of the value to 
be attached to Russian military forces. We have therefore dealt with them in some 
detail in Annex II. 

It is also important that we should know what forces the Russians estimate they 
can put in the field and maintain— 

(a) Navy. 

(6) Army. 

(c) Air Force. 


Part III.—SUMMARY OF POINTS WHICH MAY ARISE IN DISCUSSION 


92. Whilst the essential object of the Delegation is to produce a Military Con- 
vention on the broadest lines, conversations may lead to the exchange of informa- 
tion on military subjects affecting war plans. 

The following questions, which summarise the main points on which informa- 
tion is desired from the Russian Staff, may assist the Delegation in arranging an 
agenda for the talks. Discussions which arise from these questions are subject to 
the over-riding limitations imposed by the foregoing instructions. 


Alignment of Neighbouring States 
93. In the event of war against Germany and Italy what assumptions have the 
Russians made as to the attitude, alignment and strength of their neighbouring 
States? 
Russian Conception of Enemy Strategy 


94. What is the Russian Staff’s conception of German and Italian strategy at 
the opening and subsequent stages of the war? 


Russian War Policy 


95. What is the main Russian policy for the conduct of the war in the light of 
this conception, and what are the views of the Soviet Staff on problems of naval, 
military and air collaboration between the Allies in a war against Germany and 
Italy, Bulgaria being alternatively neutral or hostile? 
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Strategy of the Double Front 


96. Are the Russians agreed as to the full value of building up a long, solid and 
durable front on Germany’s Eastern frontiers and what would be their general 
policy to give effect to this conception? 

97. If Germany attacks in the West, what offensive action can Russia undertake 
to relieve the pressure? What steps could she take to strengthen a Polish offensive? 

98. If Germany attacks in the East, what defensive action does Russia propose 
in (a) Poland, (b) Roumania? To what extent, and on what lines, is Soviet Russia 
prepared to use her own Army or Air Force beyond the Soviet-Polish and Soviet- 
Roumanian frontiers? 


Possibility of Strengthening the Eastern Barrier against Aggression 


gg. It is important to point out to the Russian Staff that the defence of their 
frontier is simplified if Poland’s resistance can be strengthened. On this point the 
following questions arise. 

100. By what routes would the U.S.S.R. expect to be able to carry on seaborne 
trade in war, bearing in mind limitations of internal transport, port facilities and 
the probable shortage of shipping? 

101. What armaments, raw materials and semi-manufactures would the 
U.S.S.R. be ready to supply to Poland, now, before the outbreak of war and in the 
event of war? 

102. How would the U.S.S.R. supply Poland in war, recalling the difficulties 
of transportation between the two countries? (For the information of the Dele- 
gation only. According to an expert enquiry, only four lines cross the Polish 
frontier; the gauge changes, and it is believed that about 24 trains of standard size 
can be handled daily (24 hours). Road transport can do little. Roads are bad and 
the terrain is rarely passable for lorries. The Soviet figure of lorries available is 
entirely misleading, since the majority are usually out of action, It has been sug- 
gested that use be made of obsolete heavy aircraft.) 

103. To what extent could Soviet goods be shipped to Poland by sea, taking into 
account the availability of shipping in the Baltic, and the extent to which the Soviet 
Navy could protect or convoy such shipping? 

104. To what extent could the routes to Poland from the U.S.S.R., across the 
Baltic, and by rail through Roumania, be utilised? 

105. Te what extent could Russian bombers operate in the attack upon Ger- 
many from the east? Could they operate direct from Russia, or would they require 
to be based in Poland or Roumania? 

106. Could Russia assist Poland by making a percentage of her fighters available 
to operate from aerodromes in Poland? What strength of fighters could Russia 
make available for this purpose? 

107. What arrangements can Russia make to ensure the organisation of quick 
and reliable lines of communication between Murmansk, Archangel and Black Sea 
ports and the Polish frontier and Russian industry? 


Action in the Black Sea Area 
108. What action can Soviet Russia take :— 


(a) In general support of Roumania. 
(b) To prevent Roumanian oil falling into Germany's hands? 
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What base facilities could she place at our disposal in this area, and what is their 
state of defence? 

109. To what extent could the U.S.S.R. supply Turkey and Roumania with 
armaments and other goods necessary to the maintenance of natiorial life, now and 
in war? Assuming the route of supply to be across the Black Sea, from the Soviet 
industrial areas of the Eastern Ukraine and Volga, consideration must be given 
to the availability of shipping. The Delegation may bear in mind that a shortage 
of shipping is expected in this area. 

110, What supplies of refined petroleum products could the U.S.S.R. supply 
in war? Would sufficient tanker vessels be available for transhipment? 


Action in the Baltic and North 


111. What naval policy would Russia propose to pursue in the Baltic and White 
Sea? In what ways could she operate against German trade or the transport of 
German troops by sea in these areas? 

112, What naval base facilities could Russia offer us in the Baltic and the 
Murmansk Coast? To what extent is the White Sea Canal and other inland water- 
ways navigable to warships? (Full details are required, if possible.) What is the 
state of the defences of the ports in this area? 


Co-operation 
113. What proposals have the Russian Staff to offer with a view to close mutual 
co-operation between the Allied Staffs in war? 
Are they agreeable to an exchange of missions? 


Economic 
114. What is the specification of Soviet aviation fuels? 


Comparison of Forces 
115. Opportunity might be taken to check the accuracy of our estimate of the 


Soviet forces and to ascertain the rate of her mobilisation and concentration in 
Eastern Europe (Annex IT). 


Signals Co-ordination 


116, Discussions with the Soviet Defence Staff might include the question of 
Signals co-ordination, the allotment of frequencies to the various allies, D/F 
arrangements in Poland and European Russia, and also the question of com- 
munication between U.S.S.R., France and the United Kingdom in war. 


Meteorology 


117. Exchange of meteorological information between the U.S.S.R. and our- 
selves in war will be more advantageous to the U.S.S.R. than ourselves because 
the general movement of weather is from West to East and is therefore likely to 
be raised by the Soviet Delegation. The organisation of an inter-allied meteoro- 
logical system will, however, be a matter of direct importance to ourselves if our 
bombers use advanced bases in Poland. 
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Annex I 
Course of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet Negotiations in Moscow 


Foreign Office, July 27, 1939 

His Majesty’s Government first approached the Soviet Government on the 17th 
March to communicate to them alarming information from the Roumanian 
Minister suggesting the imminence of German aggression against Roumania and 
to ask whether they were prepared to assist Roumania. The Soviet Government 
replied by proposing a six-Power Conference at Bucharest, but His Majesty’s 
Government considered this premature. His Majesty’s Government then proposed 
a Four-Power declaration to be signed by the British, French, Polish and Soviet 
Governments. The Soviet Government agreed to this, but the proposal fell through 
owing to Polish opposition, and His Majesty’s Government instead gave a uni- 
lateral pledge to Poland on the 31st March which was on the 6th April completed 
by a Polish undertaking to assist the United Kingdom. The Soviet Government 
were kept informed of our arrangements with Poland, and were requested to regard 
them benevolently in view of the passage in M. Stalin’s speech of the 1oth March 
declaring Soviet policy to be in favour of granting assistance against aggression to 
those countries which were ready to fight for their independence. The Soviet 
Government were also kept informed of our reactions to the Italian action against 
Albania, which led to our pledges to Roumania and Greece, and to our subsequent 
arrangements for mutual assistance with Turkey. 

2. The Soviet Government did not welcome any of these arrangements very 
enthusiastically, and showed some disappointment that their own suggestion for 
a Conference at Bucharest and the proposed Four-Power declaration had been 
turned down. Nevertheless, the Soviet Ambassador intimated on the 11th April 
that his Government would be ready to give sympathetic consideration to any 
concrete proposals, and on the 14th April M. Maisky stated on instructions that 
his Government were prepared to take part in giving assistance to Roumania, but 
wanted detailed information as to our practical proposals for assuring such assist- 
ance. This communication coincided with a British proposal to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that, in order to complete the Franco-British guarantee arrangements in 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Government should issue a unilateral declaration 
undertaking to assist any neighbouring States who resisted aggression. Mean- 
while, the French Government had also suggested in Moscow the conclusion of 
a Franco-Soviet Pact of mutual assistance. 

3. M. Maisky was at this stage summoned home to Moscow for consultation 
with his Government, and on the 18th April the Soviet Government put forward 
a concrete proposal for an Anglo-Franco-Soviet agreement for mutual assistance, 
including military assistance, against aggression. The three parties were also to 
assist all the Eastern European States bordering on the U.S.S.R. against aggres- 
sion, and to conclude a military pact as soon as possible. 

4. Whilst His Majesty’s Government were considering their reply, M. Litvinov 
resigned his post as Commissar for Foreign Affairs on the 5th May. The British 
and French Ambassadors saw his successor, M. Molotov, on the 8th May, and after 
receiving an assurance that Soviet policy had not changed, they pointed out the 
difficulties of guaranteeing assistance to States such as Poland and Roumania, 
which were chary of invoking Soviet support, and reverted to our original proposal 
for a unilateral Soviet declaration which would, however, only commit the Soviet 
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Government to assistance after Great Britain and France had already been in- 
volved in virtue of their existing obligations. 

5. On the 14th May M. Molotov turned down this proposal on the ground 
(1) that it did not involve true reciprocity, (2) that it left the North-West frontier 
of the Soviet Union uncovered, and (3) that it did not provide the Soviet Govern- 
ment with any guarantee against direct aggression, He insisted upon a concrete 
Tripartite Pact and military conversations, 

6. It was hoped to bridge the gap during the session of the League Council at 
Geneva, but neither M. Molotov nor M. Potemkin attended this meeting, and 
on the 27th May the two Ambassadors in Moscow were instructed to put forward 
a revised text for a tripartite agreement. This text differentiated between the 
States such as Poland, Roumania and Belgium which had accepted guarantees, 
and those such as the Baltic States, which it was known objected to being guaran- 
teed. It also provided for action in conformity with the principles of the 
Covenant. 

7. The Soviet objections to these British proposals were stated in M. Molotov’s 
speech to the Supreme Council on the 1st June. He referred once again to the 
absence of reciprocity and to the absence of a guarantee in the case of aggression 
against the North-West border States, and objected to the dependence of the pro- 
posed arrangements upon the Covenant of the League. In conversation with the 
two Ambassadors M. Molotov raised the question of indirect aggression, and said 
he was anxious to guard against a repetition of the Czech precedent. A definite 
military agreement was also required. 

8. On the 2nd June M. Molotov communicated a revised text of the proposed 
agreement to the two Ambassadors insisting upon (1) the naming of eight States, 
including the Baltic States, as those which the contracting parties have agreed to 
defend against aggression, (2) the simultaneous entry into force of military and 
political arrangements. 

g. To get over this deadlock it was proposed to summon Sir W. Seeds home for 
consultation, but he was kept in Moscow by an attack of influenza and, instead, 
Mr. Strang was sent to Moscow on the 14th June with more detailed proposals. 
His Majesty’s Government maintained their opposition to naming the Baltic 
States in the Treaty in view of the reluctance of these States to be associated with 
it, and suggested that it might be possible to cover their case in supplementary 
arrangements. In that event Switzerland and the Netherlands would also have to 
be brought in. They were also opposed to the simultaneous entry into force of the 
military and political agreements. 

10, Little progress was made at the meetings with M. Molotov on the 16th and 
22nd June, the Soviet Government insisting in particular upon naming the various 
States concerned and refusing to divide them into two categories. On the 29th 
June a prominent member of the Politburo, Xdanov [sic], published an article in 
‘Pravda’ casting doubt upon the sincerity of His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government. 

11. On the 29th June fresh instructions were sent to Moscow on the lines that 
the list of States, including the Baltic States, might be contained in an unpublished 
annex. In this case we insisted, however, upon the inclusion of the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. At a further interview on the 1st July M. Molotov agreed to the 
unpublished protocol, but refused to include the Netherlands and Switzerland, 
on the grounds that these countries were a later addition and that the Soviet Union 
had no diplomatic relations with either of them. He also demanded a very liberal 
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interpretation of ‘indirect aggression’. He also maintained his insistence upon the 
simultaneous entry into force of the military and political agreements. 

12. On the 6th July the two Ambassadors were authorised to agree to the 
omission of the Netherlands and Switzerland, but to refuse to agree to the simul- | 
taneous entry into force of the military and political agreements or to the very 
wide definition of indirect aggression suggested by M. Molotov, which might have | 
been used to justify Soviet interference in the internal affairs of the Baltic States, 
In further conversations on the 8th and 10th July some progress was achieved in 
so far as it was proposed that the Netherlands and Switzerland might be covered 
by an additional formula for consultation between the three parties in the case of | 
aggression against States not named in the unpublished annex to the treaty. 


M. Molotov remained, however, adamant as regards his definition of indirect | 
aggression and the question of military conversations. | 


13. On the 12th July an attempt was made to meet M. Molotov by agreeing to 
the inclusion of the formula regarding indirect aggression in the actual text of the 
treaty instead of in the unpublished protocol. On the 18th July the two Ambas- 
sadors were authorised to meet the Soviet Government as regards the simultaneous 
entry into force of the military and political agreements. 

14. These instructions were carried out on the 22nd July, M. Molotov expressed 
his satisfaction, but insisted that, to save time and to deter the aggressors, military 
conversations should start at once without waiting for full agreement on the out- 
standing points of the political agreement. He intimated that, in the event, there 
should not be any excessive difficulties in finding a suitable formula in Article I 
to deal with the question of indirect aggression. 

15. Instructions were accordingly sent to Moscow on the 25th July agreeing to 
the immediate initiation of military conversations at Moscow, but pointing out 
that His Majesty’s Government continued to attach capital importance to finding 
a satisfactory formula for Article I which would not unduly alarm the Baltic States, 

16. The Soviet Government are now being consulted regarding the text of a 
statement which it is proposed to make in Parliament early next week to the effect 
that a sufficient measure of agreement has been reached regarding the proposed 
political arrangements to enable practical measures to be examined and that 
British and French Staff representatives are being sent to Moscow to initiate 
technical conversations with the Soviet General Staff. 

17. In the course of the negotiations His Majesty’s Government have given way 
to the Soviet Government as regards— 

(1) covering the case of the Baltic States. 

(2) not specifically covering the Netherlands or Switzerland. 

(3) providing under a suitable formula for the case of indirect aggression. 

(4) binding the signatories not to conclude a separate armistice or peace. 

(5) including the definition of indirect aggression within the agreement itself, 


The Soviet Government on their part have made no concessions of substance. 


Annex IT 
Estimate of the Military Value of Russian Forces 
THERE are three general remarks, which are applicable to all three of the Russian 


Services. 
Firstly, there is little doubt that the Russian Services have suffered as the re- 
sult of the recent purge. The institution of political control into the Services has 
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resulted in effect in dual control. The inherent desire of the Russian to shirk 
responsibility is given full scope under this system and has resulted in discipline, 
which was formerly good, being now of an indifferent standard. Furthermore, it 
has directly resulted in the disappearance of the few experienced Commanders in 
the U.S.S.R. 

2. Secondly, the numerical total of the armed forces of Russia is, to some extent, 
misleading. On paper, these figures appear formidable, but the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of maintaining these large forces in the field, owing to 
inadequate reserves and inferior communications, must not be overlooked. We 
elaborate this point later in our Report. 

3. Thirdly, although this is perhaps not strictly within our terms of reference, 
we wish to draw attention to the fact that the various countries in which we 
visualise in this Report that Russian forces might be used may be themselves most 
unwilling to admit of the entry of Russians into their territory, though this may 
not apply with the same force to air forces, which can be more easily segregated. 
In this connection we understand, but without confirmation, that the Russians 
themselves are disinclined to allow their own forces to operate from a country 
where they may become liable to bourgeois influence. This deep-seated hostility 
to Communism and vice versa may well nullify the value of many of the military 
advantages we put forward in support of Russian co-operation. 

4. We turn now to examine the problem from the point of view of each of the 
three Services in turn. 


The Russian Navy 


5. An estimate of the strength and disposition of the Russian naval forces in 
northern waters, the Baltic and the Black Sea is as follows:— 


Baltic Fleet (based on Kronstadt)— 


2 battleships i f . Modernised $ è . 12-in, guns. 
1 cruiser , r $ . Modern . . ; +  7*I-in. guns, 
+ (1 at about 1 month’s notice.) 

3 light cruisers . $ . Modern. Ş a . 5¢I-in, guns, 

14 large destroyers. 5 . Modern. : si . 6—5:1-in, and 
8—4-in. guns, 

13 small destroyers . . Modern . , . . in. guns, 
53 submarines ; > . Modern (of which about 20 


are of 180 tons). 
1 cruiser minelayer. 


Northern Fleet (based on Murmansk)— 


4 large destroyers. : . Modern . à S + in. guns, 
17 small destroyers $ . Modern. 5 2 + in. guns, 
19 submarines $ n . Modern. ÿ 


Black Sea Fleet (based on Sevastopol) — 


1 battleship. ` . . Probably not modernised . 12-in. guns. 
2 cruisers . . 1 . 1 modern: 1 wartime construc- 7:1-in. guns, 
tion. 
1 cruiser . g 3 . Wartime construction . + 5'I-in. guns. 
4 light cruisers . s + Modern. x ‘ + S5'i-in. guns, 
14 large destroyers. x . 9modern . f i . 5—5'l-in. guns. 


5old . : : á + g—4-in. guns. 
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Black Sea Fleet (cont.) 


8 small destroyers : . Modern. č 4 . 4-in. guns. 
48 submarines. 
1 aircraft tender . > . 22 floatplanes. 


6. The Russian individual ship efficiency is reported to be reasonably good, but 
organisation and staff work are very poor. It is probable that fleet and squadron 
efficiency is backward particularly in destroyer work. The submarine arm is 
reported to be considerably more efficient than other branches, but (it is empha- 
sised that) owing to the ‘purge’ which removed practically all the experienced 
officers of the Fleet, and to the notorious mechanical inefficiency of the Russians, 
the general standard is considerably below that of a first-class naval Power. 

Young and inexperienced officers have had to assume command of ships and 
squadrons, their average age being 40 in the case of Flag Officers and 30-35 in the 
case of commanding officers of ships. 

‘The whole Navy is maintained on a full commission basis, much sea-time is put 
in, and the strain on the entire organisation is very great. Dockyards often fail to 
carry out their refitting programmes, and this fact, allied to the general chaos in 
the heavy industries, is expected to result in a much smaller proportion of ships 
being available for active service on mobilisation than would be so in the case of 
a first-class Power. 

This should be taken into consideration when estimating numbers available for 
service in any area, particularly in the case of submarines. 

7. Kronstadt, in Leningrad Bay, which is believed to be well defended against 
the maximum scale of attack, is the only Russian naval base in the Baltic. Lenin- 
grad Bay is closed to navigation by ice from December to May; but the navigation 
season can be extended by about a month by the use of icebreakers. 

It is believed that the Baltic-White Sea Canal is now passable during the ice- 
free season by submarines and large destroyers, and that efforts are being made to 
develop a canal system between the Baltic and Black Seas for strategical pur- 
poses, but that the latter project is unlikely to be completed until the end of 1940. 
Reliable information on this head is desired, 

In the northern (White Sea) area Murmansk and Polyarno are the most 
important ports. They are situated in the Kola inlet which is ice-free and is 
believed to be defended against cruiser attack. Murmansk is at present only 
capable of accommodating destroyers, but it is believed that efforts are being made 
to develop it further, The White Sea is closed by ice from early November until 
mid-May, 

Particulars of U.S.S.R. bases in the Black Sea are as follows:— 


Sevastopol 
8. Good anchorage. Has two naval yards, three slips 500 feet long and several 
smaller slips. 
Defences :— 
18—12-inch, 
12—8-inch. 
16—5-inch. 
50—3-inch A.A. 
Minefield and boom defences across entrance to harbour. 
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Batum 


9. Importance as oil port. One 8-inch and one 10-inch pipe from Baku. Berths 
amounting to 6,000 feet alongside in depths varying from 23-32 feet. 
Defences :— 
2—10-inch. 
8—6-inch. 
4—4-inch A.A, 
8—3-inch A.A, 
Mariupol 
10. Has a floating dock, lifting capacity 2,000 tons. Depth of anchorage 23 feet. 
Defences unknown. 


Novorossisk 


11. Depth varying from 20-34 feet. Has two 40-ton floating cranes. 
Defences :— 
4—8-inch. 
2—5-inch. 
14—3-inch A.A. 
Nikolaev 


12. On River Bug, 47 miles from Black Sea. Has 19 berths alongside in 27 feet 
water. Available depth 28 feet. A floating dock, lifting capacity 30,000 tons. Dry 
dock 450 feet long. Five slips 650 feet long. Oil fuel storage with pumps 50-60 
tons per hour capacity. 

Is being developed as a naval port. Defences are at Ochakov, which commands 
the entrance to the river:— 

4—12-inch, 
4—8-inch. 
4—6-inch. 
16—4:7-inch and 5-inch. 
8—4-inch A.A. 
8—3-inch A.A. 
Odessa 


13. Berths in 22 feet or more. Has a floating dock; lifting capacity, 4,800 tons. 
Defences :— 
8—8-inch. 
14—6-inch. 
18—3-inch A.A. 

There have been unconfirmed reports that it is U.S.S.R. policy to transfer the 
main naval base in the Black Sea to Mariupol from Nikolaev, to avoid the air 
menace. 

Other ports of a minor character are— 

Kerch. 
Kherson. 


The Russian Army 
Western Front 


14. Our estimate of what Russia can mobilise has already been set out in Part II, 
paragraph 52. 
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15. The equipment of this army is more noteworthy for its quantity rather than 
for its quality. It is still largely on a horsed basis. The Russian tanks, of which 
we estimate there are some 9,000 in all, however, are of a high quality, though 
lightly armoured for any attack against modern highly-organised anti-tank defence. 

16, The fire power of Russian artillery is low, only 36 equipments being allotted 
to each divisional artillery, but it is understood that an increase is taking place. 
Many of the weapons, too, are of an old patiern or have recently been converted, 
Very few, with the exception of their anti-aircraft guns, are of modern design. 

17. The Russian army in particular has suffered from the purge in 1937 and 
from the political control of the Commissar system. Its value, especially for offen- 
sive operations, has thus been much reduced, 

18. We have mentioned the fact that Russian communications are in a deplor- 
able condition. Rolling-stock and engines on those railways are poor, and we 
understand that from 30 to 60 per cent. are usually undergoing repair at the same 
time. 

19. There is, moreover, a break of gauge at the Polish frontier and a complete 
absence of any form of organisation to meet the reception and maintenance of any 
Russian forces operating on or beyond the Russian western frontier. 

20. In the same way the roads on the western frontier are inadequate and in- 
different and the absence of sufficient mechanical transport rules out the possibility 
of any considerable Russian military forces being efficiently maintained by road. 

21. We conclude, therefore, that any substantial and rapid Russian military 
support to Poland is out of the question. 

22. The possibilities of support to Roumania are not much more promising, 
since no appreciable Russian forces could be maintained in that country by land, 
Nor could they be maintained by sea route owing to the fact that the Russian 
Mercantile Marine is inadequate. Moreover, even if substantial forces could be 
shipped to Roumania, their further maintenance would be dependent upon 
Roumanian railways, which are indifferent. The further the force advanced from 
the coast, the greater would be its difficulties. 

23. The Russian Army could, and in view of the anxiety of the Soviets for the 
security of Leningrad probably would, resist any attempt by Germany to overrun 
the Baltic States. 

24. Even if the war went so badly for the Allies as to result in Poland and 
Roumania being overrun, the Russians would still contain very substantial German 
forces on the Eastern front. 

25. The feasibility of Russian support to Turkey would, in our opinion, be 
limited in the same way by the extent to which the effort could be maintained by 
the Russian Mercantile Marine. 


Far East 
26, We estimate that Russia could mobilise in the Far East approximately— 
5, Cavalry divisions. 
32 Infantry divisions. 

27. This force is reported to be in possession of reserves for the first six months 
of a war, with the exception of petroleum supplies of which they are short and which 
are dependent upon seaborne trade by Vladivostock. 

28. This force would at least exercise a containing influence on Japan in Man- 
chukuo and China, particularly in support of the Chinese 8th Route Army. 
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The Russian Air Force 

29. The strength of the Russian Air Force is set out in the table attached as 
Annex IIT. 

30. The fighters are of reasonable performance, but their radius of action is 
more limited than the bombers and should they be used as escorts to the bombers 
the radius of the latter would correspondingly be reduced. Russian fighters might 
also form a valuable supplement to the air defence of Poland. 

31. Owing to the poor communications the maintenance of a substantial pro- 
portion of the more efficient Russian bombers either in Poland or Roumania 
would be difficult, though it could possibly be arranged by using obsolete heavy 
bombers as transport machines. In Turkey, however, many of the aerodromes are 
located fairly close to the sea, and maintenance from Russian depots round the 
Black Sea could be arranged. The provision of adequate quantities of fuel and 
bombs, especially the former, would, however, constitute a problem which ought 
to be studied in advance. 

32. The Russian aircraft industry is based round Moscow and towards the 
Urals, and for reasons of the lack of organising ability, indifferent internal organisa- 
tion, and irregularity of supply of essential material, we consider it unlikely that 
any increase of production in war will be possible. 

33. We conclude that the value of the Russian air forces west of Baikal consists 
in: 

(a) The possibility of the production of a limited threat from aircraft based in 

Poland, Roumania or Turkey. 

(b) Their ability to contain on the western frontier more German air defence 

units than would otherwise be allotted for that purpose. 

(c) The possibility of assistance to the Polish air defences. 


Provision of aircraft aviation equipment, fuel, raw and semi-finished materials, &c. 

34. The finished, semi-finished and raw materials which we should want the 
U.S.S.R. to supply to our allies in Eastern Europe is a matter which would require 
careful consideration and discussion with all concerned. It seems that Roumania 
would be unwilling to take finished aircraft and material in large quantity from 
the U.S.S.R., but might accept semi-finished and raw materials and special cate- 
gories of aviation fuel. 

Turkey would probably be willing to accept all classes of aviation fuel from the 
U.S.S.R., and we should encourage the Soviet Defence Commissariat to include 
‘Turkish needs in Soviet production plans. 

Poland might be persuaded to go over to some extent to Soviet aircraft and 
material, but this will require discussion with the Poles, when we have better 
knowledge of what Soviet industry could give them. The Polish industry itself is 
comparatively small and very vulnerable to air attack, For this reason it seems 
essential that there should be in the U.S.S.R. additional industrial potential ear- 
marked as a reserve for Polish industry. The Polish aircraft industry, as long as it 
survives, will probably require supplies of semi-finished and raw materials from the 
U.S.S.R. 

In regard to aviation fuel and oil, it seems essential that the U.S.S.R. should 
develop her production capacity of aviation fuels and oils to the utmost and should 
adopt specifications for these fuels similar to those used by ourselves and the 
French. Measures adopted by the U.S.S.R. for fuel production should also include 
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the laying down of stocks of aviation fuel along the Soviet frontier in the West and 
the improvement of the fuel transportation system in European Russia. 


Annex III 
Estimated Maximum First-Line Strengths of certain Air Forces as at 1st August, 1939 
Sea 
Land Reconnaissance 
Reconnaissance,| and Naval 
Army Co- | Co-operation 
Long Short- operation, and | (including 
Range | Range General Shipborne 
Country Bombers' | Bombers | Fighters Purpose Aircraft) Total 
Great Britain— 
Metropolitan | 
(Mobilizable) . 5767 ae 624 108 432 (includes| 1,750 | 
France— 210 F.A.A.) | [1,740] 
Metropolitan ý 300 72 403? 324 135 1,234 
North Africa and 
Levant . z 106 37 96+ 141 40 420 
Germany i - | 1,750 365 1,175 635 285 4,210 
Italy— | 
Italy . : - 480 .. 459 252 340 1,531 | 
Libya and Dode- i 
canese . : 81 ER go 81 9 261 | 
East Africa . š 138 ge oe 18 + 156 | 
Spain (including | 
Spanish Morocco) 180 ig 230 60 30 500 | 
Poland . ` ` 40 170 160 100 30 500 
Roumania . i 24 9 63 115 9 235 
Russias (West of [220] 
Lake Baikal) x 894 217 983 1,066 201 3,361 


1 Note in original: Bombers with an operational radius of action over 350 miles. 

2 Note in original: This is our mobilisable strength, i.e. the force available after we have 
provided for 6 weeks’ reserves by rolling up certain squadrons. This will bring our air 
striking force on to a basis comparable with that of Germany in the matter of reserves. 
Italy and France would not have more than 30 per cent.—less than 14 days’—reserves for 
the whole of their first-line strengths. The British figure tends to be misleading, particu- 
larly when compared with foreign countries other than Germany who have not got reserves 
comparable to those behind the British or German first-line units shown. Actually our total 
strength in first-line units at August 1, 1939, will be 916 long-range bombers. 

3 Note in original: Including 27 aircraft allotted for the protection of certain vulnerable 
regions, 

+ Note in original: Including 36 aircraft allotted for the protection of certain vulnerable 
regions, 

S Note in original: The Russian air forces are not organised on a mobile basis, and this 
would severely limit their strength if required to operate from foreign bases. 


Annex IV 


The Russian Character 


Tne Russian is suspicious by nature and a hard bargainer. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Russian Delegation will tend only to produce information or promises 
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of co-operation on a reciprocal basis. It may be wise, therefore, to avoid raising 
questions regarding which we are not prepared to provide reciprocal informa- 
tion, although it may often be possible to balance one type of assistance against 
another, such as Russian material support to Poland against our own supplies of 
rubber, copper or nickel to Russia. 

2. The Russian is likely to be most suspicious of any laboured attempts to 
convince him of what great personal advantages would accrue to him by accepting 
our suggestions. 

3. The Russian is himself given to exaggerating, and may therefore expect it 
from others. It may be well, therefore, for us to make the most of, rather than to 
minimise, what we have got. For instance, we produce figures for first-line air 
strength which exclude a very considerable reserve, while the Russian figures may 
be found to include a considerable proportion that are out of action, under repair, 
or otherwise unavailable. 
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